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NEW^DRLEANS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

NetD'OrUaiu, May Ath, 1846. 

Bm U reaolved, That this Chamber highly approves of the Commercial Rxtixw, 
periodical established in this cit^ by J. D. B. De Bow, Esq., and recommenda 
it tt» the patronage of the commercial community. 

SAMUEL J. PETERS, Presidtni. 
Obarlks Brioos, Secretary, 

Sim: I prefix a copy of a resolution, passed tinammoMily at a meeting of the 
danber of Commerce of this city, last evening. 

Respectfully, Charles Brioos, See. 

Td J. D. B. Dx Bow, Esq. 

CHARLESTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

CharleMton, October 26/&, 1H46. 

Al a meeting of the Chamber, held this evening, the following resolutions 
want after a few preparatory remarks, introduced by Col. J. Gadsden, and being 
Moonded, were adopted by the Chamber. 

Ruolved, That the Commkrcial Rxvikw, edited in New-Orleans by our fellow- 
■ ektiuiit J* D. B. Dc Bow, Esq., is a work well calculated to extrci^e a most fa- 
vmble influence on the Commercial interests of the South and West 

Rtaolved, That the zeal and talent with which it has beeu commenced, and 

die Me articles which have appeared in its pages (as foreshadowing on the future 

f,.,^, . the promises of the past,) strongly recommend the Review to the patronage of 

theaoathern community, and that the Chamber of Commerce of Charleston feel 

. ^ ' ; . gratified at the opportunity of presenting to the public this testimony in its favor. 

On motion of A. Moise, jr., Esq., 

Rtaoiwed, Thut a cojiy of these resolutions be forwarded te Mr. De Bow, and 
.. . ^- tlHU they be published in the daily newspapers of the city. 
'■ f JGL Extnct from the minutes. 
■^W|^.. William B. Hxriot, Secretary. 

SOUTHERN RAILROAD CONVENTION. 

Columbia, 8. C, May, 1846. 

Ob motion of A. G. Summer, Esq., 

Jfmofsfrf That it is with pleasure we learn oar late fellow-citizen, J. D. B. De 
Bow, Esq., now of Ne\^-Orleans, herealter intends to devote a large portion (»f the 
CoHHKRCiAL Revixw to the railroad interest in the South ; we, therefore, heart- 
ily recommend that work to the patronage of those persons interested in such 
enterprises. 

CHARLESTON MERCANTILE UBRARY SOCIETY. 

.In exercise uf the power given them by the Constitution, the Board have ona- 
mmonsly elected as Honorary Members, Freeman Hunt and J. D. B. De Bow, 
Eiqmi These gentlemen are entitled to wide and honorable distinction. The 
fMmer in originating the Merchants' Magazinx. Uie first successful attempt of 
ki kind in the United States, sustained and conducted as it has been by marked 
■UH^. The latter one of our own citizens, in the laudable spirit which prompted 
tibe eatablishment of the Commercial Rxvikw of the South and West, ancf the 
merterly pen which ho has wielded in elucidation of the commercial interests of 
the South, have richly earned our most gratelnl acknowledgments. 

"A. O. AaDRBws, Pm. 
Mkruary, 1847. ^ « o 
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DB BOWS COMMERCIAL REVIEW ; 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF TRADE, AGRtCULTURB. COMMEROE, 
COMMERCIAL POLITY, MANUFACTURES, INTERNAL IM- 

PROVEMENTS. &c. 

Pnbliaiieb IRotitl)!!}, in tt)e ClitQ of NetD-®rlean6. 

TcvHM FiTCi ]>«ll«ni pmr •■■■ni« im AdTanc*. 

AdvoeatiDg the interests of the South and Went, the Commrkcial Rktikw will 
uot be the lem miiidrul of the great iuterests of Trade. Combikrce and Agm<- 
CDLTDKi throashont the World — Commerce in iu* various and multiform rel»> 
tifius — in its HiAtor)', it:* Laws, and its Staiistics; Commen'.iul commoditiet ; 
re^ubitions of Tmdo, intcr-State and intor-^fttionul : Treaties: Forei^u and 
Domestic Tariffs, Excises and Posts; Marinr relations ; Enterpnses of Com- 
meri'ie, in 8hippiso, Cawals, Railroads and Stkam Navigatiov. etc.; Mei^ 
cantile Systems, Codes, Laws and Decisions, ancient as well as modern ; 
Banking lusurnnce. Exchange, Partnership, Factorage, Guaranty, Brokeraget 
Bankruptcy. Wreck, Salvage Freights, Privateering, Marque and Reprinl, 
Piracy, Quarantine and Custom House Regulations, etc., etc. ; Commxrcial 
Literature and Biography. 

ADDRESS B. F. DE BOW, NEW-ORLEANS. 



Bound volumes of Commercial Review, in handsome style, for sale at the 
<iffice, complete, viz.: 
Vul. I. 543 pages. ) Papen^ by Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, and a great number of 
** [I. 442 " I other distinguished contrihutors. 
*' III. 588 " Engraving of Stephen Girard; 50 original contributiaBa, 

maps, &c. 
** IV. 5(iO ** Im|>ortant American St:itistic8, &c. 
** V. 544 " Contains an elaborate Prize Kssay upon Silk, in addition to 

all other American Pro<lnctB and Staples. 
" VI. Contains, among other things, a republication of the great EngUA 
foork, by Evang, on Sugar^ which ought to he in the hands of evarj 
planter. The price ot the English c«>pv \» $4 50. 
Two volumes make one year. Charge for biudmg at binders* prices^ Oom- 
plete Indexes of the work, for inspection, can be had at the office. 



PROSPECTUS TO THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 

Tbis work has been regularly published nearly two years. Its succe^p baa 
been signal throaghout the whole Southern and Western Coustrt, and ita 
•obscriptioa list steadily and rapidly increased there and in other sections of the 
Union. In this brief period it has gained a larger circulation than any othor 
Southern work, and the strongest inmience. Complimentary' letters and noticaa 
have been received from every source, even the very highest, as could be shown 
did space permit. The Commercial Revikw has advocated and upheld the 

Gommeree and Igricoltare of the Soathern and Western Statci, 

and exhibited from time to time their complete 

STATISTICS, 
in Boch a manner as could not but have secured the best results. The papera 
which have appeared upon Sugar and upon Cotton, upon Tobacco ana Bicb, 
and MAffUFACTURBS, upon the Progress of our Commek('(al Relatioki with 
all nations, and upon Mexico, may be stated as examples. Indeed, this haabeen 
admitted from many sources. Although devoted in its aims to the dcvelopmant 
and exhibition of the 

Reioomi of the South and Weit, 

the Commercial Review neulects no view of 

American ana European Indnstrj and Enterprise, 

in every department, and must be of eoual value to American Citizens wbererer 
they are found. Is there a section of ttie Union, too, nr an interest, which haa no 
concern with the progress and resources of the GREAT WEST, of which the 
Commeroial Reriew ia the faithful exponent f 



OOMMBKCIAL RBTIEW. 



TESTIMONIALS. 



If the ludex of Contents, now pablithed, were not snflicient evidence of what 
the work ha^ beoii and u. we might remark, that it has been hi;;hly commended to 
ua, amuug rithers, by the Hon. Henry Clay, Hon. J. C. Calhoun, Hon. J. Q. 
Adams, Hon. Levi Woodbury, Hon. E. Burke, Patent office, Hon. Abbot Law- 
rence, Hon. .Toel R. PoiuHCtt, the most important Chambers of Commerce, etc., 
etc. A host of letters might be easily pnbhshed, aud iiotices fnim .louruals of the 
hi^est character ; as the Union and National Intelligencer, Courier and Enqui- 
fw, Charleston Courier, Mercury, Patriot aud iVcic», NcK-York Courier and En- 
quirer; all the New-Otleaus papers, and others throughout the country — Skin- 
ner's Farmers* Libra ry, Hunfs MerchanUf Magazine^ Simmond^s London Colonial 
Aeviev, etc., etc. 

IMPROVEMENTS FOR THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 

At the opening of a SEVENTH VOLUME, it is well to state, that there are 
many great and important impn>vements now in course of prepumtiou, which 
must add greatly to the interest and value of the Review, some of which this 
number will evidence. 

1. Rejnilar monthly Summaries of American Commerce will be prepared by one 
of the ablest writers upon such subjects in the Union. 

2. A similar European Correspondence is secured, and publications will bo 
made. 

3. No pains has been spared to obtain the pens of the ablest American writers 
for the work. 

4. A series of papers will be published, beginning with the present number, 
and extending through one or two years, fi*om the pen of the editor and other 
eoUBborators upon 

I. Sugar. 

II. Cotton and Cotton Manufactures. 

III. Statistics and Resourcks of tiik Great West. 

IV. Political Economy, Commerck and Statistics. 

A regular series will also be published upon Silkf IVool^ Hemp, and similar 

•algectk of agriculture and manufactures. The first of the series having appeared 

in onr May Number upon Silk, being an elaborate and valuable paper, full even 

to details, from an able and practical pen, aided by all the statistics of the Patent 

y[, office, aud illustrated with numemus wood-cuts. This Treatise is invaluable. 

5. A Department of American Mercantile Biography will bo embraced, of 
Idling characters taken fn)m the Merchant Classes in every section of the 
Union, embellished with Steel Enoravinqs, a feature first intnxluced bv us in 
thitooontry. These, in addition to the engravinps we have already published. 
and wood-eut*, greatly increase the expense of publication. Maps^ etc., will, if 
pcmibln, bo introduced. 

6. The tvpographical execution of the work, paper, binding, etc, will be of the 
most superior order, not excelled by that of any other publication. 

7. The work will be enlarged, and will contain 

lonthlr, from 113 to 128 Pages, in Cloie Type, 

■nd aunuttNy be embraced within 

TWO HANDSOME VOLUMES OF SIX HDNDRED PAGES RACH. 

This is an increanc nfsize equal to one-third over previous numbers and volumes. 

8. The wtnk w^ill be issued regularly on the lirst of each month, and funiished 
to Bubs<*rilH*rs without delay, and in tlie most st^cure manner; great improve- 
ments hnviri:; taken place in the arnuigenient f if our oflicc. 

The 8iib^i;ripti()n price will be unchanged, but tlie grfat«»st promptness in pay- 
ments will hi! requirrd from subscribers. We Imvit each c»f tlicm to make use of 
this poper in uciing as our Iriondly apent to increaw* the circulation. We would 
be glad to present our work irifk'>ni charge, for one year, to any one who would 
procaro three prrmanmt tmbscriherSf and forward us tin* money in advance. 

We have kt'pt our pn>mises in the past, as the Commercial Review will evince, 
lod thail keep them m iuture. 
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HISTORICAL PROGRESS OF SOUTH AMERICA — REVOLUTIONS SPANISH 

COLONIAL POLICY ^DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE REPORTS OF 

U. S. COMMISSIONERS UPON SOUTH AMERICA ^MR. POINSETT's 

t 

VIEWS SOUTH AND NORTH AMERICAN CHARACTER CONTRASTED^ 

ARAUCANIA ARGENTINE REPUBLIC BOLIVIA BRAZIL CHILI 

COLOMBIA ECUADOR^-GRANADA — VENEZUELA — PARAGUAY — PERU- 
URUGUAY — PATAGONIA, ETC. 

We have had occasion before, to pass under review the historical 
and statistical progress of the United States, and of those contiguous 
islands which remain still in the possession of foreign powers, but 
which it is not too great a stretch of probability to suppose, may ulti- . 
mately be attached to the government of these states.* Our intention 
is to prosecute these investigations in regard to every other division 
ofAmerica, and furnish the reader as late, as reliable, and as thorough 
information upon them, as can be had from any or from all sources 
together. It is important that we, who occupy so large a portion of it, 
and are so intimately and closely connected with the rest, should 
know well and minutely everything that concerns or is likely to af- 
fect the interests of this western world. It is a theatre, far removed 
from all the old limits of civil izittion, npon which a new and somewhat 
different people are called upon to perform their parts, amid circum- 
stances and influences widely different from those of nations with 
whom they are most nearly allied. The history of this population, in 
all its different manifestations, is as unique as it is interesting, and 
furnishes materials for additional chapters in the history of man, of 
society, and of human progress. 

The cold and inhospitable regions of the north, which are known 
as British America ; and those which, amid mountains of ice, slope 
away to the Pacific and to the Asiatic possessions of Russia ; the 
intermediate and but lately well explored divisions of Central Ame- 
rica and Mexico, and the vast semi-continent, stretching from the 

* Vido Commercial Review, vol. ii. : Art. Progretn of Amtrican CowvieTce; 
vol. iv. : Progreu ^ HU Gr^U fVest; vol. v.: Tht W'cU liUlU blondt. T\«flift 
an m2I 0kbonie ptptm 
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Equator to the South Seas, will furnish abundant fields for investiga- 
tion in this and succeeding numbers of the Review. 

However important the subjects here announced, it must be said, 
with great regret, that they have hitherto commanded a degree of in* 
terest with our countrymen altogether disproportioned to that impor- 
tance. We have been pleased to know the states of our own confer- 
deration, and even that imperfectly, whilst, as to all the remaining 
portions of America, they have constituted a far more perfect terra 
incognita than those of a fabulous antiquity. The ancient resources 
of Greece and Rome, and the modern European states, are far more 
familiarly known add assiduously studied* To be sure, the difficul- 
ties of obtaining reliable information in the one case, have been far 
greater than in the other. From vain jealousies, indifference or in- 
dolence, it happens that little has been given to the world Calculated 
to show, in any adequate manner, the true condition and statistical 
progress or decadence of these divisions of the Western World. Of 
their discovery, and of the adventurous spirits who found an arena 
for the highest romance, there has been no dearth of knowledge. 
Every one can speak of Cortez and Pizarro. Even travellers, who, 
in general, do so much in extendidg information of the countries vi- 
sited, aid us little here. Books have not multiplied upon these points. 
In fact, we know of scarcely any sufficiently elaborate and reliable 
for all the purposes desired. However, a thirst for knowledge has 
been excited by the contests about Oregon and the wars in Mexico, 
which will eventually result, we doubt not, in the most complete and 
perfect developments. 

On this occasion, we shall confine our attention entirely to South 
America, a text sufficiently comprehensive for fnuch greater space 
than that to which we find ourselves necessarily restricted. 

The discovery and early settlement of this vast region, whilst it 
presents little in common with the discovery and settlement of the 
■country to the northward by other European powers, excepting Flo- 
rida and Mexico, furnishes one of the most romantic and thrilling 
chapters in the history of mankind : — Valor, endurance, intrepidity in 
the most trying and terrible exigencies, induced by the basest consi- 
derations of rapacity and plunder ! — ^the lofliest spirit, and the most 
criminal and groveling desires. Not all the attractions of poetry or of 
chivalry can veil the deformities of a picture in which avarice, blood 
and slaughter, command so prominent a place. No cruelty could be 
more refined ; no tyranny more systematic and heartless. 

The Spaniards profited by the feuds existing among the natives at 
the period of discovery, and made them the instruments of conquest. 
They sold the Indians into slavery, and destroyed thousands by the 
harshest abuse. On the suggestion of Las Casas, commissioners 
were sent from Madrid to inquire into these abuses, and several regu- 
lations were made for their protection, and for the distribution of their 
labors. These established a less odious but yet perfect system of 
slavery. 

Thousands of these unfortunate people, says' the Hon. Joel R. 
Poinsett, in a paper prepared by him, in 1818, at the request of the 
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government of Mr. Monroe, were marched every year to Potosi ; and 
although the period of service was only eighteen months, they were 
attended by a numerous train of friends and relations, who, on the 
eve of their entering the mines, sang melancholy dirges, and sounding 
a horn in solemn strains, mourned over them with all the ceremonies 
with which they used to evince theii* sorrow on the death of a rela- 
tive. Their wives and children remained with the conscripts, who, 
harrassed by a long march, seldom resisted more than a year the ex- 
cessive labor and noxious air of the mines. 

But with this period we will not long dehiy, since the reader has 
been for some time in possession of the valuable works of Mr. 
Prescott, which entirely exhaust the subject. 

Our observations upon South America begin at a period much 
more modern, and will be brought down as nearly as possible to the 
present day. They include all the states and provinces, except those 
of French, English and Dutch Guiana, already considered in our last 
number. The contrast furnished by the picture, when viewed in 
connection with that we have previously submitted, of the United 
States of North America, is the most striking and instructive. 

In the year 1818, the question of South American afiairs was brought 
before Congress by Mr. Monroe, who submitted the correspondence 
between Mr. Adams and Mr. Aguirre, the agent of the Government 
of La Plata, in regard to acknowledging the independence of that re- 
public, then in actual revolution against the Spanish authorities. 

The papers which were submitted on that interesting occasion, 
embrace the diplomatic correspondence, the able letter of Mr. Poinsett, 
and the elaborate returns of a commission, consisting of Messrs. 
Rodney, Graham and Bland, who were sent on a special embassy to 
South America, in order to learn the true state of affairs and con- 
dition of the country. These, with the able speeches of that liberal 
and enlightened statesman, Henry Clay, upon the same subject, are 
upon the table before us. For later information, we are indebted to 
the Digest of American Statistics, which, with little system, but great 
labor, the Hon. John McGregor, of London, has lately made and 
published. 

Up to the period of the Revolution of 1790, in France, Sooth 
America submitted quietly to its European governors in every parti- 
cular, however arbitrary the exactions or revoltive the principleti of 
government A hope of liberty would have seemed visionary and 
absurd in so grinding a despotism. Force and fear, and a sense of 
weakness and dependence, suppressed every other feeling than that of 
pas.sive endurance. 

Two viceroys were set up by the Spaniards over their American 
possessions ; the Viceroy of Mexico and the Viceroy of Peru, under ■ 
whose jurisdiction all things were placed. To these were added, in 
1718, the Viceroyalty of Santa Fede Bogota; in 1731, the Captain 
Generalship of Caraccas ; in 1763, the Captain Generalship of ChiH ; 
in 1778, the Viceroy aUy of Buenos Ay res. 

In 1797, disturbances began to occur in Venezuela, mdwc^ V^*^ 
the spread of French revolutiontuty principles. TYiey vreie «ac^^e^<^^ 
Ja the earl/pMit of the next century, by the attack oC t]bft Bi\\m^ axtK^ ^ 
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under General Whitlocke, during the English and Spanish war, most 
gallantly repulsed bj the South Americans, who, in this feat of arms 
and Talor, seem tor the first time to have been taught their true 
strength and importance. Such a lesson was not likely to be lost. 

When Charles IV. and Ferdinand VII. of Spain renounced autho- 
rity in faTor of the brother of 'Napcrfeon, the act was met with loud 
protestations in the colonies. Neglected by the mother country in 
the presiding difficulties which surrounded her^ and conceiving them- 
selves abandoned entirely, a Junta was established in Buenos Ayres, 
in 1810, which assumed, in its own hands, the reins of government. 
In 1815, a Congress, at Tucuman, and afterwards in Buenos Ayres, 
.was employed in framing a republican constitution. A declaration 
t>f independence was signed on the 9th July, 1816, and soon afler 
followed by a similar declaration from Chili. 

We are, however, anticipating, and return to a detail of those facts 
which minutely mark the progress oi the revolution. In the first re- 
publican government of Buenos Ayres, the executive and legislative 
powers were vested in the Deputies ; afler wards in an Assembly of 
Deputies from all the chief towns. This assembly having vested its 
executive powers in a Junta of three, which took the title of the Su- 
perior Provisional Government of the United Provinces of the River 
ol* the La Plata, in the name of Ferdinand VII., and after dissolving 
aeveral assemblies, were finally abolished themselves, and a supreme 
director chosen, with regal powers. 

The capital and provinces maintained a continual struggle, in 
which the former preserved the supremacy. Paraguay established an 
independent government, consisting of a Senate and two Consuls. 
The eastern shore of the La Plata, comprising the Banda Oriental, 
ur Montevideo, refused its adhesion to the capital, and resisted by 
Atfce i^* arms. They asserted an independence of Buenos Ayres as 
well a."! o( Spain. The people of Peru took no active part in the re- 
v\Uuti(m» fironi causes growing out of the organization, etc. of that 
province. The }K)wer of the church in Chili and its opposition to the 
revolutiivn, as well as the factions between, the powerful families of 
the Curreras and Larrains, are stated, by Mr. Poinsett, as having been 
unfavorable to the establishment of independence. 

The South American colonies were an object of great interest witli 
Great Britain from a very early period. Their emancipation was a 
favoretl project with Mr. Pitt, and proposals are said to have been 
lu^de by him ti> the administration of John Adams upon the subject. 
The first outbreak at Caraccas was encouraged by a proclamation 
lV\un Triuiilad. The expedition of Miranda, and the occupation of 
BueniM* Ayres, in IHOG, by Sir llome Popham, were countenanced 
by the British government. Emboldened by their success, the British 
MOW determined upon the entire conquest of South America, as is 
eviuvod in the instructions given to Generals Whitlocke and Crawford, 
whiM^ exptnlition sailed immediately after, and was repulsed, as we 
Have *een. The expedition of General Whitlocke, says Mr. Poinsett, 
mi^IkI have mH^ured the emancipation of these colonies, but was not 
^Jk^Hale to Urmiifer the dominions to the crown of Great Britain. 
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After the downfall of the Spanish throne, manifestoes were pub- 
lished by the Princess Charlotte of Portugal, and the infant Don 
Pedro, claiming the Spanish American dominions. The first scheme 
of revolution was founded upon this pretension, and the delivery of 
the country to the Princess Charlotte, it was thought, would have 
been soon followed by its absolute independence. The matter, how- 
ever, made but little progress. 

We have already seen the fonnaticm of &e Junta, and subsequent 
revolutionary governments. Years of anarchy and blood were des- 
tined to result to the almost irretrievable ruin of the colonies. The 
monarchial and patriot party, in their dissensions, added no little to 
the fearful disorders of the times. Civil wars raged between the ' 
different sections with various success and carnage. Portuguese 
and Spanish armies ravaged the country. Everything at times 
seemed hopeless for the republican cause. The Spanish yoke 
seemed but too likely to be imposed again. Almost any government 
would have been a blessing. 

Remarking upon this dark chapter,, Mr. Poinsett continues: — 
" Their dissensions and ambition render them, in the opinion of 
some, unworthy to be free ; but let us recollect that the virtues that 
adorn society and brighten the page of history, are the offspring of 
fVeedom and science, and that when a people have been for centuries 
kept in subjection by ignorance and superstition, the first effort to 
burst their fetters will call into action the most violent of the human 
passions, and hurry men to commit the greatest excesses. The 
course of such a revolution will be too often stained by -cruelties 
and crimes, and will almost inevitably terminate in a military des- 
fxHism." 

** In contemplatiiig," said the Hon. Henry Clay, in his noble speech in the 
House of Representatives in 1818, on the appointment of a minister to the La Plata, 
** m contemplating the great strangle in which Spanish America is now engaged, 
our attention is first fixed by the immensity and character of the country which 
Spain seeks again to sabiu^te. Stretching on the Pacific Ocean from about the 
fortieth desree of north tatitnde to about the fifly-ninth degree of south latitude. 
and extending from the mouth of the Rio del Norte (exclusive of East Florida) 
around the Gulf of Mexico, and along the South Atlantic to near Cape Horn ; it 
is about five thousand miles in length, and in some places near three thousand in 
breadth. Within this vast region we behold the most sublime and interesting 
objects of creation ; the loftiest mountains, the tnost majestic rivers in the world ; 
the richest mines of the precious metals, and the choicest productions of the earth. 
We behold there a spectacle still more interesting ana sublime— ^the glorious 
spectacle of eighteen millions of people, stniggling to burst their chains and to be 
Iree. When we take a little nearer and more detaih*d view, wc perceive that 
nature has, as it were, ordained that this people and this country shall ultimately 
constitute several different nations. LeaNong the United States on the north, we 
oome to New Spain, or the vice-royalty of Mexico on the south; passing by 
Goatemala, we reach the vice-royalty of New Granai^la, the late Captam-Gcneral- 
siup of Venezuela and Guiana, lying on the east side of the Andes. Stepping 
over the Brazils we arrive at the United Provinces of La Plata, and crossing the 
Andes, we find Chili on their west side, and further north, the Wee-royalty of 
lima or Pern. Each of these several parts is sufficient in itself, in point of limits, 
to constitute a powerful state ; and in point of population, that which has the 
smallert, contains enough to maike it reH>ectable. Throughout all the extent of 
that great portion of the world, which I have attempted thus hastily to describe, 
ilM ipbrit of revolt againft the dominion of Spain has manifssted itseU. The revo- 
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Inticm has been attended with varionsdesreee of saccees in the several parts of Spa- 
nish America. In some it has been alreauy crowned^ as I shall end^yonr to show, 
with complete success; and in all, I am persuade that independence has stmck 
sach deejp root, that ^e power of Spain can never eradicate it. What are the 
caiiMS ofthis great movement 7" 

We have frequently had occasion to. advert to the absurd and 
cruel restrictions whicl^ are put, by the Spanish Colonial System, 
now greatly moderated, upon the Commerce of all its dependencies. 
From this South America was a principal sufferer, and they have 
had much influence in paralyzing its industry and arresting its pro- 
gress. That other causes may be assigned for the relatively-unim- 
portant position of the republics which have been established there, 
and their slow advances in population and wealth, made even under 
a system of freedom, is not denied. With equal advantages of soil 
and climate, the inferiority of the Spanish and Creole character 
tend to place the countries inhabited and administered by them, 
even under the best possible systems, far, very far behind those in 
which the Anglo-Saxon element is allowed to operate. Industry 
and unlimited enterprise are the inheritance of the' latter. Indo- 
lence and pride hang like an incubus upon the former. The law of 
one is progress, the other decay. The Anglo-Saxons have been 
sweeping everything before them on the North American continent, 
and establishing an empire which is felt, respected and feared, in 
every quarter of the globe. Their arts, their policy, and their in- 
stitutions, find imitators where, but a few years ago^ it was fashionable 
to revile. The old thrones of Europe are being shaken down by 
the young Hercules of America. It is impossible- to foresee the 
ends which are to be ultimately worked out. Will the knowledge 
of power and resources be followed by their abuse ? Will the love 
of enterprise, and the desire of more extended territory, already so 
plainly manifested among us, lead to excursions ypon the impotent 
neighbors that surround us upon every hand ? Have not results in 
Mexico taught the invincibility of the American arms? What 
power on this continent is there that can arrest their progress? 
What army that would not be shattered to pieces in the encounter ? 
What state whose capital would not be occupied ? We are not 
vaunting our prowess in haughty pride, but adducing sentiments and 
facts universally admitted. The time has even passed when Eurc^e 
can interfere in the movements of the western world. The powers 
have enough to do in looking afler each other, and preventing the 
overshadowing importance of any particular one. Mr. Calhoun, the 
other day in the Senate, scoffed, with great propriety, at the appre- 
hension of English power being unduly exercised upon this continent 
again. There is no European army that could be brought to this 
country and landed, large enough to withstand the force that could 
be brought against it. It is but too evident that the destinies of 
America are in our hands. Wisdom and moderation should induce 
us .to attend to our own peculiar affairs, and leave other American 
powers to do the same. The Mexican war was in many respects 
unfortunate, and we hail the peace with gratification. We have 
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territories enough to be peopled for a generation to come. We hare 
states enough formed and in embryo to govern. Let us leave events- 
to take their own course. The North Americans wiU spread out 
far beyond their present bounds. They wli encroach again and 
again upon their neighbors. New territories will be' planted, de- 
clare their independence, and be annexed ! We have New Mexico 
and California I We vfiU have Old Mexico and Cuba ! The is^ 
mus cannot arrest — nor even the Saint Lawrence ! ! Time has all of 
this in her womb. A hundred states will grow up where now exists 
but thirty. Let us not anticipate. The end of all this shall come^ 
and (Sod only can tell what it will be and when. 

We condense the leading particulars of the trade of South America,, 
during the colonial state, from the earliest periods.* The alcavala waft 
the most destructive tax upon national prosperity, and amounted to 
four or six per cent, upon every transfer of property and every con- 
tract of sale.t The government established monopolies in certain 
taxed articles, extending even to the necessaries of life. The colo- 
nial trade was at first confined to particular classes in both coun- 
tries, afterwards it was opened to ij\ Spaniards, but confined to the 
single port of Seville, which became the emporium of American 
trade. In 1720 the monopoly was transferred to Cadiz. Twenty- 
seven vessels were annually fitted out for the supply of Peru, Chili,, 
and Terra Firma. With other than these fleets the colonists were 
forbidden to trade, or with any foreigners, or with each other. No 
colonist could embark his goods to Spain on his own account. A 
board of trade regulated the periodical fleets from Spain and their 
cargoes. A license from it was necessary to load or land a cargo. 
The smallest possible amount of goods were sent to the colonies ; 
the crown ex^ctin^ the same duties as upon larger shipments, would 
thus find the collection of them much easier. An impost was levied 
upon the bulk of the articles shipped, without regard to their value. 
An enduUo was levied upon every arrival of produce from America, 
and was fixed anew on each return of the fleets. Though Spain 
could not sni^ly all the wants of her colonies, she admitted of no 
purchases of foreign goods by them except through Cadiz and 
Seville. The monopolists of these cities realized profits of 170 and 
250 per cent, on the colonial trade f According to Ulloa, a pound 
of iron was worth one dollar in Quito, a statement we can hardly 
credit. Contraband traders very naturally multiplied. In 1740, 
other expeditions than the periodical ones were allowed to sail from 
the colonies, but the licenses for this trade constituted a heavy tax 
upon exports. In 1764 regular packet-boats were established be- 
tween Corunna and the chief ports of America. Then cargoes 
were limited in extent, and to Spanish produce. In 1765 the trade 
of the windward colonies was laid open to several ports of Spain. 
In 1766 the cotton trade was opened to Catalonia duty free, and in 

• Paper by Hon. Joel B. Poitasett ; Am. State Papers, 1818. 

fThe alcavala, according to Adam Smith, was at firat a tax of ten p^ oest., 
and afterwards of fourteen per cent, on all sales of property or goods. — Wealth ^f 
Nations, book v. chap. 8. 
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1772 to other provinces. In 1774 colonial produce, duty free, was 
admitted into several ports of Spain. The ordinance of 1778 aba- 
ted some of the enormous duties. The supply of slaves from for- 
eign soorces was permitted, first from the French and then from the 
English by the treaty of Utrecht. There resulted a contraband trade 
in other things, however, which caused a war between Great Britain 
and Spain. The slave trade then passed to a private company, whose 
entrepot was at Porto Rico. The government took upon itself the 
supply, and a contract was made with a British house for 3,000 an- 
nually. In 1789 the slave trade with the colonies was thrown open 
to all persons whatever. In 1778 the Council of the Indies decreed 
free commerce, if in Spanish built and owned vessels, with all the 
officers and two-thirds of the crew Spaniards. The colonial ports 
were classed with a view to privileges. Articles of the growth and 
manufacture of the mother country were called free, and paid 9 per 
cent, duty ; those of the manufacture only, paid 12^. Foreign 
goods, received in the colonies through Spain, paid, including all 
charges, in all the ports, 33^ per cent. The duties on 74,000,000 
reals of imports into America in 1778 was 32,000,000 reals ; on 
74,000,000 exports from America, 3,000,000 reals vellon. In 1788 
the exports to the colonies were 500,000,000 reals ; imports from, 
800,000,000 reals. 

After the British invasion of South America a new era opened in 
the trade of Buenos Ayres. The moat exaggerated notions became 
prevalent in England with regard to its importance. It was even 
thought the loss of the United States might be compensated from 
this quarter. On the withdrawal of the British troops, the viceroy 
was obliged to yield to popular clamor and open the ports to neutrals. 
The duties, however, were too high to attract many from the United 
States to enter, though British and Spanish capftal availed itself of 
our flag. On the establishment of the Junta m Buenos Ayres, the 
ports of the Plate were opened to the British flag. A large capital 
took this direction. The market was overstocked with every article 
of British manufacture. Even skates and warming-pans were intro- 
duced by these sapient traders, like coals into Newcastle. The 
merchants oflen lost, not only the prime cost of the articles and 
freight, but had to pay a further sum for duties. English calicoes 
were retailed, three hundred leagues from the coast, below the 
London price— -a state of things which has, no doubt, existed during 
the late Mexican war ; more liberal duties and regulations, however, 
were the result. In 1818, Buenos Ayres continued to be overstocked 
with English goods. Vessels were even dispatched from the River 
Plate direct to China and India. " In the hands of freemen,'' 
says Mr. Poinsett, ** who were sensible of its advantages, and under 
an enlightened government, Chili, from the number and variety of 
its productions, which yield the raw material of every sort of manu- 
facture, has within itself the means of greatness. And from the 
number of its harbors, and great extent of coast, might carry on an 
extensive and lucrative commerce with the intermediate ports, with 
the vice-royalty of Lima^ the Philippine Islands, the East Indies, 
and China, 
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The following sammary, made by Gregorio Tagle, Secretary of 
State of La Plata, and communicated to Congress by our agent, Mr. 
Graham, in 1818, is worthy of introduction. 

PRODUCTIONS, MANUFACTURES, &C. — REPUBLIC OF LA PX<ATA. 

Bnenog Affreg. — Grain, hides, tallow, wool, homf, hair. These are an inez- 
hauBtible supply of commercial resources. The trade with the Panq^ 
Indians alone in montas, wool, salt, bridle reins, and feathets, exceed* the 
sum of $100,000 per annum. 

Paraguay, — Wood ofa superior quality of many varieties, mani, tobacco, guambe, 
pea»ba for cables, honey ana molasses, dried sweetmeats, sugar, rice, cotton 
cloths, gums, raisins, fancy birds. 

Corcitfva.— -urains, hides, woollen and cotton cloths, mules and herds, lime, mine- 
rals of gold and silver. 

J/e«4ioza.-— Dried fruits, wines, brandy, grain, cattle, woollen, wagons for trans- 
portation, minerals of gold. 

T^KacMan.— -Woods, grain, rice, oranges, mani, tobacco, wax, cotton, cheese, wool- 
len, herds, wagons, &c. 

i^oZta^Uerds, mules, grain, sugar, honey, molasses, brandies, wool, woods, 
minerals of gold, silver, copper, iron, and tin, sulphur, alum, vitriol. 

Corrie%U$. — Hides, hair, cotton, agi, mani, honey, dned sweetmeats, sugar, char- 
coal, cotton, woollen. 

IjtUrt KioB amd Banda Oriental, — Ox hides, horse hides, deer skins, otter and 
chinchilla skins, tallow, dried and salt meat. 

Mr. Poinsett thus describes the vice-royalty of Peru : 

" The bay of Tumbez separates it on the north from the kingdom of Granada ; 
the river of Loa on the south, from the desert of Alakama and the kingdom of 
Chili. The Cordillera of Vilacota in 14® south, separates it from Buenos Ayres. 
On the east it is bounded by an immense desert, and on the west by the Pacific 
Ocean. The &ce of the country is extremely unequal ; bordering on the coast^ it 
is a barren, sandy desert, with a few small but fertile valleys, ana in the interior 
ire the lofVy mountains and deep valleys of the Cordillera. The temperature 
varies therefint) in ihe same latitude. In the habitable parts of the mountains the 
thermometer of Reaumer varies from 3® below to 9 degrees above it. At Lima, 
and generally along the coast, the constant variation of the thermometer is from 
IZ** to 23i**. The productions of Peru follow the nature of iu different climates. 
Wine, oil, and sugar are the most valuable productions of the coast, com and 
wheat of the valleys, bark and cocoa of the mountains." 

The following, from the same pen, sketches Chili : 

*' Fnim the Cordilleras de los Andes to the Pacific, the inclination is so great 
that all the rivers flow with the rauidity of torrents and are therefore not naviga- 
ble. They serve to irrigate the valleys, and render them the most fertile in the 
worid. The climate makes this method of cultivation absohitcly necessary, for 
from the Salado to the Stata, that is, from 25® to 36"* of south latitude, not a cloud 
is to be seen above the horizon from the month of November to the month of 
May. The atmosphere during this period is perfectly clear, and the dews are 
scarcely perceptible, nor is the heat oppressive. The proximity of the Andes 
tempers tne uir, and the mercury fluctuates between 70** and 80** of Fahrenheit and 
rarely rises to 85®. Thunder storms, so frequent on the east of the Andes, are 
onknown in this part of Chili. Winter commences in the month of May, the cold 
is mild, and the rains gentle and unattended with wind. The rains of tne winter 
fertflize the hills, and the plains, which cannot be irrigated during that season, 
afford pasture for the cattle. The spring commences in September, and the &ce 
oi natore then in Chili is peculiarly beautiful. The hills are verdant, and covered 
with innumerable flowering shrubs, and the plains present to the eye a carpet of 
ifewers. The abundance of water and the peculiarity of the climate enable the 
iababitanta to raise all the fruits of the earth in gr«it perfection. The wheat 
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which is cultiyated in the vanejs is of excellent quality, and the product seldom 
leiB than forty times the seed ; sometimes ninety, and on the best lands even one 
hundred. Indian com likewise is cnltiTated, and on the best lands produces 
abundantly. Barley is raised in ^reat quantities for the use of horses and mules, 
which in the winter Are fed on thu gram mixed with chopped straw, as in Arabia 
and old Spain. Hemp and flax grow abundanfl^. Cotton is here and there 
cultivated for domestic manu&ctures ; and there is one sugar plantation. The 
climate and soil are well adapted to the culture of sugar, but they have been long 
accustomed to get that article from Lima, in exohanee for their wheat, and are 
not disposed to change the ancient habits. Bice would likewise grow on the low 
hmds, but it is brought from Lima.'** 

Mr. Bland, one of the commissioners to Sooth America in 1818, fur- 
nishes a pictore of the vast pampas, or pasture grounds of Buenos Ayres : 

*' The pampas, which forms a part of the territory of Cordova and of Santa Fe, and 
all that of Buenos Ayres, if measured entire into the country of the Patagdniai 
tribes, extends in lexi^h 1500. miles, and in breadth in a direct line, following the 
southern boundary ofthe Union, 500 miles, from the ocean to its western confines. 
Over all this immense space there is not a tree, not a shrub, nor a single perennial 
plant to be seen, save only those few which here and there lift their neiuls near a 
herdsman's hut. There are no hills nor eminences, and the undulations are so gentle, 
as only to be perceived by taking a long view over its surfiice ; and then the eye 
passes round and round the horizon as over the fiice of the undulating ocean in a 
calm, where there is not a single object to delight or to relieve, or to vary the 
scene. The keen blast callea the pamperos, sweep over the houseless and un- 
sheltered plain without the least obstruction, and the fierce rays of the sun are 
felt in all their unmitigated fervor. You are sometimes in sight of thousands of 
animals, but they are cniefly homed cattle and horses, and deer, ostriches, wild 
dogs, &c. fly as you approCK^h. For awhile the pampas presents the mind with 
an agreeable astonishment, but that soon subsides, and the eye may often be 
directed in vain in any way to obtain a single glance of society.^ Surrounded by 
a boundless, silent sameness, one sensibly feels ue value ofthe voice and vuriegated 
scenes of nature. This interminable plain spreads out one of the most expanded 
and awfiil solitudes on earth." 

These general observations and reflections must, however, be 
brought to a close, as there will be scarcely sufiicient space other- 
wise for the particular enumeration and description of states in- 
tended in this article. We therefore proceed at once to this, the 
second part of our labors. 

POPULATIOIf AND AREA OF AMERICAN STATES IN 1838. 

8q. Mile*. Population. Whites. .Indians & Col'd. Slavos. 

Amucania, 28,000... 450,000 

Areentiue Republic,.. 1,060,000... 1,000,000 

Bolivia, 318,000.. .1,200,000. ..300,000... 900,000 

Brazil, 2,740,000.. .6,060,000... 843,000.,. 3,130,000. ..2,086,(J6G 

Chili,... 101,000... 602,000.. .130,000.,. 472,000 

Colombia, , 

Ecuador, 550,000 

Granada, 1,686,000.... i.. 

Venezuela, , 829,000 

Paraguay, 146,555... 600,000... 60,000... 540,000 

Lip:^;;::::::S ^^*-ooo.\ f^j-g^j.nMn... 729.315... wra 

Uruguay, 223,978... 175,000... 20,000... 155,000 

Patagonia, 441,309... 150,000 150,000 

Araucania is an unimportant territory north of Patagonia, and 
included within it on the maps. The inhabitants are ignorant, and 

* Am. Sute Paper% 1818. 
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are chiefly limited agncuUuriits and shepherds. There is miich 
curious interest connected with the history of this people. 

AsGENTiNE Republic, or Bubnos Atrbs. It formerly included 
Monte Video and Paraguay, as we have seen. Cattle and agricul- 
tural products form the chief source of wealth ; wool is also exported, 
of superior growth. The Argentine Republic is broken up into a 
number of minor republics, associated together; and Paraguay and 
Uruguay, or Modte Video, are but nominally included. These 
states have set up a separate government. The minor republics br 
proviaces are Entre Rios, Santa F^, Corrientes, Misslones, Bajada 
de Santa Fe, Cordova, San Luis de la Punta, Mendoza, San Juan, 
Rioja, Catamarcha, Santiago, Tucuman, Salta. Buetios Ayrts, the 
capital, has a population of 80,000, almost entirely of the Spanish 
race. Its trade is very considerable. The government consists of 
an Executive, elected for five years, with his appointed council, and 
a Junta, elected every year. Rosas entirely subverted this consti- 
tntion« and established a military despotism. The internal trade and 
navigation is considerable. 

In 1828 sixty- four British ships, of 12,746 tonnage, entered Buenoa 
Ayres. In 18S6 the whole number of arrivals were 213, of which 
37 were from the United States; tonnage 36,117; value of cargoes 
30,422,134 current dollars. The number of ships departing were 
224—40 to the United States ; value of cargoes 29,967,611 current 
dollars. Contraband trade has been extensively conducted in con* 
sequence of the disorders in the republic* 

EXF0RTS-*-BtJ£N09 AtftES, 1843. 

Value— piastrOTi Vahia — fraiiea« 

Hide*. 1,459,992 65.000.000 21,024.000 

" salted 518.381.... 4.^6,955,000 8.626,000 

" of horses **. . 50,238 1,105,000 354,000 

Skins, sheep, doz 94 921 2.848,000 911,0J0 

" goat 39,695 1,191,000 381,000 

'* calf 6.236 187,000 60.000 

" otter, lbs 312.612 1,094.000 350,000 

" deer, doz 4,658 56,000...... 18.000 

Horse Hair, arrobas 109,488 4,380,000 1,402,000 

Wool 468,790 10,313.000 3,300,000 

TaOow 390,216.:.... 9,755,000 3,122.000 

Oirtrich Feathers, lbs 15^00...... 233.000 75,000 

Salt Meat, quintals 162,184 5,676.000 1,816.000 

Leather Shavings 9,556 ' 239,000 76.000 

Candles, cases 2,394 96,000 31,000 

Horns 1,035,325 312,000 100,000 J 

Bones. 1,462,500 241,000 77,000 

Total Exports, in piastres 130,381,000 

•* " Francs, at the rate of 32 cU. per pias., 4 1,723. 000 

•* Value,£ sterlmg 1,649.200 

Or about $8,000,000 

BouviA, or Upper Peru. More than, three-fourths of the inhabit* 
ants are aboriginal Indians. The chief manufactures are of cotton, 
woollenfl of the hair of the alpaca and llamas, glass, silver vessels, 
fans, die. Commerce is inconsiderable, growing out of difficulties 
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of transportation. Nearly all the products of Bolivia go to Europe, 
from the Pacific, after a terrible and rocky land-carriage of a consider* 
able distance. Nothing but the precious metals and the most valued 
goods can endure the cost. Previous to 1829, Bolivia was included 
with Buenos Ayres. The independence of the country was then 
secured under Gen. Sucre. Its present name wa? taken from the 
liberator, Bolivia, who drew up its constitution. This constitution 
and code have been abandoned, though the government is still vested 
in a president, senate, tribunes and censors. 

The vast empire of Brazil compares with China and Russia in 
extent ; having an Atlantic coast of 4000 miles, and an area of nearly 
three millions of square miles. The climate is of consequence very 
various, though in general mild and regular. Mr. Von Langsdorff, 
consul at Rio, remarks : " Winter, in Siis country, resembles sum- 
mer in the North of Europe. Summer appears one continuous 
spring, while spring and autumn are unconsciously lost tn winter 
and summer." 

'' Stem winter smiles on this aaspicioos climep 
The fields are florid in eternal pnme ; 
From the bleak polo no winds inclement blow. 
Mould the roona hail or flake the fleecj snow ; 
Bat from the breezy deep the groves inhale 
The firagrant mormors ot the eeuiem gale." 

All the trees and products of the West Indies abound in Brazil. 
In the southern provinces, the grains and fruits of Europe succeed. 
The finest and most valuable woods abound. Scarcely a two hun- 
dredth part of Brazil is in icultivation. ** The luxuriance and rich- 
ness of this vegetable world, is ascribed, by Humboldt, to the gre&t 
moisture which everywhere prevails, and which gives it an advantage 
over all other hot countries ; forming a more happy and fertile con- 
trast to those parts of Africa which lie within the same parallels of 
latitude. In many respects the climate, the soil, the varied surface, 
and the rich vegetation, seem to resemble more some parts of Asia 
Minor. But in that exuberance of ever-green foliage, which forms 
the peculiar characteristic of a new continent ; in the number of its 
richly wooded mountains ; the sources of countless springs, and the 
abundance of large streams ; in the character, even, of its sandless 
deserts and indomitable forests, the tropical regions of Brazil are 
almost pre-eminent to those of any other region.''* 

Vast quantities of cattle are reared in Brazil, several thousands 
being common on a single estate. 

The mines of Brazil are most prolific of iron, gold and diamonds. 
The largest diamond in the world was found here. In the search for 
them, the earth is carefully washed after being taken from the beds 
of the rivers. The operation is performed by negroes, who receive 
their liberty when fortunate enough to find a valuable gem. 30,000 
negroes have been so employed, and the mines are worked by govern- 
ment. The whole value of diamonds found in the eighty years, end- 
ing 1816, was not supposed greater than three and a half millions 

* McOregof on Ameriet, p. 1339. 
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Sterling, little greater than the sugar and coffee export of a single 
year t After Mexico and Peru, says McCulloch, Brazil has furnish^ 
£urq)e with the greatest quantity of precious metals. The rage for 
mining has, however, abated, and the people have betaken themselTes 
to the more rational and profitable pursuits of agriculture. There is 
a large iron foundry belonging to government, which was considered 
in 1^3 a failure* 

The population of Brazil are free and slave ; the former including 
Europeans, white persons born in Brazil, mulattoes, aborigines, 
Africans, &c. There are 88 titles of nobilitv, viz. : marquises, 
viscounts, counts and barons. The whole population, in 1844, was 
4,450,249, a very mconsiderable number for so vast an empire. 
McCulloch makes the estimate about 7,000,000. One-half, nearly, 
are negro slaves, and one-sixth only of Portuguese blood. Mr. Kid* 
der, who lately visited Brazil, says, " the Catholic religion and the 
priesthood are falling into decay." 

Brazil was discovered by the Spaniards, in 1500, and soon afler« 
wards by the Portuguese, which gave rise to serious disputes. The 
Ihitch, French and English plundered the earliest settlements. The 
Dutch held possession of difiRsrent positions till 1654, when they were 
expelled. In 1808, the Portuguese sovereign removed his court to 
Brazil, and threw open the ports to all friendly and neutral powers. 
A revolution having taken place in Pernambuco, the Portuguese con- 
stitution was adopted to arrest its progress. On the king's leaving for 
Portugal, a struggle ensued, which resulted in the establishment of 
the independent Empire of Brazil, under the son of the Portuguese 
king, in whose family it still remains. 

The cities of Brazil are upon the coast, the harbors fine, and rivers 
extensive. The Amazon is one of the wonders of the world. It was 
discovered by Orellana, who, in a frail craft, descended it from the 
mountains of Peru to the mouth. His description, published in 
Europe, was exaggerated and embellished in the highest degree, and 
gave rise to the El Dorado. A race of giant female warriors were 
described, which gave name to the river. These accounts were for 
a long time credited. 

** CoDBdering, Mys a historiaii, the leoj^ened period during which Brazil has 
been colonized, iU vast extent and fertihty, the variety of its productions and its 
famrable situation for commerce, its pro^ifress in the accumulation of population 
md wealth has been extremely slow. This apparent anomaly ma^, however, be 
CMOy explained. The slow progress of Brazil, like that of the contiguous ei devout 
Spamsh colonies, is entirely owing to the vicious principles on which it was 
gmremed by the mother country, and to the rigid exclusion of (breiguen from the 
cooBtry; tike oppressive restrictious laid on the trade and industry of the colo- 
nisia, aod more than all the rest, to the ignorance of the Portuguese, and their 
iBfeiioritv in respect of science and art to most other nations of Europe. Portu- 
cal eould bequeath nothing to her colonies but pride, superstition, and intolerance ; 
but since the downfall of the old colonial system, consequent on the emigration ojf 
the court to Brazil, the (bundations of a new and better order of things have bf'en 
laid ; nowug s^dorum nasciiur ordo. The settlement of thousands of foreigners 
in Brazil, and the unfettered intercourse she now carries on with all the most 
caviliaed countries in the world, have already had the l>eBt eficcts ; and though it 
w3 req ui re a lengthened period to counteract the joint influence of ignorance, 
* ry and a debasing superstition, BrazH it rapidljr rising, not merely in thA 
oC wealth md popauuioii, but also m ihaX « civiUiation.** 
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We proceed to notice the most important cities and trade of 
Brazil 

Pata is situated on one of the mouths oS. the Amazon, called 
Para River, 80 miles from the sea. The regular ebb and flow of 
the tides of the sea are observed for six hundred miles above the 
mouth of the Amazon, l^he position of Para is admirable for com- 
merce. Its highways and by-ways are all by water, on bays, rivers, 
lakes and creeks. Manufactured goods, silks, hardware, wines, 
spirits, porter, salt provisions, salt, flour, furniture, oil, gunpowder, 
iron in bars, lead, cordage, and sail-cloth, are imported to the 
amount of half a million of dollars. The export, in 1845, reached 
^147,505 sterling, embracing cotton, rice, rum, In4i& rubber, 
cacao, cloves, cofiee, gums, drugs, cabinet woods, etc* etc. The 
manufactures are cotton sacks and India rubber shoes. 

Maranham is a town of 30,000 inhabitants, and exhibits a gene- 
ral neatness and air of enterprise, said to be xmcommon in the other 
towns of the empire. The imports in 1841 were ;^359,526, exports 
^19,83a 

Parahiba exported in 1844, 2,134. tons of sugar, valued at ^33)- 
493 sterling; 23,172 bags of cotton> valued at de80,765 sterling; 
20,563 hides, ^,005 sterling. 

Pemambuco imports cotton goods from the United States ; cod« 
flsh, tea, earthenware, hats, flour, iron^ etc., from England, Francei 
and Germany. 

EXPORTS P&ODUCE PROM PBRKAMBUCO'— 1828-1846. 

Cotton. /^— ■■■■ Siig;ur> ■ ' '-n Hides^ 

Bair*^ Case*. Boxes. Bvrelik Bafs. Wt^-ftirob. Nio. 

1828. .70,785. ...22,870.. ..2,073.. ..31,078 6,^71... 1,460,628 52,444 

1829. .54,820. ...21,984. ...4,973. ...28.973 8,222... 1,463,332 46,573 

1830-.61,151-... 25 ,335. ...3,743. ...38,576.... 13,849. ..1J06.614 65,489 

1831. .53,157. ...27 ,970.... 1,402... .42,466...- 8,429... 1,799,986 76,584 

1832. .31,520... .21,708... .3,895.... 42,555.... 3.640. -.1,518,300 66,656 

1833.. 58,564.. -.15,507.... 3,432.... 54,477.... 5,444.. .1,301,612 84,743 

1834. .42,799... -12,148. ...1,262.. ..27,110.... 1.143... 854,088 86,350 

1835. .52,142. ...17 ,520... .2,846.. ..56,996...* 9,180... 1,388,888 91,492 

1836. .62,832. ...21,317 — .4,163. ...65.337. .--31,399-. 1,828,392 90,701 

1837. .43,847.... 17.774. ...1,603. ...57,346.... 19.248.. a,456,420 93.771 

1838. .60,648.... 20,806.... 1,929. ...,«8,812. ...29,927. ..1,750,380.. ..105.851 
1839.. 39,173... .20,891. ...3,739.-..Y8,800.. ..27 .923-.. 1,878.675. ...111,052 
1840..35,854....24,946....3,110.... 86,247.... 42,168- *2,191,093.... 132,993 
1841. .26,990. ...23,650. ...2,149. ...90,256.. ..66.296. ..2,261 699. ...136,494 
1842.. 21,357. ...20,123. ...1,361... .78,739... .5430. ..1,906,936... .125,296 
1843. .35,906. ...23,161. ...1,392. ...60,613.. ..73.204. ..2,017,522--.. 104,420 
1844. .41,385. ...21,388.... 772.... 75, 105.... 96,890. ..2,146.688.... 124.074 
1845.. 26,562. ...19,571.... 849.... 61,892.. .216,015... 2,565,824.... 163,935 

Bahia has a population, it is estimated, of 180,000. It was for- 
merly the principal rendezvous of the slavQ traders. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS — BAHIA, lB4d. 

England francs 15,307.047 6,740.242 

Hanae Towns 1,547.732. u 3.334,472 

Portncal 2,253,513 ..1.888,917 

Auslna 553,384 2.054.002 

Prance 2,342,336 851.859 

Africa 262,956 1,455.743 

Sw^en and Norway 109,763 ..1,550.751 

Sardinia. 586,884 991.926 

United States. 750.353 54.637 

SicUy 226,302 439.877 

Denmark — ;.. 411,562 

Other Countries 342,410 456.536 

Fishers 404,832 — 



Total fiancs24,687,512 20,180,524 

Rio de Janeiro, — " This port," says McGregor, " is much resorted 
to by vessels in distress, navigating the ocean between the capes of 
Good Hope and Horn. Ships of war and merchant vessels, bound 
round the capes, find this a most convenient place to procure water 
and fresh provisions. Ships from Europe and North America meet 
in this great conveying harbor : ships sailing to or arriving from 
Bombay, Canton, New Holland, New South Wales, Valparaiso, and 
the various islands of the Pacific, as well as California and Oregon, 
on the western coast of North America. 

** Rio Janeiro has become the chief emporium of Brazilian com- 
merce, and especially of its mining districts. All the ports on the 
coast south of Bahia, and it may be said, to the frontiers of the 
Banda Oriental, to Monte Video, send most of their produce for ex- 
portation to Europe or fbr home consumption to Rio Janeiro. 
Farinha, beans, bacon, dried or salt meat, are brought to the me- 
tropolis; hides, horns, dried meat, tallow and bacon, with rice and 
wheat flour, come by sea, chiefly from the provinces of Rio Grande 
do Sol and San Paulo ; the latter furnishes also cheese, the bark of 
the mangrove tree for tanning, with some gum woods, sugar, and 
nun ; Santa Cathcrina sends also sole leather, onions, garlic, dried 
fish, and pottery. The small harbors to the north of Rio de Janeiro, 
to wit, Jo^ do Paraiba, San Salvador, Macahe, Porto Saguro, 
Caravelhas, Victoria, d&c, supply vegetables and fish, beans, 
planks, hoops, Brazil wood, bark, charcoal, fuel, cocoa-nuts, to- 
bacco, sugar, rum, rice, d&c. 

" The inland trade is extensive between Rio de Janeiro and the 
neighboring provinces. From Rio Grande do Snl and San Paulo, 
many thousands of oxen, horses and mules, are annually driven to 
Rio de Janeiro. The inhabitants of the remote provinces of Mattc- 
Grosso and Goyaz bring gold in bars and dust, precious stones and 
smuggled diamonds, (the latter being contraband,) to exchange for 
European manufactures ; to the smaller ports of Brazil, Rio exports 
all sorts of European goods ; to both the western and eastern coasts 
of America, English and Portuguese goods; to Europe, sugar, cof- 
fee, cotton, tobacco, hides, otter skins, horse hair, &c. ; and in 
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speaking of trade, we must not omit the abhorred traffic, in human 
beings, which disgraces Rio Janeiro." 

1MP0ET8 AND EXPORTS — RIO JANEIRO, 1642-43. 
Importt. 



MHreia* 

Great Britain. 13.697,638 

United Stata« .4.028.471 

France 3,985,972 

Portugal 1^12.077 

Urugaay 1,552,640 

Argentine Repablic 932,092 

Hanfelownd 1.430,875 

Spaib k 618,249 

Brazil 1,062.205 

Otlier placed 2.045.460 

Total 31,265,679 



* The milroii U worth aboot SO e«ntik 



Exporti, 

Milreia. 

Great Britain 3,920.629 

United States 6.005,131 

France 1.118,036 

Portugal 1,205,100 

Uruguay 655^242 

Argentine Bepublic 704,206 

Belipnin 928,471 

Hante Towns 3,360.956 

Austrian Ports 2,050,075 

Denmark 544,920 

Sweden 469.097 

Genoal 389^)63 

Holland 34,923 

Uncertain .,. .. 834.190 

Total 22,220,305 

Chili. — Chili stretches in a long, narrow strip upon the Pacific 
shore of South America. Its rivers have but moderate capacities 
for navigation. Its agriculture is but slightly attended to. Cattle- 
raising is a common pursuit On the coast the fisheries might be 
prosecuted with great success. The number of copper mines is 
large, and there are a few of gold and silver. The manufactures 
are few, and of the coarser kind. Since its separation from Spain 
the commerce of Chili has increased, which cannot be said of other 
South American states. The increase has been very great. The 
trade is chiefly with Great Britain ; and exports of foreign goods are 
made from Chili to other states of South America. The imports 
from the United States are tobacco, candles, oil, sugar, manufac- 
tures ; those from Peru, dyes, coffee, sugar, pearls, cacao, tobacco, 
cotton, rice, salt, and spirits ; from La Plata, Paraguay tea, cotton, 
dec. Exports — bullion, copper, hides, tallow, pulse, wheat, fruits, 
drugs, and European goods re-exported. Chili is a republic, under 
a president elected for a term of years. It has a congress of 56 
members. The revolution commenced in 1810. It was kept under 
by the royalists from 1817 to 1818 ; but in that year secured its in- 
dependence. The chief commercial town is Valparaiso. 

Capt. Wilkes, of the United States' Exploring Expedition, writes : 
" I have had some opportunity of knowing Valparaiso, and contrast- 
ing its present state with that of 1821 or 1822. It was then a mere 
village, composed, with but few exceptions, of straggling ranchos. 
It has now the appearance of a thickJy-settled town, with a popula- 
tion of 30,000, five times the number it had then. Most of the 
buildings are of one story, and built of sun-dried brick. Santiago 
contains 60,000 inhabitants, and is increasing in wealth and popula- 
tion." 

In 1842, there arrived in Valparaiso 375 vessels, of 101,075 ton- 
nage ; 10,000 of these tons were from Great Britain, 7,000 from the 
United States, and 28,000 from Peru. The departures were 311 
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tessels of 82,390 tonnage, of which 15,000 were to England, 31,000 
to Peru, 10,000 to Brazil, and only 52,000 to the United States. 
The average annual export of Chilian products, from 1836 to 1840» 
has been stated at i£l,139,9ia 

TRADE, UNITED STATES AND CHIU — 1844. 

ExporU to CWL 

Fkh. on, and Sperm Candlet. . . .$6,953 

Stares, Shinj^et. Phrnks. 7,535 

Masta, Spars. Naval Stores 2,122 

Provisions, Beer and Spirits 63,489 

Breadstnfia 28,462 

Tobacco 6,411 

Wax. 9,258 

Sugar 22.550 

Mmnfiictares ^....703,951 

Snodries 5,914 

Exports of Foreign Goods.... .248.576 
Total $1,105^1 



ImforUfnm CkUi. 

BnllkmandSDecie $185,117 

Copper, pigs, oar, &c 355,842 

Dyo-Wood» 3,445 

Leghorn, Straw, &c., Hats.. .. 18.833 

Wool 19,847 

Cocoa 26,431 

Hemp 2,284 

Mannfiictiires 9,470 

Sundries 127,951 

Salt 600 



Total $750,370 



Colombia. — ^This territory in the most northern limit of South 
Am^ica, included in one union the states of Venezuela and New 
Granada in 1819. The revolutionists, under Sucre and Bolivar, 
having everywhere succeeded, Ecuador in 1823 was added. Vene* 
zuela separated from the other states in 1829, but rejoined them the 
following year. This union has, however, been broken up, and the 
states constitute separate and independent governments, which shall 
be considered in their order. 

New Granada is in the north-west of South America, and in- 
cludes the Isthmus of Panama. The inhabitants are descendants of 
Spaniards, Negroes, Mulattoes, Indians, dtc, and amounted, at the 
latest computation, to 1,360,000. Coarse woollens and cottons are 
manufactured for the consumption of the lower classes. Gold is 
found in the beds of rivers and in mines ; platinum exists on the 
Pacific shores. The other minerals, of silver, iron, copper, tin, and 
lead, are not plentiful. Emeralds are abundant in a river north of 
Bogota ; coal occurs on the banks of the Rio Sinu. The average 
annual value of the trade of Granada is estimated at 40,000,000 
francs. The imports in 1840 scarcely exceeded 17,000,000 francs ; in 
1843 they rose to 23,000,000 francs ; in 1844 they fell to 22,000,000 
francs. In 1843 the exports were 16,000,000 francs; in 1844, 
14,000,000 francs. The contraband trade is very large ; the trade 
is divided in the proportions of 

Jamaioasnd England, 13U)00/)00 francs. 

France, 3,769.000 ' 

United States, 1^)00,000 « 

Island of Curacao, 8«),000 " 

fspain, 610,000 « 

Vcneiuela and Peru, each, 730,000 " 

The imports from the United States arc flour, salt goods, drugs, Slc, 
The port of Carthagena on the coast is one of the finest harbors in 
the world. The port of Panama conducts chiefly a coasting trade. 
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A line of steanirships carry the English mail from Chagres to Val^ 
paraiso. The West India steamers leave the mail at the isthmus to 
to be carried across to that point* 

Venezuela. — ** The Republic of Venezuela is a vast, fertile and 
splendid region ; magnificent rivers, fertile forests, high mountains, 
low alluvial districts, and islands, and plains, are its remarkable fea- 
tures. Its name is derived from a fancied resemblance to Venice in 
the first Indian villages discovered. The republic is divided into 
thirteen provinces, of which Caraccas is the most important. The 
provinces have their governors, and send each two members to the 
senate. The government and laws are lodged in a President, Vice 
President, Senate, House of Representatives, ^c, Caraccas has a 
population of 50,000. Its port is La Guayra. The inhabitants of 
the towns and villages of Venezuela are chiefly farmers. The peo- 
ple and government have acted, it is said, since their independence, 
with more wisdom than any of the Spanish republics, except Chili. 
The Orinoco River is 1600 miles long, and receives innumerable 
tributaries. It is navigable for large vessels five hundred miles^ — it 
has several mouths. The regions drained by this river are in wilder- 
ness. A steam navigation of its waters would work miracles in a 
short time. Many movements have of late been made to bring about 
such a result, with which the reader is doubtless familiar.'' 

EZFORTS OF VENEZUELA — 1845. 

Great Britain and British Colonies $1,156,751 

United States, 1.370.596 

Denmark and Colonies. 441.336 

Germany, Bremen, una Hambarg, 701,68^3 

Spain and Colonies, 1,012,747 

France and French West Indies, 477.494 

Holiandand Curacoa, 268.135 

Mexico, i.... S-UoHi 

Granada and GtMjiara, • 6,000 

Havti. 540 

Sardinia, 43,557 

Austria, ' 22,000 

Otlier Countries, 704,000 

Total, ;.... $5,592,159 

Or in £ sterlingr, 894,745 

The imports in the same time, inchiding coin, firom all countries, were ^,961,727, 
or in X 793,877. 

PjiRAGUAY, though nominally included in the Argentine Confedera- 
tion, has scarcely e\'er joined the association. It was early under 
the government of the Jesuits, and on the war occurring between 
Spain and Portugal, the Indians took sides against the latter. The 
suppression of the Jesuits in France, and Spain, and Portugal, was 
followed by their banishment from America. The productions of 
Paraguay are numerous. Quantities of timber are floated down to 
Buenos Ayres. Tobacco, sugar and cotton, are exported ; caout- 
chouc and indigo grow wild ; Paraguay tea has been exported to the 
amount of 8,(M)0,000 lbs. The state of cultivation is superior to that 
of the neighboring Argentine states. Mr. Robinson saw white- 
washed cottages among the trees, surrounded by fields of cotton, 



yucca, and tobacco, Indian corn, sugar cane, &c. The dictator 
possessed, nearly half the country, in consequence of Jesuit confisca- 
tions. It is administered for the state, and agricultural improve- 
ments are extended by despotic regulations. Rice, maize, cotton, 
culinary vegetables are grown, and the breeding of horses and cattle 
promoted. The Paraguay tea is said to be as much used in Chili^ 
La Plata, Peru, Brazil, as China tea in England. Mr. Macgregor 
remarks, if the war between Buenos Ayres and Monte Video were 
ended — ifthe.se countries were tranquilized, tbft period will have 
arrived when a very lucrative trade may be carried on with the fertile 
region of Paraguay, and the countries drained by the Parana and its 
affluents. The government of Paraguay is an anomaly in the present 
times, says McCUilloch ; it approaches as near an absolute despotism 
as can well be conceived ; the dictatorship of Sylla, in ancient Rome, 
being the only model with which it may be compared. The second 
consul, Dr. Francia, had himself declared, in 1817, dictator for life. 
Utider his government the country exhibited great industrial im- 
provement. 

Ecuador, since the dissolution of the Colombian union, has* formed 
ta independent republic, governed by a president chosen for eight 
years, and a legblature of two houses. '* In the western region of 
Ecuador, Indian corn, plantains, yams, cacao, tobacco, sugar, cotton, 
and different kinds of tr(^ical fruits and vegetables are cultivated." 
From the elevated plains and valleys of the mountain region, wheat 
is sent down to Guayaquil and other low districts. Towards the 
southern extremity of the Andes, there ar^ extensive forests. The 
great plains yield wax, gum, resin, and sarsaparilla. In the moun- 
tain region, cattle in large herds, horses, mules, and sheep, are pas- 
tured. Turtles are abundant in the Amazon ; the mania fish abounds 
on the Pacific coast, and is salted for the Guayaquil market. Pearls 
were formerly fished ; cochineal is collected near Loxa ; small 
quantities of gold, silver, lead, and quicksilver are found. Salt is 
made on the coast. The manufactures of Ecuador are more impor- 
tant than those of any other of the South American republics ; coarse 
woollen and cotton stuffs are woven at many pi ace/ in the elevated 
▼alleys. There are manufactures of silk, and some tanneries. The 
city of Guayaquil contains 25,000 inhabitants. It supplies the set- 
tlements of the mountain coast with wine, brandy, and the sugars of 
Peru and Chili, and with European merchandize.* 

KXFOBTS, GUATAQDIL — 1843-44. 

m 

1<1|3 Cocoa, 15,339,970 lbs. Value, £ 170.4.13 

1S14 " 8,565 500" ** la'JwSS 

1843 Cotton, 80,000" « 1.JW0 

IgU " 256,000" " 4,618 

Peru. — ^The constitution of the present government of Peru 
was framed in 1823, upon the basis of that of the United 
States. The senate and chamber of deputies are chosen by the 
people; as also is the president every four years. The Span- 

* Macgregor, lOOl—We have adopted his laognage. 
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ish sjTstem, which limited supply, forced the inhabitants of Peru 
to make some indispensable articles. Coarse cotton and woollen 
stuffs are manufactured. At Lima, arequipa, cuzco, gold and 
silver vessels, utensils, trinkets, and ornaments are made. The 
internal trade is impeded from the want of roads. A trade in gums, 
cotton, resin, wax, sarsaparilla and coarse cottons, called Tu^uya, are 
exported from the eastern districts to those of Brazil, near the Ama- 
zon. The maritime commerce of Peru is chiefly with the western 
coasts and other republics of America, with Mexico, Central Ameri- 
ca, Guayaquil and Chili ; to which countries, sugar, wiue, brandy, 
salt, and other articles are exported. Gold, silver and saltpetre are 
also exported. The sugar mills, in the Valley of Huanuco, are made 
of wood and worked by oxen. On the larger estates, brass rollers 
are used, but with a single exception, the estate of Andaguaylla, the 
proprietors adhere to the old practice of working by oxen by day and 
by night, throughout the year. All accounts agree upon the dege- 
neracy of Peru since its independence. The population has decreased 
vastly. Von Tschudi, quoted by McGregor, gives a frightful account 
of prevailing immorality. He says, ** the number of new-born infants 
exposed and found dead, is very great. When a dead child is picked 
:up before the church, or in the str^t, it b carried without a word of 
inquiry to the Pantheon. Frequently it is thought not worth while 
to bury it. Vultures drag about the sweltering carcasses of infants, 
and devour them in the populous streets." The silver mines of Pasco 
are the richest in South America. There exist quicksilver mines at 
Huancabelica. Gold-dust and fragments are found in several rivers. 
Copper, iron, lead and sulphur exist 

Lima is the chief city of Peru, and is elevated 560 feet above 
the level of the sea. The houses are low, in order to stand the ef- 
fects of earthquakes. Population, 45,000. Its trade is conducted 
through the adjacent port of Callao. Capt Wilkes, of the United 
States' Exploring Expedition, who visited Lima in 1821 and 1841, 
marks the change : *' Everything betokens poverty and decay ; a sad 
change from its former splendor and wealth. The country has been 
a scene of conftnotion and revolution for the last 25 years. The 
neglected walls and ruined tenements, the want of stir and life 
among the people, are sad evidences of decay." 

CeUlao, according to Capt. Wilkes, has improved. The streets 
have been made much wider, and the town has a more decent ap- 
pearance. Water is conducted from the canal to the mole, and a 
railway takes the goods to the fortress, which is now converted into 
a depot. The best idea of the trade of Callao may be formed from 
the number of vessels that frequent it. The usual number in port 
is about 40, in the proportion of 9 ships of war and 35 merchant- 
men. 

The progress of Peru has been greatly retarded by its vicious ad- 
ministration of government. Monopolies of every kind have been 
established. A monopoly of navigating the coasts and ports of Peru 
in steam vessels has been granted for ten years to Mr. Wheelwright 



CRUGVAY — PATAGONIA. 
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fexpOKTa, P£RU — 1839, 1840. 



1839. 1840. 

BaA $50,327 117.999 

Bullion, &c 6v554,141 7,810.746 

Cbinchilla 11.016 9,648 

Copper. &c 91.089 105.210 

" in bars.... 14.637 21.318 

Cotton 371,800 429.444 

Hidea..... 6.859 1^,090 

Horns. --...320 — 

flealflkios 556 — 



1839. 

Saltpetre $299,152 

Sugar 52.150 

Tin 61,867 

Wool — vicuna 752 

sheep's... 252.032 
alpaca 397,650 
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Total fizports, 1839. 
u 44 lain 



1840. 
454,712 

64,948 

910 

295.208 

412,500 

$8,164,349 



1840 9.741,733 



iXFoars i!fTo peru — 1840. 
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From France. $l.4.')0.000 

Great Britain 6.150.000 

United States 1,400.000 

Canton and Manilla. 300.000 

Germany ' 300.000 

Spain and Cuba. 300.000 

-" Italy 200.000 

Total , $10,100,000 

Uruguay, or Monte Video, has an undnlating and fertile soil, with 
a temperate climate. The rains fall almost entirely during the winter 
months. Pasturage, rather than cultivation, characterizes the lands. 
The exports are hides, skins, hair, horns and jerked heed The city 
«f MwUe Vide0 contains 20,000 inhabitants. The chief trade of 
MoQte Video is with Europe and Havana. In consequence of the 
«iege and blockade of the town, no exports were made in 1844^ &c.; 

IMPORTS or MOHTE VlDEO-^1835. 

Doner* Carreney. 

From Englaad 993,954 

« France 3.U602 

•< BoenasAyres t275,935 

Braiil 706,428 

United Statea 333,811 

Bremen 17,403 

Hambnrff. 33.472 

Mediterranean. .d5-2.2-l.'i 

Portugal ; 12,720 

Chili 14.702 

Sypain 3,127 



it 

4€ 
€€ 
U 
« 

«C 



€3,095,39$ 

Patagonia and the adjacent islands are in the extreme south of 
South America. The Indians are tall and bulky, averaging, it is said,- 
six feet, though very exaggerated notions of these tall savages were 
ODce circulated and believed. They live under petty chiefs, who are 
possessed of but little authority. The Spaniards settled, in 1779, 
Fort St Julian, but speedily abandoned it. The coasts arc not often 
visited by other than whaling ships. Little in this barbarous and 
almost unexplored country can be worthy of mention. 

We have thus taken a survey of all the various divisions of South 
America in a manner much more hurried and imperfect than we at first 
amticipated. Scarcely more than a bird's eye view has been presented. 
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Wc must apologize to the reader, by pleading the haste of the printers, in 
getting out the present number of the Review. "Whilst writing this 
sheet, the previous one is in the compositors' hands, a thing very conh- 
mon in our editorial experience. To Mr. McGregor we make all 
acknowledgments for the assistance derived from his .valuable w^ork. 



Art. II.--THE SUfiAR CAKE/ 



Mc culloh's report on sugar to the. united states govern* 

MBNT, reviewed. 

New-Orleans, June 1, 1848. • 
Prof, J. D, B, De Bow : 

In the March number of your Review, (p&ge 249,) one of our 
sugar planters, who is also an Bble refiner, has stated some incorrect 
facts, in the report of Professor McCulloh, made relative to the 
sugar culture in Louisiana. Yet Mr. V. Aime, the author of these 
remarks, has only touched the part which has some reference to 
the improved apparatus, and to the ameliorations which have been 
introduced in the manufacture of sugar, for some years past. His 
long experience, his practical knowledge on this subject, have cer- 
tainly given him the right to correct tl^ errors of the learned Pro- 
fessor McCulloh, who, in my opinion, has qot always done justice 
to the Louisiana planters, in neglecting tQ "notice the efforts which 
they have never ceased to make, in order to ameliorate this im- 
portant branch of industry, notwithstanding the immense difficulties 
which surround it. 

It is impossible not to approve the excellent critical remarks 
which Mr. Valcour Aime has made, and for my own part, I think 
them perfectly just Like him, I have had opportunities of examin- 
ing, at different times, the finest sugar works in Cuba, and L did not 
find that they have made greater progress there in this branch of in- 
dustry than in Louisiana. But if we Rgree on this point, as we do 
on many others, there is, nevertheless, one point on which we enter- 
tain a slight difference of opinion. In commencing his remarks^ 
Mr. V. Aime declares that the report of Professor McCulloh "t5 the 
toork not only of a man of science, but of a conscientious one, wJu> 
has represented things as faithfully as he could, and without any* 
kind of deception** 

I am willing to admit, with Mr. V. Aime, all the high qualities 
which distinguish the author of the report ; I do not deny him any. 
But, sir, are all these high qualities sufficient to render the chemi- 
cal part of the professor's work exempt from faults? Assuredly not. 
I will now endeavor to show you, that with science, and the best 
faith in the world, it is possible to commit gross mistakes. 

In my opinion, the work of Professor McCulloh is essentially de- 

"* It ifl but fair to tbc author to remark, that hii criticisni was originally writltft ia 
he French language, and traiwlated in our office into £ogliBh.—|.Eo. 
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fective. The scientific or chemical part is radically and insuffera- 
bly bad. This is the point of difference between Mr. Y. Aime and 
myself. In his excellent remarks, Mr. V. Aime has shown you that 
the purely practical part of this work contains nothing new ; that it 
is of little value ; that, on the contrary, it contains a great many 
errors, and has proved it to you. 1 will proceed to show you that 
the scientific part is worth still lees than the practical. 

Since the appearance of this report, .many of the New-Orleans 
journals have analyzed and lauded it, in terms more or less extrava- 
gant, according to their inspirations or tastes. There are, per- 
haps, circumstances in which the puff is permitted, or at least tole- 
rated. But when the subject treated of is of such imi>ortance as 
that of the sugar culture in Louisiana, it seems to me it is highly 
culpable to bestow such extravagant praise on a work like Professor 
McCuIloh's. As a serious work, this report is undeserving any 
eulogy. Truly, the critic, in reviewing it, has little or nothing 
to do. 

The mission of Professor McCulloh was one of high interest. I 
believe you will agree with me upon that point. His report having 
been made public, every one has a right to praise or criticise it as 
he pleases. The opinions which I am about to express, are entirely 
disinterested. Relying on those pompous eulogies, which I had 
seen in a daily journal, I hastened to procure a copy of this report. 
I commenced its perusal with attention, in order to discover the in- 
ieresting chemical researches which I expected to find ; because, I 
confess, I am naturally curious about these sorts of novelties. I had 
believed that a work of the kind could only be undertaken by an 
able man, by a skilful chemist, and one who was also well-versed in 
the practice of making sugars. 

I will not undertake to make a formal and regular criticism of 
this work ; the task would be long. I might tire your readers, and 
it would be painful for me — I shy painful, fori confess that I always 
experience a sort of unpleasantness in exposing the errors made by an 
author, especially when they are so great as those made by Professor 
HcCaUoh. You will look in vain for a single paragraph in the 
chemical part of the report which does not present an open flank for 
the attack of the critic. I appeal*, sir, to all persons who have the 
slightest knowledge of chemistry. I will not, however, take advan- 
tage of the unfavorable position in which the author has placed him- 
self. I will confine myself simpl v to the most glaring errors. 

The process followed with a little too much confidence by the 
professor, in the experiment on molasses and raw sugar, has been 
tried in France long ago. The principal fault of this method is, 
that it is only applicable to the simple cases of a dissolution oipure 
sugar in water. If the liquid sugar to be examined contain foreign 
substances in solution, matters gummy, mucous, lactose, glucous, 
glutinous sacchamates, in general, the hydrate of carbon and other 
substances badly defined, mineral and organic salts, they act in the 
same manner as cry stalliz able sugar, and lead the operator into 
error. In acting upon a solution of pure sugar, the mistakes are 
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not less than from two to three per cent ; but in acting upon mo- 
lasses, they become monstrous ! I will return again to this subject 

In estimating the quality of foreign molasses arriving in the 
northern ports, the professor has made serious mistakes ; but, with 
the assistance of his favorite algebraic formula, and some logarithms, 
he arranges all that in the most elegant manner in the world; he 
extricates himself from this false position like a skilful man ; to em- 
bellish his errors, he adorns them in a mathematical form ! To say 
the least, it seems to me ridiculous to apply a learned algebraic for- 
mula to an experiment on molasses. We ought to have recouise to 
these means only, when acting upon bodies perfectly well defined, 
admitted by all the chemists, and of which the elementary composi- 
tion is known. Otherwise, I repeat it, we are subject to fall into 
serious mistakes. 

Molasses is, by itself, a very complex liquid, the intimate constitu- 
tion and composition of which, the professor seems to be entirely 
ignorant of; while his plan, aided by his formula, makes him com- 
mit errors from 10 to 12 per cent, in the appreciation of its richness 
in sugar, and that, without his being aware of it. Is the professor 
ignorant that, independently of organic matters, molasses from Cuba 
and other sugar-producing countries, where the ca&e attains a com- 
plete maturity, contain from 15 to 20 parts in the thousand of saline 
matters — salt of potash, salt of lime, of magnesia, hydrated silica, 
and that these matters can vary strangely in their proportions, ac- 
cording to the localities where the cane is cultivated 7 In this letter 
I propose to prove to you, that the molasses proceeding from raw 
sugar of Louisiana contains the matters which I have named, in 
proportions two or three times more considerable ! 

The appreciation of the real worth of the deposits or sediments, 
which we find in hogsheads of foreign molasses arriving in the ports 
of the northern states, that is to say, the appreciation of the quantity 
of crystal] iz able sugar which the deposits contain, is entirely erro- 
neous in the report of the professor. The deposits are often as rich 
as certain- raw sugars, and almost as easy to work by the refiner. 

At page 25 of his report, Professor McCulloh has given us a series 
of experiments or speculations, which he has made to ascertain in 
what manner the juice of the cane of Tahiti acts with some re-agent 
which he has employed for this purpose, (it would be the same with 
the juice of all other varieties of cane,) but it would be difficult to 
explain with what view he has done it, and wherefore. Since in the 
expose of his researches, he does not at all consider the signs which 
the re-agent has furnished. If he had analyzed the precipitates, he 
would doubtless have discovered the presence of phosphates of lime 
and magnesia in the juice of the cane ; hence, he would have been 
led to find the iialts of potash and hydrated silicar^the organic mat- 
ters; all that would have followed, of course. 

The experiment which he reports, (page 26,^ upon the precipitate 
occasioned by the acetate of lead, is exceedingly curious. The pro- 
fessor tells us, that after letting it remain 12 hours upon the filter, 
his cane juice had become so clammy and slimy, that not a drop 
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passed through the filter. His filter had become impermeable^ and 
he seemed astonished at it ! 

The professor, then, does not know that in warm climates the 
juice of the cane becomes deteriorated after some hours of ex- 
traction ; and that at the end of twelve hours, his juice, the juice 
upon which he makes his chemical investigations yh^d entirely passed 
into a state of viscous fermentation ! 

At pace 26^ parajpraphs 6, 7, 8, and 9, of his report, Professor 
McCullon expq^ the comparative experiments made upon three va- 
rieties of cane, with a view of ascertaining the quantity of juice 
which they contain per cent. Let him spealL for himself: 

COMPAKATIVIS JCXruuiUCIf TS ON THX TIELD IN JUICE OF THREE 

VARIETIES OF THE CANE. 

(6.W"I weighed, and aoourateW, 21.111 ounces of ribbon cane, which was then 
roUed in a hsodmill, consisting of a pair of small rolls, similar to those used for 
rolliDg metals, or to the large rolls of the ordinary sngar-miU. For the use of 
this apfwratus, I was indebted to Mr. Doggui, of the Saratoga Estate, who had 
oosea it to be constructed for similar experimental purposes. The above men- 
tioned quantity of cane thus yielded 13.542 ounces of juice of the specific gravity 
1.085, corresponding to lO'^ Baume of the cross instrument I employed, but to 
11*^ Baume as indicated by the glass pese-tirop belonging to Mr. Duggan. The 
wet begasse obtained at the same time weighed 8.007 ounces. 

*' The sum of the weights of the puioe and the begasse being only 20.549 
ooncet, it follows ttiat 0.562 is the weight of juice lost and retained upon the sur- 
face of the milL This loss I considered so great that I wasindooed to repeat the 
•zperiment, with, if poasible, greater care, and with the foUowing results : 19.483 
of ribbon cane yielded 11.094 ounces of juice, and 7.886 ounces of moist begatta; 
the qoantity of juice retained by the mill, or lost, being 0.573 ounces. Hence 
we have tlie comparative results : 

Itt Experiment. 9nd Expert meat. 

Moist begatta 37.92 40.51 

Jnioe obtained 59.40 56.58 

Juice lost w 2.68 2.91 

Ribbon cane 100.00 '. 100.00 

(7.)—^ After drying for forty-eight hours by exposure to air and sun, tlie 8.007 
ooocea of moist begatta, of the first experiment, weighed only 3.422 ounces, and 
had therefore lost 4.585 of water by evaporation. Likewise, the 7.886 ounces 
of becmtta of the second experiment, similarly dried, weighed 3.510 ounces, and 
bad therefore lost by evaporation 4.376 ounces of water ; if this water be sup- 
posed to be united with one-fourth of its own weight of sugar, a eupposition 
which difien probably little from the truth. Then 5.731 would be the amount 
of jnice retained by the 8.007 ounces of moist begatta in the first experiment, 
■nd#5,470 ounces would be the corresponding amount of juice retained bv tho 
moist begassa of the second experiment. Hence it would foUowi that the nbbon 
cme experimented upon consists of : 

let Experimeat. Snd ExperimeBt 

Woody fibre 11.00 12.40 

Saccharine juice 89.00 87.60 

100.00 

" Of the 88 per cent, of juice thus shown to exist in this ribbon csne, 62 ner 
cent only were expressed ; and the begatta of cane ground in large mills proba- 
l^y retains a similar proportion. 

'(8.) — " From 15.072 of Creole or crystalline cane, rolled in the same manner 
•• the above, 9.399 ounces of juice of the specific gravity of 1.079, or 9°5 Baume, 
were obtained, and also 5,365 of moist begatta ; 0.308 ounces of juice being left 
oa the firiwe of the rolls. By drying for finrty-eighthoan in the air and sen, iIm 
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5.365 ooBceB of moist bentta lost 2.666 oa&oes of water ; and rappoting tfaif 
water to have existed in that besatta aa^ccharine laice, contaioiog about one- 
fifth of sQgar, we have, as the yield by rolling and the composition of this oahe, 
the two following respective results : 

Juice expressed 64.40 Jaice obtained 86 50 

Moist begatta 35.60 Dry woody fibre ..13.50 

100.00 100.00 

Hence ve find that only about three-fourths of the juice contained 
in this cane was eicpressed by the process employed. 

(d.)—*' B^ similar treatment, 10.3855 onnces -of Otaheite cane yielded 6,502 
ounces of juice of lighter color, apparently clearer than that obtained from either 
of the other varieties of cane, and of the •pecifli- vravity of 1.0875, <ir 10^5 « 
Baume; also, 3.652 ounces of moist begatta. It hsid, therefore, left on the sur- 
face of the rolls of the mill, 0.32 15 ounces of juice. After drying the begassa for 
two days in the son, it weighed 1.9202 ounces, and had, therefore, suffered a loss 
of 1.7318 ounces of evaporated water. Hence, I deduce as above the results: 

Juice expressed.... 64.83 . Juice oontained 85.67 

Moist begassa 35.17 Woody fibre 14.33 

100.00 100.00 

" The begassa, therefore, retained 20.84 per cent, of the 85.67 per cent of 
jaice which this cane contained. 

'* The crystalline cane employed in the preceding experiments was pkmt 
cane, while the ribbon and Otaheite were raUoom ; hence the great difference 
of density in the juice obtained from the former. A perfectly fair comparison 
of tiie three varieties could only be made by using |»iant canes or rattoons for 
each ; but these experiments serve to show, also, that juice from plant cane is of 
inferior richness to that from rattoons. In other respects, the canes were simi- 
lar, and tiie comparison exact ; for they had all grown in the same field, and 
were of the same age.*' 

All this is very clear, and no person, however simple, can be de- 
ceived. Let us examine carefully these four paragraphs, and catch 
the professor in his own net. 

Ader having passed the ribbon cane into a little hand-mill, the 
professor found that the juice expressed had a density of 1.065, cor- 
responding, said he, to 10^ of the ptsc'sirop of Baume. The instru- 
ment which he used was of copper ; but this same juice, marked 11^ 
of Baum^, was, however, by the pese^sirop in glass belonging to Mr. 
Duggan. What can we think of that ? 

First, we see here two instruments in conflict, one says 10 and 
the other 11. Which of the two is right? 

Well, if the density of this juice Vas of 1.085, as Professor Mo- 
Culloh affirms, they were both false. After this, what confidence 
can we place in an experimentalist who has not even proved his sac- 
charometer ? — who, before making his experiments, has not assured 
himself that it was exact ? 

Had the juice upon which the professor made his experiments a 
density of 1.085 ? or did it weigh 10^ in the ptse-sirap of Baume ? 
or did it mark IP in this same instrument? Fiat lux ! For us, 
we will tell him that 1.085 density corresponds exactly to llj^of the 
pese-sirop of Baum^, which makes a pretty considerable difference 
. M lis ricimess in sngvt. We will show him this further on* 
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Juice of this density, in ordinary circumstances, contains per cent 
in weight : 

Jaice 89.00 

Woody fibre 11.00 

100.00 
It is twelve years since t established these proportions. 

($ 8.) — The Creole or ciystalline cane (cane of Malabar) was pressed in the 
little mill; its juice had adeusity of 1.079 ; it marked 9^5 of Baom^ ac- 



oblding to Professor McCoiloh. We still find the professor at fault 1.079 den- 
sity corresponds to 10^^ of the ptte-iirop of Baame. 

Under the most ordinary circumstances, this caiie contains per 
cent: 

Jnico 91.00 

Woody fibre 9.00 

100.00 

The error made by Professor McCulloh is 3^ per <sent Since, 

according to him, this cane contains : 

Juice 86.50 

Woody fibre 13.50 

100.00 

Let US pass to his third experiment. 

(i 9.)— The cane of Tahiti was sabmitted to the same treatment as the two 
preceding varieties. The juice obtained had a density equal to 1.0875, or, ac- 
cording to Professor McOalloh and his instrameut, it marked 10^5 of Banm^. 
The same error is again made here ; 1 0375 density equals 11]^ of Baum^.. 

Cane juice of this quality is composed of : 

Crystallizable sugar 20.92 

Salts and orgauic matters .' 40 

Water 78.C8 

100.00 

According to Professor McCulloh, this cane contains per cent : 

Juice 85.67 

Woody fibre .'j,. ...14.33! 

100.00 

Errors increase in magnitude as we advance. According to the 
« experiments made by me and those made by Mr. Peligot of Paris, 
this cane contains per cent, in weight : 

Juice 90.00 ^ 

Woody fibre 10.00 

100.00 

The error committed here by the professor is 4.33 per cent. This 
is mot a laughing matter ; but 1 would observe, that it is not possible 
to push negligence further. 

The professor does not tell us if he has passed the canes in any mills 
of the Island of Cuba, in order to ascertain the quantity of juice 
wldch these mills can express of a given weight of canes; this was 
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nevertheless of great importance. At page 40, paragraph 14, he 
tells us that he believes that we obtain about 60 of juice for 100 of 
cane. But he does not speak positively. Nerertheless, if the expe- 
riments made by the Professor of Chemistry at the Uniyersity of 
Havana are correct, the planters of Cuba are far from obtaining this 
result I will give you the experiments of Professor Casaseca on this 
subject : 

RIBBOir CANES. 

100 ribbon canes, passed in a water-mill upon the ingenio Alez- 
andrtOy belonging to Count O'Reilly, have given : 

Jaice 45! 

Bagaase 55 

CREOLE, OR MALABAR CAZTE. 

100 Creole canes, passed in a mill moved by steam upon the inge" 
nio EcoHomica, belonging to Don Pedro Diago, have given : 

Juice 35! »! 

Begaise • 65 

100 
CAirC OF TAHITI. 

100 canes of Tahiti, passed in a mill moved by oxen upon the tn- 

genio Coca, belonging to Don Ambrosio Romero, have given : 

Juice 56 

Begaaee 44 

100 
TAHITI CAITE. 

100 canes of Tahiti, passed in a water-mill upon the ingenio Rth 
landa, belonging to Don Lorenzo Montalvo, have given : 

Juice 57 

Begatie - ^3 

100 

' If this is the prc^ess that the planters of Cuba have made in the 
sugar business, but especially in the extraction of juice, as Professor 
McCulloh tells us, we can show him that the Louisiana planters are 
not behind him on this point. We have the advantage of knowing 
Professor Casaseca ; we know also the plantations upon which these 
experiments were made. I will by and by explain to you how Pro- 
fessor Casaseca fell into mistakes in making the above experiments. 

PRODUCE or THE CANE-JUICE BT THE AID OF CTLIlfDER PRESSES 

MOVED BT ITEAX IV LOUISIANA. 

The five following experiments were made upon five varieties of 
canes, with a horizontal mill, moved by a steam machine from West 
Point, of 16 horse power — a first-rate mill. 

The mill was left in the same condition as when it performed its 
daily work ; the weighed canes were placed upon the porteuse in the 
same manner and of the same thickness as this last was accustomed 
to be used. The five experiments were made upon the plantation of 
of Mr. Y- B. MarmiUioD, the 25th November, 1842. 
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I report with confidence these five experiments, because they were 
made with the greatest care. 

lilt— Bibban or Java Cane i, 1000 Ibi. 

Jaice ezpreaaed 631 

Begafse :.. 399 that is, 63 per cent. 

1000 

The density of this juice was L059.7— it marked 8|^ by the pese- 
sirop of Baam^. 

2d— violet Canee of Java 1000 lbs. 

Joice expreated 860 

Begaiie.. 370 

1000 6S per cent. 
l*he density of this jaice was 1.061.5 — ^it marked 8^ of Baum^. 
3d— Grey Canea 1000 Iba. 

This variety of canes is found mixed with the ribbon canes upon 
all the plantations, but it constitutes a distinct variety. 

Juice expressed 640 lbs. 

Begaase 360 

1000 64 per cent. 

The density of this juice was 1,056— it marked 7|^ of pese-sirop 
of Baum^. 

4th— Otaheite canes 1000 lbs. 

Jaice expressed..... 658 

Begasse 342 66 per 100. 

1000 

The specific gravity of this juice was 1,0615— it marked 8} 
Baum^. 

5th — Malabar, or Creole canes 1 000 lbs. 

Juice expressed >>77 

Begasse 323 very near 68 per 100. 

1000 

The specific gravity of this juice was 1.065— it reached 90 with 
the ptse-sirap of Baum^. 

These two last varieties of canes are less hard to express than 
the three preceding, which are always more ligneous. 

You thus see that you can obtain in Louisiana from 64 to 65 per 
cenL of cane-juice with a sixteen horse power engine. 1 could men- 
tion other experiments made for the same purpose in other mills, 
which experiments have clearly demonstrated that a large number of 
planters in Louisiana obtain from 63 to 64 per cent, of juice. But, 
sir, if you think that I consider this result as the perfection of labor, 
you deceive yourself. No, the planters can exceed even this ; they 
can easily obtain on an average, and without trouble, from 72 to 75 
per cent of cane-juice.* 

* It was after many years of enormous loss of juice, occasioned bv a bad altera of 
expression, thatlprc^;>ose<ly sixorfeven years ago, tbia secondmvVV. (^oodaA'^ncft'x^VRll 
alwa^-a fillowed. I mviie tboae nlaaten who are ttili in doi]^ \Q coDaoifll ^a^^B^wlb- 
Jeet Mr. Lapfee, m tbepuiMk of St- Jamctb 
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In making the above mentioned experiments, there are certain inr 
dispensable conditions to be observed. You can extract with the 
same mill without interfering with it in any way, sometimes 55, some- 
times 6O4 and sometimes 65 per cent, of cane-juice, and sometimes 
more than this. This depends on the quantity of canes which you 
bring under the cylinders at the same time, and persons unaccu^ 
tom^ to this species of experiment are very apt to fall into error. 

Another condition, and by no means a less important one, is that 
the cylinders of the mill make no more than four revolutions a min- 
ute. To a mill which is not very tight, if you convey but a small 
quantity of cane at a time, these cahes will not be well pressed, es- 
pecially if they happen to be hard. A trial of this kind will not 
give an exact idea of the quantities of juice susceptible of being ex- 
tracted out of a hundred canes by this mill. The sugar planter who 
consumes daily a large quantity of cane-juice, ought not to tighten his 
mill ; but if he wishes to have a good pressure, he must load very 
heavily the parteuse. The canes arriving "fit masse" press one 
another, and the result is the same when the mill is very tight, but 
with the difference, that by this means and by a single pressure you 
obtain a large quantity of canejuice which is impossible when the 
mill is very tight In both cases the pressure may be. equally good ; 
and a mill disposed of as above mentioned, which can give easily, in 
twenty-four hours of labor 30,000 gallons of juice, the cane being 
well pressed — (64 per cent.) would not yield one half of the quantity 
if it was very tight, and the pressure would not be superior. 

There is at this time on the plantation of V. B. Mar million, in the 
parish of St. John the Baptist, a mill from the foundry of Niles, of 
Cincinnati, which can yield 2,000 gallons of juice an hour ; making 
48,000 gallons in twenty-four hours, and that, too, without any ex- 
traordinary exertion. With this mill Mr. Marmillion obtains from 
64 to 65 of cane-juice by one single pressure. In the West Indies, 
where the juice marks on an average 11^ Btium^ pesc-sir op, a mill 
of this force could very easily furnish cane-juice in a sufficient 
quantity to make 5,000 lbs. of sugar in its raw state, and completely 
drained. I saw at the residence of Don Jiisto Contero's plantation, 
Trinidad de Cuba, a mill worked by a twenty horse-power engine, 
which yielded 48,000 gallons of cane-juice in twenty-four hours ; and 
there are in Louisiana a great number of mills of that power. 

In paragraph 11, page 28 of his report. Professor McCulloh gives 
us a specimen of his modus operandi to ascertain the proportion of 
crystallizable sugar ccmtained in cane-juice of whatever quality. We 
will lay before you the exposition of his method in his own words. 

ANALYSIS OF OTAHBITE CANE JUICE. 

(J 11.)^*' Five oances of fresh cane juice jast from the mill, of the specific 
gravity 9^ Baiim«S, were weighed exactly, and tn this one ounce of a solution of 
•nb-acetate of lead was added, which cau!*ed an abundant precipitate to be formed. 
After standing one hour to settle, the clear liquid was decanted carefully, and 
alonhol poured upon the precipitate, that it migrTt be filtered. The filtration was 
performed readily, and the filtered aleoholio Kqtiid was of a beantifiil tranipareiit 
jdlowith green color, iodicating tint the alct^iol had distoWed loiiie coloriiig 
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mtlter. With iodide of potamaiii the filtered liquid gtcve an •bondant predpitata 
of iodide of lead, showing the sob-acetate of lead bad been osed in exceqa. The 
washed precipitate, dried over a lamp on wire gaaze, was fondd to weigh 0.049 
oonoe ; and when incinerated in a porcelain cracible, it yield^nl 0.0206 onnoe of 
protoxide of lead, tlence, five onncea of this cane juice, give, with snb-acetata 
of lead, a precipitate containing 0.0284 onnce of extractive matter, which amoonli 
to 0.568 onnce in 100, or rather nuire than h^lf of one per cent. 

($ 12.^ — ** Of the same cane juice, specific gravity 1.0843, one hundred volnnea 
were mixed with three volumes of a solution of sub-acetate of lead, and the mix- 
tore waa then filtered; (dans- quelles proportions ^tait sons acetate deplombf) 
after filtration, the liquid remained of an olive tint, and sub-acetate of lead save 
with it a slight mucila^oous precipitate, which floated instead of aubsiain^, 
showing the saturation incomplete. Neither iodide of potassium nor sulphuno 
acid could detect in it a trace of lead. Filtered through fine bone black, with 
which it had previously been gently heated, it became colorless, and sufficientlr 
transparent for optical examination, to which it was then subjected with the fi»* 
lowing results : 

(CiMnmeni U iou»-ae$taie, de plomb a UU agi aur ton jut de eannu t Le Pr^ 
feueur m garde bien de mmt fexpliquer ) 

d s 1.075 ; t » 27. 6 o 

a <- 29<* ; e <- 0. 97 

a".- — 9'* 5; n » 0. 9 

Hence, 

Log. a.... 1.46240 Log. (1 -|- O .... 0.13481 
Log. n...T.95424 Log. a' 1.41664 

Log. a'. . . 1.41664 Log. (1 -i- r') a. c. T.86012 

Log. a/. ..0.97772 Log. 8 1.41157 



Log. r^...l.56U)8 



8 



Hence, 



132.79 d 

Log. (132.79) a.12316 

Log. a 0.03141 

2.154.57 
Log. 8 1.41157 

Log. X T.26700 

" Therefore, x ^ 0.1H07, and hence this cane juice contains 18.07 per cent, of 
crystallizable sugar. 

We may therefore regard the juice examined as composed of : , 

Water 81.36 

Crystallizable Sugar, 18.07 • 

Extractive Matter, 0.57 



100.00 



** The preceding calculations, in which the Log. a' exceeds slightly Log. 8. 
would indioate a trace of some other light pNolariziug substance besides caoe sugar; 
bat. as these numbers differ only in the third place of decimals, the variatioa is 
within the limits of errors of observation. With Trommer's copper test I ob> 
tained only the blue oolor for cane sugar, and no reduced oxide of copper. 
Hence, I ooodode, that ripe cane juice, when fresh, contains only crystallisablf 
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($ 13.^— "To confirm the ahove reanltsof optical analysis, I placet) hi a p«iroe- 
laiQ crucible, wei^bin^ 0.572 onnoe, a portion of the same oaae j>iice, wbick 
weigbed. together with the crucible, 1.56725 oz., hence 0.99525 was the weight 
of the juice. This juice was tbeu gently evaporated over a spirit lamp to a thick 
•imp, after whicbit waa placed in the oven used fur drying the clayed sugar/ 
and aJlowed to remain there twenty*foor hours, when it was taken out and fnirod 
to be quite solid and dry. To expel any remaining moisture, I again heated it 
gently over a spirit-lamp, and then weighed it ; the weight of the>cnicib1e and i>a 
contents was 0.75816 ounce, and therefore, 0.99.525 ouncM of juice yielded 0.18616 
of dry solid matter. Hence, we have as the composition of this cane juice: 

Water, 81.3 

Solid Matter 18.7 

100.0 

a result which agrees perfectly with that obtained optically, and which this ex- 
periment was designed to test, by a ruder but less abstr-act method ; but which re* 
•alt differs somewbat from that obtained by M. M. I'elignt and Gasaseca, wbe 
give 79 per cent, of water and 2 1 per ceuU of sugar as the composition of Otaheita 
and Creole cane juic^." 

Otaheite cane-juice, subjected to the above mentioned experiment, 
marked 9^ Baume ; its specific gravity 1.0643 ! And this the professor 
himself tells us ! There is, beyond all doubt, a gross error here, which 
engenders many others. At ^ 6, page 26, the professor informs us 
that a quantity of cane-juice, of the specific gravity 1.C85, corrcs- ' 
ponded to 10^ Baum^ of the instrument A« employed , but to 11^ 
Baume as indicated by another ' instrument. On this occasion Ke 
tells us that cane-juice, of specifiQ gravity 1 .0843, marked 9^ Baum^ 
pese-sirop. What is the meaning of all this disorder— of all these 
contradictions ? 

Cane-juice of 9^ Baum^ j^ese-sirop, corresponds to a specific gravity 
of 1.065 — a similar juice contains 16 per cent, of crystallizable sugar. 

Cane-juice, of the specific gravity 1.0843, corresponds to llj^ 
Baume pese-sirop ! A similar juice contains 20 per cent, of crystalli- 
zable sugar, all saline and organic matters being deducted ; and you 
will perceive that by his analytic process, Mr. McCuHoh only makes 
out 18.07. The error is gross. 

Professor McCulloh considers the juice submitted to this examina- 
tion as being composed of 

Water 81.36 

Crystallizable sugar 18.07 

Extractive matter t 0.57 

100.00 

What is this eirtractive matter 1 Where ar« the sulphs. of po- 
tassium, of lime, of magnesia, etc ? I will state hereafter. 

Where are the organic matters — albumen, pectme and others, 
which he mentioned before? Did these matters have no existence 
in the cane-juice which he examined by the new method ? What 
ought we to think of such an analysis T Of what use is this long stt ing 
of logarithms, of the optical examination, and the re-agent of Troia- 
mer, if we are led into error — if this method is infinitely more de- 
fective th^n the old one ? For all the chemists in the world have con- 
fidence in the latter. 
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This method (that is/ the one used by Professor McCuUoh, for it is 
not his own) is remarkable for its elegant and seducing simplicity. 
This cannot be denied ; and persons having only a superficial knowledge 
of mathematics, and who are ignorant of chemistry, will readily yidd 
to its influence, because they see an algebraic formula applied to a 
chemical analysis. But we must beware, and fortify ourselves against 
all this species of seduction. 

The other analyses of Professor McCuHoh are all of the same 
description. 

22. In order to separate the foreign matters, the professor pours 
a solution of acetate of lead in his cane-juic6 with the intention 
of separating the extrtutive matter from it, because he firmly believes 
that bis only concern is extractive matter and a solution of sugar 
in the water. The acetate of lead, according to his idea, combines 
with the extractive matter, and has no action on the sugar. The 
whole is thrown on the filter ; he collects the precipitate, washes and 
dries it. Heaven knows in what manner he performs this operation. 
Af\er this he finds that his precipitate weighs 0.049 ounces ; he in- 
cinerates it in a porcelain crucible, and discovers that the- residue 
weighs 0.0206 ounces, and that it is onfy protoxide of lead! The 
extrart'tve matter has disappeared. He does not mention whether he 
deducted the weight of the ashes proceeding from the filter, fiut in- 
dependently of the organic matters, the professor did not per 
ceive that his precipitate contained phosphate of lead, sulphate o. 
lead, chloride of lead, oxide of iron, manganese, silica^ etc. All 
these come under the denomination of extractive matter ! Another 
objection presents itself The professor was not aware, as I had oc- 
casion to remark, that his cane-juice — that cane-juice on which he 
operated, contained phosphate of lime, phosphate of magnesia, sulphate 
of potassium, and chloride of potassium; and the result was, that the 
acetate of lead which he added to it decomposed those several and 
different salts, and replaced them by acetate of lime, acetate of ma|r» 
nesia, and acetate of potassium, which salts remained in solution in 
the filtered cane-juice, which he says contained nothing but sugar ! 
But it is evident that the above salts formed a constituent part of hie 
sugar ! And after a series of most laborious calculations, overloaded 
with logarithms, he arrives at the conclusion, that a juice of the spe- 
cific gravity of 1.0843, contains 18.07 per cent, of crystallizable 
sugar ! 

I shall now proceed to lay before you the old method, which I use 
myself, to ascertain the richness of cane juice or of any sweet liquid 
whatever, and also to ascertain the specific gravity of any other bodies,, 
whether liquid or solid. 

In order to ascertain the richness of a sirup or of any saccharine 
liquid, it is necessary in the first place to determine its i^iecific grav- 
ity. This must be taken exactly, and as much as possible between 
4 and 5'^ of the centigrade thermometer. If the atmospheric tempe- 
rature was of 15, 20, 25^ or more, this difference must be corrected 
by calculation, or the temperature of the liquid must be reduced ar* 
tfficially to 4^ centigrade, or 40^ Fahrenheit 
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For example, in a solation of pure sugar of the specific gnvitf 6( 
1.061.5, or of 1.061 grammes to the litre, I begin first by ascen 
taining the quantity of cubic centimetres of sugar contained in this 
liquid, and I represent this quantity by x. 

The specific gravity or density of pure sugar = 1.606 ; that is, a 
cubic decimetre of sugar, supposed to be pure and without interstices^ 
weighs 1.606 grammes ; an equal volume of water weighs lOM 
grammes at 4^ centigrade. 

From tbene data. I establish the following equation i 
1.0615 -^ lOOO X 1000 61.500 

1.606 — 1000 606 

61.500 

ss 101.4 cnbic centimetreB of sugar, what will the 1000 cabkl 

606 centimetres of tried liquid f ^ 

Composition in Tolame of 1000 cubic centimetres of a solution of sogar wA 
1.061.5 grammes: 

Sugar, ss 101.4 cubic centimetres^ 

Water, -> 1000 ^ 101.4 «» 898.6 

1000.0 

Composition as regards weight of this same litre , of a solution of 
Sugar at 1.061.5 erammes, 

Water ^ 898.6 cnbic centimetres *• 898<6 grfemmes^ 
Sugto «« 1.061.5 -» 898^ «i 162.9 

1.061.5 grammes, 
that is the weight of the litre of the solution of sugar. 
This saccharine liquid contains per hundred, in weight- 
Sugar 15.35d 

Water * 84 650 

100.000 

By acting on a solution of pure sugar at any specific gravity, and in 
following, step by step, the above method, you succeed in finding thcf 
per centage of the sugar with the most rigorous exactness. 

In making the application of this formulate a sirup made of any cane* 
juice whatever, and to ascertain the quantity of* sugar it contains, either 
the weight or the volume given, it is necessary to deduct the weight of 
the saline and organic matters contained in this sirup, which matters 
vary in proportion to the quality and the nature of the cane^juice em^ 
ployed. This experience alone can teach. 

If I apply this formula to a cane-juice of good quality marking 8^ 
B^ximc pexe-seU, of specific gravity 1.0615 (Louisiana cane-juice,) 1 
find that the matters in solution giving the specific gravity to this 
juice exists there in the proportion of 15.35 per cent 

On the other hand, knowing by analysis that the proportion of saliner 
inorganic matters is of 6.75 per cent, in a juice of the same specific 
gravity, by the difference I establish the composition of this juice : 

Crystallizable sugar 14.63 

Salts and organic matters •. 67 

15.35 

Water 84.65 
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At page 28, ^ 11 of his report. Professor McCulloh informs us 
that a juice of the specific gravity of 1.0843 determined by his me- 
thod, contained per 100 in weight : 

Water 31.36 

CrysiallizBble sugar , 18.07 

Extractive matter? 0.57 

100.00 
23. In applying the method just described to this juice; of the 
specific gravity of 1.0843, and which is beyond all doubt more exact 
than that used by the professor, we 6nd it to contain : 

Water.-. 79.396 

Cryttallizable sonr : 20.179 

Saiioeaud organic mattert 425 

loo.ooa 

The error in this instance is more than -^ in the richness in su- 
gar ; and to make similar mistakes it is not necessary to be a chemist. 
Another specimen of the manner of arriving at a chemical analysis 
by Professor McCulloh. 

Let us permit him again to explain his method in his own lan- 
guage, page 36, paragraph 31. 

ANALTSIf OP BOMX OP THE FECULENCIKS CONTAINBD III OTAHEITE 

CANE-JUICE. 

(31.) — " For the porpoae of aioertahiing what is the nature of the greater part 
of the feooleociet contaiDed in cane-juice, and which leparate by gentle neat 
aboe, I took a portion of the same from the clarifier, heated to 140** Fahrenheit, 
and snhjected it to analysis, with the following results: 

" The feculencies, as taken from the pan, were partially dried by exposure to 
the air, bat they were so retentive of moist n re that I foaiiuit impractioible to dry 
them thoroughly without heat, which would probably chan^ the combinations of 
their elements, and was therefore avoided ; and when mixed with water, they 
formed a mucilaginous mass which could not be filtered. K portion of the iiill 
Bioist feculencies being then carefully weighed^ was thnmtighly wnshed with 
alcohol of the strength of 95 per cent, and the mixture subjected to filtration on 
a counterpoised filter. The solid matter in the filter was gently and freely 
washed with fresh alcohol, after which js formed a perfectly dry mans, and was 
equal in qaautity to 11.04 percent of the original matter treated with alcohol. 
Br evaporation of this alcohol it yielded 1.64 parts of cerosie, and a small portion 
Of ao essential oil ; it had thereff>re taken up 87.33 parts of water. Hence, the 
acam examined is composed of 87.32 per cent of water, and 12.68 p«r cent^ of 
dry matter. From the^e results, united with thoM of an aiittlvitis of the portion 
Bttsolnble in strong alcohol, I obtained, as the composition of the 12.68 [Htr cent 
of dry matter in feculencies, which separate from Otabeita cane-juice by heat 
ftlooe-— 

1.— Woody fibre, 705 

2— Albumen, 14 

How Strange ! how did the professor perceive that this was albv* 
meo only T 

a.— Cerosie. 12.9 

Gerosie being entirely insoluble in alcohol, the professor has niis- 
iaken chlorophylle for cerosie I ! t 

4. -Silica ' 13 

A. — Phosphate of Lime, 1 1 

There was also phosphate of roagnesia w\\h \]be ^Yko«(»\iiAA ^\\\aft\ 
bai ibiM the profeamw did not see. 
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O.^OxideoflroD; 0.2 

Oxide of manganese waa also mixed wiih the oxide of iroa — ^boC 
the professor was equally blind. 

T—Essential Oil, atrace. 

1000 

It is less than nothing — it requires extraordinary vision to perceive H, 

This is what is called bdcler, a chemical analysis. 

The oxide of iron spoken of by the pfofessor in this case, does 
not issue from the cylinders of the mill as he supposes. The iron in 
the state of combination has its existence in the bark of the cane, 
and even in the juice of all the varieties of cane. How could he 
arrive at a correct idea of the constitution of the feculencies of cane- 
juice, when he asserts that he collected them before the ebullition of 
the juice ? At that time he had only a part of the feculencies, and 
it is with this portion of them that he gives us a specimen of what he 
denominates an analysis ! ! ! 

Farthermore, how could the professor expect to find alkaline salte 
in these feculencies, since the cane-juice, however rich it may be, is 
always acid, and owes this peculiar acid quality to the presence of 
the phosphate of lime. 

In the examination which he made of three varieties of cane- 
juice, in the island of Cuba, the professor passes over in silence the 
saline matters which exist in the juice of all canes, in greater or less 
proportions, according to the climate where they are cultivated, and 
at all the periods of their growth. ' In the cane, the formation of the 
salts always precedes the formation of the sugar. The cane-juice 
which he examined in Cuba, contained frorn 3 to 4 parts in the 
thousand of thede saline matters ; that is, consisting of salt of lime, 
salts of potassium, of magnesia, 6lc, How does it happen that they 
escaped his observation? If Professor McCulloh will take the 
trouble of making chemical investigations on the cane of Louisiana, 
be will meet with these saline matters in a much greater proportion 
than in the cane of the West Indies ; for this reason, the riper 
the cane is, the less it contains of these matters. If he wishes 
to try the cane at all, the joints, in November, for instance^ the pe- 
riod or time of grinding, he will find that the juice of the top 
of the cane contains these saline matters in a proportion of 3 
and 4 times greater than the juice taken at the bottom ; and that the 
juice taken from the middle of the cane will yield a very nearly ave- 
rage contents of saline and organic matters. 

Allow me, sir, to give you, in a few words, an idea of the propor- 
tion of saline matters which are found naturally in the cane-juice. 

I remarked, and in this opinion a great number of planters coin- 
cide, that the specific gravity of cane-juice in Louisiana is on an 
average of I0()l.5; that is, that this juice corresponds to ^^, or 
thereabouts, Baume pese-stls — it is oftener less. I therefore con- 
sider 8^ as a fair average. 

A gallon of cane-juice, of this specific gravity, coming from tbe 
Jttl/I, 
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Contains nboat 17 gruDmea, 28 ^cenU of ialine matters.- 

Organic maltera 7 "87 

Together 25 grammes, ]5cetit. 

1000 gdloas of this same juice, of the specific gravity of 1061.5, 
cootains, 

Saline matters 17 kilog, 283 grammes. 

Orgiiuic matters 7 870 . ** 

I- 

Total .•. 25kilog8.153 gr. or 55} lbs. A. W. 

In the cane-juice of a high degree, namely, of a specific gravity of 
1073 to 109J, (cane-juice of the West Indies,) the saline matters, 
•B well as the organic matters, are in a much inferior proportion. 

By the use of lime-milk in the defecation of the sugar, nearly one- 
third o^ the foreign matters are separated ; all the other saline matters 
are concentrated in the sirup ; they are met with again in the 
molasses and in the raw oiaterial. 

A portion of the acid phosphate of lime, the phosphate of magne- 
sia, tlie hydrated silica, a portion of the soluble organic matters, are 
removed by the defecation through the milk of lime ; all these mat- 
ters, in a great measure, ascend with the green feculencies. After 
having been purified by this milk of lime, 1000 gallons of this same 
juice retains : 

Divers salts 14kilogs. 7-'^8 grammes. 

Or^uuic matters 3 *• 164 " 

Total 17 kilogs. 922gramme8s 39} lbs. 

These 39 J lbs. of organic and saline matters, necessarily are found 
in the cuite. If the defecation was perfect — if the acid phosphate of 
lime, the phosphate of magnesia, the hydrated silica, the organic 
matters, could be completely removed by the milk of lime, there 
would remain about 12 kilogs. = 26J of salts of potassium and other 
matters, in 1000 gallons of cane-juice of the specific gravity of I0G1.5, 
after complete defecation. But it is not possible to introduce the 
quantity of lime-milk sufficient for the complete defecation, wit/) out 
serious injury to the fabrication, and to the quality of the article ; of 
this, every sugar planter is perfectly aware. 

If the sugar planter always obtains molasses, and in large quanti' 
ties, he must attribute this to the presence of the saline matters. I 
say this, for the most part, the poorer his cane-juice is, the more 
molasses he collects: because, cane-juice of a poor quality contains 
a greater proportion of saline matter than a juice of a greater spe- 
cific gravity. There are, however, some rare exceptions, to which it 
is useless to allude. The vacuum apparatus, and the new methods 
which have been carried to the greatest perfection, are not compe- 
tent to obtain all the crystallized sugar. 

If the canc-juicc did not contain saline matters, it would be easy 
U> crystallize all the sugar it contained; especially by operating tit 
vacuo, and in filtering bone black, because the c^dv^yiv^^^ V\>i\i^^ 
coming from a ripe cane,) coDtvnt CT}fliaUii«AAe «>i%^ ooX^. 
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The saline matters, especially the salts of potassium of lime, are 
always an insuperable obstacle to the total production of the sugar 
contained in the cane-juice. These matters are not only prejudi- 
cial to the crystallization, but they react on the crystallized raw 
material, and cause a portion to deliquesce during the draining. It 
is only by liquoring or by terragc you can separate these matters 
from the sugar. If I were called upon, I could demonstrate, that 
the sugar (raw material) of Louisiana, contains on an average 
about one half pound of saline matters per gallon ; that the whole 
quantity of molasses furnished by the draining of one hogshead of 
raw sugar, contains very oflen from 25 to 30 pounds of those mat- 
ters ; and that the raw sugar is always impregnated with the same 
matters. In unfavorable seasons, when the cane-juice marks 7^ or 
7^^, this proportion is increased. I have seen, on several occa- 
sions, that the cuite required to fill a hogshead, which, with com- 
plete draining, will weigh 1000 pounds, contained more than 70 
pounds of saline matter. This depends on the quantity of cane- 
juice employed to attain 1000 pounds of raw sugar. Two-thirds o: 
these saline matters run out with the molasses, the other portion re 
mains in the raw sugar, and tends incessantly to drain the sugar, o 
to cause it to deliquate. 

The facts which I have placed before you, have not yet been a 
derstood by all the planters. When they do understand them p 
fectly, the state, or rather the planters in a body, can offer a rewi 
of $100,000 to the person who will devise means for the total rer 
val of these matters, previous to the crystallization of sugar ; th 
and then only, will there be no molasses. 

It will be not only one of the most magni6cent discoveries m 
in chemistry, bul one of the most useful; the services renderc 
the planters would be incalculable, and could not be too highly 
compensed. 

To execute this work, and to render it tolerable, the march o 
professor was traced out. It is unfortunate for himself, and a 
ter of regret for the persons interested in this subject, that h 
not follow the beaten track, without engrafting any of his o« 
tions and ideas. He had at hand all the discoveries and invf 
tions made on this subject for the last twelve years. From 
sources, he could have collected materials which would hav 
bled him to have written a tolerable book, and one which 
have answered the purposes of the American government ; . 
events, his report would have been less defective. 

In 1H42, Admiral Duperso, at that time Minister of the Nav, 
of the Colonies, entrusted to a chemist a similar work. The Fi 
chemist, although a man of distinction in his profession, di- 
fulfil his mandate to the general satisfaction. But, at least, he 
undeniable proofs of his extensive knowledge of chemistry ; — hi 
port containing new ideas and ingenious facts. For these, you 
would look in vain in the work of the American chemist. This 
proves to us clearly, that works undertaken by order of government — 
trarks ordinariij well pM, are not always the best executed. 
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Professor McCalloh b, nevertheless, a ^eat partisan of new and 
improved e^^paraius, especially those of Biilieux and Derosne. In 
his report, he cites their plans with great warmth. The sugar 
planters who may have entertained a slight desire of using the one or 
the other, will find a most captivating tableau — an infallible way of 
making a rapid fortune. According to Professor McCulloh, the ad- 
vantages offered -by the usage of these apparatus, are so mighty and 
important, that every planter who has the slightest trace of common 
sense, must renounce at once the use oi sugar frying'pans ! ! 

Those, however, who on this subject are sceptical, must beware 
of taking any rapid step; for, in my opinion, it has never been 
clearly demonstrated^ that the manufacture of white sugar was more 
profitable and more advantageous to the planter, than the manufac- 
ture of the raw material. Experience alone can teach us this ; and 
since this question has never been solved, let us remain in statu quo. 
If the information which has reached me on difi*erent occasions is 
correct, those who have inconsiderately abandoned the old process, 
and adopted these wonderful apparatus, often regret their change ; 
or, according to the picturesque expression of the enthusiast, their 
" sugar frying-pans." 

From page 59 to 64, Mr. McCulloh exposes his own ideas on the 
defecation of the cane^uice ; the paragraphs 31 to 37 are very ex- 
plicit on this subject. But they clearly demonstrate that the theory 
of defecation by the use of lime, or by a milk of lime, is as yet un- 
known to him, since he is unable to explain the action which this 
akoH exercises on the cane-juice, and on the matters contained in the 
juice. This, according to his ideas, amounts next to clarification. 

In an article inserted in your Commercial Review, vol. 2, page 335, 
in the year 1846, written by a distinguished lawyer of New-Orleans, 
we find an explanation similar to that of Professor McCulloh ; but 
the author not being a chemist, it was not at all astonishing he did 
not understand, and could not explain, the action of the lime in this 
operation. Errors and faults so glaring are willingly overlooked in 
this case, but they cannot be tolerated in a Professor of Chemistry. 

Ribbon cane-juice, on leaving the mill, contains : 

1. Water. 

2. Su?ar. 

3. AriJ, Plinaphflte of Lime. 

4. rh(»ii[ihatA of Maguenia. 

5. Sulfihate of Potusse. 

6. Chloride of Potaate. 

7. HyUraitde of Silica. 

8. Sciline combinationa of Iron and 

Mangnnefie. (These last iu very 
^e.ak proportioiifi.^ 

9. Orgauic Salts of Putasse. 

I have found in certain cane-juice, in 10 litres, (2 galls. G42,) at 
"times, 8, 9, iO, 12, 15, and 20, up to 30 grammes of phosphate acid 
of lime and magnesia. 

All these matters may vary considerably in their proportions^ accord- 
ing to the density of the juice of the canei and acooidk^^XoV^^AV^ 



10. Albameo. 

11. Caaeiiio. 

12. Gluteo.. 

13. Matter having an analog with Hy- 
drate of Carbon. 

14. Chlorophylle, united to a weak por- 
tion of uuctuoUB matter. 

15. Ceroise. 

16. Cellulose, or remains of fibrous mat- 
ters. 

17. Carbonic Acid. 



4St 
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at which the jaice is taken in the same cane, especially before its 
maturity. The canes grown in new land contain saline and or- 
ganic matters much stronger in proportion than those collected in 
old ground to an equal density of juice. The climate or the latitude 
in ^ich the cane is cultivated, also makes an immense difference in 
the proportion of all these matters. 

The cerosie and fibrous matters detached by pressure, are (bund 
in greater or less quantity as we take the juice in going from tbe 
mill or after having deposited it. 

The juice of the violet and ribbon cane contain cerosie in a much 
greater quantity than the other varieties of the cane. 

The foregoing giving us a pretty good idea of the ccnstituticn of 
the juice of the cane, let us now observe the action of lime upon 
liquid sugar. In order to arrive at this end, I take lime made with 
white marble, that is to say, of pure lime, and I assure myself be- 
forehand that this lime contains nothing else but lime ; that is, of the 
oxide of calcium. With this lime and distilled water I make pure 
lime-water, and filter it 

I take then a determinate volume of the juice of the ribbon case, 
of the density of 1061.5, marking 8^^ by pese-sel of Baum^, 
(the medium density of the cane-juice of Louisiana.) I add lo this 
cane-juice water of lime filtered until precipitation has ceased ; I 
act upon it cold. I decant it, I collect the precipitate in a filter, and 
examine what it contains, of what it is formed. After necessary 
operations, and which it would be too long for me to detail, I find 
that the precipitate determined by the lime water in the cane-juice is 
formed of: ^ 



Sub-phosphate of Lime. 

Phosphate of Magnesia. 

Carbonate of Lime. 

Albuminate pf Lime. 

C'aseine and Gluten combined with Lime. 

Silica. 



Oxide of iron and Manganese in very weak 

proportions. 
Chloropnylle united to a little fat substance. 
Cerosie.* 
Cellulose end other particles of the tissue 

of the cane. 



If it were necessary to show in what proportions these substances 
are found in the cane-juice in all possible degrees, and at all epochs 
of the growth of the cane in Louisiana and elsewhere, I could satisfy 
you upon this point. 

I was the first to make known, about ten years ago, that the juice 
of all varieties of cane at all periods of their growth contains : 

Phosphate Acid of Lime. 

Phosphate of Ma^esii. 

S4line^». combinations of iron and Manga- 



nese. 



Organic Salts of Potash. 

Gluten. 

Cerosie. 



and I do not believe that it is possible to be furnished with a single 
proof to the contrary. The chemists who had examined the •tine 
before me, had only detected sulphate and muriate of potash, chloro- 
phylle and albumen vegetal. 

When I announced the presence of phosphate of lime and mag- 
nesia in the cane, it was at first denied, because people always begin 
by deaying. It was said to be impossible, because such or such a 
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one had not obserrcd the fact ; then tliey kept quiet for a time ; 
tiler that it was supposed or alleged I was mistaken. Finall]^ they 
began to see a little more light, and eaded by acknowledging I was 
right 

It is evident to me, sir, that all these substances which I men- 
tioned above were contained in the cane-juice I submitted to this treat- 
ment ; but some of them did not exist in the state in which I ob- 
tained them. The phosphate of lime existed in the state of phos- 
phate acid ; that is to say, soluble. The lime water brought it to the 
state of sub-phosphate, and rendered it insoluble ; it is the same with 
the phosphate of magnesia. The Hme water can separate integrally 
the two salts from tl^ cane-juice. 

The lime kept in dissolution in lime water was combined with the 
carbonic acid existing in the cane-juice, and there resulted from it the 
carbonate of lime. 

It (the lime) was also combined with the albumen and gluten, and 
carried them off in part from the juice of the cane in coagulating 
thepi. The other substances were carried off or separated by the 
action of the lime, either by decomposition or by rendering them in- 
aolaUe. 

The salts of potasse ana other organic matters remain integrally in 
the juice of the cane ; lime has not the power to form combinations 
inaoluble with them. 

The juice of the cane in its normal state does not contain parti- 
cular acid, organic acid in its free state ; the persons who advanced 
it were in error. It contains only a weak quantity of carbonic acid 
at the moment of pressing it. 

If the juice of the cane, however rich it may be, is always acid to 
reactive paper, it owes this property to the presence of bi-phosphate 
of lime, which it constantly retains. 

Let us not forget what we have just said above, sir ; we will there- 
fore recapitulate. 

In the making of sugar, when I add milk of lime to the juice of the 
cane with the view to clarify it, there is an instantaneous decomposition 
of the acid phosphate of lime and the phosphate of magnesia. These 
two salts were contained in this juice. The lime which 1 add to it 
makes them pass to an insoluble state. They then appear in tlie 
form of grayish gelatinous flakes, slimed by the other organic matters 
existing in the juice of the cane, and the coagulation of albumen by 
beat takes place at the same time. The effect produced during this 
reacty^n is precisely similar to that which the refiner obtains in ad- 
Hing finings to certain sirups in order to clariiy them. Persons who 
are not familiar with chemistry, who see albumen in jelly, and the 
sub-phasphate of lime recently t>recipitated side by side, would cer- 
tainly take them for the same substance. 

You see, then, sir, that the theory of defecation of the cane-juice 
by lime, or by a milk of lime, is not enveloped in so much mystery 
as they say. It is nearly ten years since I explained it, as I have just 
obaerved to you. Great truths have been sometimes disparaged, and 
even for a long time combatted. But they always end by triumphing 
Of cr ignorance and prejudice. 
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In addressing you these remarks upon the chemical part of Pro- 
fessor McCulloh's report, my only object has been to show that this 
work is not without faults, and even great ones ; that it does not de- 
serve all the praise which has been lavished upon it ; that it contains, 
on the contrary, numerous errors— errors which are not pardonable 
in a Professor of Chemistry. I am disposed to believe that the pro- 
fessor could have done better if he had brought to his investiga- 
tion of the sugar cane more attention and research. Such re- 
search would require at least one year, because it is indispensable 
that he should examine the cane^ and analyze it at all periods of ks 
growth. • 

I have spoken above of quotations mutilated or disfigured by the 
professor. I will give you a specimen in which I am directly taor 
eerned, where he speaks of cerosie. 

In paragraph 1st, page 22d of his report, the professor says: 
" Cerosie is a substance closely resembling beeswax, both in its ap- 
pearance and its properties. It was discovered or first investigated 
by Mr. Avequin, of New-Orleans, who gave it the above name. A 
more full account of it, taken from Mr. Avequin's description and 
analysis, is given in the Treatise on Chemistry, both of Liebig and 
Dumas,* to which I therefore refer. The planter may, however, for all 
his purposes, regard it as wax." 

Professor McCuUoh gives here the description of a substance 
which he does not kndw, which he has never seen, and the proper- 
ties of which he disfigures. The cerosie does not resemble, in any 
respect, beeswax. Cerosie may be considered as an alcohol, unique 
in its kind, since it is the only one which is found completely formed 
and in a state of purity in nature. 

Its atomic formula is represented by C. ** H. » = ^ (C. H. *) 
+ H. ' 0. 

Judge, then, of the exactness of the professor : 

Ab uno duee omnff.— Virgil. 

The professor would not believe that cerosie is an alcohol or an 
aldehyde, these substances have so little resemblance to each 
other. 

Chapter I, from page 22 to page 36, contains the chemical invesii' 
gaiions of Professor McCulloh. I have limited myself to showing 
you some of the errors in the first chapter, only the most striking, 
because it is not necessary to be a great chemist in order to detect 
them. 

The chapters II and III, are, for the most part, only extracts from 
French and other authors, more or less mutilated, relating to prac- 
tice and to new apparatus. Mr. V.Aime has pointed out some of 
the errors which they contain ; but he has not said all upon this 
subject. I will return to this whole matter, if there be any occasion 
for it. 

e Dumas— Traite de Chiinie, vol 6 'pa^ 099, Paris 1843. Liebig— rbimie Orgut- 
iqoe, vol 3, pagre 304, Paris, 1844. (Hrbardi— Precis de Chimie Ornnique, tome 1, 
ptgm 134, Fum, mL 
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The facts that I have exposed id my letter, are due to my own re« 
searches on the sugar cane. I borrow nothing from those who have 
written on this subject If I have committed some errors^ they must 
be attributed to me alone. 

Receive, sir, the assurance of the distinguished consideration with 
which I have the honor to subscribe myselfi 

Your ob't* serv't 

Atequin. 

Note by JEcfttor.— >Tbe pKjfer above has been but loosely translatod, and is sot* 
Mpdble of great condensation and nUprovdment, did time permit The press, 
however, awaits it. Let not the reader be discouraged bj the length, for the 
subject is one of very greAt importance to the sli^ interests of our countrft 
alrndy so vast. Mr. McCnUoh will consider us entu-ely disinterested in the cth 
ticisms we admit upon his worki Truth is the sole object of investigation* Where 
riiall it be found t As the organ of the su^ interests of the Unitecl States, it be* 
comes us to hear every side* If we permit the attack — me are ready to hear the 
d^enee. 

Am the proof of this article will neither be read by the author or editor, it is not 
improbabte mistakes wiU occur in the scientific terms, &ct, fixim the badness of 
the mauBScripti The reader will correct such; 
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l^HB printing-office has been called " the poor boy's college ;** and 
there are many literary colleges in our country whose register of 
graduates would exhibit far less fruitful results. The daily pursuits 
of the youth engaged in acquiring the mysteries of the ** Ars Typo^ 
graphica,** are calculated^ if not to awaken in him a thirst for know« 
ledge, at least to store his mind with a mass of useful informatidn. 
tie becomes familiar with the current literature of the day, with the 
history, pursuits, and peculiariti^ of various authors ; learns to dis^ 
criminate between dinerent excellencies of style, and o(\en lays the 
foundation upon which he may, afterwards, himself rise to distinc* 
tion. Not only to the Art of Printing, but to the practical professors 
of the art, is the literary and scientific world indebted for the ad* 
vancement of learning. 

Printing is said to have been known in China upwards of nine 
hundred year^ ago. In the time of Confucius, 500 B. C, books were 
formed of slips of bamboo, and about the tenth century printing was 
in general use. The Brst newspaper of which we read, was isssued 
in maimscript at Venice in 15S3, called the Gazette. During the 
same year, the " Geneva Bible," prepared by the refugees in tiie times 
of ''bloody Mary," was printed, and also a version of the Psalms, 
printed bv John Daye, a relative of Stephen Daye, who introduced 
the first Printing Press in the United States. Previous to this time, 
(as far back as 1450,) we are informed of the publication of a Bible 
in Latin, eight years before the method of casting types in a mould 
was discovered. 

The first attempt at printing with types is traced to enpviviv^ cm 
blocks of wood Tlie btmoi of the invention ib c\wned b^ civWxtw^ 
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of three different cities — Harlsm, in Holland, Strasburg and MentsL, 
in Germany. Laurentius Coster, John Guttenburg, ahd John Faust, 
each claimed to be the inventors of the Art. As early as 1442, Gut* 
tenberg is said to have printed two small books in the city of Mentz. 
The Art was first introduced into England in 1471, by Wm. 6axton, 
and in 1500 it was known in between two and three hundred places. 
In 15SS, the first printed sheet was published in England by '* Her 
Majesty's Printer," but was not sent out regularly; another was 
published at Frankfort, Germany, in 1612. During the same cen- 
tury, the ** London Public Intelligencer'^ was put forth, and several 
other journals of very singular titles, such as ** The Secret Owl," 
" The Scot's Dove," " The Parliament Kite," &c. 

Addison's Spectator, and The Tattler of Sir Richard Steele, were 
the first purely literary journals of which we have any knowledge. 
In dramatic literature, we have the first edition of Shakspeare's 
Plays, which were issued from the press between 1597 and 1623, A. D. 

"The *' Journal des Savons" was the first Review in France, and 
was commenced in 1665. On the 24th April, 1719, the Boston 
News Letter appeared — the first in America. It is estimated that 
there are, at the present time, in course of publication throughout 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and the British Isles,^9e Atcn- 
ifrcc/anrf^/ify^of journals, dailies, tri-weeklies, semi- week lies, week- 
lies, semi-monthlies, and monthlies. The great majority of these are 
published in England. One of these journals was established in the 
year 1600 ; and previous to 1700, five more were put in successful 
operation. In the United States, there are nearly two thousand, over 
three times the number issued in Great Britain, and more than the 
whole number published in all other parts of the world together. In 
a sinnrle building at Boston, the publishers issued fourteen papers, 
employing the services of sixty-five persons, the labor of whom is 
estimated at $27,000 per annum, a§d the cost of the paper, ^0,000 
more. 

Two journals, 8 by 13 inches, were printed at Camden Imd 
Claremont, S. C, just afler the Revolution, one in 1786, and the 
other in 1833. A copy of each of these papers was lately exhibited at 
one of the printing offices in Charleston, the contents of which were 
indeed curious, as showing the state of journalism at that period. 
A line omitted in one of the communications is supplied by printing 
the words in the margin. 

The State of Iowa, fourteen years ago, 'was the habitation only of 
its original tribes. It now supports 16 newspapers, democratic, whig, 
neutral, religious, and agricultural. 

The following brief sketch will convey some idea of the business 
done in the splendid establishment of the Harpers, in New- York : 

One of their biaildings is five stories high, fasving five windows in each story 
across the row, «nd extendi from Cliff-street to Pearl. Two olli'^r buildin^n jniti 
this oil Cliif. and opposite on the same street are two bnildiu^s more, nf vnst »ize, 
ill which the type-setting and nterentypitii; are done. Thrre are 19 Ad'inis and 
tiiree Napier presses, worked by steam, which throw off 70 reams of paper. |>er 
dftf^-thaih to say* 34,090 sheets— ^making SO 1,600 sheets per week, and i04r 
483,^100 per yev; whUsh k equal to 1000 octavo vulumes, of over i600 pages 
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escb^ per day, 6000 per week, and 312,000 per year. We anderstand that daring 
the lant year, tlie nnmber of volumen, of all sizes, thrown off, wat^oot leeM than 
3,500,000 The fixrnres to the bindery ara valaed at $13,000. Here 53 barrels of 
flo or are oted per year for pa»te ; of glae, 42 barrela ; 750 packages of gold-leaf are 
used in the same period for leUeriog,oniamei)ting. &c. Here, likewise, are used 
700 pieces of muslin, of 40 square yards each, and 60,000 of pasteboard. 14,400 
sheep are slain per anoam to supply skins for the establishnient. In immense 
vaults beneath the establishment are stored 800,000 pounds of stereoty(>e plates, 
▼aloed at from 7 to 9 cents per pound. 800 pounds of metal are used weekly 
lor caatiiig, raakihg 41,000 pounds per annum- In the composiug-rooms Hre 80 
to 90,000 pounds of type. The stock in trade is estimated at al>uut $2,000,000. 
They employ fOO perMUs, a little less than one quarter of whooi are females. 
AboQt sixteen hundred persons are supposed to depend opon this estublisbment. 
The sam paid to persons employed is about $300,000 per annum. Messrs. Har- 
per and Brothers have paid to authors immense sums of money. Stephens hat 
received from them $50,000 ; Prescott, $20,000 ; and Dc. Authon, too, mtist have 
received a furuine at ihtir hands. 

The Philadelphia United States Gazette sold for t45,000. One- 
third of the New- York Courier, $3S»000 ; and one-fourth of the New- 
York Tribune, $25,000. One-half of the Boston Atlas, $35,000. 
The Boston Daily Advertiser is valued at $90,000, and $40,000 
has been refused for one-half of it. The French Courier, published 
in New- York, sold the other day for $50,000 ; and the Albi6n, we 
think, for $25,000. 

A few years ago, there was not a single English newspaper pub- 
lished in any part of the Pacific, nor upon the western coast of 
North or South America. Now its journals are extending over 
California, Chili, and the Sandwich Islands. 

The Bible has been printed in 130 languages and dialects. The 
number of copies issued by the Bible Societies is supposed to be 
about thirty millions ! Nearly one million and a half of copies have 
been printed in a single year, by the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety alone. The American Bible Society are now printing at 
their establishment in Nassau-street, New-York, about 70,000 
copies of Bibles and Testaments monthly, equal to 840,000 annu- 
ally, and yet are not able to meet the increasing demand. 
* The Religious Press in this country and in Great Britain, haa 
been, and continues to be, a medium of the most widely extended 
q>eration8. 

The condition of the Cherokees in the west, is a most extraordi- 
. nary encomium upon the agency which the Art of Printing ha» 
exerted in the promotion of civilization and refinement. These 
people have now a weekly newspaper, a Male Seminary, and a Fe- 
male Institute in progress. A number of Tracts, Ilymn-Books, 
Arithmetics, Spell ing-Books, Primers, Almanacs, and copies of the 
Cherokee Alphabet, and the Constitution and Laws of the Nation, 
compose the articles deposited under the corner stone of the latter 
edifice. 

A paper, in the Chinese language, has lately been established at 
Canton. The Pekin Gazette is published at irregular periods, and 
distributed throughout the empire ; and the Mandarins consider it t 
matter of great importance to secure an early readmg o^ \.\\e0^7.^VV« o^b^ 
order thai the/ WMy be euMtd to proceed in lYieu o&c\«\ duUeA« \\m 
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the only medium through which they can arrive at any knowledge of 
the will of their sovereign. Express riders are always in readiness to 
carry the Gazette in different directions as soon as published. A 
high Mandarin, who is compelled to secure an early perusal of hk 
paper, pays something like 1^20 per month for the privilege — while 
those who are satisfied to wait, get off with $2 per month — rates of 
subscription which, it is to be supposed, would pay the printer tolera- 
bly well for his trouble. It is said that several numbers of a Chinese 
journal, printed on silk, have been preserved in a library at PariSy 
the length of which is 10^ yards. 

An official report made by an English commissioner, respecting 
China and the Chinese, presents the following information respect- 
ing the literature of the Chinese ; 

*' The Chinese are a rending people, and the namber of their pablished works 
U very coiisiderablei la the departments of morab/ history, biography, the 
drama, poetry, and romance, there are oo lack of writings, such as they are. Tbo 
Chinese Materia Medica comprises forty octavo volumes; of statistical works, the 
namber is rery larsev Their novels are said to be excellent pictures of tha iw> 
tional manners. Cnina i^ fall of books ; new aoihors are continoally spriogiog 
«p ; the proM is active, and the traffic in books is a luqrative and most hononibla 
branch of trade. When examinations take place in the capital or the palace, the 
most clever students are chosen to fill the office of book-makers. There are, how> 
vver, few really new works, and all that appear are compilations and qnotationa^ 
the author utever venturing an idea of his own ; and in this consists tme learning, 
according to Chinese notions^ There is one work in the royal library, on the 
topography of China, which is said to consist of 5000 volumes; some ot the beat 
translators that have had access to some extracts from this giant, were sadly dia» 
appointed, as it appears to be a mass of confusion, without any attempt at order 
or proper arrangement. There are uameroos small treatises, similar to our tracta, 
gratuitouHly distributed by private individuals, inculcating moralitv and virtue^ 
Printing is evidently cheaper in China than in Europe, when ten volumes, each 
eontaiumg 100 pages, can be purchased for less than a dollar. Every peasant 
and the poorest fisherman can read and write. Private and pnblio schnols are 
numerous in every province, and entirely indepeiKient of Government. Occ»> 
sionally an examiner visits all schools to ascertain the qualiticatiuns of the 
teachers^" 

Hoe's last fast Printing Press was first introduced into New- York* 
by the proprietors of ** The Daily Sun,'' and is about to be intro- 
duced into Paris. The inventor has made contracts for building 
two of these presses, each capable of printing from 10 to 12 thou- 
sand copies per hour. The cost is over 120,000 francs, or $24,000. 

A printing press has been invented by a gentleman of New- York, 
which is calculated to print off 80 sheets in a single revolution of 
the cylinders, taking an impression on both sides of each sheet 
The number of sheets which it is estimated that it will print in an 
hour, is not less than 20,000v 

The restrictions upon the liberty of the press in France, which 
partly led to the recent developments of popular feeling in that dis- 
tracted country, caused the suspension, during the reign of Louis 
Philippe, of 57 journals. In spite of the formal promise of the king, 
in his inaugural, that no further prosecutions should be instituted, 
the writers of these journals were sentenced to heavy fines and im- 
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American newsfMqiers, and their liberal sentiments on the subject of 
civil and religious freedom, to be circulated among his fifty millions 
oifrtemen ! Among the list of foreign newspapers to which the privi* 
lege of admission is vouchsafed, we find 156 German, 103 French, 
45 English, and 2 Polish, but not a single American sheet ! 

These things stand in striking contrast with the state of the Art 
in our own country, where every facility is extended, through low 
rates of postage and the use of the franking privilege, to the free 
circulation of newspapers, and the remitting of subscriptions to 
publishers, without any further expense or loss to the latter. 

In the cost of advertising our merchants enjoy great advantages 
over those of England. There, a duty of thirty-five cents on every 
advertisement, inserted in a public journal, increases the total ex- 
pense seventy per cent, on the amount charged for the advertise- 
ment. 

The press, everywhere, begins to assert its independence, and the 
most despotic: of rulers are compelled to acknowledge its claims. 
Perhaps one of the grandest results of the present revolutionized c<hi- 
dition of nearly all Europe, will, next to the establishment of free 
institutions and governments, be the increased facilities which will 
be given to the advancement of education and literature, by the re- 
moval of all restrictions upon this great, this inestimable privilege of 
freemen. 

There is no individual class of men to whom have been cheerfully 
accorded, by universal consent, more privileges, and at the same time 
more privations, than those whose business it is to supply the world, by 
the labors of their hands, with everything in the shape of knowledge 
and intelligence connected with the current operations of the day 
and age. The historian and the biographer are alike useful in their 
day and generation ; but the facts which they record for the informa- 
tion of future generations, are but second-hand repetitions of what 
the printer has already circulated to the world before him, only in a 
less systematic and more desultory form. In this respect, the latter 
is the most useful of the three. 

A New-Orleans paper gives an account of five printers employed in 
a single <^ce, four of whom have served their country on sea and land. 
One of these was an actor in the great battles of Palo Alto, Resaca 
de la Palma, Monterey, (where he lost an eye,) Vera Cruz, and 
Cerro Gordo ; another was at the- storming of the heights of Mon- 
terey ; a third, served a year in Mexico against the robber bands ; 
a fourth, is an officer of our navy. One or two of them have lived 
among the chapparals of Mexico, the Cordilleras of South America, 
and the ruins of the earthquakes of Caraccas. On one occasion, 
General Scott wishing some general orders printed, ascertained 
that, in consequence of a scarcity of hands in the office to which 
they were sent, the work could not be accomplished in time. He 
then, on the morning of parade, ordered all in the ranks who were 
practical printers to step forward three paces in front, when several 
hundred men — off printers— obeyed the order. 

The dignified Senate and House of ABsemU^ Yiaxe dtvKrii % 
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lion of their resource? from the typographical ranka. Senator 
Cameron, of Philadeli^ia, uses a letter-stamp, on which is engraved 
a printing-press, and over which is the motto, " Persevere" 

Twenty-five years ago, this same senator was seen to enter a print- 
ing-office at Uarrishurg, (Pa.,) with a small bundle of clothing flung 
aQToss his shoulder, an a stick, asking for labor, whereby he might 
earn sufficient to support himself and indigent parents. He was 
taken as an apprentice to the business, served his employers faithfully, 
aiid finally graduated from an obscure printing-office to the Senate 
Chamber of the United States. 

There are in the Pennsylvania Legblature twelve or fifteen print- 
ers, editors and ex-«ditors. 

At tlie celebration of the birth-day of Franklin, at Boston, by the 
Franklin Typographical Society, there were three invited guests : 
Hon. J. T. Buckingham, Hon. S. T. Armstrong, (formerly Governor 
of Massachusetts and Mayor of Boston,) and N. W. Bryant, miembers 
.of the Mass^husetts Senate, who had been practical printers, as was 
also the orator of the day, C. C. Hazewell, who has also attained to 
some eminence as a political writer. One of the invited guests of the 
occasion gave an account of a printers' festival, which he had at- 
tended at Paris, where he had the pleasure of meeting Beranger, the 
printer-poet. At the Paris festival, police officers were station^ at 
each table to inspect the toasts, and see that no sentiments, disre- 
spectful to the government, were uttered ; and when, the next morn- 
ing, a single journal was found to contain the proceedings, it was 
seized and burnt This he gave in illustration of the superior liberty 
of the press in the United States as compared with other icountries. 

Senators Diz and Niles were also practical printers. 

An editor mentions a printing-<^ce which he oflen visited in his 
youth, in which were four journeymen printers. One of these is now 
a Member of Congress, one a clergjrman, and another an editor. 
Three of them were hard students, and have attained to considerable 
distinction as scholars. 

The associate editor of " The Literary World," (J. Bayard Taylor, 
Esq.,) was once an apprentice in a printing-office. Afler serving his 
time, he travelled over a portion of Europe, supporting himself in the 
mean time by his profession, and on his return published a volume of 
his travels. 

Captain Donnovan, who has written a book of Adventures in 
Mexico, was a printer. He became a volunteer, and was captured 
by the guerillas of Canales, was sold for seven hundred dollars to a 
Mexican editor, from whom, after having served some time as type- 
setter, his ingenuity and bravery enabled him to effect his escape. 

George P. Morris, Horace Greely, Robert Sears and James Harper, 
are four eminent names of distinguished authors and publishers, who 
have risen to their present station from the daily routine of a print- 
ing-office. 

Mckst of the early printers were men of profound learning. In 
the first stages of the Art its professors often wrote or edited the 
lyorks which they published. Among the most celebrated of these 



men were a family of Stephens's, who, for more than a century, as- 
tonished the world, both with their acquirements and the magnificent 
specimens of tjrpography issued from their press. In the year 1557, 
one of them, Henry Stephens, published a large number of editions 
of ancient authors ; ilnd his " Thesaurus'' of the Greek, remains to 
this day the great lexicon of the language. Robert, (another bro- 
ther,) is distinguished for his very beautiful edition of the New T&h 
tament The following account is given of him by his biogra- 
phers. 

" He received only such compodton into his prindng-ofBce as were conversant 
with the (Jreek and Latin languages. His workmen, in and about the ofiko, were 
obliged to speak. Latin. His wue and daughter understood this language tho- 
loo^ly, and assisted him in carrying his directions into effect, so that, mroughoat 
his whole house and printing establishment, from the bureau of business to the 
kitchen, nothing was heard but the Latin tongue. He usually employed the 
proof-readers all from foreign countries, who spoke the various languages which 
they corrected. The zeal of this early and learned printer for study, for maintain- 
iag the honor and dignity of the press, and for the public good in general, is worthy 
(tfthe highest commendation ; and his character in this respect is worthy of imita- 
tioo by ul the members of the craft. 

" ' The glory of the house of Stephens was shared by five successive generations,' 
fint in Paris, and afterwards at Geneva, in Switzerland. " 

Mr. Walter, of the London Times, was the first who applied tlie 
power of steam to the (^rations of the press. As early as 1804, 
an ingenious compositor, named Thomas Martyn, had invented a 
self-acting machine for working the press, and had produced a 
model which was very satisfactory. In the completion of his work 
he was much exposed to the hostility of the pressmen, who vowed 
vengeance against this threatened destruction to their crai\. In 
eoffsequence of their bitter opposition it became necessary to intro- 
duce the various pieces of the machine into the premises with the 
utmost possible secrecy. An English paper thus speaks of the extent 
of this opposition, and the agency of Mr. Walter in carrying for- 
ward the project, in spite of it. 

** To such a length was their opposition carried, that it was found necessary to 
introduce the various pieces of the machine into the prcmides with the utmost pos- 
ttble secrecy, while Martyn was obliged to shelter himself under various disguises 
in order to escape their fury. Mr. Walter, however, was not yet permitted to 
reap the fruits of his enterprise. On the very eve of success, ho was doomed to 
bitter disappointment. He had exhausted his own funds in the attempt, and his 
fcther, w1m> had hitherto assisted him. became disheartened, and refu8«»d him any 
fiirther aid. The prqject was therefore for the time abandoned. 

*' Mr. Walter, however, was not the man to' be deterred from what he had once- 
resolved to do. 

* ** He gave his mind inceasandy to the subject, and courted aid from all quart ers^ 
with his usual confidence. In the year 1814, he was induced by a clerical friend, 
in whose judgment he confided, to make a fresh experiment, and, accordingly, the 
machinery of the amiable and ingenious Ktjouing, assisted by his young friend 
Bauer, was iutn>duced-«not, indeed, at first into the Times office, but into t)ie ad- 
joining premises, such oaution being thought necessary, fn)m the threatened 
violence of the pressmen. Here the work ath-anced, under the frenuent insper^ 
tiun and advice of the friend alluded to. At one period these two able mechanics 
suspended their anxious tuil, and left the premises in disgust. AfU;r the lupM.', 
however, of about three days, the same gentleman discovered their retreat, 
indnced them to retam, showed them, to their surprise, their difficulty conquered^. 
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and the work still in progroM. The night on which this cnrioiii machine 
first brought into use in its new abode, was one ol great anxiety and even alann. 
The sospiciaiis pressmen had threatened destraction to any one whose inventinu 
might suspend their employment-—'* destruction to him and his traps."— ^hcy 
were dircMsted to wait for expected news finom the Continent* It was aboat mx. 
o'clock in the morning when Mr. Walter went into the press-room and astonishod 
its occupants by telling them that ** the Times was already printed by steam .*-~ 
That, if they attempted violence, there was a force ready to suppress it ; but that 
if they were peaceable, their wages should be continued to every one of them till 
similar employment could be procured — a promise which was, no doubt, faithfoUy 
performed ; and, having so said, he distributed several copies among them. Thus 
was this most hazardous enterprise undertaken and successfully carried through, 
and printing by steam on an almost gigantic scale given to the world. 

** Mn Walter died in the midst of the General Election, on the 28th of July last, 
and the respect in which his memory was held, was shown by a circumstance 
almost without a parallel in Parliamentary history. The electors of Nottingham, on 
the day after his decease, without canvass or preparation, returned his son, Mr. J< 
Walter, to the House of Commons, by an immense minority.*' 

We now enjoy in abundance tbe results of the mighty enterprice 
of these great discoverers, and have reason to be grateful that we 
live in an age in which science and art combine, without opposition, 
to give strength and permanency to our institutions. Every day 
brings us intelligence of some new invention, or the novel application 
of some old and long-established theory, to the production of almost 
inconceivable wonders of art and mechanism. Labor-saving ma- 
chines are the order of the day ; and the utmost extent of human in- 
genuity is taxed for the invention of more and more, till we can 
almost anticipate the period when manual labor in many departments 
of industry may be entirely dispensed with. But the printer is too 
important a member of the business community to have his useful- 
ness set aside by the multiplication of type-setting and press* worl^ng 
machines, which are always liable to error, and to get out of repair. - A 
good printer regards a single typographical error an indelible isfiin 
upon his reputation. In fact, we are told of one who deliberately 
committed suicide because a turned letter happened to be found in 
his matter. So long as tbe world jogs on, and society advances,' the 
printer will always be among its class of useful citizens. And when 
he shall have filled up the measure of his days, and a small jpoce of 
earth shall alone enclose his outer form, an imposing stone will mark 
the spot where rest his mortal remains, inscribed, like that of tbe 
immortal Franklin — 

"The body of 

Printer, 



(Like the cover of an old book) 
Its contents torn out. 
And stript of its lettering and gilding, 

Lies here food for worms'— 
Yet the work itself shall not be lost." 
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Art IT.— PBODUCTIOH OF JIICE IM LliUISlANl. 

Sir, — ^It was with much pleasure that I perused an article upon 
the subject of Rice,* in one of your numbers ; a product that has lat- 
terlj been diminishing, I think, in this state, the lands being bought 
up for the perhaps more lucrative crop of sugar. Though not quite 
BO heavy in its gross amount as our two great staples, yet not an in- 
considerable portion of our large parish, (Plaquemines,) and other 
parts of the state, are devoted to its production. This crop is more 
to be valued, as it is within the reach of the middling and poorer 
classes, giving to them a neat and comfortable support, and to many, 
a handsome revenue. But little capital is required in its cultivation, 
and it constitutes a particularly healthy food in damp southern lati- 
tudes. The consumption of it is immense ; and from having been 
used a short time past in this county as a luxury, it is now to be 
found on all well-arranged tables in the Union. 

In regarding the ei^pensive and laborious works of a South Caro- 
lina rice plantation, one accustomed to the manner of its cultivation 
here, cannot but be struck with the very small diflTerente in the yield, 
and the vast difference in labor. The quality, however, is different 
Soath Carolina rice commands from one-half to three-fourths of t 
cent here more than Louisiana. This arises from two causes — ^the 
Louisiana rice not being as white, and the grains being more broken 
than the Carolina. Botli of these faults, I believe, can be remedied 
by cultivation and improvements of machinery. I hc^ed to have 
seen in your article on the subject, the reason that some rice breaks 
more in cleaning than others. The difference in whiteness, I am 
aware, proceeds from the inferior manner of preparing it for market. 
Can you not point out the means of remedying the fonner defect, 
which must proceed from the culture ? These are the two objectiona- 
ble things against Creole or Louisiana rice. It is, however, much 
sweeter, and not so apt to set musty as the imported. I have heard 
exactly opposite reasons given by the planters here for the first of 
these faults. Certainly the improvement of a crop so important to 
a large number of the inhabitants of our state, tending to the divtsion 
of oar farming labors, a result most anxiously to be desired, from the 
low prices of both sugar and cotton, should occupy most particular 
attention. 

The rice crop, IVom the great care with which it is made here, the 
extreme richness of the land, the adaptation of the climate to it, and 
perhaps it may be, the enervated habits of the people generally, has 
never been fostered or reduced to a science, as in other countries, 
where the soils are poorer and climate worse. I have conversed with 
many intelligent South Carolina planters and managers of planta- 

# We hsTe pablisbed several valuable papers upon Rice ia oar back voloraes, 
and beg to call atteutiun to tbem. The one in Vol. I., is the most elaborate yet 
pablisaed in the United States, and is from the pen of Mr. Allston, of South Gac^ 
una, a practical man, and an extensive planter. Vie Uvv\\e Vu^onn^Xvoiti'^v^^^^ik 
M^etfl inm the riee p2aoteiv.-*[BoiTom. 
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tions, and they all agree, that the land is suitable and climate proper, 
to vie here with Carolina, in both quantity and quality. There if 
this diflerence in favor of the cultivation of rice in Louisiana, on the 
borders of our rivers and tributaries: — It is well known that in Caro- 
lina, on the rice plantations, the water used is tide water, with little 
or no current, and the swamps large ; that the water lies on large 
districts, sometimes drawn oflf, at others let on, leaving great fiel£, 
subject to the influence of a burning sun, creating malaria, and en- 
gendering the worst kind of disease, insomuch, that the planters 
yearly leave the country for the cities, where smoke and fires, or some 
other causes, seem to dispel the evil. 

Such is not the case here. It is a well-known fact, that the rice 
plantations, both as regards whites and blacks, are more healthy 
than the sugar and cotton. From what cause does this arise, has 
been oflen asked by many ? With the same hot sun and climate, 
and occupying a district of thirty to forty miles on both sides of the 
river, with but two or three sugar plantations, at long distances, there 
exists almost one undivided rice-field, making on an average about 
thirty thousand burels of clean rice yearlv, and overflowing the 
whole country around them, except a few front acres, generally ap< 
propriated to corn and potatoes. There can be but one cause for 
its health. The fall of the land is abrupt to the bayous and lakes 
behind, and the sea being near, at the time the Mississippi is high 
the rice is at the watering stage, and the water here not being 
taken off at all, is kept constantly running from the river back, pr^ 
venting the back water from ever becoming stagnant, and carrying 
off, with the rapidity of its current, the vegetable matter that in d^ 
composing causes malaria. The water, too, being drawn off at so 
late a date, the laud does not dry sufficiently early to cause 
decomposition, before the cooler and stormy months come on and 
disperse it. Most certain it is, that no country so thickly settled in 
southern latitudes as the rice planting part of the Parish of Plaque- 
mines, has a greater amount of healthy people and fine children. 
Why is not more attention paid to the improvement of the cultiva- 
tion and manufacture of this valuable and lucrative staple? 

The rice planters, as a body, generally consist of those who have 
but small farms, not wealthy, and hitherto almost entirely unedu- 
cated, and unable, from the smallness of their means, to vary their 
crops from their general routine ; and not having the capital to put up 
sufficiently valuable machinery, and to properly prepare their crops 
for market, nor yet to get out more than ten to twelve barrels a day, 
they have never progressed since their commencement. This, too, 
while our other staples have advanced beyond the most sanguine ex- 
pectations ; having, at this present moment, we may say, stocked 
the whole world. 

The common system of rice-planting here, is to begin in February 

to dig out the ditches, which, in a farm of four acres front on the 

river, consists of one ditch, four feet wide or more, four to five feet 

deep, running from the river to the swamp, with a dam or gate be* 

bind, at right anglea, to this main ditch. At every hal^ore is 4 
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two-foot cross ditch, with a bank behind it to confine the water 
about a foot high, or more. At the back of the field is a four-foot 
ditch ruQoing parallel with the river, with a high bank on the outside 
to completely dam in the field, with a ilood-gate ^opening behind to 
gauge the height of water. When March arrives, all the ditches 
having been opened, they commence ploughing, mud or not, rain or 
sunshine, if the oxen can go through it There are generally six 
oxen, two drivers, and one to guide the plough. The work is, gen- 
erally, where the land is dry, well and neatly done, with the old Ko- 
man plough, by us called the French sock plough, the best in the 
world for stiff land. I have tried such land succeasively with the 
centre draft of Jacob's, Cary, and others, none of which could equal 
this with the same team. 

The planters sow and harrow in the rice in succession, as 
^tkej can generally, water the back cuts first, being lower than the 
front ; -and in the -early part of the season, the river is not high 
enough to water any but the back, which covers up first, and is 
ready sooner for the water. The rice is sown broad-cast, about 
three-fourths of a barrel to an acre. I have often seen the planters 
harrow it in with oxen, knee-deep in mud. As soon as the back rice 
comes up, they put on a little water, just leaving the heads out, to 
check the weeds and grass ; and from this time out it is kept in 
water, always leaving the heads out until ripe for cutting, at which 
time all the water is drawn off, or a little before. When the rice 
comes up, the weeds and grass also appear ; the grass is kept under 
by water, but not so the weeds, and a kind of grass having a thocH' 
sand seeds, that sometimes takes almost entire possession of the 
fields. These have to be carefully eradicated with the hand, pulling 
them up frequently, knee-deep in water. The process produces 
disagreeable effects on the legs, but is avoided by greasing them be- 
fore going in, in the morning. The hands weed about one quartet 
to one-third of an acre per day, and sometimes one-half or more, as 
the weeds are mdre or less bad, thick pulling them up by the roots^ 
which readily yield. So quick is the vegetation of rice, that one 
weeding b enough ; but from the slowless of the operation, the last 
part of the crop is very fiill of weeds before they can get to it, and 
sometimes should the water fall too soon, it is much injured by being 
choked by them. Here is, I think, «ne of the faults of the cultiva- 
tion by the present mode. I will presently point out the mode of 
avoiding this disaster. The crop being finished, and the weeds 
taken out from the rice, they spend a short time preparing latania 
strips from the woods, to tie up the bundles, which they do in the 
field as it is dried. This is generally in July or August, when a 
man or two is hired to assist, and then, with the cycle, the rice is 
cut down very neatly, about one-half to three-quarters of an acre a 
day, as it may be, better or worse, standing or blown down. It dries 
one day in the sun. It is then tied in bundles, and put in small 
stacks in the field convenient to the cutters, without stack-poles. 
The grain is turned inside and the stem ouXa\de. V^Vv^w ^ \% 
cot down Mnd $ueked in three small atackA, tbe^ anan^^ ^^>& 
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grain-yards and begin hauling in ; the first cut being hauled first, 
and so on, until all is stacked at the house. The blocks are about 
three feet from the ground, and the stacks are made regular to hold 
about twenty barrels clean rice. They are well pointed, without 
poles, and toppecl with latania. By stacking first in the field in 
small stacks, the first sweat is passed through, and when it is opened 
and hauled, it is stacked a second time ; it then becomes aired, and 
dries perfectly, and keeps for years without mould or mildew. 

When rice is wanted for the mill, eight or ten tackeys, or small 
horses, are tied one to another to a post ; the rice is placed on the 
ground about three feet deep, the heads up, and the animals are 
made to trot around, occasionally shaking up the rice. In this way 
about twenty barrels per day are usually trodden out. It is then 
turned in a small hand-mill of wood, like a common corn-mill, and 
partially hulled ; then placed in a mortar, or four mortars in a row, 
where the like number of pestles pound it till the balance of the hull, 
and a skin that has a yellow appearance, is taken off. When it is 
fanned and freed from the chaff by this process, about seren to eight 
barrels a day is cleaned and prepared for market. This is, as yet, 
the largest amount averaged, I believe, in a day, except by a small 
steam-mill once started here by an engineer, which got out about 
twenty barrels a day ; but the prejudice was so strong against that 
mode of cleaning, that the mill could at last neither buy, nor get 
rice upon toll, and was abandoned. 

It is by preventing tlie weeds in the rice that its more extensive 
cultivation can be conducted, a better article produced, and the 
worst part of the labor avoided, allowing the worker to make more 
to the hand by a considerable quantity. It is here, generally, the rie« 
planter fails ; the weeds and grass catch him, and he loses much of 
his yields. He has also a worse quality of rice. I have recommended 
the following cultivation to several planters, but have been told that 
enough is made by the present process, and why should our alters* 
tion be adopted ? The reason the weeds are so bad and the grass so 
troublesome, preventing the cultivation of so many acres properly, is 
that the ground is broken up in the spring after all the grass begins 
to grow, and the rice being planted immediately in succession, th« 
roots of the grass and weeds never lose their life, but go on growing 
immediately, and gets ahead oi»the rice, which has to sprout, and is at 
first delicate and slow in starting. These roots can be killed by starting 
the ox plough in October and r^ovember, and ploughing all the land 
deeply during those months, the roots of the grass being turned up- 
and exposed to the frosts of winter. Ditch in December and February,, 
and then, with three horse ploughs in March, the already pulverized 
ground can be turned up and knocked to pieces, and harrowed over 
with a light horse harrow ; then sow the rice and harrow it in lightly,, 
keeping the ground as dry as you can ; now you may moisten it with 
water slightly, and the rice will all come up and require little or no 
weeding. The quality will be better, and the quantity certainly con- 
siderably increased. By this process also, the old residuum on the 
ground will, being ploughed in early, be well rotted, and sssiat th% 
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vegetation of the crop. The conseqdence of this fall and winter 
ploughing would save the. like amount of work in the water at our 
most unhealthy season, and in the most valuable time to the planter: 
The weeding being Hght and early over, the preparations for cutting 
can be s^j^er made, the crop gathered in in good time, and I have no 
doubt, that instead of seven and eight barrels, ten and twelve can be 
made to the acre, and a much easier crop. 

If the Carolina mode of working by drill were tried properly, 1 
have no doubt it would be found advantageous here as it has been 
there. I have tried fifleen or twenty acres many years ago in that 
manner, and found it do well, yield well, and the rice was of good 
quality. I had no difficulty, with a good canal, in taking the water 
off and on when wanted. I hoed it the same as corn, and then lei 
on water again. It is said that water had better be kept on until 
the rice is nearly ready to be cut, as it makes the stalk tender, and 
prevents it from breaking. In case of blowing down, many say if 
they make very heavy crops they cannot take them off. This is appli- 
cable to all southern crops ; more hands have always to be hired in 
harvest, and it is a poor excuse. 

There is no reason why Louisiana rice should not be as good as 
any other, and yield as much, except bad cultivation and worse man* 
uiacture.^ There is an immense" amount of valuable rice land in the 
k>#er part of this parish, near the sea shore, on the river, very 
cheap, and far more valuable in proportion to their quantity than any 
other lands in the state. They have the advantage of climate for 
sugar, rice, or cotton. The net product of a common acre of land 
in rice, resuiy for sale, is eight to ten barrels* The common price is 
seven to eiffht dollars, sometimes five and ten dollaA per barrel. 
The acres planted per hand are eight to ten, and as many as fifteen, 
sometimes, by the inhabitants of this neighborhood. 

Trusting that these hasty lines will be followed by more elaborate 
contributions from experienced pens, and that an interest will be 
given in Louisiana to the important subject of rice, 

I am, your ob't serv't, 

R, A. WILKINSON. 

Parish of Plaquemines, La, 



AHEBICAK STATISTICS. 

OLD AND NEW STATES, REVOLUTIONARY STATISTICS, 6lC, 

We have gathered, in a (brm for preiervatioii, aevcral items which may prove 
mteretting to our readers. 

1. The numb<;r of soldiers famished by the Amerioan States daring the Re\t>- 
latkm, and the population of each in 1790 and in 1847. 

2. Principal battles of the Revolution, their several dates, commanders-in-chief, 
and losses on each side. 

3. Amount of continental money issued to support the war, and the estimated 
oost in specie. 

.4. fttaietadniittadinte^Biapnioetlie organwrtign of the FedenJ €k>Y6cm 
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mrat in 1789, Uie date of aHitiMgioB, and the popdmtion at fint cenioi thereafterr 
and in 1847. 

5. Area of the several Statei, po|ralatkm to each tqaare mile, and the numbet 
of enrolled militia in the Union, estimated to 1847. 

6. Amount of money deposited with the 8tates bj Act of Gongreie in 1836 ; 
also the total amount of property, real and iiersonal, in each Statq^compqting 
#400 per head, the average adopted by the OommiMionor of Patents m his Report 
of 1847. 

7. Principal treaties with the Indians for lands north-west of the Ohio, aid 
quantity ceded to the United States. 

8. Estimated number of Indians between the Mississippi and Rocky Mountains^ 
and the number west of the Rocky Mountains. 

9. Area of the grand divisions of the Globe, with the population of each, aid 
also to the square mile. 

10. Productions of the United States, according to the census of 1840. Thia 
was the first attempt by the Government to obtain specific information in regvd 
to the a^ealtural, mineral, and manu&cturing industry of the Uttion. The eili- 
mites since have been predicated upon the statistics returned in 1840. 

Some of these tables may be usenil for reference, and are compiled mainly fitf 
that purpose. They are all from sources entitled to credit. 

1.— RETOLUTIONART STATES. 

iBoMlsn.- 

New- Hampshire 13,497.... 

Massachosetu (ioclading Maine) 67.907.... 

Rhode Island ^ 5,908.... 

Connecticut, 31,959.... 

New-York 17,781 

New-Jersey 10,726... « 

Pennsylvania S5,678.... 

Delaware. •«.•... 8.386.... 

Maryland 13,912.... 

Virginia 26,678.... 

North Carolina 7,263.... 

SoQth Carolina 6,417.... 

Georgia 2,679.... 

Total 231,971.... 3,880,959.... 11,546; 

2. — ^BATTLBS OP THE REVOLUTION. 

Wbes sad wbare Awf Irt. Am. Com. and lorn. BritUk CoSi. tad hss. 

Lexington April 19, 1775 84 345 

BankerHill June 17, " Warren 453 Howe 1054 

FUtbash Aognst 12, 1776 ....Putnam 2000 Howe 490 

WhitePlains October28, " Washington .... 300 Howe 300' 

Tronton Deeember25, " Washhigton 9 Rahl 1000 

Princeton January 3, 1777 Washington.... 100 Mawhood 400 

BeDoiogton Aognst 16, " Srark 100 Banm 600 

Braodywino September 11, 1777.. Washington ....1200 Howe 500 

^Saratoga October 17. " ..Gates 3.'>0 Bargoyne 600 

Monmouth Jane 25. 1778 Washington.... 230 Clinton 400 

Rhode Inland Angast29, " SalliTaa 211 Pigott 860 

BriarCroek March 30, 1779 Ash 300 Provost 16 

Stony Point Jaly 15, - Wayne 100 Johnson 600 

Camden Aognst 16, Y780 Gates 720 Cornwallis 375 

Cowpens Jsnuary 17, 1781.... Morgan 72 Tarlion 800 

Guilrord March 15, " Greene 400 Cornwallis SS3 

EotawSprings Septembers," Greene 555 Stewart 1000 

The surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, October 19, 1781, dosed the war; 
prisoners 7,073. 

#5,752 British taken prisoners. 

3.— CONTINENTAL MONEY. 

Amoont issned in 1775 $2,000,000 

•• "1777 20.000,000 

in all to J oly 4, 1779 ^ 358.000,000 

TJie whoh nximmtm of tho war, ettimtedin ipaeie, amoimtad to 1135,193,703. 



Pop. 1790. 


Pop.18fT. 


141,809.... 


300,000 


475,257...'. 


1,450,000 


69,110.... 


130,000 


938,141.... 


3aOuOM 


340,190.... 


2,780,000 


184,139.... 


416,000 


434,373.... 


2,19S,000 


59,098 


80,000 


319,728.... 


495,000 


748,306 


1,270,009 


393,751 

249,073.... 


606,000 


89,548.... 


800,000 
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4. STATES ADMITTED SINCE 1789. 



Date. UtCusua. 
..1791.. 154,465.. 



V cmiout. > • 

Kentaeky.-.-.lTdSw. 390,956.. 
TbdbmICB ....1793.. 105,609., 

Ohio 1803.. dOO,7€0.. 

LooMftna 1819.. 153.407.. 

ladHUMi M15.. 147,178.. 

IfitriMippi 1716.. 75,448.. 

lUinois ...1818.. 56.211'.. 

1819.. 197.901.. 

* Vat 1847, die estimate 



Pop.l84T. 
•909,000 

895,000 

860,000 
1,850.000 

470,000 

960,000 

600,000 

735,000 

600,000 

if from the Report od Patents; total 90j746,600. 



Ditck latCeDfua. Pop. 1847. 

Maine 1890.. 996.335.. 600,000 

MisBOilri 1891.. 140,445.. 600.000 

Arkansas 1836. . 97.57.4 . . 159,000 

Michigan 1836 . . 919,267 . . 370,000 

Texts 1845.. #140,000.. 140,000 

Florida 1845 . . 75,000 . . 76,000 

Iowa. 1846.. 130.000.. 130,000 

Wisconsin. ...1848.. 9l5/)00.. 915,000 



5. — ^AEEA, AND MIUTIA OF THE STATES. 



Maine 

New-Hampdiire 

Vermont 

MasMcfansetts .. 
Rhode Island. .. 
Oonnecticot .... 

Hew- York 

New- Jersey .... 
PeunsylTsnia... 

Delaware 

Marrland 

Virginia 

North Caralina . 
Sooth Carolina . 

Georgin.. 

Aishania 



.MlM. 

39,400 
9,500 
9,fOO 
7.800 
1.951 
4,789 

46,920 
7.948 

46.916 
9,068 

10,756 

65,700 

5M39 
31,565 
61,683 
54,084 



Pop. 
8q.M. 

15 

30 

30 

95 

87 

65 

59 

47 

37 

39 

44 

10 

15 

19 

11 

11 



lUlitia. 
47.359 
34,471 
98,530 
99,915 
15,955 
48,470 

191.079 
40,170 

206,957 
10,999 
48,864 

191,988 
65,918 
63,666 
59.319 
46,^39 



Sq.Bflles. 

Missisrippi 49,366 

Loaifiana 47.413 

Arkansas 54,617 

Tennessee 41,759 

Kentucky 40,093 

Ohio 40,600 

Michigan 60,537 

Indiana 35,696 

IlKnois 56,506 

MisMnri 70,050 

Florida 56,336 

Texas 100,000 

Iowa 173,786 

Wiseonain 99,930 

Total 1,969,849 



Pop. 
Sq.lt 


IfiHUa. 


• 8 


38,084 


7 


15,808 


9 


4,098 


90 


75.959 


20 


81,976 


38 


190.958 


4 


13.766 


19 


55.913 


9 


86.934 


5 


69.689 


1 


9,907 


1 




1 




2 


10.993 



6. DEPOSITS WITH THE STATES, 6lC. 



I New.Yorii.. 

9Penn. 

3 Virginia ... 
40hk> 

5 N. Carolhia. 

6 Tennessee .. 
7KentQckj .. 
e Jsas^ ••■■.. 
9 8. Carolina. 

10 Georgia.... 

11 Maine 

19 Maryland .. 

13 Indiana .... 

14 Connecticnt , 

15 N. Jersey .. 

16 N. Hsmpsh'r 

17 Vermont... 



Ant. Dep. 

44,014,520 

9,867 j5l4 

9.198.497 

9/)07,260 

1,433,756 

1.433,756 

1.433,756 

1,338,173 

1,051,499 

1,051.429 

958.838 

958,838 

860.254 

704.070 

764,670 

669.086 

660/)86 



Value Prop*y. 
$1,119,000,000 
860.000,000 
508.000.000 
740,000,000 
306,000,000 
360,000,000 
349,000,000 
340,000,000 
949,000,000 
390,000,000 
940,000,000 
198,000,000 
384,000.000 
139,000.000 
166,000.000 
190,000,000 
190,000,000 



18 Alabama . .. 

lOlUinoia 

20 Looiffiana. .. 
91 Missianppi.. 
99R'del8rd... 

93 Miflsoari.... 

94 Delaware... 
e5 Michigan... 
96 Arkansas... 

97Fk>rida 

98 Texas 

29 Iowa 

30 Wisconsin.. 
Oreg. T'y. .. 
DiaofCol. . 



AutDsp. 

669,086 
477,219 
477.219 
383.335 
383.335 
383.335 
2^,751 
986,751 
986,751 



1,891,093 



Valse Prop'y. 

976.000,000 

994,000,000 

188.000.000 

256.000.000 

59.000.000 

940.000,000 

39.000,000 

148.000,000 

69,000,000 

30.000,000 

56,000,000 

52,000,000 

36,000,000 

8.000.000, 

18,000,000 



Total.... 28,209,930 $8,984,000,000 



7. — ^INDIAN TREATIES IN NORTH WEST. 



Place of holdinf. Data. Acres. 

IGreenriOe Angnst 3, 1795 17,724,489 

9Fort Wayne Jane 7, 1803 1.634,000 

3 Vbcennes Aagust 13, 1803 8.608,167 

4 Vincennes Aagnst 18, 1804 1.910,717 

58t. Lonis November?, 1804 14,000.000 

6 Fort Indoatiy Jaly 4, 1805 9.726,819 

7 Orounedand Angnst 91, 1805 1,244,911 

8 Vinconnes December 30. 1805 9.616.991 

9 Detroit November 17, 1807 5.937,760 

10 Fort Wayne September 30, 1 809 9.136.966 



TomiL. 



.^j^<%;m^ 
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8. INDIANS WEST OF MISSISSIPPI. 

The namber of Indiftni between the MkfliMippi and Rocky Moontaini If efti> 

BUUedat St3,l0l 

We«toftheBAJkyM<mIlUaIli"lJ'ly/.l"I"II^^'!^'*.l."l....l 4904M)» 

SMtoftheMiiMMippi 31,5W 

ToUl 74M88 



0. ABEA AND POPULATION OF THE GLOBE. 



Gjrand Divitioiu. 8q. Milei. 

Europe 3,700,000 

A«a 15,700,000 

Africa 11,000,000 

Oceanica 4,000,000 

North America 7^00,000 

SoQlh America .'7,117,000 



Popolatian. 
240,000^)00 
400,000,000 
66,000,000 
90,000,000 
40,000,000 
18,000,000 



Total 48,817,000 786,000,000 

10. — ^PRODUCTIONS OF UNITED STATES, 1840. 



Pop. to 

•&"• 

S5 
6 

S 

c 



15 



ProducUooi. Avorags prico. 

1 Indian Com S5 oenu per baahel .••• 

8 Wheat $1 •• " .... 

3 Ck>tton 10 cents per IK 

4 Cotton goods...., 

5 Woollen goods 

6 Iron, oast and bar. $40 per ton 

7 Lumber , 

8 Tobacco 5 cents per lb. 

9Lead : 3 " " '• 

lOSngmr 5 " *' " 

11 Coal $4perton 

IS Ships and other veaiels 

13 Paper 

14 Rice 3 cents per lb. 

15 Salt 30 cents per bushel 



Yslao. 

$94,383,968 

84,833,879 

79,047,956 

46.350,459 

80,696,d99 

19,387,640 

12,943,507 

10.958.665 

9,371,735 

7,755,000 

7.327,813 

7,016,094 

5,641,495 

9,485,849 

1,657,588 



11 AMERICAN LEATHER AND TANNING BUSINESS, 

Hon. Zodoc Pratt, of New-York, the most extensive tanner in America, we be* 
lieve, has addressed a letter to^ the American Institute, in which he ftiniishes 
.fome most interesting statistics in regard to that branch of trade and manafactnre. 
Mr. Pratt has sent us a copy of his communication. This gentleman deservea 
well of his country for the enterprise he has over displayed, and in our interconne 
wiUi him, both in New-York and in New-Orleans, we have found the greatest satia« 
(action. 

From the letter we extract the following in regard to the period ooonpied in 
tanning various descriptions of leather :— 

No. of Time of No. of TisM of 

1 



•idos. 



un' 



1841— San Jnan 
Orinoco 



7,600 
3,500 

1,900 

9,000 

Lsenira 33,000 



OruK)Co 
BCatamoras 



i< 



Ban Jaan 

Montendeo.... 
1849 — Hondaras 

Buenos Ayres . 

Cbagres 

1843— Orinoco 



6,500 
1,100 
2,300 
6.50a 
5.800 
3,600 
10,500 
1,700 
1.100 
1^700 



4 
5 
G 
6 
7 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 



i 

80 
15 

10 
15 

15 

• • 

80 
15 

• • 

80 
10 



1843— Rio Grande.. .. 
1844 — BaeDoa Ayres . 

Orinoco 

California 

Buonos Ayres . 



Orinoco 

Rio Grande . .. 
... 

Orinoco 

Lnguira 

Rio Grande.... 

Boffalo 

Buenos Ayres.. 



No. of 
•idol. 

5,800 
6,500 
9,400 
1,800 
900 
6,500 
1,500 
3.100 
4.000 
2.800 
5.100 
1.100 
8.000 
8.000 
8,509 



4 

6 
T 
6 
7 
5 
4 
5 
5 
6 
7 
7 
5 
6 
6 



90 
80 

^- 
80 
10 
10 
80 

10 
10 



19 
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61 



Fmm th« atiove table, it will be seen the average time of tanning in 1842, w«a 
fiye montbt and seventeen days ; of 1843, five monthb and twenty-two days; of 
1844, six months; and of 1845, six months and eleven days.*^ Average of the 
whole time, five months and twenty-seven days. The average weight of the 
leather was over eiffhteen and one-^ialf pounds per side. This, accor&iff to the 
best anthorities welbave at .hand, u considerably below the time employed in 
Kngland. There, it is no uncommon thins for eight and ten nbonths to be employed 
hi tanning a stock of leather, and some of the heaviest leather, it is said, takes even 
fourteen and eighteen months. Such deliberation undoubtedly insures a fine qual* 
ity of leather; but it may be (questioned whether tliere is not a great loss in the 
increase of weight*— a kiss of mterest on capital, and in consequence an unneces^ 
sary enhancement of price, which does not suit the American maiicet 

12* — SOLS LXATBfeR INSPECTED IN NB-W^TORK* 

Showing the total number of ndet of Sole Leather inspected in the dtp qfNew- Yorkj 
iuring the yeare 1827 to 1^47, tay 20 years f alio, showing the nett value or 
prite per pound qfsame, excluding all charges* 



1897. 



18S» 
1838 
1831 
1638 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 



I • • A • ■ 



r* A« I 



No.«kle«. 

365,553 

284,878 

964,878 

326.298 

440)000 

667,000 

882,609 

828,175 

784,165 

925,014 



At. price. 

17|ceilts» 

18, 

18 

18 

19 

17 

15 

13 

14; 

17; 



<»imit 



Yeaim. 
1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1849.^.4.4 

1843 

1844 «...., 

1845 ,. 

1846 



Na ndea. 

890,962 

749,556 

772,258 

638.112 

687.101 

886,868 

867,210 

1,048»770 

1,037,500 

1,074,256 



Av 

16 

17 

18 16 

16 

16 

14 

13! 
13 
12 
11 



price, 
oeaia. 



1-10 



1 8. RIDES^^NE W-TORfc< 



Showing the numher of Hide* imported into, exported from, dnd consumed by. the 
port ef New- York, during the years 1827 to 1847, say 20 years, closing each 
year on 31«/ December. This table includes Horse Hides, taken from Shipping 
and Commercial Lists and Customs, , 



Tern. 
1827 ... 
1888 .«• 
1629 ..« 
1830... 
1831 ... 
1832... 
1833... 
1884... 
1835..^ 
1836... 
1837 ... 



Imporra. 
259,975 
268.744 
308.987 
475,640 
772,299 
975,094 
892.198 
700,052 
868.361 
942,890 
.623,925 



Export«t 
41,545 
48.369 
52.023 
26,305 
8.017 

169,493 
58.282 

169,856 
21,903 

109,273 
99,356 



Coot'd. 

218,430 

220,375 

256064 

449,335 

764.282 

662,705 

833,916 

530,196 

636,378 

833,617 

524,569 



Y«m. 

1838... 
1839... 
1840... 
1841 ... 
1842... 
1849... 
1844... 
l§45 ... 
1846 . .. 
1847... 



Imports. 

543,200 

561,105 

520,251 

633,269 

635,631 

653.431 

854,790 

777,640 

636,583 

990,454 



14. — ^HIDBS— LIVERPOOL. 



1827. 
1828. 
1920. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1635. 
1836. 



lit port*. 
186,127 
290,512 
542.411 
514,260 
564,869 
351,897 
692,419 
626.189 
682,141 
479,107 



Export*. 

29,001 

30,880 

128.449 

170,604 

138,220 

111,450 

62, 0( 

213,855 

337,444 

198,277 



Years. 

1837.. 
1638.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 



• 4. 



Export!. 
25,695 
24,186 
31,325 
4,945 
31,286 
53.633 
45.615 
53,633 
55,924 
15,236 



Imports. 
573,384 
503,896 
8164)85 
643,785 
924,060 
666.974 
846,526 
800^1 
810,704 



Coos'd. 
517,605 
536,919 
488,926 
629,024 
604,348 
.'199,788 
809,175 
724.007 
560,659 
975,069 



Exports. 
166,930 
102,000 
190,000 
170,000 
200,000 
259,265 
176,.'f5e 



From the census of New-York, in 1845, We gadier the ibllowing : — 

Tbeonmberof taanerieBinthe State 1,414 

Vthie of rsw msterials used tad manufsctured in the State $4»052,949 

Vshie of maauisctared articles 6,585,006 

This is for leather akme, not including boots, shoes, binkesa, &«., in. 



VE8TEKR STATISTICS. 

1. — PI8TANCEB AND RATBS OP FARE ON WESTERN RITER8, &C. 

In thia daj of treve!, we deem rates and time worthy of notice, as belongmg m 
the class ot sabjects within our jurisdiotion. The seAsoa having arrived wbeu 
journeys, fi>r health, bosiness and pleasure, are interesting, if not common, tofU, 
we have -collected items which may prove satisfactory, as deciding routes to a 
great centre or circmnference of wayfarings People, not only of New-Orleans, bat 
from a distance, having^ excursions m view west tmd north, will be aided by our 
tables in economifflnff tmie and expense, — ^the first not very important in summer, 
so health is prometea, and the other more or less weighty, according lo purse and 
disposition. 

We take New-Orleans as the point from which most of the coikiputatioiit are 
made. The rates of passage vary in winter and spring, the latter, towards the 
close, being about 50 per cent, higher, owing to the diminution of freights. Th» 
prices we name are those of first class boats. Leas may be charged by those of a 
different deacriptioD. s Indeed, there is no uniforAi scale agreed upon for paaM»- 
gers, diough the slide is not very ^reat. The Mississippi, and its chief tribiitarifl% 
with the principal towns, and sprmg rates, are thus stated ; 

Miles. FaM. 

From New-Orleans to Baton Rouge 140 $5 00 

" " "Natchez .300 8 00 

*• " " Vicksburg 420 10 00 

" " ' "Memphis..* 810 12 00 . 

" "Cairo 1,020 12 00 

" Louisville 1,400 13 00 

" Cincinnati 1,540 15 00 

" Maysville , 1,600 17 00- 

" Wheeling 1,920 22 00 

"Pittsburg 2,000 23 00 

" SLLouis.. 1,200 14 00 

Dubuque 1,650 20 00 

" Falls of St. Anthony 2,000 23 00 
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" " " Nashville, Tenn...; 1,310 20 00 

" " *' Florence, Ala. 1,380 12 00 

2. — DISTANCES FROM NEW-ORLEANS TO THE LARGEST TRIBUTARIER 

OF THE MiaSIBSlFPI, AND PRICE OF PASSAGE. 

MilM. Far«. 

To mooth of Red river 230 $6 00 

" " Big Black river 350 S 00 % 

" " Yazoo " 410 8 00 

" " Arkansas " 600 10 00 

" " White " 620 10 00 

" " St. Francis " 670 10 00 

" " Ohio " 1,020 12 00 

" " Kaskaskia " 1,150 12 00 

" Missouri " 1,220 14 00 

" Illinois " 14280 14 00 

Makoketa " 1,650 20 00 

" " Wisconsin " 1,750 20 00 

Upper Iowa " 1,800 20 00 

" " Black " 1,850 22 00 



tt 
tt 
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3. — ^DISTANCES TO THE HIGHEST POINTS OF STEAM NAYIGATION, &C 

MilM. 

From mouth of Red river to Shreveport 262 

** ** Arkansas river to !< ort Oibsou 585 

" •' Teuuessee •* to FUnmice, Ala. 27i) 



MilM. 

From nurath of Cumberland river to NaahviDe 201 

« Kentucky •" to Fcuikfort -. 65 

" « Wal>«A " to Lafeyette, la. 312 

" •* Illinoia ''toOttawa 266 

" " Miaaoiiri *'to St Joseph'^ 464 



•I u 



Ohio "to Pittaburg. 1,019 

Upper MiflSUMppi river to Falls of St. Antbony. . 947 



Perfect accuracy ia not claimed for tfaeae figures. River dintantfea are seldom 
measored, and are given only as matter of opinion. We bave oaed the^best data 
within omr reach. The rates of fEure on steamboats may not be correctly sta^ ii^ 
aU instances, for want of the proper information, which no person comd supply. 
Enough, however, is fumjisbea to answer general pi^rposes; the difference either 
way will be slight. 

Having disposed of river tQivd, we glance briefly at the sea, with rates of pas- 
«ge to sevenl ports in communication with New-Orleans. 

4.— HPAEE TO V. 8, FOIITS FROM NKW-OELEjlN8. 

From New-Orleans to Mobile, , $5 00 

" *<Pensaoolu, 8 00 

** " ''TamiNiBay 15 00 

" " "Galveston, 20 00 

" " "Brazos St Jago 16 00 

" " ''Savannah, 25 00 

" " "Charleston, 25 00 

" " - Baltimore, 30 00 

" " "Philadelphia, 36 00 

" " . "New-York, 40 00 

" " " Boston, 40 00 

6. — FARE TO FOREIGN FORTS FROM NEW-OELEANS. 

From New-Orleans to Tampico $-25 00 

" " " VeraCrur, 30 00 

" ** •* Havana, 25 00 

" " " Liverpool, 120 00 

" " " London, 125 00 

" " ''Havre, 120 00 

In regard to ship passage, there is less vnformity than on the rivers. The 
Northern packets, with fine cabins and accommodations, usually charge a little 
more than the prices above stated, and other vesnels somednng less. As yet, 
there is no establiri>€d line of packets horn New-Orieans to any European port. 
The Aips prefer taking freight, but will receive passengen on terms as ^vorable 
as can be wTorded. It is, perbaps, mmeccmary to say, that the rates specified are 
for the cabin. In the steerage, we presume, they would not be half as much. 

The vessels that trade to New-Orleans are from all parts of the globe ; and the 
traveller may be suited to a voyage accordin^y. 

6w— FEIGEB, FREiaBTS, INSURANCE, &C,, BAST AND WEST. 

Whatever belonss to commerce is worthy of atten ti on, be it ^ues or ezpenie 
of any kind. To k»w several home markets, we have selected a dozen or ofteen 
articles, with prices to each. These indicate enoogh ibr m general viuw, about 
June 1, 1848. 

Nextinorder, we hava prepared a table of freicfats, which may be useful to 
parties interested. Barrel and pound meniqjre is chargeddiflrereiitly,aud all bulks 
are nimally resolved imo one or the other of these classes,— Ave sifuare feet aUowtHl 
to the bairel. 

Insurance to cover loaei being common, we aolgob a statement of rales im 
New-Orlean4. 
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7v — PBICBS AT SEYBRAL POINTS. 



bbl. 

u 



Floar^ 

Mackerol, No. 1, 

Pork, mess, 

Pork, bulk, pound, 

Bacon, 

Lanl,.. ..^» .... 

Coffee, 

Sugar, 

Bice, 

Naili, . . . b 

Tobacco, ** 

Candles, sperm, . . " 

Molasses, kgaIlon> 

Whiskey, " 

Co^n, bushel, 

8alt>...4 .-, sack, 



as 

5 M> 
10 00 



<i 



it 
ti 

u 

it 
II 

14 



8 



50. 

3 

4 

6 

7 

4 

4 

5 

6 

32 

15 

18 

38 



4 50 4 

11 00 11 

7 75 7 
o 

3 

5 

8 

5 

5 

5 

5 
35 
25 
15 
18 
1 90 1 



5 

50 

00 

75 
o 

3 

5 

8 

5 

o 

5 

5 

35 

27 

15 

28 

62 



e 

m 

6 00 



3 
4 

6 
8 
5 



35 
25 
17 
20 
50 



I 

5 75 



5 
8 
8 



S 

e 

I 

S 

5 68 



i 

£ 

6 00 



9 00 9 00 
9 50 10 00 



3 
5 

34 
27 

55 



4 

7 

7 

5 

4 

5 

5 

32 

26 

23 

48 



5 

7 

7 

4 

4 

4 

6 

31 

S7 

21 

54 



1 20 1 05 



8.-HITBAM-B0AT Fil£iQHT&, 6lC. 



SH 
From St Loilis to New-Oilaans, .... 2 25 
*• Louisville" " ....3 00 

" St. Louis to Pittsburg, 

" New-Orleans to New> York 6 00 

" " " Liverpool, 10 00 

Pittsburg to Philadelphia,. .... 9 00 



it 



mi 

I 

m 
40 
50 
60 
60 
1 00 
1 25 



18 
25 
25 



^■8 
10 
18 



t5 — 




The rates from New-Orleans np tho rivers arc not given, for want of proper 
data. We presnme there is sometliin^ like uniformity, though we have not seen 
the rates puulished. They may be inferred, however, from the items of down- 
ward freight from Louisville ana St. Louis. 

As information to those who may desire to visit or travol be)*ond the Norths 
Western Lakes, wc annex rates of passage And freight from Buffalo, N. Y« 

9. — ^PABSAOB AND FREIGBT FKOM BUFFALO, NEW-YOBK. 

if 



From Buflfillo tofirie, |3 00 

<> Conneaut and Asfatabiila, ... 4 00 
" Fairfbrt and Cleveland,.... 4 50 

" Huron and Sandusky, 5 00 

" Maumee River, 6 00 

" Monn)e and Detroit, 6 00 

'' Mackinaw 10 00 

** Milwaulkic 10 00 

*' SoiithportandtChicago,..12 00 

10. ^BATES OF INBURANCB FBOM NEW-ORLEANfl. 

By giving a few places near the head of navigation on the rivers, all the inter- 
mediate pomts will be iucludedin the rates of iniiurance which we annex. When 
the distance and risk are considerably less, there may be a slight reduction. 



«i 



ti 



*i 



it 



it 



** 
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ODflU 


•4 

1 




2 00 


50 


20 2 5t 


2 50 


50 


20 3 00 


2 50 


50 


20 4 00 


3 00 


50 


20 5 00 


3 00 


50 


20 5 00 


3 00 


50 


20 6 00 


6 00 


1 00 


30 10 00 


6 00 


1 00 


30 10 90 


6 00 


1 00 


80 10 00 
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Oa the rivers, a premium of ono per cent, is charged to St. Lonia, Gincimiati, 
Nashville, and Montgomery, Ala. To Pittsburg, one and one-ipurth per cent, and 
to Tuscumbia, Ala., one and one-eighth. 

To Mobile, from one-fourth to three-eighths of one percent. 

On the Gulf of Mexico, to Galveston and Matagorda, one and a quarter ; to 
Brazos St. Ja^o, two ; to Matamoraa, three, and to Tampico and Yera Gru2, from 
one and a half to one and three-fourths per cent. 

To Savannah, Charleston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New-York, Boston, and other 
Atlantic ports, one and a quarter per cent. 

To Liverpool, Havre, and other European poi:ts, from on^ and a quarter to one 
and three- fourths per cent. 

11.— PORK TRADE OF THE WEST. 

We avail ourselves of the labors of the St. Louis Republican and Western 
Journal, in the statistics that follow. They are of inestimable value. How ijiex- 
haustible is our great west ? 
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HOGS SLAUeHTERED IV THE 


WEST. 












OHIO. 








Placet. 


1843-4. 


1844-5. 


1845-6 Placet, 


1843-4. 


1844-5. 


1845-6. 


Cincumati, ! 


340,000 


196.000 


300,000 


Waynesville, 


6,000 


6,000 


9,000 


Columbus, 


14,000 


8,000 


19,000 


Hamilton, 


40,000 


32,000 


30.000 


Raries^rart, 


1,700 


1,500 


4,600 


Camden, 


8,000 


7,000 


9.000 


Lancaster, 


2,500 


1,100 


1,300 


Eaton, 


3,800 


7,000 


1,400 


CircleviUe, 


4,300 


12.000 


19,000 


ChirksViUo, 


11.000 


10.000 


6.200 


Chibcothe, 


52,000 


24.000 


40,000 


CentreviUe, 


700 


600 


14200 


Bainbridge, 


3,000 


550 


1,200 


Daytcm, 


20,000 


12,000 


8.000 


Baltimore, 


1,300' 


800 


1,900 


Tmy, 


4.000 


;.ooo 


2,000 


Waverly, 


2,800 


1,300 


4.000 


New Paris, 


5,000 


10,000 


7,000 


Portsmouth, 


2.000 


900 


1,500 


Middletown, 


10,000 


7,500 


8,500 


Ripley, 




10,000 


15,200 


Winchester, 


1,200 


800 


1,000 


Xenia, 


5,000 


1,500 


1,200 


BcUbrook, 


1,400 


1,400 


3,000 


Franklin, 


3,000 


2,800 


2,900 


Lebanon, 


4.000 


4,000 


4,300 


Piqua, 


5,000 


1,500 


2,000 


Greenville, 


2,500 


1,000 


600 








liXDIAIfA. 








Placet, 


1843-4. 


1844-5. 


1845-6, 1 Placet. 


1843.4. 


1844-5. 


1845-6. 


Richmond, 


5.400 


800 


1,100 


Lagree. 


3.000 




1.000 


Madison, 


65.000 


45,000 


63.000 


Fort Wayne, 


3,000 


800 


2.000 


Lafayette, 


25,000 


15,000 


15,000 


Covington, 


5.000 


4.000 


6,000 


Lawrenceb'g, 1 3. 000 


9,000 


10.000 


Eugene, 


6.000, 


5,000 


6.000 


Connorsville 


» 


1.000 


7.000 


Attica, 


2,700 


1.700 


3,500 


Bvaosville, 


5.000 


4,000 


7,000 


Dtrpin, 


7.000 


2.000 


e.000 


LaureL 


8.000 


7,000 


8,000 


Terre Haute, 27,000 


18,000 


dO/»0 


BrookviUe, 


8,500 


6,000 


6,000 f 
ILLINOIS. 








Placet, 


1843-4. 


1844-5. 


1845^. 


Placet. 


1843-4. 


1844-5. 


1845^. 


Alton, 


37.000 


16,000 


23.000 


Pekin, 


20.000 


10,000 


» 


Beardstown] 


, 15.000 


14,000 


12,000 


Quincy. 


17,000 


8.000 


9^7 


Griggsville, 


3,000 


2.500 


3.500 


Springfield, 


16,000 


3,000 


3,400 


Meredosia,- 


6,000 


3,500 


3.600 


Whitehall. 


8.000 


1,000 


1,200 


Naples^ 


4.000 


764 


2.753 


Winchester, 


1,200 


6,000 




Peoria, 


15,000 


5,000 


I 
MISSOURI. 








Placet, 


1843-4. 


1844-5. 


1845-6. 


Placet. 


1843-4. 


1844-5. 


1845-6. 


St. Louis, 




16,000 


30.498 


Missouririver, -^— . 




22,000 


Upper Miis.] 






41,000 










^OU Ti.' 


— ilfo. /. 




6 
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WK8TERK STATISTICS. 



KECTTUCKT. 



Place*. 
LoaiBviUo, 
Wostport, 
Maysville, 



1843-4. 1844-5. 1845-6. 

68,000 42.000 101.000 

11,000 14.000 17,000 

14,000 7,000 7,500 



Place*. 1843-4. 1844-5. 1845-6. 

Bowling Green, 7,000 7.000 10^000 
OlarkBYille, Ten. 2,000 5,000 5,000 



Wheeling 



12. mjMBER OF HOGS SLAUGHTERED IN 1847-8. 

OHIO RITER. 

5.000 WabaBh and ^Vbite 

475.000 rivcr8 200.000 

75.000 Scioto Valley 100.000 

100.000 Anrora 10.000 

6.000 



Cincinnati 
Madison 
Louisville 

May8>'ille 10.000 

Tennessee & Cumber- 
land rivers 190.000 



Covington 



Total number, 1.081.000 



MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 



St. Louis 

Alton 

Hannibal 

Rockport 

Lagrange and Tolly 

Chorchville 

Louifliana 

Warsaw 

Peru 

Laoon 

Peoria 

Pekin 

Lagrange 

Canton 

Kn<^xville 

Spnngfield 

St. Joseph 

Weston 

Lexington 

Camden 

B runswick 

Glasgow 



63.924 
35.000 
20.000 

3.000 

5.000 

>5.000 

5.000 
10.000 

iLxmbis 

3.000 

5.000 
25.000 
25.000 

3.000 
10,000 
10.000 

2.000 



Quincy 

Keokuk 

Oquawka 

Bloomington 

Fort Madison 

Burlington 



20.000 
10.000 
5.000 
10.000 
10.000 
15.000 



Total number, 216.924 



RIVER. 

Point Isabel 

Beardstowu 

Meredosia 

Naples 

Gnggsville 

Tremoiit 



5.000 
25.000 
10.000 
6,000 
6.T>00 
1.500 



Total number, 156.500 



MISSOURI RIVER. 



5.000 
10.000 
2.000 
5.000 
5.000 
3.000 



Boonvllle 

Bocheport 

Liberty 



4.000 
3.000 
2.000 



Total amount of above tables. 



Total number, 39.000 
1.492.924 



There are several small towns not embraced in the above table, which will 
probably swell the total to 1,500,000. 

From the foregoing, we gather the following results for thelastfive years : Total 
number for 1843-4,912,000; 1844-5,642,000; 1845-6,955,588 ; 1846-7,800,000; 
1847-8, 1,492,924. 

The following statement has been furnished us of the operations of the several 
slaughterers in tliis city during the past season : 

13- — NUMBER OF HOGS PACKED IN ST. LOUIS FOR THE SEASON 1847-8. 



Mr. S. Finley 9.000 

H. Ames 9.300 



Finney 1.000 

Wadd'ingham 2.000 



Mc Alisters 5.000 j Schipnian 1 .272 

Kisley 7.000 Cralt ..1.050 



Conn 5.500 

Steitz 5.112 

Bates 3.000 

McFaul 3.500 

Si^rersou 7.390 



Schronthaler 800 

Shaffer 3.000 



Total number 03.924 



WKjBTBRN STATISTICS. 
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From the foregoing etatemcnts, it will be seen that there has been an increase in 
the number of hogB slaughtered, amounting to 50 per cent, on the products of any 
previous year. In< St. Louis, the slaughtering business has risen from 33,000 in 
1846-7. to 03,000— about double— in 1847-8. 

The following table furnishes a list of the number* of hogs put up each year in 
Cincinnati, since 1833. inclusive, and the prices at which the market opened. The 
season besius in November and ends in N|arch. Each year refers to tnat in which 
business closed. 



Year. No. Hogs. 

1833 ..*. 85.000 

1834 123.000 

1835 163.000 

1836 123.000 

]83t 103.000 

1838 182.000 

1839..., 199.000 

1840 95.000 



Price. 



$6.00a6 25 
G.00a7.00 
3.50a4 00 
5.50a6.00 
3.00a3.50 



Year. No. Hogs. 

1841 160.000 

1842 220.000 

1843 250000 

1844 240.000 

1845 213.000 

1846 287.000 

1747 250.000 



Price. 
|3.50a3.75 
2.00a2.50 
1.62tit2.00 
2.25a2.65 
2*50a2.70 
4.00a4.25 
2.70a2.80 



14. — HOGS PACKED JN OHIO. 

In 1844, 560,000; 1845, 450,000; 1846, 425,000; 1847, 325,000; of which 
aggreaate, Cincinnati j)acked alone, in 1844, 43 per cc^t. ; in 1845, 47 per ceut. 
in 1846,68 percent; in 1847, 70 per cent. 

The entire packing of the West may bo divided as fbllowB : 





1844. 


1845. 


1846. 


1844. 


1845. 


1846. 


Missouri 


16.000 


31.70T> 


. 70.898 


Indiana 257.414 


147.420 


250.236 


Tennessee 


16.000 


1.500 


42.975 


Ohio* 560.748 


445..538 


420 833 


Kentucky 


91.000 


83.300 


12.500 


Union Pt. 1.200 


8.830 


18.675 


Illinois 


136.709 


67.964 


68.120 









* Five minor points in tliis state not ascertained, and not included in this list, 
are supplied by estimates in tables, showhig the number of hogs put up in earh 
year. 

15. — PRICE OF PICKLED PORK IN NEW-YORK, FROM 1823 TO 1847 

INCLUSIVE. 



Year. 


Mess. 


Pickled. 


Year. 


Mess. 


Pickled. 


Year. 


Mess. 


Pickled. 


1823 


$13.31 


$9.78 


1832 


13.77 


11.22 


1840 


15.07 


12.96 


11)24 


13.78 


ia32 


1833 


14.97 


11.53 


1841 


11.36 


9.4K 


1825 


13.83 


10.22 


1834 


14i20 


10.21 


1842 


9.27 


7.2:J 


1826 


11.55 


7.84 


1835 


17.96 


13.08 


1843 


10.32 


8.59 


1827 


13.21 


8.62 


1836 


23.13 


17.65 


1844 


9.28 


7.30 


1838 


13.71 


10.06 


1837 


21.66 


15^9 


1845 


12.13 


9.51 


1829 


12.79 


10.24 


1838 


21.97 


16.59 


1846 


10.50 


8.78 


1830 


13.64 


9.37 


1839 


19.32 


L5.72 


1847 


15.00 


12JS8 


1831 


14.30 


11.13 















But a small quantity of what is actually packed is exporte<lto foreign countries, 
as is seen by the following table : 

16. EXPORTS, PORK. 



Year. 


Barrels. 


^ Year. 


Barrels. 


Year. 


Barrels 


1831 


51.263 


1837 


24.540 


1842 


180.039 


1832 


88.0*5 


[ 183a 


31.3:16 


1843 


80.310 


1833 


105.840 


1839 


41.301 


1844 


162.689 


1834 


82.691 


1840 


66.281 


1845 


161.60M 


1835 


61.827 


1841 


182.399 


1846 


190.432 


1836 


22.540 








• 



More than thrce-fuurlhs of the exports arc to the British Colonies, South Amcriea 
ami the AVett India I.-tUuids. 



OS EUROPEAN STATES AND POPULATION. 



ECROPEAN STATES AND POPULATION. 

1. — THE PAPAL STATES. 

The Hon. John A. Dix, Senator from the State of New-Yorh, deliyered in March 
last a most able and Inminous speech on the propriety of sending a Minister to 
the Papal States. This s|>cech embraces a full discussion of all the iuteresting 
qnefltions which arise, and exhibits in striking colors tlie progress of liberal prin- 
ciples in Italy. We present the major portion of it to oiu* readers, as most worthy 
of preservation and study. 

The Pope is to all intents a tcmporol sovereign. He has been so for (he last 
eleven hundred years. I believe the first territorial possession oi the Pope was 
conferred upon him by Pepin, thi* father and predecejtaor of Chatlemagne, in the 
eighth century. It consisted of the Dutchy of Rome, or, at that time, more properly 
called the Exarchate of Raveimt^ and was wrested by the King of Franre ironi the 
Lombards, who had ovenim uorthoni and central Italy. It extended from the 
present frontier of Naples, on the Meiliterranean, to the mouth of the Tiber, in- 
cluding the Soutliem CaAiP^na and the Pontine Marshes, and rmmin^ back to 
the Sabine and Vulscian hills. In the twelfth centnry, the Countess Matilda, dt 
Tuscany, bequi?athed her possessions to the Pope. They embraced the patrrtfuony 
of at. Peter, on the Mediterranean, extending from the month of the Tiber to the 
preseut frontier of Tuscany, and the march of Ancoua on the Adriatict with. the 
acljoiuing district of Spoleto. Large accessions were subsec|uently made by con- 
quest — Umbria, R(nn:ignn, Perugia, Orvieto, Cittadi CasU'llo, Bologna, Bavenna, 
and other cities and districts of country. In the seventeenth century, the Duke of 
Urbino abdicated in favor of the Pope ; an<l ut a still later i>eriod, some further 
additions were made by arms. Thus, tlio territorial (H)ssessions of Iho Pope are 
held, like those of other sovereigns, by succession, donatirm and conquest. I con- 
sider the tcrritoriid possessions of the Church as much the dominions of the Pope, 
as the territorial possessions of Spain are the dominions of her Most Catholic Ma- 
jesty; and I see no mire reason to decline diplomatic relations in the first case 
than in tlie lail, unless there is. in other respects, a propriety in doing so. 

It is tru^*, there is a peculiarity in the form of the Papal government, from the 
fact that the temporal head of the State is also the spiritual head of the Roman 
Catholic Church. As is well known, the most inqxirtant political body in the 
Roman Suites is the <S;icred College of the Csutlinals, who are the princes of the 
church. They are seventy in number, the same in number as the discipleis sent 
out by the Great Founder of the Christian faith to proach the gospel to the woiid. 
Six lire caixiiniil bi.shops, tilly cardinul priests, ana fourteen caraiiuil deacons. I 
believe the number has been invariable for two hundred and fifty years, though it is 
not always fidl. All vacancies are filled by the Pope, who is cLosen by the eur- 
diuals from thf;ir own body. Tlie government is, therefore, an unlimited elective 
monarchy, or, if you plt-ase, a hierarchy, of which the Pope is the head. 

rn. , • 1 • • ' del ' 




tary 
boardj 

Treasury Dcpartm(Mit. It is tmder the chargi> of the Chamberlain, who is assisted 
by a number of cardinals and subordinates of different grades. Tiiere is also the 
Buon Govenio, charged with tlie municipal police of the States; the Sacra Con- 
sulta, to which is intnisted the civil and political administration of the provinces; 
and the Sacra Ruota, the jrreat court of appeals in judicial prtx'eixliiigs. There 
ai^ several more of these boards, of which I do not remember the names or the 
fimctions ; but ihey are all umler the direction of cardinals. The Chamberlain is 
the only one of these executive officers who }s appointe<l for life ; ajid the reason 
for^lhe distinction is, that ho ailministers thegovenjment on the death of the Pope 
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ernl direction of the admiixistrative functions of the government, presides especially 
over the Sacra Consulta, or the department for the provinces — to give it a name 
suited to it» functions. 

There is another class of official dignitaries of high rank, under the Papal govern* 
mont — the prelates. They are always of noble birth, but not always in holy orders. 
There are some two or three hundred of these di^itaries employed in various de- 
partments of the (^ovcrnm?nt, civil or ecclesiastical. The post of prelate ofVen 
opens the way to lugher pseforment, and is next in importance to a membership of 
the Sacred College. These are the great officers of the government. 

They usually, if not uniformly, occupy posts under the government. Some of 
them are governors of provinces, under tlio denomination oi delegates; and many 
of thom are employed m the execntivedepartments. Some of them become car* 
dinals; but I should not consider it accurate to say of them as a body, that they 
were undergoing an ecclesiastical apprenticeship. 

Let mo now turn to the political divisiona of tnc Papal States. 

The Papal dominions are divided into twenty prm'iuces. The first is the Comnrca 
of Rome The other nineteen arc divid'^d into legations and delegations. The 
ibrm3r are six in numbar, and have each a cardinal to preside over them. The 
latter are thirteen in number, with prelates as th(;ir presiding officers. Each 
province is divided into communes, with peculiarities of local government. 

In the provinces, the legations and delegations have a council, (Congregazione 
di Gjvemo,) consisting of the C^onfaloniere, or mayor, of the chief town, and from 
two to five councillors, according to the magnitude and importance of the province. 
They are named by the Popo, and hold their office for five years. The councillors 
have no vote; bat when tliey differ in opinion from the presiding officer of the 
province, their reasons are reduced to writing, and sent to the Secretary of State. 

Srfme of the dele;intions are divided into districts, with governors subordinate 
to the delegates. Each district is again divided into communes, with their ancient 
ma^stratos and councils. These council^ are close corporations, the members of 
which are self-elected, subject to the v«ito of the delegate, and retJiin their seats 
for life, A Giufelonicre, or mayor, electetl from their own body by themselves, 

r resides over them; Of I hose commnnes there are some eight or nine hundred, if 
remember accurately, with similar forms of administration. 

Thus it will be seen that the whole government As as far removed as possible 
from popular influence. It is from the centre to the extremities founded and 
administered upon the principles of a close corporation ; and this is its chitf 
peculiarity. 

The administration of justice pviakes of the nature of the political or;7aiiiza(ion. 
It is founded on the iNi^is of the CorpuM jiiriM eiviUs and the Corpus juri* canovici 
—the civil and canon law. All criminal proceedings are conducted with close*! 
doors, and the testimony taken in writing. The accused is entitled to the aid of 
an advocate, called the " avvocato de poveri" (the advocate of the poor,) who is 
appointed by the Pope aiid paid by the government. ImpriRonment is tlie chief 
punisliment for crim«>; fines are rarely i^nposed ; there is no such ihinsi as lib*** 
ration on bail; and tlie whole administration of criminal justice is so dilatory, that 
there arc always a very largo number of persons imprisoned and awaiting their 
trinl. 

In all I have said, it will be readily scti how mnch thr? present head of the 
Papal States has to reform — in the frame of tli(i govcniment, in its ailmiiiistration, 
and in criminal jurisprudence. Then* is no participation by the people in the 
administration of public affairs. In Tuscany, Napoleon intnulnce*! publicity in 
crimiaal proceedings, and it has survived all succeeilinirchan£rosi)f the government. 
In Rome it is exchided. Whether it w.i« introduce<l there by NRp*»leon after the 
deposition of the Pope and the establishment of the kingdom of Italy, I do not 
rBmeml>er, but I have no doubt that it was. 

What chang;)S the Pope contemplates, how far he proposes to allow the people 
to participate in the administration of public affairs, through the choice of their 
own mrtgiHrates and the enactment of their own laws, I have until very recently 
considered doubtful — uoris theextent of the reform he contemplates very distinctly 
understood now. It will be recollected that a few months »i«ro he called together 
a council of delegates from the different provinces. I read his o|>ening address to 
them with great care, supposin:^ it would contain an outVitie o^ \\\e \>o\i\.\cv\c>a»Kv^i^ 
k» coDtmnplbUecL He Btated that he had called ibem lo^oxXieT W cKvosv^xa^^, 
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which seemed to exclude the idea of legislation ; that extravagant expcctatiouahod 
becu entertained as to his purposou, and that be intended to transmit to his su^ 
cesaors unimpaired the authority he had derived from those who had preceded 
him. Not long before this annunciation was received, I was invited to attend a 
public meeting in the city of New- York, called to express the general sympathy 
which was felt in his measures of refonn. Not being able to attend, I addressed a 
letter to the committee of arrangements; and there were several other letters- 
written by gentlemen of distinguished character, and some of them occupying 
high official stations. Nr>t feeling at that time quite sure of the sequel, I did not 
indulge in the enthusiaMtic expressions which some of the letters contained. I en- 
deavored to rcn<Jer the I'ope full justice. I desire to do so now. And I must say, 
Uiat the recent intelligence fntm abroad justifies all the expectations Vhich have 
been entertained in respect to his contemplated measures of reform. He Jha« 
already done much for good government in Italy. He arrayed himself boldly at 
the outset against the inHuouce of Austria — an inlhience which, since the general 
pacification of Europe, in 1815, has been a perfect blight upon ihe growth and 
progmss of popular freedom. He has resisted fearlessly tliedesigns of tnat govern- 
ment upon the independtjnco of tlw Roman people. Ho has refused to the 
Austrian troops a passage thi-ongh his dominions for the purpose of aiding the King 
of the Two Sicilies in putting down tlie struggles of toe Neapolitan and Siciliait 
I»eople against the narrow-minded tyranny by which they have been oppressed. 
He has (tone more. He has formed a national gnard in the Papal States; he ha» 
put arms into the bands of tlie Roman people, and he is preparing them by military 
exercises, for the assertion and maintenance of their own rights. He has, in a 
word, given an impulse to popular freedom throughout Italy ; and it i» owing in a 
^rojit decree to him, that constitutional forms of covenmient have been given- to 
the people of ^rdinia. Tuscany, and the Two Sicilies. 

The late arrival affords us still more gratifying cvideuce^f his movements. Two 
jmpenj have bctm put into my hands, from which I will reail brief extracts. The 
lii-Ht is from n letter in the Courrier des £tats Unis, dated in Paris, which I wiU 
ti-andate hterally ; 

" Thn reacti'in of the rrvotutinn in NapW hax boen felt, m I Toretaw, in the other pwts oflttljr. 
The Kiug of Sftrdinia and the Grand Diike of Toscanr have aUo given to their subjectaa eonati-. 
tntion, iDodelod alter the French Charter. Piuo the Ninth ha« prumiaed, in a proclainatioa, and 
in cuuveraatioQ with iho»e around him. something aualognua to it. In the mean tiniH ho ba» 
chiuiged hl» cul»iuc't, and haa formed aioiuiatrjr compotcd almost entirely of iaynusn. Thia ia a 
l^rcat reform." 

The other extnK't is from the letter of the Europeaai correspondent of the Na- 
ti(Hial Intelligencer, published in this morning's paper. 1 will read it. 

"The good and con^cienlious Pope has had misgivings oa to his power to grant a reformed 
ctiiiMtitutiun to his people, fearins that his doing so would interfere with the oath which ho took 
at hii» acce.«9i ou to office, to hand down the tcrmporalitics of his kingdom uninjured to his suc- 
cessors. He submitted his doubtx to a council of eccle>ia>tic9 learned in such matters, and th« 
re>ul( is, a decision that his yielding to the wishes of the people and the i-pint of the times, will 
not be an infringement upon his official oath. It is supposrd. therefore, tUut the people of Rome 
will soon receive a constitution, founded on the same principles as those of Naples, Sardinia aoft 
Florence. His Holiness has advanced a great step, by his employment of wdl-qtuilified laymen 
to hi^h positions iiMhc State, whicii have hitherto been filled hy ccclesiustics. Three vacancies 
lately occurred, and three liberal-minded laymen t-uccfoded three churchmen. How much doea 
the world owo to Piuk IX. I His liberal . conduct first put the boll of rolbno in muiion^ it t« noi 
dr»tiued to slop until it has regenerated hnrope.'* 

Tims it appears that the Roman people are to recwvc from Uie Pope a Consti> 
tationul fiovenimcnt. And, what I consider of great importance as a measure of 
refi)rm, he has alremly bcgmi to intwduce Liymen into his politicid councils. At 
the genend pacificalicm, in 1815, it was nndcrstotxl that the chief ministers of the 
Poi>o were to hv rhoHon from the laity. Thismiderstanding was violated ; tuid ithaa 
l)een erne of the leading causes of public discontent in tlte Papal State.". It has been 
for a verj' long period one of the reforms most eimir.mly sought for; and it may bo 
hailed as the i>refur3or of an ultimate separation of ibe ecclesiastic and sccuhir 
branches of the Papal government, by conferring polilicul offices on laymen, and 
conliniug churchmen lu the oxiTcise of their eccle.«»iaslical functionf< — an ammsc- 
ment favorable alike to the Church and tho State, by promoting the purity of Uio 
one imd tho pro8i>erity of the other. 

While the Pope, has much to rt^orm, he has much to contend agaiuft— not only 
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from the opposition of those who are hostile to all progre«, but from the embar- 
rassed condition of the finances of the Papal States. Some ten ^ears ago, ^le 
revenues were about nine millions of dollars ; two millions and a halt were derived 
from internal tuxes, chiefly on landed property; about four millions and a half 
from the customs, excise, &c. ; about niue hundred thousand dollars from lotteries, 
:ind the residue from miscellaneous sources. Some of these revenues were col- 
lected at an enormous expense. The revenue from lotteries, for instance, which 
yielded niue hundred thousand dollars in the gross, cost ehoui six hundred thousand 
iu the collection, leayinj^ only three hundred thousand in- the treasury as an offset 
tn the general demoralization of which they were the cause. In the same year, 
the expenditures cxcei*ded the revenues about half a . million of dollars. Four 
years ago, I understood the deficiency exceeded a million, and the preceding year 
u miUicm and a half. From the diiiiculty of obtaining statistical infomifition, I 
could not ascertain the amount of the public debt; but from the interest paid oa 
it, amounting to about two millions and a half of dollars, exceeding onenq^uarter 
of the entire revenue of the Papal States, it must have exceeded forty millions of 
dollars. It camiot now, I tlunk, be less than fifty millions. It may be much 
more. 

Sir, this is a very heavy pecuniary burden for a small state. The whole taper- 
ficial area of the Papal States is about thirteen thousand square miles — less Uian 
oue-third the area ot the State of New- York ; and a population, according to the 
nicciiha or census of 1833, of two million seven hundred thousand souls— about 
the same as the population of New-York. While Borne has two hundred and ten 
inhabitanUft to a s(piare mile, from the difiereiice in surface, New-York has but 
sixty. The population of the T*apal States is very uacqimlly distributed. Only 
about one-third of the surface is cultivated, and a considerable portion is very 
thinly inhabited. I doubt whether the population has much increased during the 
last fifteen years. In 1833, the city of Rome had about one hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants; in 1838, it had less than one hundred and forty-nine thou- 
sand — a slight decrease. 

The Pa^al States have some commerce; but little is carried on in her own 
vessels. There are but two harbors for vessels of any considerable burden — 
Civita Vecchia, on the Mediterranean, and Aucona, on the Adriatic. The excel- 
lence of both ports is due, in a good degree, to the Emperor Trujan. There were 
other valuable ports once, but they have become useless for large vesscLt. Ter- 
racina, the ancient capit^il of the Volsci, was formerly a naval station of great 
importance; but is now obstructed by deponits of sand. The Porto d'Anzo — the 
imcieut Antium — about midway between Terrecina and the mouth of the Tiber, 
is also obstructed, and nearly useless, from the same cause. 

There is but oue navi;^iible river iu the Papal States — the Tiber. As there 
have been some all'isiuus to it iu the course uf the debate, I hope I shall be ex-' 
cuted if I makesomo refereuces aUo to its condition as to comniereo and naviga- 
bility. It empties into the MeJitcrraneun seventeen miles from Rome. A^ it 
approaches the sea, it divides into two channels. On the left arm stood the 
aucient Ostia. It has long since fullen into ruins, and a modern Oatia staudii near 
it ; but, from the uuheulthincss of the place, it is almost deserted, and the channel 
of the river is nearly filled up. 1 he right arm is navigable to the sen. .On this 
clianuel stood the ancient city of Porius ; but only the ruins nre now visible, and 
the modern town of Fiumicino has risen up a mile and a half below. The 
channel is narrow, deep and rapid. The description of Virgil, as he makes 
.Kneas first see the Tiber, is still applicable to it. I do not know that I can quote 
him accurately, but if I do not, there are gentlemen of classical learning on both 
suiirs of the Chamber who will correct nie : 

— " duvio Tibprioni amfrno, 
Vortir.ihts rapidix «>t multa flaviu areiia, 
Iu mure prorumpit." 

The dencriptioD it not inaccurate: with rapid whirlpools, and yellow with 
earth, it bursts into the sea. The current is so ra|>id, that vessels c<»uid only stem 
it with strong winds; but they are now towed up by steamers. Vessels of small 
size — among them a steamer — go up to Rome, and at some seasons there is a 
good deal of freighting done on the river. Indeed, it is nav\^abWfoT V^oava Vq \\» 
junct'ioo with the Nera, §ome forty railea above, But, (ronx \)bie T^^\<i\V{ fA ^^ 
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5 conslBQlIy obttrnclins 
tho nnimge, nud an uniiiiiil appropriation of monej ia mocie lo keep it opeD. 

The oiporw oftbe Pupfll Slatea ara not large, bul ihey are numerous. Thej 

conaisl of corn, oil, ailk, skim, frnila, woad a iiilialitota for indigo, whirh grawa 

I ^ponWaBOualy in aouthern Ilalj, hemp, Jtc. Wool ia aipurleil iu large niianiiliei 

l^lo F.nglind ; and anions other eiporta, ia lubacco, of wbicb Ibey aeod aevnad aa- 

^^nnlly nbout three hundred ihoueand ponnda. 

r wmnging probably about eighty tons each, constitute the whole, excepting fiah- 
' ' jng amscks and amall coaBters. There are bik mercbant Tesaela in the city of 
Men-York with an aggre^ta louaagB exceeding that of the ninety Diercbanl 
■raHeli of the ftomon SMIen. Thk. hnwever, we need not regret ; for if we can 
** extend onr commercial relalioni with them, we aliail do all the carrying, both for 
' '" a and ouraalvea. Agriciitmre, the baaiauf ull iiidastry, is in a very deprened 

B, end from peculiar cauaea. The preat peenliarity of The agriciiltoro of ihe 

V/Fspal Statea is the divI*ion of the Lhampaign land into Imni'-nne farina. The 
'TampagOB Bcound Rome, culled the " A^ro Romano,'' (ihe Roman tii^ld,) Ihe 
" — na, eileoding from the frontier of Tuacanv. along the coast, lo the south- 
id the low lands in other diatricta, are owned G^ a few persons. The 

_[Mlty contaiii aeveral ihonaand acrea. The enura Agro Romano, com- 

■rising more than one-blib of the Campagna, cai)tai» over eight hundred and 
ifly aqaore miles. Thia Iroel is in tile hands of about forty farmera. or " Mercanti 
" ".tnpaguB," B* they are called. The Girma aro worked on the " Mflzzerla" 
- -iT at halves, under the direction of fattori, or ttewarda, who occnpy farm- 
the land, while Ihe o '' ' "' ... 



n Tnscsny. where it Ins worked tulerality well. In Rome it ia thoagh' 
dingly onfavoralilB to agricnltnml iroprovement, Somelhing ia Mtrihwable 
the peculiarity of the RoFnon plain, in respect la climale ttud bealib, which 



renders it necessary lo devote the greater „ . _ . 

covered wilh cattle and aheep — not leas perhaps than a mil lion of both, under the 
guardianship of shepbenlt aad herdsmeo, Aa Ihe summer advances, the Cam- 
p^na becomes lou unhenliby to he inhabited, and the cHltle are driven to ibp 
Sabine bills, and even to the monntainaof iha Ahmzzi. When the harveat KB- 
Bon arrives, the bent becomca almnat intolerable : and ninhitndes of the laborers, 
who come dona from Ihe moantaina to galLsr the hsrvest, perish from the fatal 
elTectB of the malnrin. As Bonn aa Ihe grain is calhercd, ihe Campn^a becniiieB 

The buITiilo, whi seem to be pronf against ihe heavy pestilential Tapnrs which 
the hnrniog aun briu°smit from the bnmid earlb, are nloioat the only luhabilaDIs 
j)f Ibe deserted plain from Jane to (October. 

Wilh Ibis imperfect agriculture, n complete monopoly ia given to fhe mral pro- 
prietora by the corn-lnwa of ihe Papal Statea, When ihe price of Hour on tlie 
Mediterranean ia under 1 3- and on Ihe Adriatic fS 25 per barrel, the iNtrndiic- 
tion ia nrobibited. It is the sams wilh wheal. When it ia under nhoiH |] 40 
the hoshel on Iha MeditermneBn, or f 1 SO on ihe AdHalic, it ia not ntlowed tn 
ilrodnced. The operation of this ayatem is lo give Ihe entire market to thr- 

e Roman 



nithatandlnf the denresiO'l condition of the industry of the Papal Elates. 



' {toople in Borne districli. and in tzmca of acnrcity, t 
Notwithatandlnf the denresie'l condition of the 
thfre (1 nn cnuntry capablo of a more rich or varied , 
Dieasnres ofrelnnn now iu pr-igreaa shall be carried nul, and the aocial at well 
as Ihe piililical conilitinn of Ihe people be elevati-d by the abmfnlion of bod 
hwa. r know no Stale of the same roagnitodo which may hope for a higher 
priHparity. 

But I Wk chiefly tn commerc". DepiBtwd ■■ the indnstry of Rnme ia. I 
-uk someihing muy he done (n eitend our oommercial relatlonB and iutercmi™- 

K -^h her, and perh«pB Klao with Tuicany, lyiiig on her bordera. Great Brilain 
Wan immenae Irade with the Mediterranean. I^bs Mnda every vear fiflevn 
nitlinnt o( dollan in value of her own prodncla into llaly alone, niiit probahlv, 
Mvaral millinni mora of fnreign prndui'tx, wbioh ehe impons tor re-ex portntiou. 
A portion oF thia laerative trade legiiimntvlT should b« ours: and, I ihiuk we 
maj obUia it,it' WB tutA a diicrecl bimI iaifUt|«ai man to linly. 



". — POPULATION OP FKjtNCB. 
ir wo giive Kn elttborata ikBtcli of the agrieollaro sad agri< 
lie IliB whole population into six clawea — thres dHgiWB «C' 



111— Diisblo to reail and lo wrile 16,855.000 

5J— Able la real, bat mX lo wriio 7.097 .UOO 

Sd — Beading and wriling, bat iDcorrectly fi,968,O0O 

4lh — [tesding snd wriling oornwtly Z,A30.0Wl 

Sih— Having the elemonta of oloHical educalion , . . 735.000 

etb— Having completed their cliwical »tudie» .... 315,000 

Toul 3<.400,OOO 

If iheM, bowpver. Ibi: foiluwiog culculutiun sliowi tbnl not one half wen 
olo al the Wl elecliim ; — 

inniber nf femslei in FrancH is 17.332,000 

Cnderai jwinof age 8,387.000 

Of 2l7esnurageorabDve 8.956,000 

Tba lolnl oT the mile populaliun t* 17,108.000 

OiiJ«r21yeor»or age 8.353.000 

If above SI year* of sse 8,016,000 

■re iberefore 8,916,006 voteri who «r« tbiu divided : 

, Id — the urorkiag clauei and pnnpen ll.SO.'i.OOO 

I 9d — Manafaciuriiig, iniding and agriciillnral capiiBlisu 997,000 

3d— Lsaroed proreuions, and independenl incomea . . l?5,0Un 

, fill — Foid Officials, army, navy aud peauouar* .... 379. DOO 

Total 8,916,000 

If the O.5R.1.0OO he1on°ing lo the first clu*, 5.591,000 are id a ilate of igno- 
W. matt of Ibem nnalile to rend or write; and in ihe fourth class tliere iaalM 
d deficieuoj of knowledge, at odI of 1000 recruits, 500 do not know Iheir 
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AND RED RtVER BAIL-ROAD. 

Ad actbas pwaed Ibo loj^lBture of Tow iucarporating the alwva road, and 
flfibrts arrr now being lunde in Ihat slate.* in order U> vnrry out the cnl^rpritf. 

An adilreiu ba* li«eu made setting liirlU the cluou of Ibis road, from whidmo 
'le lUierty ofcitratlins: 

' ~ ' road is de«gned lo ronnert llie navignbTe waters oflhe Red 
: niL, and nil tjiat immediate section of valuable and productive 
mlh of it, by lie roost eipoditious, rnfe, and economical mean* of 
in to this citv. Its precise route is a matter which can odIv be oscpr- 
... jya careful »i)rTev, and inrirt be finally decided by the ngeolaof^lbota who 
U rarniab the capital fbriUcotislniction. 
ii believed safe to eipecl Ihiit Ihe couulry on each aide of Ibe road, fiff al 
M (BilM distant, will seek its facilities by this route in proferenrB to any 
that cart be obtuiiied. The coimtir* last named contain, occunliug lo the 
ralurned for 1817. 0.473,930 acres of laad. which may be set down 
f acres 1 aud nllowina the estimate of the incnnse to be five' dot. 
sn average, and we have aniucreueof l.he'v»!iM(AtbeTei& BMla 
II Tif fni-tj ft-jfi intito^ "^^ Aittm. "llXaftvi 
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timate will give to the district of conntry mentioued, an increase of value, in real 
estate alone, of sixty millions of dollars. 

We would first call your attention to the present condition of that portion of the 
state through which the proposed roatl will pass. The Northern or Red Eiver 
(^unties of this section of the state, including the counties of Grayson, Faimin, 
Lamar, Red River, Bowie, Cass, Titus, Hopkins, Hunt, Collin, Denton and Dallas, 
are now estimated ta raise about 40.000 bales of cotton, which finds its way to 
market mostly by Shrcveport, at an expense, including hauling and freight, of 
about five dollars per bale, and is exposed to all the losses, duxnages and uncer- 
tainties of the Red River navigation. The counties named, are capable of produc- 
ing not only an almost incalcidable amoimt of this great staple, but also an im- 
mense amount of wheat and other cereal grains, tobacco, fiax,'hemp, pork, fhiitd 
and other domestic products of the farm, which will not bear trans^wrtation to 
market. They contain, according to the tax returns of the assestftirs in 1847, 
3,674,719 acres of land, and tlie probabihty is that five million of acres would be 
n nearer approximation to the truth. These lands now average a nominal value of 
fifty cents per acre, and could not be sold at half tliat price for cash. With such 
facilities to market as a railroad to Galveston would give, it is safe to estimate the 
<iuantity of cotton produced five years hence at two hundred thousand bales, and 
tne other products of the country at an equal amomit in value. The lands would 
rapidly appreciate, and the averace may be safely estimated at three dollars per 
acre, thus mcreasing the wealth ol the country, by the appreciation of real estate 
alone, at least ten told ; to this should be added tlic reduced expense of transpor- 
tation to market, which would-be about oue lialf, besides the advantages of cer- 
tainty, safety and despatch, and which would have saved the conntry, during the 
iiast season, at least one hundred tliousand dollars. Tliis same district of country 
has lost, by delays in getting the cotton to market, during the post winter, in sea- 
son to take advantage of the fair price of cotton* at least tour cents on the pound, 
which, estimating the cotton at four hundred pounds to the bale, makes a further 
loss of eighty thousand dollars. So that we have a loss to the counties named, 
during the past season, of at least one hundred and eighty thousand dollars for the 
want of those facilities to market which the projected road would afford. If the 
advantages which we have above stated, (and we believe them to be but a small 
part of the truth) can be obtained by the construction of this road, we a;ik, what 
amount of land can you afford to ^ve, to ensure its construction 7 With a dona- 
tion of the half, you will have made a large speculation, by on appreciation of five 
hundred per cent, on the whole quantity. 

To our fellow-citizens of Galveston, we would say, this enterprise demands aad 
should receive your most hearty and sincere co-o|»eration. Its success will fill 
your wharves and ware-houses with produce and your harbor with sWpjihig— 
with the exception of New-Orleans, you will rival every 'city south of New -\' oik. 
Its succeiM will excite the inhnbitants of the Brazos, the Colorado an<l the Gauda- 
lupe to lend a helping hand for the construction of tlioHO branches, which a liberal 
charter pennits this company to construct ; and the entire tnide of tins state, with 
the exception of the immediate coast, will pour its wc^th into your city. The 
extensive navigation of Red River, west of the terminus, will bring you the trade 
of New Mexico and Chihuahua, which are sure to become of immense value. 

3. — STATISTICS OF THE QUARTBR-MASTER's DEPARTMENT, N. ORLEANS. 

Mr. Clairbomc has compiled the following from the books of the department. 

Eiglit steam-ships are owned and regularly employed in transporting munitions 
of war, troops, &c. ; ten sttMim propellers ; two ships ; two bnss ; one banioe ; 
twenty seven schooners. Besides the above, at various times have binm char- 
tered, twenty-two steam-ships, seven ships, nineteen banjues, tlmty-uiue brigs 
and seventy-five schooycrs. 

STORES SHIPPED FROM r^EW ORLEANS TO ARMY FROM JULY 1, 1847, 

TO MAT 1, 1848. 

Bushels of Oats, 465..542 

Bushels of Com, 117.600 

Pounds of Hay, C. 105.637 

BjurelM-ofOoil, 149.226 
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Horses, 3,733 

Mules, .... 615 

Lumber assorted, number of feet, 775,148 

Iron, ** " " 732,062 

Oils» " " gallons, 11,600 

White and Black Lead, pounds of 28,925 

Nails assorted, pounds of 102,973 

Bopo " " of 116,738 

Wagons, number of 475 

Mule Shoes, number of. 83,000 

Horse '* " of. 31,000 

Mississippi water, gallons of. 98,470 

Copper, pounds of. 36,064 

Leather, potmds of 50,000 

Tar, barrels of. 600 

In addition to the above, about 25,000 barrels of subsistence stores have been 
sent forward, and 200,000 packages of Quarter-Master's stores, camp and garrison 
e<iiupage, ordnance stores, and clothing for the Army, which it woidd bo impos- 
dible to enumerate, in thia brief statement. 

The amount of fuel and fbfage purchased in the city of Now-Orleans during the 
period stated, as follows, viz : 

Coal,barr^ of. S90,000 

Oats, bushels of,..; 440,000 

Com, bushels of, 100,000 

Hay, pounds of, 6,050,000 

During the same period some 15,000 troops and 3.000 teamsters, with their 
arms, ammunition, caAip equipage, &c„ have b^on sent out from this point, be« 
sidei the provisioud for the army, ordnance, mib'tary stores, &c. 

3. — M.iNUFACTURES ON THE OHIO RIVBR. 

Important elements of a manufacturing district, says a writer of a series of 
papers in the Louisville Journal^ are facilities for moving man and matter, and 
proximity to the raw mcUerial and to the market- These are resolved into cost of 
tnu»|)ortation. 

General impressions on this point are very erroneous ; and, as the result of my 
statistics may far exceed the belief of those who have not investigated the subject, 
I give the facts for the full cucamination of all who feel an interest in them. 

In these articles I refer specially to the cost of manufacluriug and vending cot- 
ton goods, because this branch of manufucturiog is of more importance and better 
understood than any other. 

Some years since a pamphlet was pnbliiihed in England, by Mr. Graham, on 
•* The Impolicy of the Tax on Cotton Wool." In this is an nflidavit of Mr. Gem- 
mell, of Glasffow, who states, " that, although he was fur several years in the 
habit of supplying Chili with cotton domestics, be has latterly been obliged to 
abandon the trade, in consequence of being unable to compete with the manufac* 
turcrs of the United States." 

Chili is a market eqni-diitant from the two competitors for her trade. What 
gave New-Rngland such ah advantage over cheap labor, cheap coal, and cheap 
capital of England 7 The difference in the cost of transportation ou the raw 
material. 

In 1839-*40, Montgomery gives this estimate of the cost of importation of cot- 
ton to the British manufacturer, the first cost of the cotton being 14 cents per 
pound. 

Charges on shipment, 4 per cent. 

Freight and initurauce, 12^ " 

Importer's profit, 5 " 

lolaod carriage, ^h ** 

Duty 4i 
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TotaH avenge, ^1\ **' 

While the avenge cott to the N. England mamibctarer is ttaXed. %\ W i^'t c««bV 
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The estimate of the actual charges of manafaoturiog in the two conntriea gives 
an average of six mills per yard against us ; yet, tttking both charges into the 
estimate, the net advantage was three per cent in oar favor ; and beaides this, 
onr goods were the best. 

Since 1840, the British Government has been obliged to take off the doty, but 
it could not lessen the cost of labor, of power, oroT capital. ,The wages of the 
operative then were barely enough to sopport life ; the cost of co«l mast increaw 
as the seams nearest the surface are exhausted ; and it is doubtful whether the 
capital then invested in the cotton mill was payine any interest 

The changes that have since occurred on tnis side of the water have all been 
in our favor ; that is, so far as the cost of manafacturing is concerned. More ex- 
perience has given us greater skill ; we have more system, and more economy ; 
new fiicilities of intercommunication have bronght our producers and mannfac- 
turers of cotton nearer to each other and lessened the cost of their mutual ex- 
changes; bat, more than alL, the cost of labor, in which England had so much the 
advantage, has been lessened over one-half: that is, less than one-half is now re- 

Suired. Besides, of late years the supply of cotton has been so near the demand, 
lat the price has fallen from 14 cents per pound to an average of 8 or 9 oenls ; 
as the cost is reduced our relative advantage is increased. 

From these facts we have this corollary : that, at the cott of labor, power, and 
material is reduced, the cost of trarutportation rites in importance. 

If England cannot profitably compete with ns in the Chili market, certainly 
she cannot compete with us here ; for the width of the Atlantic gives us a pro- 
tection, direcdy or indirectly, of at least 15 per cent ad valorem. 

In point of iact, just as fast as the American manufacturer is able to supply the 
home demand in any article, the English manufacturer is driven from our market, 
unless, to raise money or to break down a rival, ho is prepared to sell at less than 
cost. It is to be hoped that the wages of labor in this country will never be so 
low that we can compete with China in embroidered shawls or ivory trinkets ; 
or with France and Germany in tapestrj or laces made by hand. In such fabrics 
the cost of transportation bears but a slight proportion to the cost of labor. 

it is clear, then, that England cannot sell coarse, heavy, and cheap goods in this 
valley in competition wiih our own manufacturer. Let us see if New-England 
can. 

In 1821, as I am told^ the first mill for spinning cotton yam on an extensive 
scale was established on the Ohio. Now, who sees in our stores a hank of Eng- 
lish or Eastern cotton yam T The same cause that has pn>daced this result — 
that is, the cost of transportation — must, in a few years, build up ail the mills we 
need hy supply ns with '' domestics.^ 

To see what the precise iuducements are to start soeh a mill here, I give the 
following details of the cost of transporting cotton from its pniat of pro<iuction to 
OS and to the New-England mill, and ot the goods from the mill to us. It is 
clear that the difference in the first and the amount of the last give the sum of 
our advantages in this item, at least to the extent of our liuroo market. 

I base my estimates on a mill of 10,000 spindles ftir convenience, and because 
that is near the most economical size. It will be borne in mind that the cilcula- 
tion includes the cost of machinery for preparing the cotton and weaving the 
goods. 

At almost any point on the Ohio river the cost of building is less than in Mas- 
sachusetts. We nave stone, lime, clay, and generally, lumber on oi* near the spot. 
There the lumber and lime is brought from Maine; but few positions furnish 
good clay for brick; and granite is not as easily worke<l as our limo or sandstone. 
The momeut there is a demand for it, machinery can be made here 20 per cent, 
cheaper than at the East The cost now would be nearly this : 

The factory building of brick or square stone ruble, . $30,000 

House for superintendent 3,000 

Twelve board ins-houses for 925 operatives 10.000 

Warehouse and store, 2.500 

Engine, gearing, and pipes for heating mill, put up, ; . 8.000 

Machbery, at |12 per spindle, 120,000 
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$173,500 
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Brought forward, , . $173^0 

Here a working capital, sufiBciently large to lay in a stock of 

cotton for live mouths, is 46,500 

Capital stock $220,000 

This estimate is larger by $20,000 to $30,000 than that made by persons who 
have far more practical knowledge on the subject than I have. 

The louger tlie material and its product are in tranaitUj or, in other words, the 
farther the manufactory is from the raw material and th6 market, the larger 
must be the working capital; and the interest on the difference is fairly a part 
of the cost of transportation. And besides, as England and New-England are 
obliged to enter the cotton market once a year, and at the same time, and at the 
very time when our other great staples are ready for shipment, prices and 
freights are then generally at their highest rates ; sometimes, as we have seeo, 
sufficient means of trausiiortation cannot be had at all ; to guard against this cou* 
tingency, as well as the fluctuations of price, many milU keep a heavy surplus 
stock. We can comroaiid the market at all limes; we are always ready to con- 
tract, and can select onr own time to receive the cotton. We are here, also, at 
the point of consumption; we cannot for years supply the home demand, and 
our goods will be taken as fast as they are made. 

With these facts in view, it is very sale to say that the New-England mill re- 
quires a working capital of $100,000 more than uum ; bat, to be altogether within 
the mark, put it at $50,000 ; the interest on this is the first item of saving or ad- 
vantage to be curried out — say per annum $3,000. As we can turn over our cap- 
ital more than once a year, and its earnings at each time will exceed 6 per cent., 
we might with propriety make the item much larger. 

At Lowell there are foity-five mills, containing 253.456 spindles, and with a 
cafntal of $11,490 000, or, over $450,000 for every 10,000 spindles. It $50,000 
is deducted fur capital required to purchase the power, $50,000 more to cover the 
difference in communicating the power and the additional cost of buildings, the 
working capital wuuld seem to be $130,000 over that required here b) my es- 
timate. But I am not udvised as to bow much of this canital is required to ena- 
ble tie mill to sell on credit, or whether the surplus fund, usually laid aside out 
of profits, is siifiicieut for this purpose. The Jewell corporations rarely publish 
the amount of their reserved funds, or even of their profits, unless when they are 
remarkably luw. 

The mill in question will turn out on the average, two tons of goods a day— 
s.iy 600 tons per annum. The English estimate of waste and loss is one-sixth ; 
our rule gives 80 p«)uud8 of goods for LOO pouiids of cottpn ; by this, the mill will 
require 6(>6 tons of cotton per annum. 

Tue following estimate of the cost of bringing dry goods to Louisville from 
Boston, via New-Orlean$, wus obtained from one of our largest dry goods houses, 
and I leel confident that the rales are below the average : 

Boston wharfage per bale, 0*21 

Freight to New-Oileans per bale, ' . 4.'> 

Charges at '• " 30 

Insurance, 2 per cent., on $66, or on cost and 10 per cent, added, . 1 32 

Interest in transitu ^ 40 days, * . . 40 

Kxchauge ^ per cent., 30 

Freight to LouLbville, . * 62^ 

$3 42 
Add average cost on the bale from the mill to and at Boston, at least, . 40 

$3 82 

The bale, 4-8 brown cotton, of 750 yards, average cost $60 ; 3 yards to the 
p(»iiud. This gives over ^ cent to the yaxxl, 1.^ cents to ibe pound, and $30 [>er ton. 

Th».*re are, however, but few houses that ship by Ncw-Orle-ins, and at times 
when freights are low; aliogeiher the largest portion of the brown cottons and 

Criuts brought to the central West come from the Elastern agent or jobber, nod 
y the lakes or acroM the mountains. 
This is die ordiMarjf course of trade, and tliere \s no tcmou niYk^ n9« ^fio^~ 
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not boAd oar estimates on what ii nsnallj done^ if the same syslein is likelj to 
continue. 

By these last routes, as every dry goods merchant (wholesale) can. satisfy him- 
self by reference to hi:! books, the »'erage freight from the eastern cities is from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of one cent, per yard. If to this is added the coast- 
wise freight, insurance interest, profit of the jobber, or commission of the teoond 
agent, the cost will swell up to at least 1 K^nt per yard, 3 cents per pound, or 
$G0 per ton. 

But, as I hare often been told, the agent at Baltimore will sell domestics just at 
low as they can be had at Boston or Lowell, and the Philadelphia jobber will often 
sell lower to draw in customers, as he relies for his profits on other goods. All 
very true; but a moment's reflection will satisfy any man of the fallacy of this 
reasoning. The manufacturer may wish to gel rid of his surplus, and find it his 
interest to pay the transportation to, and the commission of an agent in a remotis 
market, but tois does not lessen the actnal cost of the transportation or agency. 
The jobber may entice a customer into his store by selling silver at fifty cents an 
ounce, but this does not prove that the ounce of silver is actually worth less 
than a dollar. The same kind of arffomcnt is often applied to CQSt of transporta- 
tion on our river. The Peytona will asK $5 from a passenger to Louisville, who 
flails her in at Brandenburg, and the price would be the same if he got in at 
Cairo ; yet the writer on the western carrying trade would be laughed at, were 
he to state that the cost of transportation from Cairo and Brandenburg to Louis- 
ville was the same. Coal often sells for a less price at St. Petersburg than at 
Newcasile ; vet no one has attempted to show that the shipment of coal a tbon- 
sand miles lessons its cost, or that St. Petersburg is the proper aito of manufac- 
tures, because coal was sold there ot a particular day cheaper than at the English 
coal mine!*. The balance sheet of every business must show the profits or leases 
in each of its branches. The high prices demanded by the larger boats for way- 
passengers and freight have introduced the river packets, and the extra coats 
paid by the eastern manufacturer are now building up the western mills. 

To return to the figures: the mill given will consume CG6 tons of cotton per 
annum. 

Freight from the cotton districts of Nashville, Florence, Tuscumbia, and points 
on the Mississippi river in Tennessee and Arkansa^^, and on the Arkansas riv^r,are 
about the same to Louisville as to New-Orleans. As the river }>ackets nmltiply. 
the rates in this direction will probably bo lower. Bcsi4les, as our agincultaral 
exports increase, the return boats will run lij/lit and charge lcs.». Oar mill, then, 
will save the charjios on the cotton at Ncw-Orleaiis and the cost between that city 
and the Ncw-Eugland mill. I have not access to n scries of New-Orieana prices- 
current, but I presume the followin<j estimate will not be wide of the murk: 
Dniyage, storage, bnikerage, and commission of agent or mer- 
chant at No w-Orle.ms per bale of 4.'iO ponntls, . . . . |1 Ot) 

Insurance t)u $36 or 8 cents per pound, 50 

Freight | cent per pound, . . • . . 3 38 

lutoreht, io days, . 27 

15 15 
I mij(ht add 1 per cent. los.> on exchange, as the cotton is generally paid for bv 
60.day bills— 

Or 1 14-100 cent per ponnd, on per ton, $22 00 

Add charges in Boston, ........ 10 

Avemgc freight to the mill, 2 70 

Total per ton $25 80 

fifif) ton?* ix'fpiire«l at $05 30 gives $l7.18-i 80 

Adil saying m capital per annum 3,000 00 

Add minimum freight on gomU or $M) p-.T ton on GOO tons lli.OOO 00 

Mlnimnm adva'.Uagi% $38,182 80 

But if we add the or«linary fi-eight on the goods, w $60 p^r ton, we have tb*» 
naximum advantage of $56,182 80, or an urerage of $47,182 80 on a capiul of 
$ i20,000, or near 21^ per cent. 
laay nothing here of tlic groat anviag in fuel snd in (bod ; to these points, and to 
giving an ajgregato of Ad vantages, I propose to dcvo\e «no\.Vi^ y^^t. 
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t beliave the iqregoiog estiinatei are witfatn the truth, and thnt 1 have not heen 
hhle to get at all the items of cost ; indeed, many of thene ore of such a character 
that they cannot well be specified ; such, for inatance, as the cx|>en6CR and tiiiu. 
of the merchant who goes abroad to make his purchases, occosiontil loss on ex- 
t:hBngey and all the contingencies to which a trade between distant points is sub- 
ject. 

It xtHH be noticed that nothing is said here of disadvantages; there are some, 
and I will endeavor hereafter to slate them fairly, and then perhaps you will be . 
surprised to see how few there are, and how easily these can be surmounted. 

I have been furnished with the following estimate, which nearly corresiwnds 
with the forejgoin^, and from a source perhaps more reliable than any other in 
Nuw>Bnglan(£ The comparison is between MnKimchusetts and Pittitburg: 

A mill of 10,000 spindles will turn out 4,000,000 yards of No. 14 sheetings or 
shirtings, and consumo 1,400,000 pounds of cotton in one yeai*. The diflercnce in 
the cost of the mw material and the cost of sending the manufactured goods to 
the West, including interest, is, as neaf as can be estimated, one cent per yardf or 
$40,000 in one year's work. 

If there i* but even 15 per cent, advantage (and I challenge the production of 
facts to show that there is not 20 f>er cent.^ in this single item oi cost of trans- 
portation, how long before oUr men of capital, who, at most, can get 10 or 12 per 
cent, interest on moneyed loans, will engage in manufacturing ? It needs but th(% 
establishment of a single mill on the Lowell system and the making of a single 
diA'idend, to draw the attention of every man among us who has spare funds suffi- 
cient to buy a share of stock. 8. 

4. STATISTICAL COLLECTIONS OP THE SEVERAL STATES. 

It is impossible to know as minutely as the purposes of trade and legislation re- 
quire, all the statistics of the stntes ol this Umon, from the reports of the general 
p>vemment, however perfect they may be. The home tmde can seldom appear 
in the figures ofjgo^'emment, as it re too far removed to collect with facility all the 
niinnr details ot the movements of states and cities, which make a part of, and 
influence the comni^erce of the coimtr\\ Each state should in fact huve its own 
department of statistics, and it would be very ras)' from all the reports to make 
up a general summary at Wasliin^n every year. 

In this view we take pleasure in calling attention to the initiatory movement 
made in liOuisiann, for the t^stablishment of a Bureau of Statinticx, ancl publish, fur 
the information of all, and in the ho|)e of getting returns fi-oin some, the circular of 
the department. 

BuREAV or Statistics — DxPAnTMENT or Stati:, 

KetP'Orlcam, \$t Julify 1848. 

SiR^A Bureau of Statistics having been established, and the undersigned en- 
tnutt'-d with its charge, ho begs to invite from citizens in every section of the state, 
such information as they can impart in regard to its present condition and past 
histor}'. 

The appended queries will give an idea of the cliarocter of the facts required, 
and will be suggestive of others. The plan of the Bureau contemplates every kind 
f>f information concerning the ttalCf and it ^^nll be in the power of most persons Ui 
communicate something, upon one or more of the heads. It is of very great im- 
XH>rtance that the report, contemplated to the next legislature, be complete^ , 

The aid of the members of the legislature, editors, public officers, citizens, d:c., 
in all the parislies, is invoked, and will be most gratefully acknowledged. 

Donations of old files of newspapers, records, etc,, to be deposited in the Bureau, 
will be thankfully received and acknowledged. J. D. B. De Bow. 

I. Time oi jtefflemcnt of your parish or town; dates of oldest land grants; numlM*r 
nnd coiiflition of first scttfers ; whence emigrating ; other facts relating to settle- 
m<?nt and history. 

II. Indian name* in your Ticinity ; what tribes originally ; what relics or moiiii- 
ments of tlicm ; if ludians stiil, in what condition f 

III. Bio^ra-phy, anecdotes^ &€^, of MividxiAU ^\tXia\^viM VDi'daA 
past kfr iagrtmity, ent&rprwt, litoratore, taleiAs> icrnl oc taWutir; , &c. 




mis, caoij cliivn, cbalk, tliiil, uiBrble, pit cosl, pigmenca, mediciual 
aulnlancea, oleraliou above iba sea, nature of«nriaco, fomu, or . 
what Weill !uul qnalicy a{ welt water, nitture of coiuts, doea the 
iiiraad*, miuenil apringa, covoa, etc. 

V. Agricultural dticripiioti of piirUb : toniKir and preacBt _. -__ 

changes trnking plnte ; inljoJuotioQ of cotton, sugiir. rico, in Jicii, tahaixo, 
froiu, viueii, &B- <^> : preaonC prodacta; lands (KirU|>ie<l ana ddoccu ' 

oharacler uf aoila i value of Unilai state of impruvemeot g value of n^, 

ppodnctai hor«H, oaiile, inul<M, ho^, anJ wbence nippticd; praBttofaffiical- 
liire, pri«u of pt^lacta; new eatalea npcnin^; iiDprovemantiniggeiited m eul- 
tivatjou, and new grnwtlu; improvepienu in oonununication, roaiU. bridgn. 
caoaU, d^-: kioiland quantity of timbar, fuol, ju.; alMDoflhenHuU, lununer 
and winteFi kiuda of enclonirea, and of what timber; mnuarea; nalurat and 
aitificiul paatarec; agricultural intplemenla osedi <ruit trera. Tinea, and onb- 
anil ; ruodoi of tnuisportatlon ; extent of inlemal uovigiiliou ; Icvcea, &c. ; 
lODdiia of onldvating and nunuGuturiiig sugar in nsG. 

VI. Itataaeea o( lax^ilf nad/eeundilii ! obaervationa on diaeascs in yonr aectton : 
looatkuia, beidtbftd or othorwixi t ituti^tica afdiacaaca; dealba; lonimer seat*, 
&c. 

VII. Pupxlalii* nt your patiiiii increuc and pragrew, digdiipiiiliino nhiie aail 
bluoki Spanish, Preui^h, AmeHcaa. or Gernun nri^o ; foreigntisi -clnasea of 
pupulstioot number !d lawuai gniwih «f towns aiul vithuea. etc.; coeditioc. 
einaluyinenl, agos ; oompurativo value of frm: niiii sliivo fiibor ; cnnipnniiiTB 
labiesorincreaae; marriogea^binha, fc.; mateorulogical lubles oflemporalare, 
wealber, niim, tie. 

Vlil. Ediuatiaitand Religion — Advautages of scboolg.ooIlegeB, librarieBenjoyed; 

pmportion educated Bl Dome and abroad; etpnucolV'dai.-atiuDi echool relnntt ; 

ciiurcbea or chi^eU in parish, when and by whom erected ; how aapplied witli 

<Qergy ; bow suppurtetl nnd attended ; oMeat iutei'raeula ; church vaulla, See. 
IX.PraJuiliin.V'iKuJaelurtiatdlAeArli — Kiodj of maniilacEursa in pariah; penom 

omployoit; kiud of jiowori capital; wngos; per coiitum prodl i raw nialerial ; 

ni^iiraiid i^ottou luachinery and unpruvomcat* ; kind and value; nuumibctUriiiG 

X. Cbmiitreiai Statiiliet — Value of the import* and exports of Louisiana with 
each of ihe other slatL's of the Union, as for u ao^ appcaiimntiou may bo made, 
or duta given; growth and conditioa of towns; increase in towns, &c. 

XI. fleMraiSfaftiiien— B^^lbracingbankh^j,™il^Ollda,insttnlnceB,lla»^JIatim],^bte^- 
Oonunu[Ucation ; Icamed and suiputifin ■acietIrE;ctiinOi paiiperiaai. charitiea, pub- 
lic and beaevoleol uutitaliona; militia, newapapcn, &c.; anplicatioa ofjiotuh 
(axea; eipenm of rowli, levees, AiC;ntiniber of suits decided in different eourls; 
eipeoaes and perfecdoa of jostiee; namber of parish o.liccn, bwyert, phyn- 

XII. Dale, extent, conwqnoncea, and other circumatancei of dnruabta. (irealKts. 
whirlwinds, stanna, lightuings, hiimcanf*, or other remmiablo pbysicol event*, 
in yoiir aectirm Irom renula periods; other metPorulugicol phenoDuniai rbaDees 
in climate, &c.. 

XIII- Lilenuy proiluctlDoa emaiuiiiig from yourneigfabaihooil; yoomasociaUoM, 
ilany; whit nunuwripta. public or private rccw^, letlera, journals, fci.. or 
nwo old booka. intoreslini; in their relation to the history of Lou'slaon, «h po*- 
Bcsaod by individonls within yuur knowledge, Btatu any other matleis of 

<l;>'^ Mnr.f Ill •li.lt \f mtd, to tto vvki». Tha snieU on 'i^lk *"\bt "uUHed 01 nm ■«!. 

II ■■ I' " L II,.,. 3, Duan ■ill ««•!« nckniiirbiliniifili fnr iBportaiit rwi^ru. 

" -.■■onl bosks swl paBi|>lilsl> us mrutili, of wklub riaitin ilMUlip- 

Ii-^ll 'if "" f itc-l.iri. b«i I*, •imiuiti'iiilirity, an,!)!! |n|niita4 

.'>"Lliw.tl>>uiii.'<m-Mi>>/u» Mlinr-t *»- 
" I'r »rfti*ii<l J. r Uiiiiiahi. «■ ik< Fti- 
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Art. L— CEiNTRAL AISRICA."" 

** Declined to dost ! 

But where diey dwelt, the vast and tamptnoiiB p3e 
Bespeaks the pageant of the splendid trust. 
Their sceptre broken and their sword in rust, j 

Have yielded to the stranger: Empty Hftlls 

• • • • . « • 

To meditate amongst decay—— 

— - There to track 
Fallen states and boried greatness; o'er a land 
Which wot ! " 

Id the antiquities of oar owii country, how much is there to excite 
the deepest interest and the most profound speculation. But yet, 
how prone are we to wander away from the things which are fa- 
miliar, discarding them as worthless, to fall into eostacies and won- 
der in regard to those afar off, and around which the ** enchantment" 
of '' distance" hangs alluringly. If we can but wander to Palmyra, 
or by the Nile, there is at once an acme in the enthusiasm and 
frenzy of our natures. The noble dead, as of a hundred generations, 
seem crowding around us ; they speak in marble and in monument ; 
in hieroglyphic and in ruin. There comes an inspiration withthat 
language. All feel it. 

Alas! the oi^ world, with its hallowed associations and roemoriefl, 
have been admired and mourned, and sung by jrenius, and poetry, 
and romance, for generations and generations, fiut where is the pen 
and the pencil that have seized upon the marvels of the new world, 
explored them eagerly, and traced in living colors the memorials of 
its myriad and unknontn deeul f A gloomy curtain hangs over all the 
past We see nothing, and we know nothing behind. We seek in 

*This constitntes No. 5 of our articles upoo Amibica, viz., Prngrest oJAmeriean 
Comm^ce, vol. ii Commkrcial Bkvibw; the Great Wett, vol. iv.; iheWeU India 



Jbffmitf vol. V. ; Stutk Ameiiean !Sea'e*f vol. vi. No. 1. In ihcne will be found a «■••• 
of the latest informition on every important point. We shall follow with Brititk 
Atme tea, Rutsian America^ and Mexico, In the preparation of these papers, wa 
acknowledge the great antistance derived fiom the potiderouA and \u\'a\\&^V>W co\\«^« 
lion o maieriaU madt) by tbe iode&tigable Mr. M^regoTi ot London. ¥i.\a '^oAn 
date JT9 a phce ia t/werf iibnry* 
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Tain to remove that curtain. But fancy, and conjecture, and reason 
will not be still. There are monuments which betoken an antiquity, 
and a far back antiquity, of which all other evidence is lost. We are 
pointed to men, and heroes, and nations, gone forever from the spots 
we inhabit I They were not as we, yet were they not less, perhaps,* 
in many exalted characteristics. A giant race of animals were con- 
temporary,- of which there remained to us but the fossil bones. Who 
were these men — whence did they emanate — what is their antiquity-— 
how their civilization, arts and progress — in what manner has the 
sun of empire and existence settled upon them forever 1 What 
lessons might this antiquity teach, but what know we of it all ? . Yet 
we wander away to Greece and to Rome to hunt after dead men and 
their works ! Dead men and nations, and their works, are scattered 
every where around us, unheeded, we had almost said, contemned. 

With the map of Central America extended upon the table, for 
it is to this particular held we are to confine ourselves now, it would 
be' impossible not to fall into something like thci train of thought 
with which our paper opens. We have only to regret that space and 
time prevent its indulgence to the extent our humour inclines. The 
reader will run far beyond the meagre limits of our sketch. 

Central America, or Guatemala, extends from about 8 to 18^ north 
latitude, and 82 to 94 west longitude. The area, including the Mos- 
quito territory, previously described by us,* is 1^,000 square miles. 
Mexico, Honduras, New-Granada and the oceans bound it. 

We shall sketch the antiquities, ad they are called, of this region, 
and then descending to the present times, describe the appearance 
of the country, the soil, climate, population and resources. - 

Central America has been explored bv M. Dupaix, Del Rio, M. 
Waldeck, and our own countryman, Mr. Stephens, whose lately pnb^ 
lished volumes upon the subject have been received with extraordi- 
nary interest throughout the world, and have been universally read 
and admired. None of these travellers, however, claim to have 
more than penetrated the crust, whilst the deep bowels remain as for 
ages undisturbed. Whole regions have been but slightly and imper- 
fectly scanned. What new wonders they may reveal, may be con- 
jectured from past results. Is it improbable the key will yet be 
found ? The pyramids which were dumb to Homer and Herodotus — 
to the men who gazed stupidly upon them for ages, have been taught 
to speak a language at last a child might understand. The Rosetta 
stone may exist here too. 

In reference to this point, Mr. Stephens relates an extraordinary 
statement, made to him by a certain padre, about the truth of which 
he does not seem in any degree faithless. The reader may receive 
it with as much allowance as he pleases. 

*' The padre asserted, that four days on the road to Mexico, on 
the other side of the great Sierra, wa» a living city, large and popu- 
lous, occupied by Indians, precisely in the same state as before the 
discovery of America. He had heard of it many years before at the 

^See CoDunerciaJ Review, vol. v. Aj\. Wmi ImKc JUmuCt,^. 
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village of Chajul, and was told by the villagers that from the topmast 
ridge of the Sierra, the city was distinctly visible. He was then 
young, and witli much labor climbed to the naked summit of the 
Sierra, from which, at the height of ten or twelve thousand feet, he 
looked over an immense plain, extending to Yucatan and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and saw, at a great distance, a large city spread over a great 
flpace, and with turrets white and glittering in the sun. The tradi- 
tionary accounts of the Indians at Chajul, is that no white man has 
ever reached this city ; that the inhabitants speak ,the JVf aya lan- 
guage ; are aware that a race of strangers have conquered the whole 
country around, and murder any white man wht> attempts to enter 
their territory. They have no coin or circuhting medium; no 
horses, cattle, mules, or domestic animals, except ibwls, and the 
cocks they keep under ground to prevent their crowing being heard. 

" If he is right, a place is left where Indians and an Indian city 
exist, as Cortez and Alvarado found them. There are living men 
who can solve the mystery that hangs over the ruined cities of 
America, perhaps who can go to Cospan and read the inscriptions 
on its monuments. No /subject more attractive and exciting pre- 
sents itself to my mind, and the deep impression of that night will 
never be effaced. 

" Can it be true — being now in my sober senses. I do verily 
believe there is much ground to suppose that what the padre told us 
b authentic. That the region referred to does not acknowledge the 
government of Guatemala — has never been explored — and that no 
white man ever pretends to. enter it, I am satisfied. From other 
sources we heard that from that Sierra a large ruined city was visible ; 
and we were told by another person, who had climbed to the top of 
the Sierra, but on account of the dense cloud resting upon it, had 
been unable to see anything. At all Events, the belief at the vUlage 
of Chajul is general, and a curiosity is roused that burns to be 
satisfied." 

The ruins of Central America have been thus distributed : 

1. Ruins of Copan. — ^These are in a fertile valley, and are on the 
banks of a small stream called the Copan, tributary to the Motagna. 
They extend along the river two miles. The temple here discovered 
is over six hundred feet fronting the river, and from sixty to ninety 
. feet high. It is made of hewn stones, three to six feet long. Ranges 
oT steps rise upon the sides. 

** Of Ae moral effect of the montiraents themselveB,** mys Mr. 8tei>heii8, '' itand- 
ing as they do ia the depths of a tropical forest, silebt and iiuleiim, strange in 
design, excellent in sculptnre, rich in ornament, different from the work^ofany 
o^ier people— their uses and purposes, their whole history so entirely unknown, 
with hieroglyphics explaining all, but perfectly unintelligible, I shall not pi^end 
to ctVKvey an idea. The tone which per\'adc8 the ruins is that of deep solemnity. 
An imaginative mind might be infected with superstitious feelings. From con- 
stantly calling them by that name in our intercourse with the Indians, were- 
gardeil these solemn memorials as idols— objects of adoration and ceremonial 
wonhip.'* 

3. Ruins of Quirigua, — These are a pyramidal structure, similar 
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to the temple, but much smaller, and a colossal head six feet in diam- 
eter. Other monuments exist, even larger than those of Copan. 
Mr. Stephens, quoted by Mr. McGregor, for we have not his work 
before us, and have not read it for several years, says : 

** Of one thing there is no doubt, a lar^ City once stood there ; and except for 
a notice taken trom Mr. C.'s notes, and mserted by the Senors Payea iu a Guate- 
mala paper after the visit, which fouQd its way to this country and Ei^rope, no 
account of its existence has ever before been published. For centuries it has 
lain as completely buried as if covered with the lava of Vesuvius. Ever} tra- 
veller from Yzabal to Guatemala has passed within three hours of it — we oursdvet 
bad done the same — and yet there it lay, like the rock-built city of £dom, uuviait- 
ed, unsought, and uttfirly unknown.'' 

3. Ruina of Palenque, — These, it is said, were first discovered by 
a party of Spaniards, as early as 1750; but the fact was not known 
in Europe until the publication of Dupaix's work. 

" The Indians and people of Palenque say, that they cover a space of sixty 
miles. In a series oT well written articles in our own country, they have been 
set down as ten times larger than New-York ; and lately I have aeen an article in 
some of the newspapers referring to our expedition, which represents the city 
discovered by us as having been ttiree times as laree as I^ndon ! 

" The Indians and inhabitants of Palenque realTy know nothing of the nuns 
petsonally, and the other accounts do not rest -upon any sufficient foundation. 
The whole country, for miles around, is covered with a dense forest of gigiM^tic 
trees, with a growth of bush and underwood unknovni in the wooded deserts of 
our own couutrv. and impenetrable in any direction, except by cutting a way 
by a machete. What lies buried in the forest, it is impossible to say, of my €>wn 
knowledge r without a' guide, we might have gone within a hundred feet of all 
the buildings without discovering' one of them. Captain Del Rio, the firrt ex- 
plorer with men and means at command, states in bis report, that in the exec^ 
tion of his commission, he cut down and burnt all the woods. He does not say 
how iar, but judging from the breaches and excavations made in the interior of 
the buildings, proiMibly for miles arouncL Captain Dupaix, acting under a royal 
commission, and with all the resources such a commission wouid give, did not 
discover any more buildings than those mentioned l»y Del Bio, and we saw only 
the same; but having the benefit of them as guides, kt least of Del Rio, for at 
that time we had not seen Dupaix's work, we of course saw things which escaped 
tlieir observation, just as those who come after us will f^e what escaped ours. 

" The palace in which Mr. Stephens resided," he sa^s, ** stands on an arti6cial 
elevation of an oblong form, 40 feet high, 310 feet trout and rear, and 260 feet 
on each side. The ele\'ation was formerly faced with stone, which has been 
thrown down by the growth of trees, and its form is hardly distinguishable. 

" The building stands with' its face to the east, and measures 228 feet fVont by 
180 deep. Its height is not more than 25 feet, and all around it had a broad pror 
jecting cornice of stone. The front contains 1 4 doorways, about nine feet wide 
each, and the intervening pierp are between six and seven feet wide. On tbe 
left, in approaching the palace, eight of the piers have fallen down, as alto has 
the corner on the right, and the terrace underneath is crumbled with the ruins. 
But six piers remain eutire> ond the rest of the front is open. 

** Another portion was enclosed by a richly ornamented border, about ten feet 
wide and six high, of which only a part now remains. The principal personaea 
stands iu an upright position, and in profile, cxhibltiug an extraordinary ficial 
angle of about fbrty-Bve degrees. The upper part of the head seemed to hava 
been compressed and lengthened, perhaps by the same process employed upon 
the heads of the Choctaw and Flat-head Indians of our own countrv. The head 
represents a different species from ati^ now existing in that region ol' country, and 
supposing the statues to be images of'^living pcrnonagtM, or the creations of artists 
according to their ideas of perfect figures, they indicate a race <ii people now lost 
and unknown. The head-dress is c\-ideutly a plume of feathers ; over the shoul- 
ders is a short covering, decorated with studs and a breast-plate ; part of tha or 
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■ameQt of Uie girdle is broken ; the tan^ is probably a leopard*i|4ki|b|and the 
whole dress, no doubt, indicates the costame of this unknown people. nSe holds 
in his hand a staff or sceptre, and opposite his hands a^ the marks of tfiree hiero- 
glyphics; which have decayed or broken off. At his fe^t are two naked figtfrea 
•otted cross-legged, and apparetly suppliants. The hieroglyphics doubtless teU 
its story. The stucco' is of admirable consistency, and hard as stone. It was 
painteo, and in different places about it we discovered the remains of red, blue, 
yellow, black, and white. 

" The piers^ which are MiW standing, contained other figures of the same gen- 
-eral character, but which, unfortunately, are more mu^latcd, and from the'der 
clivity of the terrace, it was difficult to set up the camera lucida in such a posi- 
tion as to draw them. 

** The piers which have ^llen are no doabt enriched with the same ornaments.^ 
Bach one has some specific meaning ; and the whole,, probably, presented some 
allegory or history; and when entire and painted, the effect in ascending the ter- 
race must have been imposing and beautifuL 

" The whole court-yard was overgrown with trees, and it waA encumbered 
with ruins several feet high, so that the exact architectural arrangements could 
not be seen. 

" About a mile and a half fi'om the village, we came to a ran^ of elevations ex- 
tending to a great distance, and connected uy a ditch, which had evidently formed 
the line of fortifications for the ruined city. They consisted of the remains of 
stone building, probably towers, the stones well cut and laid together, and the 
mass of rubbish around abounded in flint arrow-heads* Within this line was an 
elevation which grew more imposing as we approached-r-square, with terraces, 
and having in the centre a tower, in all 120 feet high. We ascended by steps to 
three ranges of terraces, and on the top entered an area, enclosed by stone walls 
and covered with hard cement, in many places still perfect. Thence we ascended 
bj stone step^ to the top of the tower, the whole of which was formerly covered 
with stucco, and stood .as a fortress at the entrance of the great city of (Jtalan, 
the Capital of the Quichi Indians. 

''This was the first appearance of strangers in Utalan, the capital of the great 
Indian kingdom, the ruins of which were now under our eyes, once the most 
popobns and opulent cily .out of the whole kingdom of Guatemala." 

In regard to the antiquity of the ruiDB everywhere so profusely 
scattered throughout Central America, speculations have multiplied, 
as is most natural. Different views have been held and abandoned. 
The subject is as yet involved in doubt and incertitude, though so 
far as the researches of Mr. Stephens extend, they seem to have sat- 
isfied his mind, that the vast cities, and towns, and monuments dis- 
covered, were the workmanship and habitations of the people con- 
quered by the Spaniards, and not of any former and obliterated na- 
tion. We give his views upon this point : 

*' My opinion on this question has been fully and freely expressed, 
that they are not the works of people passed away and whose history 
is lost, but of the same race who inhabited the country at the time 
of the Spanish conquest, or of some not very distant progenitors. 
Some were probably in ruins ; but, in general, I believe that they 
were occupied by the Indiana at the time of the Spanish invasion. 
The grounds of this belief are inter^ersed throughout *these pages; 
they are interwoven Vith so many facts and circumstances, that I do 
not recapitulate them ; and, in conclusion, 1 shall only refer briefly 
to those arguments which I consider the strongest that are urged 
against this belief. 

*' The first is the entire absence of all traditions. But, I may 
ask, is this not accounted for by the unparalleled cuc\iin&\Asi^«^ 
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wluidijfHfiddd the conquest and subjugation of Spanish America? 
E?^ eafitain or discoverer, oti first planting the royal standard on 
the ahoree of a new country, made proclamation according to a form 
drawn up by the. most eminent divines and lawyers ip Spain, the 
most extraordinary that ever appeared in the history of mankind , 
entreating and requiring the inhabitants to acknowledge and obey 
the Church as the superior and guide of the universe, the holy father 
called the Pope, and His Majesty as king and sovereign lord of these 
islands and of the terra Jirma ; and concluding, bat if you will not 
• comply, or ipaliciously delay to obey my injunction, then, with the 
help of God, I will enter your country by force ; I will carry on war 
against you with the utmost violence ; I will subject you to the yoke 
o| obedience to the Church and king ; I wiU take your wives and 
.your children and make them slaves, and sell or dispose of them. ac- 
cording to His Majesty's pleasure; I will seize your goods, and do 
yoa all the mischief in my power, as rebellious subjects, who will 
not acknowledge or submit to their lawful sovereign ; and I protest, 
that all the bloodshed and calamities which shall follow are to be 
imputed to you, and not to His Majesty, or to me, or the gentlemen 
who serve under me. 

*' The conquest and subjugation of the country were carried out 
in the unscrupulous spirit of this proclamation. The pages of the 
histdrian are dyed with bloqd ; and, sailing on the crimson stream, 
as master pilots at the helm, appears the leading, stern, and 
steady policy of the Spaniards, surer and more fatal than the sword, 
to subvert all the institutions of the natives, and to break up and ut- 
terly destroy all the rites^ customs, and associations, that might keep 
alive the memory of their fathers and their ancient condition. 

" The graves cry out for the old historian, and the mouldering 
skeletons of cities confirm Herrera's account of Yucataq, that 
' there were so many, and such stately stone buildings, that it was 
amazing. And the greatest wonder was, that, having no use of any 
metals, they were able toi raise such structures, which seem to have 
been temples, for their houses were all of timber, and thatched.' 
And again he says, * for the space of twenty years there was such 
plenty throughout the country, and the people multiplied so n&uch, 
that men said the whole province looked like one town.' " 

Let us now from the unknown proceed to the known, and take a 
practical view of Central America as it is presented at the preseftt 
day. 

The valley countries are fertile, and there are mountain elevations 
of from 5 to 13,000 fbet. The coasts on both oceans are un- 
healthy. The climate varies. According to MacGregor, it freezes 
oh the highest table-lands in winter. At Guatemala the dry season 
extends from November until June. The other months are rainy 
and stormy. The thermometer ranges between 56^ the lowest to 
86^ the highest. On the Pacific the temperature is hotter and 
healthier than on the Atlantic. The population has been estimated 
as 1,500,000 ; viz. 125,000 European races, 500,000 mixed, 
875,000 Indians. There are mines of gold, silver, iron, lead^ and 
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mercory. They are much neglected. Javier and .aWHe «re 
worked. Brimstone and salt are collected. Forests of TahtaUttfiroods 
abound. The trees are sometimes 35 feet in circamference, and 90 
in height. There are very large lakes. The riven are numerous, 
but short Mr. Stephens has a . most interesting description of the 
UsumasiniOy the largest river of Central America. 

On the banks of the River Dulce is a small town called YzaheL 
San Juan is at the mouth of the river of the same name, and re- 
ceives its produce, hides, indigo, &c. Omoa receives goods des- 
tined for Cruatemala^ and St. ^(livador. Comayagna, Tegucigalpa, 
and JVuxillo, are in the province of Honduras; the last named has 
4,000 inhabitants. 

New Ouatemaia, the capital of Central America, is on an undo- 
lating plain, 4,961 feet above the level of the sea. The houses are 
[ow and stout, from the danger of earthquakes, and contain a pop- 
ulation of 40,000. The city is famed for its religious celebrations. 
" The processions, in honor ' of the Virgin and others, are frequent. 
All the streets, through which the processions pass, are strewn with 
pine leaves, and adorned with arches decorated with evergreens and 
flowers. From the long balconies and windows are displayed car- 
tains of crimson silk, and flags with various devices. At the coriMh 
are erected altars within huge arbours of evergreens, and in thebe 
altars pictures and silver ornaments, borrowed from the churches, 
are conspicuous, and surmounted with flowers., The plain, or the 
valley of Guatemala, Is pre-eminent for the variety and brilliancy 
of its floral kingdom. These flowers are in profusion devoted to 
the embellishment of the religious processions." 

Old Guaiemala is at an elevation of 5,817 feet It was the cap^ 
ital, but destroyed by an earthquake in 1773. The old inhabitants 
and their descendants cling to the ruins, and are in number 15,000. 

Mr. Stephens says : — 

" On each side w6re the niins of chnrcbes, coDventa and private residencet, 
large and coHtly, some lying iu masses, some with iruots sti 1 standing, richly or 
nameoted with stucco, cracked and yawuins, roofless, without dotirs and win« 
dows. and trees growing inside above the walls. Many df ihe houses have been 
repaired. The city is partly repeopled, and presents a strange appearance of 
mm and recover/. Ttie inhabitants, like the awellers over the buried Hercnla- 
neam, ieemed to entertain no fears uf renewed disaster. The great volcano^ of 
Agna and Fnego lonk down upon it. In the- centre of the plaza there is a lar^ 
stone fountain, and it is surrounded by magutticeni buildings. The former pa« 
lace of the Captain-General, displiiying the armorial bearings granted by the Em- 
Mror Charles V. to the * loyal and noble city,' and surmounted by a statue pf 
St. James on horseback, armed and blandishing a sword, and the ronflesa-aod 
dilapidated cathedral, a vasit edi6ce 300 feet long, 1*20 broad, nearly 70 fret high, 
and liffhted by 50 windows, are monuments which tell us that La Antigua was 
one of the most superb cities of America, and to which Alvaiado ga?o the uame of 
' Ike city of St. Jame$ of Gentlemen.' '* 

Totonicapan contains a population of 12,000^ and manufactures 
earthenware, utensils, woollen cloths, dLc. Quezahenango contains 
140,000, with some coarse manufactures. Coban has 14,000. SO' 
lame, 5,000. Gualan, 10,000. Mr. Stephens describes the last : — 
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** Towfrii eTOiiin^ we fttrolled throo^h the town. It stands anon a table of 
breccia ron at the juoction of two oobte rivers, aud is encircled by a beh of 
uoantains* Oii« priucipal »tre«*t, the bouses of one c»t^>ry, with piaZEns iu trout, 
termiiiates in a pUiza or principal »quare, at the' bend of which stands a large 
ebttrch with a gothic door, and beForo it, at a distance of ten or twelve 
yards, was a oross of about twenty fe»t high. The ponulaiiim is about 10,000»^ 
vbivfly mestizoes. Leaviug the plaza, .we waJked uowu to the motaffya ;' 
on the bank a boat was in process of construction, about fifty feet long 
•nd ten wide, ent^reij, of inahogapy ; near to it a party of men aud women were 
fording the stream, carrying tlieir clothes above their heads, and around a po^t 
three women were bathing. There are no ancient associations connected with this . 
place, but the wildnesa of the 8Cene, the clouds, the tints df the sky and itha set* . 
ting sun reflected upon the mountains, were beautiful. At dark we returned to the 
bouse. Except for \he companionship of some thousands of adts, which blacken- 
ed the candles and covered everything perishable, we had a room to ourselves. 
Early iu the morning we were served with chocolate and a small roll of sweet 
bread. Toward evening the whole town was in commotion, preparatory to the 
great fgte of Santa Lucia. Eat ly next morning the firins of mubkets, petards and 
rockets announced the arrival of this lady, one of the holiest saints of the cajea- 
dar, and next to San Antonio, the most renowned for working miracles.*' 

RealeJQ is a seaport on the Pacific, and exports mahogany, cedar, 
etc., to Peru and Chili. The harbor is most capacious. Leon is 
the capital of the State of Nicaraguay ; and, from a population of 
3f^00U, has greatly declined. The popidation, in 1620, was 14,000. 

"In walking through its streets,** says Mr. Stephens, "I observed palaces iu which 
nooleshad lived, dismantled and roofless, and occupied by half starved wretches, 

Eictnres of misery and want, and on one side an immense field f«f ruiuA, covering 
ilf the city. I most confess that I felt a degree of oneainness in walking the 
streets of Leon that I never felt in any city of the East. My change of dreiV'did 
not make my presence more acceptable, aud the eagle on- my l^iat attracted partica- 
larjattention. At every corner was a group of scounurels who stared at me as if die- 
posed to pick a qnarrel. With some my official cliaracier made me an object of 
aospicion, for in their disgraceful fights they-thoagbt that the eves of iha whole 
world were upon them, and that England, France* and the United States were se- 
cretly contending for the possession of their interesting couutry.** ' 

Seba and VaUadolid are unimportant. In the neighborhood of 
Tegucigalpa are mines of gold, silver, copper, and iron. St, Salvoi' 
dor has L6,000 inhabitants, who are industrious, and manufacture 
iron and cotton. In the vicinity of St, Vincent are plantations of 
indigo and tobacco. St, Miguel is noted for its fairs. Sacatecobtca 
contains 8,000 inhabitants. Fancy sh^ll-work is manufactured at 
Sonzonante, on the hanks of the Rio Grande, and exported. Sugar 
is also grown in the neighhorhood, and exported. Aguackapa has 
8,000 population. In the vicinity of Santa Anna are plantations 
of indigo and the best sugar ; also, iron mines, which are worked. 
Metapa, Managua and Masaya are unimportant. Granada^ on 
the banks of the Nicaraguay Lake, has 14,000 inhabitants. Cacao 
is raised about the city of Nicaraguay, Segovia and Comitan are 
small towns. 

The roads through Central America are execrable. 

The agricultural productions are various. Wheat, barley and 
fruits abound on the table-lands. Indian corn is the principal arti- 
cle of food. Rice is grown. Sugar-cane, indigo, cochineal, tobacco 
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and cotton are widely cultivated. Mr. Stephens describes a hacienda 
or estate engaged in producing cochineal. 

'' In iba yard were four oxen grioding Kugar cane, and behind was the nopol^ 
or cochineal plantatipn, one of the largest in the Antigua. The plant is a species 
of cactus, set out in rows like Indian coru; and at the time I speak of, it was 
•bout four feet high. On every leaf was pinned with a thorn a piece of cane, 
in the hollow of which were thirty or forty insects. These iusects cannot move, 
but breed, and the yonug crawl out and fasteu upon the leaf; when they hare onc6 
fixe^, ibey never move : a light 'film gathers over them^ and as they feed, the 
leaves become mildew^ and white. At the end pf the dry season some of the 
leaves are cut otT aud hung up in a store house for seed, the insects are brushed 
offfrom the rest aud dried, and are then sent abroad to minister to the luxoriaa 
aud elegancies of civilized life, bnd enliven with their bright colors the saloons of 
Loud<io, Paris, and St. Louis in Missouri. The crop is vhiluable but uncertain, is 
au (Barly frost mav destroy it; and sometimes all the workmen of the hacienda 
are taken away forXoldiers at the m(»ment when they ar9 most needed for itscyil* 
tute. The situation was ravishinsly beautiful, at the base and under the shade of 
the Volcano de Agtia. and the view was bounded on all sides by mountains of 
perpetual green; the mpruiug air was soft and bahny, but pore and refreshing* 
with good government and laws, with one's friends around, I never saw a m6re 
beantiful spot on which man could deaire to pass his allotted' time on earth." 

Immense herds of cattle are reared in the pasture lands. Manu- 
factures are,H>f course, in a primitiTe state. A cotton factory is de- 
scribed near Realejo, built by an American^ and owned bj another, 
from which something was anticipated. 

" Of tiie trade and navigation of this country," says -Mr» Mac^ 
Gregor, "no statistical account can be obtained. Small vesselB 
from the West Indies and the United States, and occasionally from 
Europe, frequent the coast, and carry on a trade chiefly contraband, 
in consequence of the pernicious system of high duties, which the 
government of the day, in some mischievods form or other, has at- 
tempted to establish. Yesselft from the western coast of America 
also land various articles. Costa Rica has separated from the other 
states. Salvador may also be said to act independently. Guate- 
mala is still under the sway of the Indian Carrera. Nicaraguay has 
its separate misrule, and Honduras has published its distinct admin- 
istration and customs laws. The tonnage dutiea for anchorage are 
four reals, or about two shillings per ton for native vessels, and dou- 
ble that amount for foreign vessels. These were the rates establish- 
ed in 1837 for all the other states. Export duties, as well as import, 
are also attempted to be levied, but at such irregular and change- 
able rates, that we have not been ablie to procure correct data to 
enable us to give tabular statements, or tariff, for any of the states 
of Central America.* 

W« btfve already, in previous. numbers of the Review, fnmish'ed full and in- 
teresting information relating to the Isthmus country of Panama and Nicaragnaj, 
which renders any further comment unnecessary. We have also a paper upon 
Tehuautepec in Vol 111. Oo|i. Baviiw. 
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Art. II.— UNITED STATES PEBIIC lANDS. 

ORGANIZATION AND HISTORY OF THE LAND^ OFFICE — VALUE QF .LANDS 

SOLD ^LANDS GRANTED TO STATES AND TERRITORIES — RELIEF TO 

PURCHASERS— COST OF THE PUBLIC LANDS — AREA OF THE LAND, 

STATED, AND LANDS REMAININQ PRE-EMPTION RIOHTS-^WAR 

BOUNTIES — ^MINERAL LANDS, ETC. 

The General Land Office, as a bureau of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, is more extensive and complex in its details than any other at 
Washington. A late report from the Commissiqger, published by 
order x>f Congress, has jtist been received. On examination, highly 
interesting facts appear, and we propose to aid in spreading them 
more generally before the people. A glance at the machinery of the 
system may be proper, if only to impress the reader with a fair con* 
ception of the wisdom and labor which contrived and sustains it. 

Whether Mr. Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury from 18X7 to 
1825, or some other distinguished adviser of Cong < ess, first recom- 
mended the public lands to be laid off on the present phn, we have 
no evidence at hand to justify an award of credit. It is enough thait 
« masterly, practical mind furnished the idea. 

Before proceeding further, we beg to show the confusion which 
must have existed in land titles under the old method of surveying, 
to suit government scrip holders or bounty claimants. The oasei of 
Virginia iis illustrative. This state had immense limits, which^ eiip 
abled her to make liberal .ptovision for her troops in the Revolution- 
ary War. Of these, she had two separate and distinct classes, — 
one in the continental -line, subject to the orders of Congress, and 
the other under the exclusive control of her own state authority. 
To both she promised lands. Congress engaged likewise to those 
who served during the war. Hence, that portion of the Virginia 
troops on the continental establishment became entitled to double 
bounties. By deed of 1784, ceding the north-west territory, Vir- 
ginia reserved a district in Ohip, containing upwards of 4,000,000 
acres, to satisfy the claims for which she was liable. These lands 
were surveyed at random, so as to include the best for each holder. 
Frequently the lines crossed, and returns were made in favor of two 
or more conflicting parties for the same lots. This created litigation, 
which has continued for half a century to jeopard the property of 
thousands, and inflict enormous costs. The investigation of each 
case involved the acts of Virginia, the regularity of the original 
claim and survey, and of all subsequent titles resting on this foun- 
dation. Besides such proof, difficult to make after a long interval, 
the identity of boundaries had to appear in court. This could not 
always be established by the plat and field-notes. Oral testimo- 
ny had to be invoked to show the beginning and marks of each sur- 
rey. Who does not see the endless confusion and hazard of this 
alate of things ?^ It was a fortunate suggestion, which led to the 
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simplicity afterwards engrafted by Cougteaa on the land system, the 
beneficial results of which are so.widely Teit and acknowledged. We 
will brtefly state the merits. 

Say that a district is owned by the government, to be surveyed 
and sold. It is divided by a meridian line, running north and south, 
with base lines east and west . On each of thf latter, ranges, six 
miles wide, parallel with the meridian, are thrown, and checked at 
the same distance, forming townships of thirty-six sections of 640 
acres, or a square mile, numbered from the north-east corner back- 
ward and forward. These are subdivided* into halves, quarters, 
eighths, and sixteenths, subject to private entry, after having been 
offered at public sale, without commanding 91 25 per acre, the 
minimum price. Purchasers obtain government titles designating 
the entire section, the half, quarter, half quarter, or half of the half 
qaarter, ranging from 640^ 320, 160, 80 to 40 acres, as the case may 
be. This is the form in which divisions are expressed, varying to 
suit the compass for the lot selected. At the entering, certificates 
are issued by the receiver for the proper quantities, and duplicates 
registered in the ofiice. Maps, on a scale of one mile to the inch, 
are usually kept, on which, as sales take place, a mark signifies the 
fact. The vacant lands are thus represented. Persons wishing the 
information can obtain it from the maps ; or, if they prefer, a plat <>f 
any township, duly scored, will be prepared instantly and sold for a 
small fee, say fifty cents or a dollar to the clerk in charge. 

The land office papers are truly voluminous. Some idea may be 
formed from the report of the Commissioner in 1840, when the num- 
ber of certificates had. reached 810,1967. Offices in three states had 
returned over 100,000; viz. Indiana, 152,655; Illinois, 132,890; 
and Alabama, 1 14,802. On each of thete, a patent had to be is- 
sued at Washington, with the signature of the President. There 
was great justice in the relief afforded by Congress to Gen. Jackson 
and his successors, by deputing another to sign patents. The re- 
turns from receivers, annually, are about 400 to be adjusted. In 
addition to the space occupied on the hooks by e^ery certificate and 
map of sale, and the business entries, each patent is recorded al 
large. All these duties form only a part of the work. 

The correspondence of the land office, of whatever description, b 
copied on the books. Instructions to registers, receivers, deputy 
surveyors, and all the agents employed, are likewise preserved in 
duplicate. In ten thousand controversies between claimants, the 
Commissioner has to decide, and often on the advice of the^ Attorney 
General, to whom the facts are submitted in writing. The argu- 
ments for and against each pretension are spread out freely. Who- 
ever will examine the many volumes printed on this subject, will see 
the propriety tmd extent of the practice. They serve as guides in 
similar cases, and furnish the law of each appeal. In this branch 
of its functions, the land office is something more than a routine of 
mechanical labor. A degree of intelligence is required equal to that 
of any Bureau at Washington second to the heads of de<^vi\.if\^wV Vck 
proo/^ we refer to the 2,637 entries wbicVi hviQ V>eeii Qoi&xTDft& V) 
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the Secretary of the Treuurj, Attorney General and Cfflnmissioner, 
under the act of 1S46, respecting coiitrorerled claims. The ag- 
gregate thuB adjusted was 332,871) acres, of which the largest pro- 
portion is in Louisiana ; say 525 pre-emption entries, embracing 
80,080 acres. The next from Missouri, 492 entries, and til,450 
acres. In Mississippi, 243 preemption entries embraced 20,000 
acres, and 4TJ private eiKries aboat 44,560 acres. In the nbe other 
Stales litigating, the <]uaiitity was much less. 

Haring viewed the machinery of the land office in defining the 
public domain, granting title, and preserring the evideDce, we pr<H 
ceed to facta more statistical. 
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This table is derived from the report of Mr, Whilcomb in 1840, 
and introduced to show the rise in three years froni 95,000,000 to 
(05,000,000 in sales under the paper system, and the sudden d^ 
dine of S 18,000,000 afler the specie circular of President Jacltson 
in IS'M. It is given as a record of the times. Previous to 1833, 
the sales were comparatively small. From a Senate report in IBSS. 
we learn that the sales for 18-28 amounted to $1,108,308; in 1839, 
11,517,175; in 1830. $2,329,356, and in 1631, $3,000,000. That 
the sales never exceeded the tatter sum in any one year, is proved 
by the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury in I83l, in 
which he says: — "The receipts from the public lands during the 
present year, it will be perceived, have likewise exceeded the esti- 
mates, and, indeed, have gone beyond any former example." How 
rtqiidly this column ascended within the- next five years, and then 
giadually -sank below its ancient level! — A striking illustration of 
the agency of banks in expanding and contracting the business of 
the country. 

Grants to Tna States.— Without expressing an opinion on the 
power of the government to apply the public lands to other than 
iHttitMial objects, we aimex a statement (rom official sourcei : 
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* TtaaWlbHdiguiic WiKouiBudhiwaaliiiiUcdvnMdiaf lollisirHofttaeHStktu. 

RvLiKF TO PuscHASEfM. — WhUe tracing the action of Congreu 
^ behalf of the stales, we notice, that for the relief of indivitlualB 
who had become indebted to the goTcrnment for lands previous to 
18S0,. the minimum price was 92, and large sales had been made 
over that snm, even to 950 and $70 per acre, on Credit, after a tri- 
fling cash instalment. In this year, however, the price waa rednced 
to 91 25, Kt which it has since remained. Debtora aaw their cod- 
ditioD, and asked relief, which wes granted by sundry acts of Con- 
gress to lQ3Si. They were permitted to relinquish the landa pai^ 
ebased, and receive back their bonds, upon forfeiting what they had 
already paid to the government. 

tAHl.1 saoWlHO TSE QDAflTlTT HEI-inQ DISHED, AKODHT OF TDaCSASB 
MQHET, AKbDNT ABATED BT OOVERMfUtT, AHD JJIOURT rOKTEITBD 
■T PURCHASEEI. 

Acm nils- OrtiJiul pap- Abilid kr Foiffiud hf 

qiiibfd. rk(Hww]>. llDt'c Parrkwn. 

Ohio m.9o4 |I.03B,9a3 |1,IS3,13B IfiGS 2S 

iDdiBU TOOlS 1,437 .'IflS 8J3.108 S.4B0 31 

miuaU, '69T,^J4 1.401,512 eo3,9BS 3,SBB SS 

HiMonri, 709,316 3,004,6RB l.Sse.SOS B18 43 

l.B43,S35 8,649,400 8,020,297 7,14184 . 

188,990 377,980 298.081 1.4Mi 35 

1,898 3,797 18,4117 — 

HuhigAD 35,196 79,844 S9.569 — 

Totd, 4,602,573 11,933,631 12,334,086 15,8^3 80 

From this showing, the government was very little profited by the 
forfeitures. The lands r^inquisbed, (4,50(1,418 acrea,) at 91 35, 
would yield 95,633,022, which would be ao much refunded. Wha^ 
ever the loss, it was better that the government should bear it than 
indiriduala, who would hare been deceived by the transaction. The 
cash ayntem having beea adopted since 1820, there has been ao 
other occasion for appeals to Gongresa to rescind contracts for lajid. 

Cost of the Public Lands. — The Register of the Treasury, Jo 
answer to a resolution of Congress, reported the following in t632:— 

Payment on account of the purchase of Louisiana : — 

Principal 914,984,^7^ SS 

Intereat on $11^0,000 8,5^.%^ 43 
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Payment oq account of the purchase of Florida :— * 

Principal $4,^85,599 82 

Interest to SOth September, 1831. 1,265|416 67— $6,251,016 49^ 



Payment of compact with Georgia. 

Payment of Yazoo claimants - • • • 

Payment of contracts with the several Indian tribes, 
(all expenses on account of Indians.) 

Payment of commissioners, clerks, and other offi« 
oers, employed by the United Stafes for the man- 
agement and sale of the western domain. . . . -^ . . 



1,065,484 06 
1,830,808 04 

11,852,182 56 



Amount of money received at the Treasury as the 
proceeds of public lands, to 30th September, 
1831 



3,563,684 SJ 
$48,077,551 40 



$37,272,718 0§ 



Since 1832, several treaties have been made with the Indiims, Air 
the extinguishment of their title, the cost of which we hn.'ie not thdl- 
means of ascertaining. But/ within the last sixteen years, the €>• 
penditures of the government have been about $30,000,000, oa ao*: 
count of the public lands; and their whole cost, up to 1848^111 
stated in Congress by Gov. Brown, of Mississippi, was $77,130,40B. 
We have seen nothing official on the subject later than 18^,. o 
quoted. The whole amount received for sales to 1848, is $130,280f- 
156, leaving a clear gain to the government of $53, 149,428, according 
to Gov. B., who, no doubt, had proper data. The lands unsold, to 
which the Indian title has been extinguished, amount to 242,342,802 
acres. By a table from the commissioner, showing the area of the 
states holding public lands, it will be seen that the government has 
about 8^0,000,000 acres unsurveyed in the north-west territory. 

Sales of Lands in 1846 and 1^7. — Merely to post up, we annex 
a table showing the receipts at the Treasury for lands sold in 1846, 
and in the three first quarters of 1847, together with the amouQt 
of incidental expenses in each state, where offices are open, for the 
same period. 

UNITED states LAND, OFFJCE SALES, ETC. 

184A. 3 qra. 1847. ExpeiiMt. 

Ohio, 1150.827 $107,081 $12,042 

Indiiiiia, 127,596 193,182 23,053 

lUinois, 648.650 410,226 53.391 

Miiiouri, 181,142 240,213 20,859 

Alabama, 104.106 127,042 21,743 

MiflBi88ippi» 47,907 26,994 16,882 

Ix>iui»iana, 61,221 69,932 19,178 

Michigan. 38,593 47,202 10,640 

Arkansas 17,748 92,560 20,040 

Florida, 44,317 24,735 10,170 

Iowa, 2843^7 298.311 27,562 J 

Wiaconiin Territory, 798.861 600,224 41,929 

Total, $^,405,871 2,387,684 fi87,56» 
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As to the incidental expenses stated in the report, we are at a loss 
to conjecture the items which constitute them. We presume that 
registers, receivers, and agents, to whom a fixed compensation is al- 
lowed, are not embraced ; but that surveys, and other objects 
which necessarily involve an expen'diture, form the basis. The 
fbotingHip shows a fraction over five per cent, on $2,904,637, the 
gross amount of purchase money in 1846. Of this sum, $2,713,648 
was paid in cash ; $^0,816 in treasury notes; $300 in forfeited land 
stock ; $19,460 in military scrip, and $150,412 in Choctaw certifi- 
cates — in all, $290,988, which, with expenses deducted, left the bal- 
ance paid into the treasury. 

For three quarters of 1847, as stated, the receipts were nearly 
eqaal to the whole of 1846. If the last quarter was in proportion, 
tbe receipts for 1847 fall very little short of $3,000,000— an aver- 
age requiring forty-three years to make the sum total received by the 
government. By reference to a preceding table of sales, from 1833 
to 1839 inclusive, it will appear that in those seven years the sum of 
$70,017,547 accrued to the treasury from the public lands — more 
than half the whole amount since the origin of the government. 

Arba op the Land States.-^Iu the table furnished by the Com- 
misnoiier, is an estimate of the area of the states and territories 
oontainiog pablic lands, the quantity purveyed, that in process of 
surrey, and the number of acres not yet surveyed or put under con- 
trict. 

PUBLIC LANDS REMAINING IN THE STATES. 

lo4>roceM 
Bitir«Are«. Sonreycd. of Survey. ' Vuturreyttd 

CJhio Acres, 25,361,593 25,361,593 

Indiana, " 23,411.431 23^411,431 . 

Michigan, " 38.426.294 27,697,906 300,000 10.428,388 

Iowa, " 16,913.972 12.803351 1,730,000 2.380.621 

Wi«)onmn, v. • " 47,175,292 12,455,825 1,500,000 33,219,467 

Ittinois, *' 35,235,209 35,235.209 

MiMoori, " 43,169,028 39,838.171 650.000 2,680.857 

Arkansas. ** 33,086.548 31,565.908 1,200,000 320 640 

Mississippi " 30,153.054 30.153.054 

Louisiana, •• 28.297,602 19,906.897 325,000 8,065,705 

Alabjinia, " 32.499.872 32,465.746 34,126 

Florida, " 34.423,055 13,106,045 1,6.50.000 19.667,010 

N. W. Territory east of ) 

the Bucky Mouutaius | 

and west of Miw. river. >" 478.549.708 478.549,70S' 

exclnMvcofce(le<nand.<« I 

in Iowa, J 

'^*a^*jT*^S*^T*'*^J" 218,536.320 21fi..^j.16.330 

llio Rocky MouutuiUH. S 

Emij^nt Induiii lands i 

WestofMiswsidppiand V' 132,295.680 l?r2.295,680 

Arkairta», ) 

(connected with this subject, it may be curious to pursue the cal- 
culation. Estimate the vacant lands to which the title of the govern* 
ment is complete, at 240,000,000, and the domain north-we»t more or 
less encumbered by the Indian tribes, at 800,000,000, and the ag- 
gregate is 1,040,000^000 acres^ which, at fidy cents per acre, would 
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yield five hundred and twenty millions of dollars to the Treasury ! 
Add New Mexico, say 500 miles in length and 200 in widUi, 
the area will be 100,000 square miles, or 64,000,000 acres; and 
California, 600 miles long and 300 wide, will amount to ld0,0C)0 
square miles, or 115,000,000 acres ; — both together about 180,000,- 
000. Suppose the whole population of the United States, 20,000,000, 
were destitute of land, the government could supply each man, 
woman and child, white and black, with sixty acres of the pub- 
lic domain. Reduced into families of five persons, the share 
Vould be 300 acres to each head of a family, — enough, with diligent 
cultivation, to produce ample support. This, however, is a mere 
speculative view, without any disposition to favor a grant on such a 
scale ; yet we believe that the more liberally government acts in be- 
half of settlers, the happiness of the people and the prosperity of the 
Republic will he increased. It may be urged against too free a use 
of the public lands, that they should be retained for emergencies, uqff 
that the government may establish a sufficient credit on this security, 
should occasion require a loan, especially if revenue from imports' 
be cut off by war with European powers. This necessity can never 
arise. In case of war the people will cheerfully submit to taxation 
in any form to sustain our flag ; and such are the admitted resources 
of the country, and willingness to contribute, that government bonds 
will be at par value in all parts of the world. 

Besides, the sooner government can dispose of its lands, the bet- 
ter for all parties. So long as they remain a subject of political dis- 
cussion, the public mind will be influenced by appeals alike unwor- 
thy a high standard of statesmanship, or of an intelligent constitu- 
ency. It is right that every man who desires, should have a domieil ; 
— and we go farther in public policy, — that domieil, with acres enough 
for industry to liv^e upon, should be inalienable. The best hold g6T- 
ernment can have upon the affections of the citizen, is reciprocity 
of interest ; the one rewarding with kindness the sacrifices which the 
public service may at any time demand, and the other performing, 
with alacrity, because, if disabled or slain, provision will be made for 
his relief, or those dear to him. In this spirit of mutual obligation, 
the Republic has its safest guaranty. 

Pre-emptiom Rights. — The Commissioner advises a course toward 
actual settlers in which we fully coi;cur,-^the law to be so modified 
as to embrace every family who may in good faith seek a home on 
the public lands, whether surveyed or not, provided the Indian title 
hxs been extinguished. We cannot find better expression than the 
rea.s<ming of the Report, p. 29 : 

" A policy thns libnr^l tnwnnlfl a very largti claw of our fellow-citizenn cannot 
fiiil to pnKlnce the most honefici»)l rcsiiltR. It will facilitate the settlement tnd 
imiirovement of the frontif.'r portions of the country, raise up a hardy race of 
hnrkwcKidsmen for its protection against the encrfmchni«*nt8 of our Mexican 
and In:!ian nei^hhors, affonl thoni the m<*ans of improving their condition in 
many respects, and. uboye all. to educate their childn^n, and will impress thona 
patriotic frontiersmen with deeper feelings of regard for their government, whea 
they Hud that they are no longer in danger of losing their hard-earned improve- 
ments, by being brongbt into competitbn with a morn wealthy claM of r'^' 

at the land Mlet/' 
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Graduation of Price. — ^The views of the Commtssioner on this 
head are sound and expedient, viz : that the refuse lands, for many 
years culled over, should be reduced in price so as to find sale, there* 
by aiding the treasury, and relieving it proportion ably from interest 
on loans ; and also to enable the states within which the lands lie, lo 
impose the necessary tax to which other lands are subject, after five 
years, from sale. 

War BotJNTics.^-Any objection to grants of land to die soldiers 
who fought bur battles, should rest for validity on some ground other 
than loss of revenue. With a national doniain exceeding ten hun- 
dred millions'of acres, the quantity, even a section to each man, 
would be a trifle. Say that 40,000 soldiers were in Mexico at dif- 
ferent stages of the war, all entitled to 160 acres, the aggregate 
would be only 6,400,000 acres, — scarcely to be felt Jn the adminis- 
tration of this interest. If allowed half a section, (320 acres,) the re- 
sult would be twice, and if a section, (640 acres,) four times 
the quantity, — ^total, 25,600,000 acres. This may appear extravagant, 
and, compared with former legislation,, is somewhat startling. If sol- 
diers would settle upon their bounty lands, and tlvereby reap the full 
benefit, we should defend the liberality we have suggested ; but as 
nine-tenths barter off their scrip for a trifle, from 2n» to 40 cents per 
acre, merely serving as prey to speculators without any solid advan* 
tage to themselves, we cannot justly advocate such an appropriation 
by Congress. A direct pecuniary grant, which shall produce to the 
holder par value in any market, is preferable, and government stock 
would be laudably issued for this object. 

The bounty lands granted by Congress to soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion, and the war of 18152, in lieu of money, amounted in the aggre- 
gate to 9,750,000 acre?. 

Mineral Lands. — ^The report includes much information fromr 
Lake Superior, and from Wisconsin and Iowa, respecting ores on the 
public lands. Dr. Jackson, a learned geologist, has explored the 
Lake region with a sufficient corps, and in summing up his discov* 
eries, says : 

"We certaialy have the fno»t ^vondfrrul ▼eins of native metaU there that have 
ever been seen in the world. • * # # # ♦ # 

** With regard to the government, it will certainly be convitlered * liberal and 
enlightened policy to exfilon; each new region, ancl to lay before the public » 
true aooonnt (»f whatmny l>c expect<*(l in the rocka and soil. The settlement of 
the coantrj by emigration from more pnpiilona cli^tricta, aud from Europe, will 
lie the necevsary reaalt, and an active biii>iiie«ti will be created along the line .of 
our great lakes, oomraunicating with oor mineral lands. Mining will caiue a 
settlement of that district by our active population of miners, mechanics and 
farmers, when, if only agricultural lands were sought for, no one would think of 
goin^ to tlie shores of Lake Superior, while so many fertile lauds oiTor Uieir at- 
tractions elsewhere." 

Dr. Owen, U. S. Geologist for Wisconsin and Iowa, furnished an* 
interesting narrative of his labors, from which wc should be glad to 
extract passages, if the limits of this article were not already too ex<- 
tended. 
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ArMII.— THE lIERICiH ISDIAKS.* 

The government observes a policy which secures the highest good 
to the Indians, — holding stocks, and applying the interest as sftiptt- 
lated by treaty. In many instances the purpose is declared, say for 
orphans, education, afflicted persons^ 6lc, We have prepared a 
table, showing the amount of stocks and annual interest for the sev- 
^ eral tribes sustaining this relation. 

STOCKS nt TRUST FOR. THE INDIANS. ^' 

Date of Treaty. PrhicipaL Am. int. 

— OMgei ,1825.... $32,079 1,850 

^ Kudms, , Jtfne, 1825.... .27,144 M9I 

Choctaw orpbans, Sept., 1830. w.. 49,496 Si,738 

Cboctaws TedacatioD),* Sept., 1830 62,439 3,730 

8eDeca0, Feb., 1831 5,000 250 

Senecaaaod Sbawnees,.... Feb., 1831.... 13,000 685 

Sbawneei, ,: ,'. ....Aug., 183t 32,076 1,914 

Creek orphaDS 1 Jnne, 1832...,^ 168,213 8,535 

Chlppewas and Ottawas : Sept., 1833 199,229 11,C69 

Pottawatamies (edacation) .^ Sebt., 1833 82.056 4,058 

ChickaMWB, disalded May, 1834 ZjOOO 100 

Chickas>ivir orphans, May, 1834 7,833 ^98 

Cherokee^,... Dec, 1835.... 759,899 ' 38,693 

Chippewa* and OttawnB, ..Mar., 1836 118,176 6,104 

Meoomoniea, ^..., Sept, 1836 115,114 6,016 

Cboctaws, Jau., 1837 500.000 25,000 

iXelHware* (education), ,1838.... 7,806 468 

8tockbridge and Muntees, May, 1840. . . . 5,204 312 

Toittl 2,181,821 114,118 

In addition, the gbvernment pays interest of five per cent annn- 
«ljy» on the following suras, in lieu of investing the same in stocks : 

ANNUITIES TO THE INDIANS. 

Data of Treaty. Priacipal. laterest 

Delaware*, Sept., 1829..^. $46,080 $2,304 

ChoctnwH, Sept., 1830 87,200 a43,600 

CMppewBfl and Ottawas, May, 1836. . . . 200.000 12,000 

SiQQX of MiMiMippi Sept., 1837 300,000 15,000 

SaCH and Foxos ul Mismtun Octr., 1837 .... 175,40Q ^ 8,770 

Hoes and Foxe« {)f MiMiMippi, Octr., 1 837 ... . 1 ,000,000 50,000. 

Winnebagues, Nov., 1837 1,185,000 59,250 

)i»wa8 Ian., 1838 157,500 7,875 

OMgea Jan., 1838 69,120 3,456 

Creekf Nov., 1838 350,000 17,500 

Ki^Deca^ of New.York May, 1842 75,000 3^50 

KtmzBB Ian., 1846.... 200.000 10.000 

I'ottawatamiea, June, 1846 643,000 32,150 

Total 5.273.100 265,655 

a Bj Acu ofCoDgress 1842 aad 1845w 

We have seen no estimate of the number of each tribe in the.ter- 

•CoDcludrd from p. 274. Vol. V. 
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ritory west of the Mississippi, but the entire Indian population,, east 
of the Rocky Mountains, is supposed to be about' ^00,000. As the 
census is jiever taken, conjecture is resorted to, aided by such verbal 
reports as can be drawn from the chiefs and head men. 

The Commissioner has submitted the agency reports, from which 
we extract. In regard to the Indians in Michigan, the sub'-agent at 
Sault St Marie, says : 

** They have raised abundant crops of potatoes ; it is said they will 
have a large quantity for sale. With their oxen, of which ^bey (a^ the 
Ance Kewewena) have two yokes, they havetlone much (owards clearing 
spots of gardens. Their stock of cows and hos^s have increased considera- 
bly. Tne . means of supply and comforts whicb these Indians possess, 
and are seeking to a^gment, have been" promoted by the exertions of the 
missionaries and the government operatives who are with them, and 
who have been active in preventing the introd action of whiskey fit the 
Ance.*' 

{ Referring to another town, the report continues : 

*' They appear anxious to put up houses fur themselves* and the log:^ 
and barks fbr several hare been got out ; they have been, however, tma- 
ble to set plank and nails to complete them. 

^* This Sault band have sold not less than 400 barrels of fish : last 
spring they made about 8,000 pounds of maple sugar. The turnips, pump- 
kins, and corn gathered this tall, have been as abundant as at any pre. 
vious season." 

I The Chippewaa in Wisconsin are thos represented : 

" They plant to thrice the extent, and are yearly increasing the amount ; 
and men who, four years ago, would have considered it a lasting disgrace 
to perform any kind of agricultural labor, now lay hold manfully and con- 
sider it highly honorable. They are fast abandoning the principle of a 
community of property, and each man begins to feel that nis business is 
to provide for his own family, and to make provision in time. They have 
abandoned, to a considerable extent, the ceremonies and practice of their 
heathen worship and heatheu creed.; and, although they may prac- 
tice it, acknowledge the truth and superiority of the white man's religion. 
Many of them have adopted, in whole or in part, the dress of civifized 
men, and live, so far as their circumstances will admit, in a civilized 
manner.** 

The Agent at Fort Leavenworth reports : 

**' The Kansas, Shawnees, Delawares, Kickapooe, Stockbridge, Mun- 
see and Christian Indians^ are the tribes that are placed under my care, 
all of whom, except the Kansas, are doing well, and becoming more and 
more civilized, and better agriculturists every year. This year they 
have raised an abundance of com to do them — many of them will have 
to spare ; some have already sold considerable lots of com ; many of them 
raise oats and some wheat, and all raise vegetables of various kinds, — 
pumpkins, cabbages, potatoes, &c., 6cc, 

** These tribes send many of their children to school. There are two 
manual labor and one common school among the Shawnees, one common j 
Achool among the Delawares, and one among the Christian Indians, and, "^ 
oatU lately, one among the Stockbridges. Ax t\ie lAexVodiv^x. IIv:^JX'^1\^akr 
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bor school among the Sbawnees, this year there are 125 9cho1ar8 : 76 
males and 47 females ; of this number, the Delawares furnish 19 males 
and 19 females; the Shawnees furnish 21 males and 9 females; the bal- 
ance of the number is made up from various other tribes. At this institu- 
tion they ^are endeavoring to give males and females, at least a common 
Knglish education. The maled are taught the various branches of agri- 
culture ; some of them are placed under mechanics, to learn trades, — siuih 
as wagon-makers, blacksmiths, and shoemakers. The females are taught 
all the duties of housewifery, cooking and spinning, weaving, knitting. 

From the Upper Missouri Agency, we have the following : 

'* The Indians are in good, health and doing unusually well. Their re- 
sources amounted to 8300,000 for the last season, which may be estimated 
as follows: 

75,000 buffalo robes, at $3,00 per robe, : $225,000 

Furs, peltries, &c. ,. 35.000 

MisceuaneooB trade, : 40,000 

The aggri^te of which is as abore stated, $300,000 

And would be amply sufficient to supply all the wants of the Indians, but fer 
the extravagant prices of goods, which are unreasonably high, and should be cur- 
tailed." 

The report states — 

*^ There are nine tribes in the agency, an^ they may be estimated as 
follows : 

The Sioux number 2,520 lodges, containing 19,660 souls 

The Arikarees " 240 *• " 1,800 ** 

, The Gros Ventres " 150 *• " 1,350 «> 

The Mandans " 40 " " 360 **, 

The Puucas '* 200 " •* 1.600 ". 

TheChaveupes '* 317 '* ** 2,536 " 

The Crows »^ ^ 530 •* ** 5,300 ** ' 

the Blackfeet •' 8J0 " ** 6,480 " 

The AMsiieboines " 980 •• " 6,860 ** 

The aggregate number of which is 45,946 " 

Total number of lodges, 5,587, which would be a fraction of over eight looif 
to the lodge. 

** The SioUx, Chayennes, Gros Ventres, Mandans, and Poncas are ex- 
cellent Indians, devotedly attached to the white man, and live iii peace 
and friendship with our government ; and they are entitled to the special 
favor and good opinion of the Department for their uniform, good conduct 
and pacific relations." 

The officer in charge of the Wyandott Agency, remarks : 

** Few, if any of the North American tribes have advanced as far towards 
the much desired goal than have the Wyandotts; they can boast many 
men of acquirements and letters. The arts and sciences find their vota- 
ries among this people. The spirit of improvement is abroad and amongst 
them. Many have, during the past season, erected comfortable hduaes, 
extended their fields, ami purchased oxen and horses to carry on their 
farming operatipns. The fertility of the soil of the tract of country on 
which the Wyandotts are settled^ and the skill with which many of tnem 
'Cultivate, Jtr were referred to in my last annual report. The circum8ta&*> 
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ees then warranted me in ao faTorably noticinjcr, but the evideoces which 
have transpired dnring the past aeaaon make what was then said still mcire 
palpable ; for I venture the assertion, that bettor crops of corn cannot be 
found in any other potion of the country. Some of thembave also made 
experiments the past season in wheat-growing, and their ellorts, it is gra- 
tifying to inform you, have resulted in the most complete success. Every 
other apeciea of agricultural products equally cultivated in the same oh- 
mates, are produced in abundance and in the greatest perfection on tlie 
landsofthe Wyandotts. 

** A commendable zeal for the education of the youth is felt by many 
of these people. Notwithstanding the fund of live hundred dollars, 
annually appropriated by the government for that purpose, is ample, se- 
veral families have sent, their daughters and sons to select schools abroad, 
some four of whom have recently returned with education and accomplish- 
ments derived from their liiore highly favored white neighbors. Amonest 
these are the daughters of W. Vv. ; one of whom has since accompanied 
me to St. Louis and purchased a piano, and I understand is quite profi- 
cient in the use of it. Strange sounds these in an Indian country ! Tet 
the philanthropist, it is hoped, may safely look forward to no very distant 
day when not only the Wyandott, but many other aborigipal tribes of 
our country, shall nave fully emerged from the sdvage state into the full 
blaze of civilization." . ' ' 

Of another tribe, the agent says : 

♦* Accounts from the 9ther Choctaws, the • old settlers,' represent that 
their crops have been unusually abundant this year, the season having 
been remarkably favorable. It is said that there will be a large surplus of 
com, and that over one thousand bales of cotton will be shipped from the 
settlements bordering on the Red River. I am not able to give you the 
exact number of the tribe, the census returns being still incomplete ; but 
it is the opinion of its more intelligent members, that notwithstanding the 
last year nas been unusually sickly, the population is increasing. The 
settlements are extending westward rapidly, already reaching 200 miles 
west of the Arkansas line." Whether at present they are materially im- 
proving as a people, I am not able to judge, not having been long enough 
among them ; though, from the statements of the very respectable and in- 
telligent gentlemen who have resided among them the last twenty years 
as missionaries, it would seem that they are." '■ " . 

From the Cherokee Nation, the agent reports : 

** The season has been very favorable to the production of grain, and 
all other vegetables raised for domestic use ; and the general health of the 
country, this season, has thus £ar been very good. Upon the whole, the 
afiairs of the nation may be considered in a much better situation than 
they were last year. Owing to the party and political differences which 
have for upwards of "seven years agitated the nation, much diversity of 
opinion has heretofore existed between the different parties in regard to 
the propriety and necessity of dividing into separate and distinct govern- 
ments, either by a partition of the country they now occupy, or by the 
government of tne United States providing a new home in a distant coun- 
try for a portion of them, by which they wouUl be tinallv separated. The 
provisions of the late treaty, however, have dis:iipated tliat policy, and it 
now seems the settled opimon, that the country they now inhabit is to be 
considered their permanent home as a nation. The settlement of this 
question has imparted energy to the undertaking of national improve- 
meBtf and given pennaoency to their deaptt Vn ^^\vio\i \o >^^ ^v^ 
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public achooU in the na^on and the missionary establishmenta, the authar- 
ities of the nation have resolved on building two seminaries, near Tah*le- 
quah, or the council gfouiMl ; on^ for the education of males, and the 
other for females. ^ This laudable undertaking has been embarked in witli 
commendable energy ; and since the commencement of the manual labor, 
has given daily employment to about sevcnty-riiye hands, including me- 
chanics and ordinary laborers. The buildings are oi brick, and will be 
large and commodious. The probable cost is estimated at about $35,000. 

The Chickasaws are thus referred to by the agent : 

**I feel satisfied n(v«' that in the course of afew years all the Chidkasaws 
will be once more together ; and they ought to be so, for they have a beau- 
tiful country, well adapted to all their wants, with a fine climate, and 
they will be much better contentctl; there will not then be that jeal- 
ousy existing among them that did exist a few years since, and the unkind 
fi^elings which exist between them and some of the Choctaws, I think, 
will be entirely removed. They will be more convenient to the place of 
i)aying^their aimuities, and their schools, (s^iould they have any.) They 
nave fine crops this year of com, cotton, oats, potatoes, dec. Their supply 
of com this year will he very great — larger than it was th^ laist year; their 
stock of horses, cattle and sheep are impro>'ing, but they have not sucr 
ceeded so well in raising hogs as they ought ; it only requires little atten- 
tion to raise fine ho":8 in this countrv. 

** I hear of but few in the nation that do not make more corn than will 
subsist them ; they raise a great many fowls, and those that are situated 
within from 10 to !30. miles oiFortWasfeita, furnish it with butter, potatoes, 
chickens, eggs,, &c. The riieVchants used generally to get contracts to fur- 
nish the Fort with com, but now they arefumishe<l by the Chickasaws. 
This year the contract is for only seven thousand bushels ; the Indians 
could furnish forty thousand bushels at the contract price, which is 43 
cents, — but their com will be of little use to them, as they have no way 
of shipping it to any foreign country. Had they navigation, their coun- 
try would be much more valuable ; but they can in this country liVe very 
independently." 

The Seminoles appear to retain their savage condition with un- 
yielding pertinacity, as an extract from the report of the agent irill 
show. The only mitigation refers to the soil, concerning which the 
agent remarks : 

" The crops have been very abundant, much more being raised than 
will be re(|uired for the subsistence of the tribe ; in fact, I thmk they will 
bear a comparison, as agriculturists, with almost any tribe on this border. 
Their crops consist of com, rice, potatoes, pumpkins, ground nuts or goo- 
ba peas, beans, dec. The hunt of last year was, in a measure, unsue- 
cessfiil, and the Indians have not, in so great a number, engaged in it this 
fall. The debts whicli thf;y incurred for sjoods preparatory to goini; out 
last sea.'wn, have not yet been entirely extinguished, and the price of pel- 
try hi>lds out but poor inducements to the huiitcr, particularly where game 
is OS scarce aa it is in tltia countrv.'* 

The following passage from the report depicts the ofd Indian 
character, which, wc lear, will forbid modification, under all efforts : 

»* The subject of education is thought about as little of as if it was only 
intended for white pe'>ple. They feel themselves, and desire to he conft* 
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dered, as decidedly beyond the pale of tivilisatioBi perfectly satisfied to 
walk in the * footsteps of their predecessors/ shoi^ne, as far as mental im- 
praYement is concerned, a philosophy in being satisSed with their {N^esent 
state, which, considering their being human, is truly astonishing. Other 
people make serious charges asainst Providence for tneir misfortunes, trou- 
bles or wants ; but the Semindles never aecuse the *■ Great Spirit' of doing 
any injury, but give Him the credit side of the account, and leave Ista- 
hutkee to answer for the debits*' 

The Creeks present a hi^y contrast. We quote the words 
of the agent : . \ ' 

" They have become conscious of the advantages accming to them 
from receiving and encouraging religion and education, upon which sub- 
jects they feel a great interest. The prejudices formerly indulged against 
the people of the United States have become extinctt and the fostering 
care and kindness of the general government understood and apprecia- 
ted. At peace among themselves, and upon the warmest expressions of 
friendship with their neighbors — with all the elements of prosperity around' 
them, — tne^' present every appearance of a happy and contented people;. 

*• I mentioned in my report of last year that the Creeks would have 
a large surplus of corn lefl; for sale ; so it proved to be, — nearly 100,000^ 
bushels having been exported from the country, a larg& portion of which 
was purchased for shipment to Ireland and otW foreign countries, k is- 
eom puled that about 1,000 head of pork hogs were sold during the winter. 
The large stocks of cattle owned by the Creeks have attracted the atten- 
tion of drovers from Missouri, Illinois ahd Indiana, and several hundred 
head were sold to them during the spring and .summer. The crops of the 
present year are good ;. though owing to the extremely backwara spring 
and wet summer, not so T^nch surplus will be left as from those of last year. 
Large numbers of pork hogs will be offered for sale during the approach- 
ing winter." '' 

The foregoing extracts, somewhat copious, are subuitied to show 
the condition and prospects of the Red Man in his western home. A 
statement of missions and schools, however compressed t6 be intel- 
ligible, would extend this notice farther, perhaps, than most of our 
readers wbuld approve. A report of the ftev.. Thomas S. Williamdon, 
for nine months of the school at Kapoja, knowti as Little Crow's 
Tillage, states the Indian pupils: 

MALES. rClfALKS. , .TOTAL. 

Number that read and write legibly .. . 3 >. . 4 7 

*» *• but do not write. ... 5t. 12 17 

" spellers .^ 9 11 .20 

*^ learning alphabet .....! 2 7 9 

19 34 53 

Baptized 8 13 21 

Included in the papers which form 186 pages attached to the 
Report of the Commissioner, is a mass of information relative to the 
Indians, which the statesman who watches their destiny, the philan« 
thropist who cares for their comfort, and the Christian who is soli- 
citous for their spiritual welfare, may reflect upon with the deepest 
interest. As such, we commend it to their aUeu\u)u, T\>«i^ ^\^ 
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twenty-five reports from superintendents, agents and sub-agent8» and 
twenty-six in relation to schools an^ farms. 

We recur briefly to the remnant of Indians in the state of Niefw* 
Vork, as reported by the sub-agent at Eilicottville. He says : - 

** The population of the tribes within this enb-agency is gradually in- 
creasing, and apparently keeping pace with^ their improved circiimstance& 
As nearly as I can determine, they number at present, as follows : 

Seoecas ^ w 2,700 

8i. Regii, .:. ^ 457 

OooDdugas, - 375 

Toscaroras,, ^ 800 

Otieidas, 210 

ODOudagaa residing with the Senecas,.. 1 140 

Cayasas residing with the Seneoas, about '. . ^ . . . . . 60 ^ 

Oneidas residing with the Senecas, about. 30 

Total, 4^2 

** T)ie season has been highly favorable to the growtn and mattirtty of 
tbeir crop^; and the aggregate produce of the harvest must greatly exceed 
the supply rei]uired for their subaistence. I am happy to perceive amoaft 
them a growing spirit of industry— -slight and gradual, it is true, bat stifl 
advancing — which is manifested in clearing new lands, enclosing the okl 
with better fenoesi and erecting and repairing both houses ai>d bani»; and 
there are now but few families who have not comfortable hcnnes and a«af- 
ficient supply of the nectaries of Hfe." 

Besides New- York and Ohio, in which large districts of land Ktfe 
been guaranteed to certain tribes so long as they remain peaoeable, a 
few other states east of the Mississippi contain an Indian pq>uIatioat 
the whole not exceeding 30,000. £ven this number is annually re- 
duced by emigration West. Success, however, does not in e?ery 
case Intend, the removing parties. Two summers ago, 176 Indians 
left New- York, and in twelve months 94 returned, 82 of their com* 
panions having died in the West. 

To sum up our Indian relations wbuld be an interesting tariL. 
When the government was organized, in 1789, there was no sl^te 
west of the Alleghany mountains. From Ohio to Georgia, in a Qi^th 
and south line, and from the immense tract of country towards the 
Pacific, now forming a dozen flourishing states, the Indians have 
disappeared, and are now gathered in the far West, where, for t 
half century, perhaps, there will be no further demand of possessioii 
by the whites. Though having b\^t little faith in the capacity or 
disposition of the red man to become civilized, our sympathies abide 
with him in the large hunting grounds, to which bis title is no longer 
precarious. 
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Art If.— XATCHIT0CIE8 AND THE NOKTI-WEgTEKN EEQION OF 

IpDISUNA. . 

SurcB-the pecuniary reverses and distress in Mississippi, occasioned 
by the credit, banking and bonding system, and all classes on these 
subjects, the town of Natchitoches has acquired much notoriety, as 
the point that most unfortunate debtors seek in their flight to the land 
of strangers. If the story of many that hurry through its streets 
could be told, how heart-rending would be the details \ What yicis- 
sitndes I What disappointments ! What dreams of happiness 
broken up, and, by the monsterr— nsBt. Where could the philosopher 
or novelist find a better position than in its venerable streets, witness- 
ing, day by day,, trains of fugitives, as melancholy as funeral pro- 
cessions ! But it is not of these, but of the antiquities of the town, 
we intended to speak. 

8t. Denis,* a followeif of Grozat, passed from the French colony of 
Bfobile, to the Rio Grande, in 1712. His apparent object was to 
open a traffic with the people of New-Spain, but his real design was 
to explore the Spanish territories, and extend the French dominions 
therein. St. Denis settled several Frenchmen at the point where 
Natchitoches now stapds, which was then the chief town of the 
Natchitoches Indians. In 1717, the Governor of Mobile sent a 
captain with a band of soldiers to garrison the place. As soon as 
the Viceroy of Mexico, the Duke de Linares, heard of these move- 
ilients, he despatched troops and missionaries into Texas; and on the 
2l8t May, 1717, Alonzo de Leon notified him, that he had con- 
structed a fort called San Miguel de los Adaes, within five leagues of 
the French post. Wherever a Frenchman settled, & Spaniard 
immediately followed. The jealousy of the Spanish government is 
strongly illustrated by an incident that occurred in 1642. The old 
fort at Natchitoches stood on the bank of the river.t It was inun- 
dated and endangered by the greatest flood ever known there, before 
oriftince. The French commandant obtained leave from Don Manuel 
Sandoval, the Spanish Governor of Adaes, to move i( a musket-ehot 
forther back. The Viceroy of Mexico, disapproving of this concession, 
though granted under such peculiar circumstances, despatched 
Colonel D. Brito to Adaes,| to supersede Sandoval, and to send him 
osder guard to Mexico, where he was couft martialed and dismissed 
the service. The Spanish Governor afterwards received orders to 

• " St. Denit*' street is the principal bnsiiiess street.in Natchitoches. 

t The first French fort in Natohitoches was situated immediately on the bank 
of Red River, below Bayou Maler, and was removed in the year 1721 to the high 
ground, about one hundred yards west of its former site, where the old cemetery 

jw is, and where vestiges of the old fort can vet be seen. 

X An Indian name, generally written '' Awyet/' situated about 6ftMBLioaiU% 
ofNalcbitochaa. 
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drive the French from both Natchitoches and Natchez, and advance 
with his forces to execute the order ; but the French commandant at 
the foriher place, either by bribery or that adroit diplomacy for which 
his nation is distinguished, induced the Governor to suspend his 
march until the two courts could be heard from, and in the interim to 
consider the Arroga Hondo y*^ tnidway between Natchitoches and 
Adaes, as the line of demarcation, and so it remained until 1762, 
when Louisiana was ceded to Spain, by whom It was receded to 
France some years afterwards, and, as our readers know, sold by 
Bonaparte to the United States. . 

The mission of Ada^s grew to be a village of considerable iin- 
portance, having a population made up of veterans from old Spaiq, 
Mexican, and the mongrel race of Indian and African blood, wiuch 
constituted so peculiar a feature in the settlements made by the Fr^ch 
and Spaniards on the continent. In 1805, it was visited bj the 
Bishop of the new kingdom of Leon, Don Feliciano'Mariro, wllo 
celebrated high mass, christened two hundred children, and eotifle- 
crated a graveyard. But the town has now almost disappeared/ and 
scarcely supports a solitary priest. Three years ago, however^ the 
straggling village could still boast some bright-eyed senoraii, with 
just enough of .Castilian blood to give th&t hauteur of manner, whiofa 
on very, very beautiful women, sits gracefully enough' — and'^ftiw 
Spanish ladies are not beautiful-^ 

* *k ♦ # "pale, . 
Their dkik eyes flashing throu^ their tears, 
Like skiet that rain ana lighten ; as a veil, 

Waved and o^erahadmg the rich cheek, appears i 

The ftreuning hair t the black onrU ftrive,l)at fiul 

To hide the glonav shovlder which, uprears 
Its snow through ^1 ; the soft lips lie apaft, 
And londer than their breathing, beatv the heart." 

Natchitoches itself has seen great vicissitudes, and in its chroni- 
cles are hidden many a legend of love, heroism and romance, politi- 
cal intrigue «nd frontier adventure, dating back to the period when 
the lilies of France first waved over it. In 1806, the Spaniards un- 
der Cordero crossed the Sabine and marched to Adaes, the Span- 
ish General, Herrera, and the Captain General, Salcedo, avdwing 
a determinatiqp to enforce their jurisdictioQ to the west bank of tlw 
Mississippi. Great excitement prevailed in the territory of Orleans 
and in this vicinity. On the 8th May, Maj. Gen. Wilkinson ordered 
Col. Gushing to descend the Mississippi with the Ist regiment Uni- 
ted States infantry from St. Louis, and repair forthwith to Natelii- 
toches. He likewise ordered Lieut. Col. Kingsbury to March with 
the regular companies from Fort Adams, and he made a requisition 
on the governors of the two Territories, which was promptly com- 
plied with. A gallant body of infantry and dragoons marched from 
this cityi a few only of whom now survive. Gen. Wilkinson con- 
cluded his order to Col. Gushing with these burning words, which 
we extract from the manuscript now before us : 

# dbould be written ** Arroyo Hondo," n^nfyini^ Uoe^ Oc«dL. 



" Learn, with all poesible precisi^Mi, the force, coropontioD, and 
station of the troops opposed to you ; be yourselves prepared for 
combat ; and, if a conflict must ensue, having previously animated 
your men by a strong exhortation, and sworn your officers in their 
presence to fall or conquer, make your onset with the bayonet ; and 
your own glory, the honor of your arms, and the integrity of the na* 
tion, will be insured." 

In the meantime, the Spaniards fell back to the Bayou Pierre,* 
where they fortified themselves. At. this juncture, the Major Gen- 
eral reached Natchitoches,, and the troops from the Mississippi Ter* 
ritory, and about four hundred Louisiana militia, were eagerly 
pressing on, expecting to attack the Spaniards^ and then to plant the 
American Eagle on the banks bf the Rio Grande. On the 97th 
September, the Spaniards, for a reason never yet satisfactorily ex*' 
plained, abandoned their entrenchments on the Bayou Pierre, and 
oo the 30th, took up a strong position on the west banic of the Sa^ 
bbe,^near what is now known as Gaines' Ferry. Gen. Wilkinson's 
movements appear dilatory, but it must be remembered that his an- 
tagonist had a vast superiority of force, and the ancient lustre of 
their armsliad never been dimmed by the Anglo-Saxon sword. On 
the 28th October^ Gen. Wilkinson issued, from the Camp La Piedra, 
20 miles west of Natchitoches, an order, which seemed to indicate 
the expectation of' a general and immediate attack. But no battle 
was €$ver fought ; the Mississippi troops were ordered back, cha* 
grined and disappointed ; flags of truce were exchanged, and nego^ 
tiations took place, which resulted, on the of e hand, in the with- 
drawal of the Spanish, army, and on the other, in imputatiotas on the 
honor of the American General. • We will, at a future day, be able 
to produce new testimony on this point, in endeavoring to place 
before the country a full developement of the designs and con- 
nections of Aaron Burr. It was at Natchitoches, while collecting 
forces for his march to the Sabine, that Gen. Wilkinson received, 
on the 8th October, the celebrated letter from Col, Burr, in cipher, 
by the hands of Mr. Swartwout, since become so notorious in New- 
York. 

The old town remained comparatively quiet after this, until 
1810-'! 1, when the revolutionary spirit, which finally eventuated so 
gloriously in the establishment of the Texian Republic, first began . 
to agitate its streets and coffee-houses. The expedition of Gen. To- 
ledo, its first success and disastrous termination, is well remem- 
bered, but belongs rather to the history of Texas. In 1811-'12, 
large parties of adventurers assembled between the Arroya Hondo 
and the Sabine, (then called the neutral ground ;) many of them 
were from this vicinity, but they were dispersed by the United States 
military authorities at Natchito<^he8, and their huts burned down. 
F*rom similar materials, and animated by a similar spirit, was formed 

# Now io the parish of De Soto, about sixty miles north-west of Natchitoches. 
The last Spunish Governor of the^ post of Bayou Pierre was Don Manuel de Soto, 
who has two grandsons, Remy and Sinon, now raaiding there. 
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tke army that triumphed on the ever memorable field of San Ja- 
einto. 

Thus it will be seen, ' that in point of age, this renerable town 
outranks New«>Or]eans. In historic interest, it is scarcelv inferior. 
Far buried in the depths of the richest fluvial region on the cootie 
nent, it was visited by the boldest aild earliest adventurers of the 
new world, and fixed upon by rival nations as a point not only of 
traffic, but of empire. Numerous and powerful tribes, of a myste- 
rious and melancholy .race, once surrounded it, whose hostility wa| 
soothed, and whose subtlety baffled, for a long term of years, by the 
inhnitable address of a few Frenchmen — habitually as courteous in 
a forest lodge as in the saloons of Paris. That these traditions and 
reminiscences have not all been lost, we shall one day shpw. Thai 
many things connected with the history of the place and with the 
aborigines of Red River, whole nations of whom are now extinct, 
have been preserved, we have reason to believe. At a very early 
day, two brothers, of great enterprise and liberal attainments, 
settled in the west. They Wete the friends and correspondents of 
Mr. Jefferson. We have, ourselves, several long and interestiiig 
letters addressed by them to a very near relative of *ours, now no 
more. One of them was, for many years, Indian Asent on the con- 
fines of the Missouri, and knew intimately every tribe betwoett the 
Salt plains on the head waters of the Arkansas and Red rivers, 
and the great lakes of the north. The other, Dr. Sibley,* lived at 
Natchitoches, and was more familiar with the early history of jLou* 
isiana and New Spain than any man living. A few years ago we 
were arranging to visit him, when the intelligence reached its that 
his well-spent and honored pilgrimage was over. We hope, how- 
ever, that he left memorials behind, that will one day be giVen to 
the public. 
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L'ignotance dee ncgocians vient, de ceqae dam lear comoieDcemeBt ill man* 
qaeot ik dMnstracdoD, ii'ayaos pasfkit lear apprentuaage ches d^babilfia nuunchanda, 
qui ayent loutea lea qaalitez reqoiaez poar bien montrer le commerce. II eat 
impossible qu *uq DegoGiant,reusi8ae daoa prises, s'il ne a^t parlaitmaat at pro- 
fession.~>DE Sayart. 

Thi! new university which, by the munificence of the State of 
Louisiana, is established in the city of New-Orleans, has, we believe, 
been the first institution in modem times, and certainly in otir own 
country, to perceive the importance of elevating the mercantile 
classes to the same rank as the learned professions, by especially en- 
dowing a chair to be devoted forever to the propagation of mercan- 
tile knowledge. 

* Dr. John Sibley died in the latter part of the year 1838. then mora than 
^ghty years of age. Hia ron, Dr. Henry Sibley, of the Pariah of Bapidea, iaBO# 
in poaaeasion of his v^uable papers and maoaacripla. 
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lo this there sKpold be found by o§r citizens 'something of gratu- 
lation ; and there can be little question, in the progress of time the 
most abundant harvest of good will be realized. 

That a merchant should have taken the lead and direction in this 
matter, (we allude to Maunsel White, Esq.,) wasiiatuial enough; 
and that a community,, so purely commercialin its character as ours, 
should have sustained the niovement, was equally to be expected. 
We say purely commercial, for, by reference to the returns ef the 
census in 1840, it will be found that 1 in every 41 persons in the 
State of Louisiana are employed in this pursuit, and in the city of 
New-Orleans 1 in every 13 ! a much higher average thap in any 
othet state or city in the Union. .Indeed, Baltimore shows but 1 in 
51, Charleston' 1 -in 43, Boston 1 in A, Philadelphia 1 in 29, and 
New-York 1 in 27 ! 

We have taken great pleasure, from time to time, in the pages of 
our Review, in calling the public attention to this matter; and 
having now a little time and space at our disposal, will continue the 
subject , 

It is about eighty years since Malachy Postlethwayt, in one of the 
chapters of his. immense and most learned UnivtrseU Dictionary of 
ConMurce, advocated the establishment of a Mercantile College in 
Grei^t Britain, and suggested -some thoughts for its organizaCion, 
His views were not adopted, as we believe, to the great detriment of 
the -commercial classes. Nevertheless, it will be proper to make some 
references to his plan. 

Without an acquaintance, says Mr. Postlethwayt, in the produce 
and manufactures of the commercial world, and in the laws of our 
owtt and foreign countries in relation to general trade ; without abil- 
ities to obtain the best intelligence, in order to strike the critical 
time when and where, exportation or importation from na(i(>n to na- ' 
tion, drawing, remitting, and negotiating foreign bills, invite* to^the 
best advantage ; without knowledge of the duties, imposts, subsi- 
dies, drawbacks, bounties, and ^1 other charges and allowances at 
home and abroad, to which trade is subject, it is impossible that any 
previous calculation can be made, whether an adventure will turn to 
account or not. 

To the ignof ant, commerce is but a game of <;hance, where the 
odds are against the player. But to the accomplished merchant it 
is a science where skill can scarce fail of its reward ; and while the 
one is wandering about on a pathless ocean without a compass, and- 
depends on the winds and tides to carry him into port, the other ffoes 
steadily forward, in a beaten track, which leads him directly, irno 
extraordinary accident intervenes, to wealth add honor. Such, in- 
deed, is the strength of natural discernment in some, and such some- 
times the uncommon attention to business of others, that they make 
little difficulty in breaking through every obstacle to knowledge, if 
they obtain but a glimmering light The case of the generality is 
far different. 

Our author now refers to several particulars which he would tiair^ 
introduced into hb college : 
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The most concise and practical methods of converting sterling no- 
ney into the monies of exchange throughout the world ; the intrinsic 
valae of foreign coins, &c ; a comparison of the foreign weights 
and measures ; the business and duties of the custom-house ; tarifb, 
imposts, &c., in all countries, &c.' &c. 

In regard to the preparation of letters of trade, as he calls tbem; 
he observes, that an eminent British merchant declared, that. his being 
capable of corresponding in a manner something superior to the 
generality, was the means of getting him a very good estate from t 
very small beginning; this talent having brought him a very large 
commission business. 

Though every merchant should not be his own book-keeper, yet our 
author argues, his acquaintance with the subject should, neverthe- 
less, be ample. It is justly proverbial among the Dutch, that the 
man who fails did not understand how to keep his accounts; and it may 
be truly said, that a merchant without that skill is in as bad t ri^ 
uation as is the mariner on the wide ocean, without a chart or cchd- 
pass whereby to direct his course. 

The next step is to give the young merchant a knowledge of the 
trade and commerce of the world. 

1. Our national produce and' manufacture, beinff more than our 
coRSumptton, a part' is exported, and in return, foreign goods or bal* 
lion, or lx)th, are brought home. 

2. Selling the goods in one port, and loading there to sell at ano 
ther, whereby a larger profit is made than if the goods exported had 
been. carried directly thither. 

3. Bringing zwtly the produce and manufactures of other countrifet 
from whence and when they are cheap, to supply countries wben 
and where they are dear, 

4. Bringing home the produce of other countries and exporting' 
the same in manufactures. 

5. Freighting and hiring out shipping to various parts of the . 
world. 

No emplojrment requires a more ready use of the principal too- 
dern lan^a^es, than the mercatorial. A collegiate institotioD 
would be judged materially deficient, if destitute of professors to traitf 
up those students properly therein ; wlierefore, for whatever branch 
of trade the young merchant may be intended, he should, through 
the course of this education, be able to obtain a-knowledge either of 
the French language or the Italian, the Spanish, the Portuguese, or 
even the Dutch, high or low ; and, indeed, a facility of writing in 
several or all of them is necessary for the general foreign merchant, 
&c. 

Mr. Postlethwayt urges then a knowledge of geography, navigation, 
mathematics, &c.; the municipal and mercantile law of the country ; 
the general principles of the laws and treaties of nations ; and above 
all, the finances of his own and other countries. 

A few references to some of the most influential and useful mer- 
chants of other days, will conclude our hasty sketch. 

At the period of the successes of the Duke of Marlboroogh oftr 
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the French, Charles Coke, a merchant, made so clear a defence of 
the British trade at the bar of the House of Lords and Commons, 
that be was aflerwards chosen a member and knighted. Sir Theodore 
Janssen, also a merchant, distin^^ui^hed himself at the same time. 

Charles V. of Germany, reduced to great distresses by the expedi- 
tion of Tunis, experienced a powerful succor in, money, of the Fug- 
Srs, a single family of merchants. These merchants requested the 
nperor one day to. do them the honor of regaling in their house. 
After the entertainment they burnt faggots of cinnamon "in the hall,, 
enveloped with the bonds they had received from his majesty. 

The merchants of St. Malo) in the distresses of Franbe; laid down 
thirty-two millions in gdld at the foot of the throne, for the purpose ; 
of carrying on the war. 

Sir Thomas Greshamj a merchant, founded that magnificent instir 
tuiion, the Royal Exchange of London. The counsels of this emi' 
nent man were x)f the utmost importance to the reigns of King Ed- 
ward, Queen Mary and, Elizabeth. He became known as the Koyai 
merchant. 

Sir Thomas Sutton rendered the most signal services to the natioa 
in retarding, by his address, the sailing of th^ Spanish Armada oijie 
whole year. 

And, finally : the merits of persons of distinguished character in 
trade, cannot in general be measured but by those who are well 
acquainted with their trading negotiations. As they pass throu^ li/e 
wiUiout much eclat, the world is little acquainted with their import- 
ant services and xitility to the state, whilst the histories of men in 
great .public capacities, are Uansmitted to posterity with all the pomp 
and magnificence of representation. Yet, certainly that is the more 
profitable admonition, which is drawn from the eminent virtues of 
men who live in a sphere nearer levelled to the common reach, than 
that which is derived from the splendid portrait of the victories and 
transactions of great statesmen and oommanders, which serve for the 
imitation of few, and make rather for the ostentation than the true 
instruction of human life. It 19 from the. practice and example of' 
pei-sons from the private condition, that we are more naturally taught 
to excel in our private capacities ; and had we the genuine histories of 
many eminent merchants, giving a lively idea of their rise and process 
in business, and of the important service they have been to their re- 
spective governments, they would naturally' incite the leading part of 
the nation to emulate their accomplishments, and this> would p\pje a 
more effectual means to produce a race of skilful British tradei^s 
than romantic narratives of a race of heroes I* 

• We baTe, io a large portion of this paper, given the langnage of Mr. Postle- 
thwayt See Commercial Review, Vol. III., IV. and V. for our own thoughts 
«Qpon all these matters. 
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Art. TI.— SUfiiB HANUFACTDKE< 

Th£ inestimable work^f Dr. Evans, of London, issued a few months since frpmr 
the press, having not been re-pablished in oor country, though of the greatest im- 
portance to sag^r producers throughout the southern states, we have concluded 
to present it in parts, for the benefit of all who • may, in any way, be interested 
in the sugar industry. Various applications have been made to us by the most 
practical and scientific planters, to undertake this publication, and we consent to 
do it, in the full aasurance that no inore signal service could b^ rendered to tbec . 
community. The work is not voluminous ; and the reader: will already have 
some general knowledge of it, -from the references made ,by us in the numbers off 
the Review for October and November, 1847. 

r 

CHAP. I. — PLANTS, THEIR MODE OF GROWTH AND DEVELOPMfiNt.— * 
PROXIMATE VEGETABLE PRINCIPLES. — NON-AZOTIZBD. — AZOTIZBd/ 
— CATALYSSI8. — SALTS. 

To prosecute with success anj branch of art or manufacture, • 
a knowledge of the principles on which the art or manufacture i» 
based is indispensable. It will, I think, be admitted, that of two 
persons pursuing the same industrial occupation, the one wlio brings 
to his ai^istance an acquaintance with the laws, by the operation of 
which the effects sought to be obtained are governed, will possess 
advantages over the other, and that his efforts will prei^ent a greater 
chance of success. 

The object of the su^ar-mak'er is that of separating from cane* 
juice, a fluid composed of a great variety of suhistances, one of its 
cotnponents, sugar, in the greatest abundance and most marketable 
form. This operation is essentially a chemical one ; and although 
it may not require that the person performing it should be a chemist 
in the full sense of the word, yet some acquaintance with that sci- 
ence would prove beneficial to him in many respects. 

It is owing to the cultivatipn of the beet-root, aiid the art of ex- 
tracting sugar from its juices having fallen immediately under the 
observation of the chemists of Europe, and having, consequently, 
received all the assistance that science could bestow, that that 
branclfof industry has made, within a few years, s\ich a great and 
rapid development ; whereas, on the other hand, it is chiefly from 
the want of such aid th<it the sister art in the colonies remains to 
this day almost in its primitive state. Far removed from the sphere 
of European science, the planter cannot avail himself of the advan- 
tages of its immediate assistance at any moment that he may require 
it; he must trust exclusively to himself and his own resources in 
every emergency that may arise ; therefore, an adequate knowledge . 
of his profession is even more necessary to him than to those wh<^ 
follow a corresponding occupation in Europe. 
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That the reader may more clearly comprehend the principles on 
which the manufacture of sugar is based, I shall lay before him a 
slight sketch of a few of the chemical and physiological facts from 
which they have been deduced. To enter as fully as I could desire, 
upon a subject so interesting, would require a space far beyond the 
limits of a work like the present : I must, therefore; refer those who 
are desirous of prosecuting it to other sources of information. 

The more perfectly organized vegetables consist essentially of 

three parts^-the root, the st^m, and the leaves. By the root the 

plant is fixed in the soil : whilst its stem, branches, and leaves are 

ei4>anded in the atmosphere. The organs which enter into the for« 

matlon of the stem are the cellular tissue, the vessels , the woody 

fibre, and the hark ; but they are found arranged in a different man* 

ner in the two subdivisions of the phanerogamisB, or flowery plants. 

In exogens these parts are separated by distinct lines of demarcation. 

The cellular tissue is in the centre, iti the shape of the pith, and in 

the medullary rays, which, diverging from the former, run towards 

the circumference. Around the pith are placed the vessels and 

woody tissue in concentric circles* These -are surrounded by the 

bark which is very distinguishable and easily separated. Ip the en* 

dogens the cellular, tissue is diffused through the entire stem, the 

vessels and woody fibre being dispersed irregularly through it ; and 

the bark, instead of being slightly attached to the parts within it, 

can be with difficulty distinguished, owing to its being gradually 

blended with them. 

The roots as they leave the lower part of the stem present ^a simi- 
lar structure to the stem itself^ but towards their extremities they 
consist merely of bundles of vessels surrounded by white, soh, 
and spongy cellular tissue. It is by these spongy extremities that 
the liquid and gaseous matters enter into or escape from the interior 
of the rpot • 

The branches^ when they exist, are mere expansions of the stem ; 
and the leaves may be considered as a still further extension of these 
parts, for the vessels and woody fibre are continued into them. In- 
- U^spersed through the leaf and between the ramifications of its 
fibres is a cellular tissue and a green colouring matter, called chloi* 
rophyll^. 

It is obvious that a plant must receive its nourishment either from^ 
the soil in which it is fixed by its root, from the atmosphere by which . 
its stem, branches, and leaves are surrounded, or from both sources. 
Numerous experiments have established that the latter is the case.. 

All soils consist essentially of inorganic salts, some of which are 
soluble, others insoluble, in water ; variable proportions of organic 
matters ; and of water, holding in solution a little of the former and 
certain gases, particularly carbonic acid and ammonia, wiiich result 
from the decomposition of the latter. Carbonic acid is composed 
of the two elements, carbon and oxygen, and ammonia of the two 
elements, hydrogen and nitrogen. 

The atmosphere consists o/ a mechanical imxluie oi ti\\X!^^^ 
oxjgeD and evbonic acid, in the propoTtion of 7 5.^5 ^\.^ V} ^«v^dX 
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of the first, 23.32 parts of the second, and 0.1 part of the last in 140. 
To these is added a variable quantity of watery vapour. 

If these be the only sources whence vegetables can obtain theif 
nourishment, it follows that whatever be the substance produced by 
the vital processes going on in plants, its chemical composition must 
consist of a combination of one of the four elements, oxygen, hy- 
drogen, nitrogen, and carbon. 

The water holding some of the fore-mentioned substances in solu- 
tion is absorbed from the- soil by the spongy extremities of the root. 
Thus combined, it constitutes what is called the crude sap, which is 
ultimately carried by the vessels of the stem to the leaves, where it 
undergoes a great change. In the iirst place, a large portion of it is 
eliminated by a process called ethalation, and which resembles that 
of perspiration in man. Secondly, the carbonic abid is decomposed, 
the oxygen being set free and evolved into the atmosphere, while 
the carboif remains ; and, lastl), a quantity of carbonic acid is like- 
wise absorbed from the surrounding atmosphere, which is likewise 
decomposed in a similar manner. 

These processes are very much expedited by solar light and heat. 
During night the evolution of oxygen by the plant ceases — indeed, 
the reverse takes place, for it now emits carbonic acid and absorbs 
oxygen. Still, as a general rule, the quantity of carbonic acid given 
off during night is far from being equal to that which' is absorbed 
during the day. 

The sap having thus been deprived of a great portion of its water, 
and its carbonic acid having been converted into carbon, lias neces- 
Siarily undergone a great chemical change ; and being now fitted for 
the purposes of nutrition, it commences its descent through the 
jstem. 

Besides the power of absorbing fluids and gases, the root possesses 
the faculty of separating from the sap certain excrementitious sub- 
stances not essential, probably injurious, to its putrient qnaliti^. 
From this cause soils are oflen impregnated with matters excreted 
by one kind of plant which may materially affect others which have 
been subsequently grown upon it. 

It is this faculty that vegetaMes possess of extracting their nour- 
ishment from inorganic matter, that constitutes the great character- 
istic distinction between them and animals. Plants may, therefore, 
be considered as the great purveyors of food' fbr the whole iLnimal 
« creation, every member of which, either directly or indirectly, de- 
pending upon them exclusively for its supply. 

If what I have stated be true, animals and vegetables must neces- 
sarily be composed of the same ultimate elements, and such, ipdeed, 
is found to be the case \ and in the great operations of nature, each 
of these two classes of created beings mutually provides sustenance 
for each other. 

All organic substances, that is, all substances which owe their 
origin to vital action, whether obtained from the animal or vegeta- 
ble kingdom, are composed of four elementary bodies only, natn^y, 
oMfgen, bydrog^, carbon, and axote or nitrog^ ; two otiiers ooly. 
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satphuT and phosphorus, being occasionally associated with some of 
their compounds. 

This paucity of ultimate elements is compensated by the wonder- 
ful property which the four first mentioned possess of forming with 
each other almost innumerable combinations. We see the result of 
these combinations hourly in all the various products of the organic 
world ; in that incomprehensible centre of humaq thought and in- 
tellect, the brain of man ; in the structure of the most simple cell 
which constitutes the earliest rudiment of vital tissue ; in the hardest 
timber, or in the soft and fragile mould and mildew. Now we view 
them in the form of chrystal ; at another time as a powerful acid ; 
again as a bland and liquid mucilage, or as the most intense of the 
known poisons. 

The affinities which bind these elements together in all such 'com- 
pounds are weak and easily disturbed when the force by which they 
were originally produced has ceased to exist, and the laws of inor- 
ganic matter have come into play. The carbon and oxygen then 
hafe a tendency to combine. and form carbonic acid, and hydrogen 
and nitrogen to form ammonia. 

All the proximate principles which enter into the structure of a 
plant are formed by a blending together of these elementary bodies in 
farious proportions; but as some of them contain nitrogen, and 
others do not, they are divided accordingly into the non-azotized and 
txotized proximate principles. "- 

The non-azotized proximate principles of vegetahlts are very 
ntimerous. They are subdivided into those in which the carbon is 
ttnited to the oxygen and hydrogen, in the proportion of each neces- 
0try to form water ; and into those in which this proportion of the 
two latter elements is not observed. Of the former, those which 
offer the greatest interest to the planter are the following : dextrine, 
tiarch, cellulose or cellular tissue, lignin or woody fibre, the various 
gums, mucilage, and sugar of different kinds. 

DesUrine IS an essential component of the sap of all plants. As it 
possesses the same chemical composition as starch and gam, and 
many of the physical properties of the latter, it has been frequently 
confounded with it ; but there is one essential difference between the 
two, that dextrine is capable of being converted into sugar by the 
action of sulphuric acid or diastase, but gum docs not possess this 
property. Gum, too, may be considered more in the light of an ex- 
cretion or exudation on the surfaces of plants, than an essential 
component of their juices. 

Dextrine would appear to be the source whence the greater number, 
if not all, the organs of a plant are formed. We are justified in 
assuming that the sap contains in solution the substances necessary 
for the construction of the entire fabric of the vegetable. ■ The only 
materials whose nature admits of their solution, of all those found in 
vegetable non-azotized bodies, are dextrine and sugar ; but many 
fall-grown plants contain an amount of sugar quite insufficient for 
the purpose, while dextrine is found in all. Theie aie^Vvovj^^^^^'v- 
juptions; for iastnnce, in the eugar ^ane lYve <\u«aaV\Vs ^"^ v^^\ 
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incomparably greater than that of dextrine, particularly when the 
plant bas acquired a certain age. But even in this case it is not 
improbable that the sugar may be converted into dextrine previoaslv 
to its ultimate conversion into the other tissues. 

The chemical composition of dextrine is comprised in the fonnola : 
carbon, 12 atoms; oxygen, 10 atoms; and hydrogen, 10 atom& As 
the amounts of the two latter elements are equal to lO atoms of 
water, dextrine may be said to be composed of 12 carbon + 10 
water. 

Starch.— ^Tlus proximate principle is very generally diffused through 
the vegetable kingdom. When removed from the plant in which it 
has been formed, it is found to consist of minute granules, each of 
which, when viewed under the microscope, has the appearance of a 
globular or spheroidal cell, and is composed of a substance very 
analogous to gum, enclosed in a thin, but very firm envelope, to 
which its consistency is owing. These grains resist the action of 
many chemical repagents ; but when exposed to a heat of 180^, the 
pellicle bursts, and its contents are liberated. This is the explanation 
of the fact, that ^arch dissolved in hot water can never be restored to 
its original form. When in this state of solution it is quickly con- 
verted into dextrine by the addition of a small quantity of sulphuric 
acid or diastase, a substance presently to be described. ' If this mix- 
ture be boiled for some time, it gradually acquires a sweet taste,from 
the conversion • of the dextrine into one of the varieties of sugar, 
glucose. 

Starch forms a large prc^riion of the weight of those seeds and 
roots employed by man as food. Its use in the economy of the plant 
appears to be as a ddpot of nourishment set by for its future exi- 
gencies, being admirably adapted to the purpose from its easy, bon- 
version into dextrine or sugar. We have an interesting example of 
these changes in the germination of seeds. The composition of starch 
is identical with that of dextrine. 

Gum. — The variety of gum with which we are best acquainted is 
the produce of several species of acacia. It exudes from the 
branches and stems of these trees, and is collected in rounded drops 
or tears. A substance closely resembling it in every respect results 
from changes produced by certain re-agents on sugar. Gum, how- 
ever, that is, the substance known as gum-arabic, cannot be con- 
verted into sugar by any means with >vhich. we are acquainted. Its 
composition is the same as that of tlie before- mentioned proximate 
principles. 

Mucilage is closely allied to gum in many of its properties. It 
enters into the formation of certain parts of many vegetables, as hi 
' linseed, quince seed, in the roots of the mallows, &c,, and is the 
chief constituent of gum-tragacanth. By the addition of sulphuric 
. acid, it is controvertible into glucose, or the sugar of fruits. Ac- 
cording to Mulder, its composition is, carbon, 24 ; oxygdi, 19 ; hy- 
drogen, 19; or carbon, 24 -f water, 19. 

Cellulose, — This proximate principle constitutes the cellular tis- 
sue of aU pJaots. Mulder states, that in combination with the in- 
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CTusUng matter, which is depositei] upon the celU, woody Tibre, and 
vessels, for the purpose of adding to their strength mid pon> 
i^fesutance, it enters into the formation of all these parts. It coa- 
" of 24 atoms of carbon, united to 21 atoms of oxygen, and 
8 of hydrogen ; or carbon, 24 + water, 21. 
lVoodr/-fibre, obtained from newly-cut wood which has been botle^ ', 
succeiisiTe portions of wafer and alcohol, according to Dr. Proutt^ 
composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, in the proportion*) 
.required to produce the formula: carbon, 12; hydrogen, 8 ; qxj- 
" Ml. 8 ; or carbon, 12 + water, 8. 

Whether woody-fibre or lignine, as it is sometimes called, is really 
Substance ditferent from cellulose, as the composition of each as 
'^veo above would lead us to believe, or whetlier these differences of 
'Composition may result from a combination with some other matter 
in one case which does not exist in the other, it would be difficult 
to say ; nor is it necessary for our purpose to inquire. They are 
both composed of carbon + water, the ratio which the one beara to 
the other being the only difference observed. 

Sugar. — This substance is not exclusively found in the vegetable 
kingdom. Two of its varieties are found in excretions from ani- 
mal bodies, namely, the sugar of milk, and that obtained from the 
urine of patients laboring under a peculiar disease. A third variety 
can be obtained from the gelatinous tissues of animals, by the action 
of sulphuric acid ; but as it differs from all the others in containing 
■ amati quantity of nitrogen, it is questionable whether it deserves a 
place in the category of these substances. The principal kinds of 
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s rariety of saccharine substances that nwst 
ts owe their sweeineas ; it is the sweet prin- 
ant) is also found in many other vegetable 
Although it possesses many of the properties of cane- 
mgar, it, nevertheless, has other important peculiarities, which ren- 
der it easily distinguished ; first, it is uncrystallisable ; secondly, it 
undergoes the vinous fermentation with great readiness ; and, lastly, 
it bds a different composition, consisting of 12 atoms of carbon, 13 
of hydrogen, and 12 of oxygen + 2 atoms of water, with which it is 
combined as with a base, and which it loses when it enters into 
combination with other bases. As found in nature in the state of a 
hydrate, or, in other words, combined with its basic water, it con- 
sists of carbon 12 -|- water 14. 

Ma»itilc. — This is the chief ingredient of manna, an exudation 
Irom a species of ash ; it is also found in the juices of many other 
plants, particularly in those of New South Wales, and in certain 
seaweeds. Cane-sugar, when in a peculiar state of fermentation, is 
partially converted into it. Mannite crystallises in tui\s of slender 
colorless needles. It cannot be made to undergo the vinous fermen- 
tation. According to Dr. Prout, it is composed of carbon, 15 a 
oms; hydrogen, 16 atoms; and oxygen, l<t atoms ; or carbon, 15 H 
jrater, Iti. Whether an/ of this water a bu\c've urifcttoiixv. 
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Cane Sugar.'^li is this v^iety of sugar that ooiistitutes the sub^ 
stance so well known uqder this name. , As a detailed account of 
its chemical and physical properties will be giren hereafter, it will 
be sufficient, at present, merely to state its composition, ^hich con- 
sists of carbon, 12 atoms ; hydrogen, 10 atoms ; and oxygen, 10 
atoms 4- 1 atom of water with which it is, in its ordinary condition, 
always combined as with a base. It may be then said to be com* 
posed of carbon, 12 + water, H. , 

A glimpse at the following table, in which the names and compos 
sition of the proximate principles described aboye are placed in jux^ 
taposition, will show us the chemical resemblance they bear to each 
other, and enable us to Understand hoVir bodies so dissimilar in their 
physical properties may be mutually converted into each other from 
slight disturbing causes : — .' ■ 

Dextrine cbnsista of ' . . . carbon 13 -\- water 10 

Starch . . . r . . . *' 12-f " 10 

Gum ** 12-1- " 10 

Cellulose . . . . . m " 24 -f *^ SI 

Lignine . . . « 12 -j- ** 8 

Mocilage . . . '.' . . " 24 -f " 1^ , r 

Glaoose, or sngar of fruitfl , ." . ** 12 -j- ** 14 

Mannite . . . . . . . " 16 -f- ** 16 

Can^iogar . , .. .^ • . •• 12 -|- " 11 

r 

It is evident the conversion of any one of these bodies into any 
of the others is effected by the addition or . subtraction merely of a 
small quantity of the eleinents.of water. ThuS| by theaddhion of 
three atoms of water, cane-sugar is converted into glucose, and by a 
still less amount it may be transformed into dextrine. 

These operations are con|ii|ually going forward during the life of 
every plant, and niany of them are daily performed in the laboratory 
of the chemist. By the action of heat, saw^lust may be converted 
into a nutritious substance, capable of undei^^ing the vinous fer* 
mentation, and which has all the chemical properties of starch. Sul- 
phuric acid likewise produces a similar eflect upon it. 

When starch is exposed in an oven to a temperature of 300^, it 
is converted into a ^bstance called British gum, which is exten- 
sively employed in the arts : it is dextrine. When starch is boiled 
with sulphuric acid, glucose is produced. This constitutes an ex- 
tensive manufacture both in France and Germany, the syrup thus 
prepared being used for the purposes of brewing and distilling. 

These are but humble imitations by man of the great, transform v 
tions effected by nature in the growth and development of alhvegeta- 
bles. To be able, to understand mote clearly bow these wonderful 
effects are produced, it will be necessary to examine the other prox- 
imate principles of plants into the composition of which nitrogen 
enters as an essential element. 

THE AZOTJZED PROXIMATE PRINCIPLES. 

Although the mass of vegetable fabrics consists of carbon, hjfdro- 
gen, and oxygen, there are other principles found in -some part or 
aher of aM plants which require nitrogen for their formation.- \Am 
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compared with animals the amount of these substances, it is true, is 
but small, but their presebce is not the less necessary ;'for some of 
the most important functions of the vegetable economy could not be 
performed without them. Nitrogen is found in every plant from 
the period of its earliest development. The substances into the 
composition of which this element is essential are very numerous; 
but those which it more immediately concerns us to examine in this 
place, from their universal presence throughout the whole of the 
vegetable creation, are the bodies which, from their resemblance to 
similar constituents of animals, have been denominated albumen, 
Bbrine, and caseine, the term vegetable being prefixed to each to 
denote its origin. 

' There are also two other bodies which exist in plants^ but which 
are not found in animals : the one is a compound of iibrine and a 
•abstance called gliadine, and known by the name gluten,'' the other 
ia found only in germinating buds and seeds, in which it exists in 
considerable abundance ; it* is merely a modification of one of the 
above nitrogenised principles, and is called diastast. These three 
first-nnentioned nitrogenised principles approximate very closely in 
their chemical composition ; indeed, they are compounds of a i)ase 
fraieine united to a very small quantity of either phosphorus or sul- 
phur, or both. Proteine, from which soever of these sources, it is 
obtained, always presents the same chemical composition. 100 parts 
yield — 

Carbon 
Hjdrogen 
Nitrogen . 
Oxygen 



From, albumen. 


'From fibrine. - 


Fromoaseine. 


55.30 


55.44 


55.16 


6.94 . 


6.95 . 


t.l7 


16.(» 


16.05 


15.86 


. 21.74 . 


21.56 . 


21.81 



100. 100. 100. 



These numbers give the empirical formula ; carbon, 40 ; hydro- 
gen, 31 ; nitrogen, 5; oxjrgen, 12. 

Veg^ahU albumen. — The substance to which this name has been 
applied is a compound of proteine, containing in 100 parts 0.33 
part of phosphorus, and 0.6S part of sulphur. The white of an egg, 
or the serum of the blood, will give us an idea of this body as it is 
found in animals. In vegetables it is found in almost all parts of 
their structure. It occurs largely in their fresh juices, from which it 
can be thrown down in a solid form by many re-agents. 

When exposed to heat, albumen solidifies or coagulates, but the 
temperature required to produce this eflect varies with the amount 
of the substance dissolved. If the amount equal that contained in 
the white of an egg, 145^ of heat suffices ; but if the solution be 
very dilute, boiling is required, and the albumen then separates in 
the form of a light white flocculent precipitate. The soluble salts 
of lead, tin, bismuth, silver, and mercury, form insoluble com- 
pounds with albumen,- and thus throw it down from its solutions. 
The diacetate of lead has the power of effecting this entirely. The 
nitteral acids ako precipitate it more or kaa^ ipacKxt^^^wV) ^^ ^k^* 
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phuric, nitric, and metaphosphoric. Alcohol and infusion of galls 
prodace a similar effect. 

In dilute caustic alkali albumen dissolves with facility. 

The secolid variety of proteine compounds found as a proxiipate 
principle in vegetables is jibrine. This substance^ as already stated, 
exists in a solid form, often combined with gliadine, in the seeds of 
certain plants. ' It is also found in solution in their juices, from 
which it is seen to separate in thin thready fibres, when removed 
from the influence of (he vital action. It contains 0.33 part <)f phos- 
phorus, and 0.36 part of sulphur in 100. 

The third proximate vegetable principle containing nitrogen^ is 
likewise a proteine compound, ^rom its similarity to the charac- 
teristic azotised component of milk, it has been denominated ease* 
ine : and from its existence in Considerable abundance in the seeds 
of leguminous plants generally, as in peas, beans, &c, it is some-, 
times called legumin. It is also found in solution in most vegeta- 
Isile juices. Its solubility, however, is owing to the preseilce pf an 
organic acid, or an alkali ; for in pure water it is perfectly inaolo- 
.ble. Aa it exists in milk, it is rendered soluble by a certain amonnf 
of free alkali, which is likewise present in this fluid ; and on the ad- 
dition of, an acid which can destroy this combination, the oa^ne, 
being no longer soluble, is separated in the form of curd. In vege- 
table juices for the most part this substance is kept fluid by tb% 
presence of ^n acid ; the addition of an alkali or alkaline ^arthr, 
therefore, is required -for its precipitation. This explains in some 
measure the lise of lime in the clarification or defecation of cane 
juice. It also teaches us ilhat the amount of lime required is that 
which is sufficient, and no more, to render the liquid neutral. Heat 
alone is incapable of coagulating caseine, or precipitating it from its 
solutions, the only effect prbduced by its action being the formation 
of a thin skin or pellicle on th^ surface of the fluid,- as we s^ in 
milk when thus treated. Infusion of galls separates it from its so- 
lution more or less complexly in the form of a brownish precipitate. 
Diacetate of lead, sulphate and muriate of lime, the hydrates of aln- 
mina, and most of the metallic oxides when in a nascent state, pro- 
duce even more completely this effect. One hundred parts of case- 
ine contain 0.36 part of sulphur. Phosphorus does not appear to 
enter into its composition. 

Diofitcue, — This name has b^en given to a nitrogenised substance, 
which is soluble in water, and which is found in germinating seeds, 
and buds in the act of development. It is merely a modification of 
one of the ab9ve azotized proximate principles, and can be obtained 
from any of the before-mentioned sources, by infusing it iti cold 
water. Its use in the economy of the plant has been ascertained by 
direct experiment. If a little infusion of malt or germinated barley 
be mixed with a large quantity of thick gelatinous starch, and the 
whole be maintained at a temperature of 160^, a complete liquefac- 
tion takes place in the space of a few minutes. On evaporation a 
yellowish white powder is obtained^ perfectly soluble in water : it is 
JexUrine* If tbe operation be continued for a few hours, tb9 mU*. 
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ture acquires a sweet taste ; and if it be bow evaporated^ it will yield 
glucose, or the susar of fruits^ 

From this experiment it is evident that by the action of diastase, 
stanch can be converted into dextrine, and one of the varieties of 
sugar. 

Starch, as I have stated, from its insolubility in water, is incapaci- 
tated from peribrming any active function in the vegetable economy. 
It may be considered merely as a store of aliment set by (gt the fu- 
ture exigencies of the plant. Wherever it is found, [and be it re- 
raembeted its exbtence in vegetables is far from being universal] it 
is .sooner or later associated With diastase, under the influence of 
which it is rendered soluble, in the form of dextrine or sugar, by 
which means' only can it be fitted for the purposes intended by a 
provident nature. Thus transformed, it becomes a nutritious prin- 
ciple, from If hich the vessels, woody-fibre, and cellular tissue are 
produced ; or it may again be deposited in its original form. How 
wdnderful are all these phenomena, and how admirably adapted to 
the great purposes of creation ! 

The quantity of diastase requisite to produce these changes is very 
«mall, one part of this subfittanae being capable of converting two 
thousand times its weight. of starch into sugar. 

The transformations above described are effected in a very differ- 
ent manner from those which are produced by ordinary chemical 
actions. In the latter case, where decomposition is effected by the 
interposition of.aiiew agent, it is by the superior attraction of that 
agent (or one of the. elements of the former combination. Thus, 
when sulphuric acid is poured upon carbonate of lime, the carbonic 
acid is liberated and the sulphuric acid takes its place, forming the 
new compound, sulphate of lime. But in the changes which we are 
examining, whether produced by heat, sulphuric acid, or diastase, no 
such substitutioQ of the disturbing agent occurs ; for neither the heat, 
nor the acid, nor the diastase are found to have combined with the 
elements of the substance acted upon. To . distinguish this class of 
actions from those of ordinary chemical affinity, fierzelius has given 
it the appellation of ccUalyseis, To the planter a dear understanding 
of them b essential ; for it is in consequence of the molecular 
changes thus induced in the component elements of the sugar, that 
nearly, all the evils which occur during the process of its manufacture 
arise. 

I have iitated that diastase is merely a modification of one of the 
compounds of proteinc above named; that such is the case seems 
proved by its possessing a similar composition, and by the identity 
of their actions. We have seen that diastase has the power of con- 
verting starch into dextrine and glucose. If it be kept, while moist, 
in a warm place for a few days, it loses this property., but has acquired 
a new one, namely, of converting glucose into lactic acid. - When 
kept for a still longer period, it acquires the properties of the com- 
mon yeast, and induces in saccharine fluids the vinous fermentation. 
The albuminous principles of vegetables and animals produce tJ^A^ 
same effects under Aimiiar circumstances. TYiey , moteoNei , y^q^^^a^ 
oiben which I hawe oat yet iDenti<medy but wUcVi it \& \a|)d\^ W^ka* 
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tant should be known to the sugar-maker, and which are interesting 
as examples of the variety of changes induced by this class of ac- 
tions. 

If a solution of refined cane sugar in water be exposed for a few 
hours to a temperature approaching 200^, the cane sugar is convert- 
ed into the sugar of fruits; if the experiment be continued, the solu- 
tion acquires a dark color, and ultimately a dark brown powder falls, 
which does not possess sweetness ; it is one of the substances which 
has been described as ulmine and ulmic acid. If glucose be similar- 
ly treated, but with the addition of a little lime, a similar precipitate, 
but of a still darkeir cdor, is quickly induced. It is a combination 
of glucic and melasinic acid with the lime. The lime has acted as 
an oxidising agent, and converted the glucose into glucic acid, with 
which it has immediately pnited, and by the prolonged action of this 
elevated temperature the glucic aoid is convetted into melasinic 
acid. The respective composition of these two bodies will enable us 
to understand the change which has been produced in the glucose. 
Glucic acid consists of carbon 8, hydrogen 5, oxygen 5 ; ai^d melasi- 
nic acid of carbon 12, hydrogen 6, oxygen 6. 

If a little gluten, obtained from wheat, be placed in contact with a 
fiolution of cane sugar, and the mixture be exposed to a moderately 
high temperature, it becomes viscid and mucilaginous ; its sweetness 
disappears, and on examination gum will be found to have occupied 
the place of sugar. 

If a little curd, or a piece of animal- membrane, or a small portion 
of gluten which has been preserved for a short time, be added to a 
solution of cane sugar, the latter is converted into mannite or. lac- 
tic acid. 

If the above substances, or blood, or white of egg when the putre- 
factive decay has fairly^commenced, be added to a solution similar 
to the above, the vinous fermentation will be established, the sugar » 
however, being previously converted into glucose by the action of 
these substances. It may be necessary to mention that, whenever 
this last named change is produced in saccharine liquids, it is inva- 
riably accompanied with the development of myriads of minute cryp- 
togaroic plants, each individual of which consists of a simple naclea- 
ated cell. They are endowed with great fecundity, and continually 
increase in number until the fermentation is at its height. How far 
their existence may be essential to the development of this change ts 
a question which has latterly been much agitated, but which it is un- 
cessary for our purpose to discuss. 

The term fermentation has not been confined to this last mention- 
ed metamorphosis of saccharine substances, but has been applied 
equally to the others produced by the like class of causes. Thus the 
one in which the sugar is converted into gum, has received the ap- 
pellation of the viscous, and that in which the same body is con- 
verted into lactic acid, has been denominated tJu lactic acidfermea^ 
taiion. 
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THE SALINE OR INOIlGAinC COITSTITUENTS dF PLANTS. 

. Although the great bulk of the solid parts 'of every vegetable is 
principally built up of organic substances, produced by the operations 
of the vital principle on the elements which have just been described, 
yet a small amount of inorganic matter is essential to the perfect 
structure of every plant. 

When, from the application of heat, the organic constitu^ts have 
been dissipated, the only remains pf a plant are found in a small 
amount of ash. This ash constitutes the inorganic constituents 
which had entered into the structure pf the plant during its life. 

From numerous experiments that have been made upon the inor- 
mnic constituents of a great variety of vegetable bodies, the fellow- 
mg conclusion^ have been arrived at. I quote the words of Professor 
Johnston: 

'* 1. That on whatever soil a plant is grown, if it shoots up in a 
healthy manner and fairly ripens its seed, the quantity and quality 
of the ash is, generally speaking, i^early the same ; and 2. That 
though grown on the same soil, the quantity and quality of the ash 
Ml- by no two specie? of plants is the same; and that the ash differs 
more widely in these respects, the more remote the natural affinities of 
the several plants fjrom which it may have been derived. Hence, there 
is no longer any doubt that the inorganic constituents contained in 
the ash are really essential parts of the substance of the plant, and that 
they cannot live a healthy life or perfect all their parts without them." 
We must likewise conclude, that the root by whiph these substances 
ar« absorbed, must possess the power of selecting those among them 
wdich are useful to the economy, and of rejecting others, which are 
either not necessary, or which might prove injurious. Such a con- 
clusion, however, must be considerably qualified. It is true that of 
two substances dissolved in water some plants will take np one, and 
some the other ; but there are other substances as highly poisonous 
to vegetables as their absorption into the system would prove to man 
or animals, which are taken up by the roots of most plants without 
any apparent difficulty. So that we cannot allow that vegetables 
possess these powers of selection, except under very, considerable re- 
strictions. Practice, indeed, has demonstrated', and also taken ad- 
vantage of the knowledge, that some vegetables, at least, when placed 
under circu instances favorable to their performance of this fanction, 
absorb from the soil a quantity of the different kinds of saline matter 
more than sufficient for their support and nourishment. 

The beet-root which has been cultivated in the highly manured 
grounds of the market-gardener, is very large, and its growth is vig- 
orous: but it is useless to the sugar manufacturer, owing to the great 
amount of saline substances, particularly, as might be supposed,, the 
nitrate of potash, which it contains. 

Turnips which have been raised upon soils manured with the bi- 
phosphate of lime, always contain a larger amount of the phospbatea 
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than those which have been growit on land less tich in these salts, 
tfnd are consequently better fitted for the food of young' animals. 

The sugar-cane also absorbs with great readiness the chloridfe^ of 
sodium and potassium, and probably &e sulphates of these bases like- 
wise. &> that it is not uncommon to find the juice obtained from 
canes which have been growi^ on soils^in which these salts are abun- 
dant, to possess very purgative qualities, inconsequence of thej^e- 
sences of these substances in much larger quantities than usual. The 
chloride of sodium (common salt) forms a highly deliquescent com- 
pound when combined with sugar ; which accounts for the. difficulty 
that attends thie conversion of cane juice that contains this salt even 
in moderate quantity, into sugar that will crystallise freely or '^ that 
will bear the sea." , - 

These saline constituents are not equally diffused IbroughoUt all 
parts of the plant. In the sugar cane, for instance, they constitute 
foor per cent, of the weight of the leaves,; wliereas in the stem their 
antiount generally does not exceed O.Q per 100. . , ^ 

I trust that I have rendered tl|e foregoing sketch sufficiently in- 
telligible to the reader to enable him, oq a careful perusal of it, to 
understand the transformations which the non-az6ti«jed vegetable prin* 
ciples therein named, are liable to undergo from slight disturbing 
causes. I( will be remembered that those changes were described 
as being molecular ones, or at most, that they were effected by the 
displacement or d.ddition of an atom or two of water, or ratbelr 
the elements necessary to form those atoms to the original Substance; 
and that of all agents none more effectually produce them than the 
contact of one of the azotised principles which have been described. 
On a knowledge of these changes is based one of the 'most im- 
portant principles that ^re to gu[ide us in the qnanufacture of sugar.* 



Art. ni.--THB GOitON TRABE; 

AOVANCES OP THE COTTON TRADE ■■ AND MANUFACTURE — HOME AND 

FOREIGN SUPPLIES — STOCKS DEMANDS PROSPBCT9 OP COMING 

CROP PRICES, &C. 

. During the past half-century, cotton fabrics hare been gradually 
coming into general use, and are now a staple in all the markets of 
the world. Consequently the result of the crop of the United States 
from year to year becomes a subject of anxiety, not merely to the 
growers at liome, but to the mercantile and manufacturing interests 
of the world ; for of the product of all cotton-growing countries 
combined, more than four-fifths is raised in the United States. 

Afler the disastrous, visitation of the caterpillar had reduced the 
estimated crop of 2,400,000 bales to 1,779,000 in 1846-7, there 
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were intelligent parties who expressed the belief that, at some future 
day, an entire crop or even series of crops, might be swept away in 
this manner, though I believe in. this they rather ** took counsel of 
their fears." Assuming it to be a fact that in some parts of the 
West Indies and Southern Mexico, (as is asserted,) the cotton plant, 
from the same cause, has nearly become extinct, we are not to infer as 
a sequence that the same will ever be the case in the United States. 
The difference of latitude is very great, and the experience of the ^ 
past wk>uld seem to show, that a long continuance of warm and sul- 
try weather is necessary to produce the caterpillar in great numbers, 
and that a very late crop is most liable to injury from them. In 1846 
the crop was late, in addition to which the worms appeared tarlier 
than^ u$ual, and consequently had a longer time to propagate and in* 
crease, before the recurrence of fall weather had any effect either on 
themselves or their favorite food. . 

Without supposing that entire crop's can be cut off in the United 
Stales, we may not shut our eyes to the fact, that what has once 
transpired may occur again. It therefore becomes the duty of plant- 
ers to look the danger in the face, and prepare to meet it. It i9 very 
poMible that by better attention to scientific agriculture an earlier 
and surer stand of cotton may be obtained ; b\it we do not believe that 
it is in the power of man to prevent, to any extent, the multiplication 
of 4he caterpillar, so long-as they haV6 green cotton to feed upon. 

What, then, is the planter's, remedy ? A genera] limitation of tlie 
growth of cotton, upited with an increased production at home of all 
Uie necessaries of life* — grain, beef, pork, mutton, and wool, and ad* ■ 
dedto this, the manufacture of coarse ne^d clothing, and in many 
parts the boiling of molasses from cane grown on the spot. 

Planters, as a body, must cease to be dependant on their credit 
for the means of raising their crops, and increasing beyond propriety 
their negro force. This course compels them to send their cotton to 
market often at an unfavorable period. It is true that a large portion 
of the crop is dependant on uncertain navigation for reaching the 
place of sale, but it is not the less true that many of the planters re* 
siding in those sections of the country do tiot control their own 
crops. They either pass through the hands of country merchants, or 
are consigned to factors who have a large claim on them for advan- 
ces, and are consequently placed on the market without delay ; while 
at the same time the markets are glutted by the supplies coming down 
with the simultaneous rising of the interior waters. Little or no 
pains are taken to keep back for the time that portion of the crop 
that may be sent forward at any moment. 

Hitherto production has been greatly in advance of consumption, 
and consequently the aggregate value of the crop has been dimin- 
ished materially. In whatever light we look at this over produc- 
tion, it is adverse to the interests of the planting community. 

The aggregate number of bales raised in all countries for 5 years, 
commencing with the crop of 1842-5), was 12,868,000, while the 
consumption of the world, as far as ascertained, was only 12,615,000 
bales for the saftie period, and which embraces the Ihxee «tiv^\\ ct^v^ 
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of 1845-^7. Thus the production exceeded consumption 5253,000 
bales ; added to which, the stock on hand when the cropi of 1842 
came into market of 650,0(M), would make the stook on hand at ail 
points, at the close of 1847, about 900,0(to bajes. 

The annexed table exhibits the crops of the Unit^ States for 6 
years (estimating 1847-8 at 2,260,000, with the average peice in 
Kew-Orieans, through each season, from middling to fair qualities : 

1842-M3 - 2,379,000 bales, avorage price in New-Orleami, 6| 

l843-'44 - 2,030,5r00 u . «i u s 

l«44-'45 - 2,394.500 " " " H 

1845.'46 - 2,100 500 "- " 

1846.'47 - 1.778,600 ** " " . 1 

1847.M8 . 2.260,000 " ^ " " 

A ssuming, for the sake of illustration, that the aboTe would ex- 
hibit the average value of the whole crop, and that th^ aren^. bale 
weighs 4251 bs., it will be seen that while the large crop of 1842^'43re« 
alized $56,873,000, the small crop of 1846^'47 brought $78^,060, 
showing the relative influence of excessive add short supply in the 
aggregate value of the crop. . 

To the deep indebtedness of the planting community is owing^ in 
part, the extremely low price to which cptton went d6WD at onepe* 
riod during the past spring in the New-Orleans market ; and so 
great was the difficulty of realizing money even on cotton with so 
heavy a stock pressing on the market, without a corresponding de- 
mand abroad, that extensive sbipmeiits were made on very limited 
advances ; and in turn the Livexpdol market has undergone a simi- 
lar pressure from the anxiety of holders to realize their advances on 
the shipments made at New-Orleans. 

Let us look at the ' past , history of the trade. In 1785 the first 
bale of cotton was imported into Liverpool, and for ten years there- 
after the quantity consumed was very trifling. The Ibllowing table 
will show the average imports per aniium in periods of 5 years^ of 
cotton wool from all countries into the port of Liverpool for SO 
years, commencing with 1793:' 



1793 to 1797 - - 48,000 - - -^ . 1823 to 18^7 


. . 595,000 


1798 to 1802- - 76,500 - - - - 1828 to 1832 


. . 727,d00 


1803 to 1807 - . 168,000 .... 1833 to 1837 


• . 923.000 


1808 to 1812 .' . 200.000 - - . - 1838 to 1842 


- - 1,170,000 


1813 to 1817- - 237,000 .... 1843 to 1847 


- - 1,384,000 


1818.to 1822 - . 423,000 





This shows a steadily progressive increase, which, however, cannot 
continue in the same ratio hereafler, though it is highly probable 
that many years cannot elapse ere the production will be met by 
consumption. Nothing will tend more to bring about this than the 
permanent settlement of European governments on a liberal basis. 

Great Britain has hitherto been the main seat of cotton manufac- 
tures, but continental Europe and the United States are rapidly 
coming in for their full share, and must ere long take the supremacy 
out of her hands. 
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The consumptioD of France during the past five year^ has tiot va- 
ried materially, averaging about 330,000 bales per annum. In the 
United States during the same period it has increased from 325,000 
bales in 1843 to 42si,000 in 1847. It must be borne in mind, how-^ 
ever, that a large amount of cotton is manufactured in the Southern 
and Western States that never reaches any seaport, and consequently, 
does not enter into the tables of either consumption or supply. 
Though the tables of the current year may probably show that 460,- 
000 bales have been spun up in this country, yet the actual amount 
will no doubt exceed half a million. It is stated that the mills west 
of the Alleghany mountains and above the mouth of the Ohio re- 
ceiving their supply by the latter stream, will consume this year, 
40,000 bales. A large part of this is purchased in Nashville, Memphis, 
Looisville and Cincinnati. The writer is acquainted with a re- 
spectable gentleman who purchases largely for mills in Pennsylvania, 
who formerly bought in. New-Orleans, but who has this year opera- 
ted chiefly in Memphis, and who expects to do so Hereafter. 

In Germany there is a rapid advance going on in the extension 
of cotton manufactures. The imports into the Zoll Verein 
were double as great in 1845 as in 1841. of raw cotton, while the 
importations of twist from Oreat Britain during the same period in- 
creased in nearly as great a ratio. Instead of importing English twist, 
ere long the raw material from the United States will take its place, 
and the twist be tnade at home. 

In the Austrian port of Trieste, the imports of raw cotton of all 
countries for five years ending with 1835, was 356,000 bales, of 
which 51,000 were American ; in five years ending with 1845, the 
total imports were 494,000, of which 189,000 were American. Ge- 
noa is now a powerful competitor with Trieste for the cotton trade 
of Northern Italy. 

The production of other countries than the United States aver- 
aged, for several years, 470,000 bales ; in 1845-'46 it was only 375,- 
€00, and last year was not supposed to exceed 400,000. Presuming 
this last to biie the fact, the following tables show the production and 
Consumption of the world for five years, the quantity taken into use 
on the continent of Europe iif 1847 being estimated at 630,000. 

PRODUCTIOlt. 

1812-3. 1843-4. 1W4-5. 1845-«. 1846-7. 
UDited States, - • • • 2,379.000 2,030.500 2.394,500 2,100,500 1,778,600 
Other coonuries, - • • 470,000 470,000 470,000 375,000 400.000 



2,849,000 2,500,500 2,864,500 2,475,500 2,178,600 

COirSUMPTlON. 

1843. 1814. 1815. 1816. 1847. 

Great Britain, - • - - 1,383,000 1,406.000 1,580,000 1,593,000 1,158.000 
Con. of Europe, -- - 743.000 686,000 775,000 750,000 630,000 
United Sutet, - - - - 325,000 • 347,000 389,000 422,000 428,000 

2.451,000 2,439,000 2,744,000 2,765.000 2^l«,00<\ 

It is a fret ofaome importance^ thoagb not gjeneiaW^ >Liiovii^^<iX 
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the quantity of cotton wool imported into Grent Brittiin from oilier 
sources than the United States, is not equal to the amount manufac- 
tured and sent back to the same countries in cotton fabrics, while 
the quantity received in other parts of Europe, excepting from the 
United States^ is very limited, ail the East India cotton goiog either 
to England or China. Indeed^ shipments of cotton have already 
been made from hence to China. The idea of raising cotton ad- 
vantageously in India for English consumption, has lately been de- 
clared futile by a Committee of the House of Commons ; and there is 
no fear of the growth of any other country coming in competition 
with that of the United' States, until prices shall have become per- 
manently very much higher than at present. 

The following exhibits the crops of 10 years, estifnating that of 
1847-'8 at 2,260,000, showing the relative supply of the Atlantie 
states compared with the South- Western, and also the mcl'ease of 
the last 5 years ov^er the preceding* to have been a fraction under 
12i per cent on the Atlantic side, and a little over 15 per cent, at 
New-Orleans and Mobile. It is inanifetft that the greatest increase 
hereafter must be west of the Mississippi river ; and it is to be hoped 
that the governrtient will take efficient measures to improve' the uki- 
ceasingl^ interrupted navigation Of B^ed River .and its numerous 
tributaries. 



If. OrleaQS" 

MobUe 

•- 

Florida 

Georgia 

8. Carolina.- 
N.CarftVirg. 



'^mCrop' 



H3? 39. 



S75 000 
351,700 



896.700 



75.300 
905,100 
310,900 

83,400 



593,800 



I.350J0O 



1839-40. 



958,700 
446,700 



1.404.400 



138,300 

9*9,700 

813,900 

83,900 



775,800 



9,179.^ 



1840-41. 



814.700 
3*J0.700 



1,135,400 



934^ 
149,000 
297.400 

98,700 



498.600 



1.«344)00 



1841-49. 



797.700 
818,800 



14)46,000 



114,400 

989,800 

960,900 

28 .WO 



n»,<oo 



1 .681 .600 



184943. 



1. 060.900 
481,700 



1,541,800 



161,100 

98t.600 

851.600 

94,100 



886,300 



9.8V8,90d 



1848-44. 



899,900 
468.000 



1,800,900 



145,600 

968,000 

804.100 

33,100 



79»,900 



9.080.400 



•1844-46. 



999,100 
517JH>0 



1,446,300 



188.700 

396,400 

496.400 

37.700 



848:900 



9,8H,500 



, 184f-47.| 



1845-46. 1846-47. f I9|7<48. 



1,064,100 714 300 
499.000; 89S400 



1,486.106 1.087,800 



141,900| 
196,000 
961 ,400 1 
95,900 r 



137,900 

949,090 

350,900 

90,160 



6ta,0dD' 741,060 



9,088.600! 1.778,8001 



1.181, 



440.W 



1J95.000 



180,060 

99q;ooo 

960,000 
16.000 



686,000 



9.960406 



£3^ The TexM receipta are appended to UuMO-of New. OrleaM. 

When the current commercial year opened, the prospects as re- 
garded the cotton market, were encouraging. It was well-known 
that the stocks of manufactured goodsf were very light ; the harvests 
both in Great Britain and on the continent of Europe, had proved 
abundant, and under the influence of the great reduction in the 
value of bread-stuffs, it was hoped that the demand for cotton goods 
would be so extensive as to keep up the price of the. raw-material, 
even should the crop prove a large one. Middling cottons opened 
at lOf in the New-Orleans market, gradually settling down to 9 c. 
towards the latter end of October. At this period, the numerous 
failures in Europe, arising out of losses in grain speculations, chiefly 
exposing the rottenness of mercantile houses hitherto considered in 
good standing, with the heavy demand for money to meet railway 
calls, began to tell heavily on the cotton trade ; and prices declined 
at all points, while the general distrust made exchange negotiations 
very difficult. 
These causes continued to operate, pressing down prices, till at* 

one time in November, middling collont^ Yfete vAd under 6 c. 

Fortunately, we were relieved by a beuei dtrnvadi i^ul ^ama&L Vsit 
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Franee and the continent of Europe, and towards spring we were 
beginning to hope for a better state of things, the wreck having 
been pretty well cleared away in the mercantile wofld, when the 
French Revolution thr^w Europe into convulsions again, most com- 
pletely upsetting commercial affairs. This was followed by similar 
commotions in different parts of Continental Europe, and then by 
popular outbreaks in Ireland, England, and Scotland. The result 
has been, that for want of demandi for manufactured goods, cotton 
has gone down in Jjiverpool to a point ahnost as low as it ever before 
touched ; and the quotations, in the New-Orleans market on the 16th 
July, were for middling 5^ a 5f ; fair 7 a 7i c. 

The stocks are nearly on an. average at etll points, about the 
same as last year, and business every where dull ; a little improve- 
ment was^ however, manifested in France lately. 

The consumption of cotton (is shown by advices up to 10th Jun^ 
of this year) in Qreat Britain) from 1st January to 16th June inst., 
was 582,790 bales, against 504,660 for the same period in 1847 ; 
though this exhibits some improvement over last year,. yet there is 
no elasticity in the mrlrket, and Htde is manufactured for which 
there is not an immediate demand. 

Any opinions expressed at this time as regards the future would 
be futile^ The most critical period for the growing crop has^ 
yet to be passed, and we cannot look for liigh prices until the 
European governments shall have settled down upon some perma-* 
nent basis; any important improvement must first be looked for 
from this quarter, and consequently every succeeding packet is ex" 
pected with unusual anxiety. 
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Thirx has been withia a year or two back established in New-Orlcans. aof 
Agricaltural Warehouse, more complete thaii any other m the Southern country, 
ami equal to the best in the Northern States. This establishment is in the charge 
of R. L. AUen, brother of the Bditor of the American A^ricuiturist. One is sur^ 
prised on examination to discover how numerous and mgenious are the conve- 
mences for assisting the labors of man in his natural and necessary duty of tilling 
the earth and working its products. We took a few notes during some bccasiouiu 
visits to the establishment, and present them to the reader. 

Plows. — Of these* the variety is so ^reat as to preclude a descrip^on of each kind. 
From a draught requiring four to six horses, in hea\'y ground, to a plow easily 
drawn by one horse or mule, the intermediate stylesaflfbra a wide scope for selection. 
Many are of iron, composed of an admixture of several kiiidsf which produces a me^ 
tal of great strength and durability, increasing at least one hundred per cent, more 
service in those parts so soon worn out in othpr plows. Of 195 premiums offered by 

r' cultural societies in Massachusetts, New- York and Verniout, for the best plows, 
manufacturers of the class to which we refer obtaiiu^ 158 as the reward to 
their skill. We noticed the Side Hill or Swivel Plows, of which are fire different 
sizes, so constructed that the mould-lx)ard con be instantly changed from one side 
to the other, which enables the operator to perform the work horizontally upon 
side hills, going back and forth on the same side, and turning all the furrow-slices 
with great accuracy, downward. 

There are four sizes of the Sub-soil Plow, to be used immediately aAer the team 
which turns up the. sur&ce-soil, and in the same furrow. This is of great aih'an-' 
tage to the crops, both in dry and wet land. In the former, the «ulvw.\ii\>«V2D3|^ 
deeply broken up and well pulverized, the moisture vsTet^o^ Tnxv&\i\o\v|^ ^Q< ^mo> 
it omerwiie wocud be, and toe roots of pluits ^n deaMrtti'iivacY^Vy^ts in^-'indtK 
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for their food; whUe in the latter, the excess of moistare filters below, and is rea- 
dily carried off. This plow will break and pnlverize the soil any required depth 
to eighteen inches. 

The Three-Share Plow spreads two feet six inches wide, and is used for plow- 
ing in wheat, rye, and other grain/ after sowing ; and taking so many furrows at a 
time, it gets over the ground very rapidly. It is also hiehty useful, as a cultiva- 
tor, doing the work of three small plows with the same torce. 

The Paring Plow is used for paring turf-lands, preparatory to burning. - The 
share is thin and. flat, made of wrought udu, steel edged. It bias a lock-coulter, in 
the centre, and ^ort coulters on the outside edge ofeach ^ring of the share, cut- 
ting the turf, as it moves along, ia^ two ^ps about one foot wide, and as dedp 
as may be required. 

Mr. Allen having made himself acquainted with southern soils, and the best 
modes of culture, has constructed a toried of plows expressly for this region, pom- 
biniugthe advantages of the best northern models, without hems so cumbersome. 
In addition to those specified, be has various other plows suited to every locality 
in North and South America, and the West India Islands, among which are steel 
points and shares, steel and wrought iron mould-boards, and every species of 
castings for plantation or farming hroor. 

CoLTiyATORs.-Of these are several vailiefies. The CultivatDr is a great labor-sarinjg 
implement for stirring the earth between the rows of com and ouier chips. U is 
well adapted formixm^ manures in the soil, and pulverizing it after plowix^. It 
leaves the soil much lighter, and in better condition to receive the seed than 
when the harrow only is used. It is useful for covering grain broad-cast, and bu- 
ries it at a more suitable and uniform depth than the otow, and in one fourth -the 
time ; and much more perfectly than the harrow. There are various forms of 
teeth, some enter and stir the soil deep ; others are broad and flat, to skim the smv 
face and cut up the weeds ; others narrow, acting as scarifiers, — and aU fit the 
same size and form of mortice. The fiirmer, by purchasing different forms of teeth, 
can use them in the same frame-work. The Univertal Ctdtivator^ which ma^ be 
easily repaired by blacksmiths, is made to ^pand from two to five feet. 

l^angdonU Cultivator is, in reality, a plow with a light, wide, flat share, sharp 
at the edges, and coulters on the mould-board. It is used for running between 
the rows of different crops, to cut u^ the weeds and loosen the soil. It is also an 
excellent implement for dig^nc potatoes. The shares can be detached aad 
wings added, which converts it mto a double mould-board plow. It is recom- 
mended only for light soils free from stones. 

The Cotton Sioef-p Cultivator is made expressly to take the place of the cotton 
sweep, besides doing much additional work. It has very sharp teeth so arranged 
as to cut up all grass and weeds, at th^ same time finely pulverizine; the soil ; 
and can be expanded or contracted to suit any width of row. It wc^ks so Ught- 
ly that one mule can draw it. 

The Hand Cultivator is made entirely of iron,, except the handle, and expanda 
from ten to eighteen inches. It is a veiT useful implement in garden cidture, and 
is often used m fielda It cuts up and fcaves the weeds exposed, and ctirs the 
earth thoroughly. The operator, with his hands behind him, clenches the cross 
handle, and walks easily forward between the rows, and performs the work bet- 
ter and faster than several men with hoes, leaving the ground weU pulverized 
and the weeds destroyed. This being expeiiitious, it can often be used to advantage, 

RoLLKRs. — These implements are fast coining intq^general use. They crush 
all sods and lumps that remain on the top of the ground af(er the harrow ms pass- 
ed, and force down famuli stones level with the surface. They render the n^ 
smooth for the crudle, scythe and rake, presis the earth close about the seeds, and 
secure a more certain and quick termination. Their greatest benefits are reali- 
zed when U8e<l on such light, sandy and porous soils as are not sufficiently com- 
pact to hold the niuts ot plants nrmly, and retain suitable moisture. On such 
mnds they are invaluable, and in all coses their use has greatly increased the pro- 
duct. Nluch beuefit is undoubtedly found in cunipressing the surface of such 
■oils by preventing the escape of those gasst-s from the manure, so essential to ve- 
getation, and which are so rapidly extnicted by the sun and winds. The rollers 
m higl^st estimation are made ot iron, 18 or 34 inches in diameter, in separate 
aectJoni, each one foot long, {Uacod on h wrought iron arb^r, on which th«y turn 
ind^peqdeDtly p£ each oCber;— thot tunung witkout much fiiotion md kftving tfao 
grvuad mnooth, TIm/ ara genenUy iited ^dth ttirM \o m im^k^ \iln«K«DL* 
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ly are required, shafta may be substituted for the tongue, and drawn by one 
horse, or both may be used alternately according to the team. The box is attached 
to receive stones, etc., picked up on the field, and giving weight to the roller as 
the work may require. 

Harrows — Of these are many kinds and sizes, fron;» the one horse up to th^ 
large four horse harrows. The Triangular Folding, Scotch and Gedda are most 
approved. The latter, in two triangles, is superior to the square, as it draws from 
on* point with a re^[ular, not a straggling motion, and of course is easier for the 
team. Either part is easily lifled when in motion, to let off any trash that may 
have collected among the teeth. 

Sufficient attention is not paid to harrowing. It is the next moet important 
operation after plowing. The harrow should run from four US sbi inches deep, 
catting up all the lumps, and leaving the ground in a finely pulverized state. 

8iiK>-SowERs, &c. — These machines are quite ingenious and labor-saving in their 
contrivance. The Improved Brush has been long in use in this country and in 
England, and is found to be the only one that plants all the vanoosly formed 
mall seeds rapidly and with precision. It is easily arranged to plant a greater or 
less quantity as may be required. 

Bachelder^s Corn-Planter deposits the seed at any distance in drills or other- 
wise, fit>m a hopper above the beam ; and as the horse moves along, the share be- 
low opens the furrow ; arms moving horizontally drop the corn Uirough a tube 
oondncting it to the bottom of the drill. A triangular iron follows to remove all 
lamps and stones, and a roller to conipress the earth over the seed. The machine 
requires a small horse to draw it, and with a boy to drive, wiU plant from ten to 
twelve acres per day, according to the width of the rows. 

The Horse- Drill will plant wheat, rye, Indian com, oats, peas, beans, ruta-ba- 
caii, &c., and can be regulated to drop any required quantitjr on an acre. The 
drilU can be thrown in or out of gear separately, so aa to pla(»t a field of anr 
shape without seeding any part twice. They are so arranged as to operate equal- 
ly well on all kinds of land, hilly and rough, as well as level and smooth. A man 
with two horses can put in from 10 to 12 acres with wheat in a day ; and with 
ane horse he can plant 20 acres with com per day. 

CoTToir Seed Planter. — Both the corn-planter and horse-drill above described 
are easily adapted to sowing cotton seed, and can be made to do the work of six 
or eight hands^ and much more perfectly. 

Harvestivg Implements, &g. — The Reapinr Marine can reap fifteen acres of • 
wheat in a day, and will cut the grain as nnootn and clean as can be done with a 
Bckle or scythe. It has low wheels, drawn by a pair of horses, and cuta a swath 
five feet wide, with twenty knives, working horizontally, Ikhich require sharpen- 
ing only once a day. A .man sitting on the side of the platform with a rake 
pfuhes off the grain as fast as it is cut A field of oata or barley may be put as 
neatly and expeditiously as one of wheat or rye. 

Railway Horse Power and Thrasher is adiqpted to one horse, which, with the 
aid of two men and a boy, can thrash at the rate of 75 to 100 bushels of wheat, or 
100 to 150 bushela of oatsin aday. 

The Grain Cradle, Grass, Lawn, Bramble, or Bush Scythes are implements 
which admirably answer the purposes intendeid. They are the most approved in 
the market, and are made of tne best cast and German double-refined steel. 

The Revolving Hay Rake, with a horse, man and boy, will clean frt>m 15 to 20 
acres per day. It can be used to good advantage, even on rough ground. 

Rice Thrasheri^ Fanning Mills, Com Shelters, Smut Machines^ Com and Cob 
Cniahers, Burr Stone Mills, Rice HuUers, Straw Cutters, Machines fer raising wa- 
ter by horsepower, &c. We enumerate, at random, a few more of the articles 
er inventions found in the warehouse of Mr. Allen. 

Egg Hatching Machine is constructed of tin or other materials, yrith the brood- 
ing-clmmber surrounded by water, wanned to a suitable degree of temperature 
by a spirit>lanip, which may be constantly kept burning f(>r less than ten cents 
a day. The apparatus is so ffin^)le in its constmction and management,' that a 
child can superintend its operation, with two hours* time in aday. and requires no 
a t tentio n during the night, aAer ten o'clock. It is made of tliree different sizes, 
to eontain firom 200 to 600 eggs at once. 

The variety of com mills in this establishment exceediaik^ '^«\A.v^\>«Vst«%e«ii, 
fpHB the little hand gteel mill, and auch aa conibine YiHtti «Dd\»(c%e w9«^> v»^^ 
liiywrj(Mf afibebeftFraochbiUTftoiie. A\io, coriHfeiSkra w^ia!^^ ^aan&KU^^ 
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there being more than a dozen kindi to shell by hand, and four to shell by hone 
or steam power, tome of the latter being capable of turning out 1500 bushels per 
day. To these may be added straw cutters oi twelve or fifteen styles, working in 
a] 1 kinds of .ways, by -hand and horse power, yet all efficient in lessening the mas* 
ticatiou of the animal, and thereby increasing the value of the fodder, whether 
com stalks or shucks, straw or hay. 

. The large fumaoe kettle, whicn is always set and ready for use, in doors or 
out, is of great convenience and utility, economizing fuel and labor. These are of 
all sizes. 

Having referred to the com and cob'Orushers^ we may remark, that it is a vast 
labor saving machine for the stomach of the fUiimal, and in connexion with the 
straw-cutter, is capable of saving at least oiie third of the food, while it augments 
the working capabilities of the beast. The food must be reduced, ground or divi- 
ded, before it can be acted upon by the gastric juices or the stomach, and assimi- 
lated to the system. Now, a sreat deal of this may be accomplished by these ma- 
chines, and to much more advantage than by mastication ; and when the animal 
has recoive<l his rations in this prepared form, he more readily digests them, and 
is sooner refreshed and invigorated for his work. 

' The Water Ram, a modification of the invention of Montgolfier in the last cen- 
tury, for raising water to any required height, with a fall not exceeding three feet, 
we conceive to be an instrument of great value for various purposes. We noticed 
pumps and encines of several descriptions, adapted to almost every conceivable 
use, all of whicn are the best suited to some one or more peculiar situations or ob- 
ject. Also, a variety of Hoes, of domestic manufacture, far superior to ady ever 
imported, and which Mr. Allen informed us, he had made especially for stich dis- 
criminating planters as can appreciate an article which will paj for itself by extra 
service in every week's use. They are made, not only m an nnproved ibiin,i)iit 
of a fine quality of metal, and will do work much better, fiister, vdA. with much 
more ease to the hand than the conunon hoe. 

The garden implements«nd tools for shubbery form abeautifiil collection. Ma- 
ny are delicate and ingenieus, fit for the hands of a lady, uniting amdsemebt with 
healthful exercise. Spades, shovelsy scythes, fx'ks, and every other instrument 
needed in rural occupations, may be had at Mr. Allen's warehouse. 

But we cannot fiirther particulariase. We have accomplished our object, and 
what we deem a duty to oiur agricultural readers, by calling th^ Bttentien 
to the first estabhshment of this It'ind ever undertaken south or west of Bal- 
timore, and one probably more varied and complete than can be found elsewhere 
in the United States. When we reflect that nearly all the agricultural im- 
provements of the prelent day consist in the superiority of the implements, and 
the economy and perfection of labor thereby secured,- we cannot too earnestly re- 
oommend the adoption of such implements as are most likely to attain this result. 

That policy is best which brings most reward with less sacrifice to the operator. 
Of late, the mechanic arts have wonderfully multiplied the comforts and redaoed 
the labor of man. Prejudice against anything new, because it happens to exoel 
old models, is no longer tolerated by the intelligent. There is uie same roison 
why the best tools slK>uld be used in producing from the soil, as that the carpen- 
ter or other handicraftsman should employ instruments adapted to the work he has 
to accomplish. We shall conclude our remarks on this subject by a quotation 
which we consider eminently applicable : 

" Furiut CretiaiM, an emaaeipsted Roouin sUTtt, hsTing obuioed fVom kii very ■■all sstata 
much larf er crops than his mora wealthy neighbors from their yast domains, they becanw ao ea- 
vions that they charged him with employing enchantment^o attract into his grounds the prodvee 
of their fields. Ilaviog been summoned by Spsrios Albinus, and being learfkl of coBdamaa- 
tlon, he intntduced into (he forum, as the tribuoes prepared to vote, his robust aad well <dad 
funily, and his agricultural implements, — his heavy mattocks, his ingeniously oonstructed plows, 
aad his well-fed oxen, and then exclaimed, — Behold ! Roman citizens, my magic ; but I an still 
tnuble to show you, or to bring into the market place my atmdie*^ my conetant 9igiimt»c%t my Ik- 
tifving labor. Scarcely had ho concluded, when he was abeolved by public acclamation. 

** It i« in enterprise, study, unremitting study, vigilance and industry, more than ia «4NMy, Ikat 
tks mystery of great crops and tuccessAil kusbandry consists.'* 

To succeed in this "enchantment** of full crops, let parties withinfreaob of New* 

Orleans call on Mr. Allen, who will cheerfully assist tnem in the work. His eol« 

lection cannot fail to interest any visiter,— producing new and enlarged ideas* 

with iacnued love ofaaUae, Such is the tendency (U all aisoqiatiiQQS ooniMWltii 

with runllUb, 
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UNITED STATES COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 

^ EXPORTS AND IMPORTS^ 1847. 

From the late report of the Register of the Treasury, showing the export of 
articles prodaced in the United States, we compile a table enobraciDg cotton, 
rice, flotir, Indian com and naeal, sugar and tobacco, in value, and also the total 
amount of all the exports of domestic produce from July 1, 1846, to June 30, 

1847. DOHXSTIC EXPORTS. 

Com and 

Cotton. Rice. Flour. Meal Sugar. Tobacco. Tot. Exp. 

1. RuMia $533,616 36,905^ 17 4^,305 026,311 

a. Pmaala , 43,430 183,253 

at. Sweden aod Norway.. 300,377 90,161 3,390 30,151 391,647 

4. Swedish W. Indies 2,3Z8 45,313 13,935 397 6,387 110,063 

5^ Denmark 63,609 l]ri,535 7:11 310 198^133 

6l Danish W. Indies. 10/181 388,784 199,631 3,336 15.851 836,673 

7. HanaeTowna 1,069,095 484,550 51,039 639 .... 1,503,655 4,068,413 

8. HaaoTer 6,469 6,469 

9. Holland. 195,106 46,598 99,033 1,748 .... 661,686 1,885,398 

10. Dutch E. Indies 5,931 69 91,903 

U. Dutch W. indies 5,378 6a096 18,133 89 15,971 317,316 

li: DatchOuiana 1,956 3,735 1,397 43,840 

13. Belfinra 1,003,519 149,099 306.697 16A»4 .... 185.113 9,874^7 

R Enirland .34,519,3311,145,13511,933,723 8,055,143 1,146 3,558,008 70.3-13,777 

]& Seoclaod. l,3n,Tld 46,390 915,130 383,884 .... 118,098 3,645,400 

ML Ireland 44,389 30,707 8,355.731 8,685,386 .... 578 13,497,608 

17. Gibraltar 6,716 8,690 146,317 3,877 336 - 144,^240 365^360 

1& Malta. 700 11,189 35.006 

19. British E. Indies 15,847 ... 1,164 97,883 987,783 

90. Cape of Good Hope 93,705 ..: 505 37,307 106,173 

il. Mauritius 4,140 196 .... 3,887 36,3^ 

99. Australia .... .... .... .... 11,466 33^989 

93. Honduras 8,869 ^773 8,408 1,434 3,886 961,378 

91. BrltUh Gniaaa 18,036 939,637 48,384 .... 9,148 631,908 

9S. BritUh W.Indiee.... 7,739 H553 1,457,599 456,078 847 56^850 3,973,358 

91. Britiah Am. Cokmiea.. '7,996 67,017 1.459.986 949,776 92,947 306,930 &8]9^667 

tr. France on the Atfamtie 9,937,465 570,953 3,413,589 96,461 .... 063,508 17,490^385 

9BL France on Mediterhi.. 443,853 1,918 366,484 967 .... 993,730 1,179,146 

9iL French African Port! 157 1,196 5,49r 

90. Bourbon 15,336 300 .... 4,983 59,557 

9L French W. Indies.... 984 19.983 160.811 96,307 469 59,t64 560,196 

m French Guiana 1,947 10,060 465 ... 3,888 56,987 

A BpainoniheAUaotie. 311,704 419 450 1,505 .... 369,961 770,748 

M. Spain on Mediter'n... 1,014,998 98,379 1,188,340 

^ Teneriffe and oth. Ca- 
naries 194 449 994 _ 15,148 

90. ManiUa and FhUlipine 99 

Islande.... ..*...... .... .... '130 .... .... 39^480 

37. Cuba 303,951 647,377 906,654 399,441 .... 15,955 6^005.617 

SOL Oth. Span. W. Indies 33,497 103,540 57,078 .,.. 90,005 885,079 

90. Portttfal .,, 1,771 11.175 '56,898 

40. Madeira 5,153 31,073 95,931 .... 9,613 105,031 

41. Fayalandolh.Asores. 151 9,370 330 9,466 

48. Cape de Verd Islands 787 13,609 .... 9,350 8,656 71,064 

4SL Italy 750,567 .... 19,177 987.b91 1,056,099 

44. Sardinia'. 414.931 .... 10,100 194,795 630,939 

46. Sicily 98,978 56,890 

M. TrietU and other Aus- 

Uriaa Ports 1,117,150 .... 390 1,175.305 

47. Torliey, Lerant, Ac 180 178 61,570 

4a Hayti 93,901 939,906 5^649 19,898 39.668 1,187,017 

49l Mexico 655 90,857 .... 697 0.545 909,841 

90. Cent1 Repub. of Am. 3.150 1,350 763 1,947 73,939 

91. New Granada 150 ]9;019 363 90 53,655 

99. Venezuela 7,316 910.197 14,069 40 16,339 571,474 

Slw Branil 96 1.563,979 194 .... 93,379 8,566,938 

54. CiMlpine 6339 88,917 330 3,056 6,810 180,536 

58. Argentine Repoblie. 4.611 53,733 .... 4,334 399 133,994 

SO. Chili 33,087 10,463 33.411 334 74,104 5,185 1,461^47 

ai. Peru a414 Ill 193,978 

58. Ecuador 5,340 313 374tt3 

911 China 10.668 86 373 9.797 1^708.655 

90. W. Indies freneraHy 9,026 97.799 8,(^ ... 1,438 11,6137 

•1. 8. America irenerally 1.701 10,567 .... 3,936 57 44,497 

m Asia generally 336 .... V^m VA3ft \«V4rs^ 

43L Africa generally 1,361 \MM\ ^V^ V^». W^^SSV 'VI^^K!^ 

•LB.8m0AFmcU,Oc—B 41,901 1,161 &,r» .... ^«ft MrtV '^.^X^ 

^t^a. . - aS^41^848 3,005,896 «,13ajBll lA,9M,Mft'l»^ 1 JBV,«»\tft;MJJ5^ 

^«prirfliamf9Cteilnty,ftioMlfew-Yoik. •■i;rrK5 
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The report shows 1 14,395.2 12 of Imlian com, and 14,301,334 of Indian core 
meal exported, both which items we have added together in the same column. 

To save room, we have also included brown and refined sugars under the same 
head ; of brown, the value exported was 125.483, and of refined, $124,824. To- 
bacco, leaf, 17,242,086 — maau&ctured, $658,950, likewise added together. 

FOREIGN EXPORTS. 

The Register also furnishes a statement of goods, wares, and merchandise, of 
the growth, produce, and manufocture of foreign coimtries, exported from the' 
United States from July 1. 1846, tu June 30, 1847, with the amount entitled to 
drawback, amount not entitled to drawback, amount from ware-houses, and the 
aggregate value. The following is condensed. 

Free. Ad Talorem. SfMcific ToCaL 

BntiUed to drawback .-.. $2,224,343 $900,754 $3,134,147 

Not entitled to drawback $3,657,251 434,247 38,812 4,130,310 

From ware-houses 698,744 97,544 796,288 

$3,657,251 $3,357,384 $1,046,110 $8,060,745^ 
FOREIGN IMPORTS. 

Two separate tables of goods, waFes, and merchandije imported into the United 
States from July 1, 1846, are prepared in the report, one embracing five months 
to 30th November, when the tariff of 1842 expired, and the other seven months, 
thence to Jane 30, 1847. We have arranged toe table below, showing the total 
value of imports within the first period, wad that under ^e tariff of 1846 within 
the secpnd period. 

S.monthi, 1846. 7 numthi, ad 7. Freak Total 7 nos. 

1 Russia. $561,878 $360,379 $2,416 $362,79&- 

2 Prussia 7,608 .... .... .... 

3 Sweden and Norway. . 291,154 322,451 93 322,544 

4 Danish West Indies. . . 184.248 569,378 93,122 662.500 
5HanseTowns 1,557.922 2,662,572 1,691 2^064,263 

6 Holland 376.57€ 692,638 278,t)00 870^33 

7 DutchEastlndies 590,364 79,073 225.445 304^,618 

8 Dutch WesI Indies.... 195,354 161.075 12,609 173,684 

9 Dutch Guiana. 17,542 39,843 1,970 41^19 

10 Belgium 314,289 600.126 33.910 634,036: 

11 England 15,578,727 29,715,312 19,876,385 49,591,647 

12 Scotland 845,472 1,421,230 70.ai2 1,491,542 

13 Ireland 27,922 479,431 82,887 562,318 

14 Gibraltar . 8,060 18,909 .... 18,909^ 

15 British East Indies.... 663,570 917,057 65,830 982,887 

16 Cape of Good Hope... 20,871 15,145 25 15,170 

17 Bntish Honduras 63,596 65,305 68.S34 133,636 

18 Britiuh Guiana 3,875 2,225 13.025 15,250 

19 British West Indies... 349,824 308,319 $89,780 598,108 

20 British American col.. 955.926 732,131 655,870 1,388.001 

21 FranceontheAtlant.. 10,172.159 12,280.246 1,446,671 13,726,917 

22 France on the Me(Ut.. 472.187 529,243 335 529,578 

23 French West Indies..- 60,571 26,639 64,156 90,795 

24 Miquelon&F. fisheries 162 273 .... 273 

25 French Guiana. 6,596 33,779 7,406 41,179 

26 Spam on the Atlantic. 152,138 92,960 29,610 122,570 

27 Spain on the Medit. . . 397,897 499,738 118.916 618454 

28 Teneriffc and Canaries. 44,503 17,361 17,^61 

29 Manilla & Phil. Islands 65,215 396,695 32.146 " 428,841 

30 Cuba 2,837,693 8»928,237 628,937 9,557,174 

31 Other Span. W. Indies 269.416 1,841,644 30.869 1,872,513 

32 Portugal 277,777 3,181 2,372 5,553 

33 Madeira 95,097 760 760 

34 Fayal 19,964 3,950 10,650 14,600 

35 CapedeVerds ' 120 79 2,200 2,279 

36 Italy., 41^,221 846,897 17,818 864,71S 
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37 Sicfly 

38 THestc 

39 Turkey 

40 Hayti 

41 Mexico 

42 Ceo. Rep. of America. 

43 New Grenada 

44 Venezuela 

45 Brazil. 

46 CiBalpine Bopublic... 

47 Argentine Republic . . . 

48 ami, 

49 Peru 

50 China , 

51 Aflia generally 

52 Africa generally,. 

53 S. Seas and P. Ocean. . 

54 Sandwich Inlands 

55 8. America generally.. 

56 Denmark ^ 

57 Sardinia.' 



5 months, 1846. 

$170,894 

98,040 

306,758 

421,029 

265,069 

65,900 

69,885 

504,116 

2,740,167 

29,965 

104,199 

487,702 

316,854 

1,722.354 

70,637 

288,223 

40^24 



7 months ad. 
378,409 

80,867 
268,690 
171,071 
267,189 

12,096 

47,997 
218,206 
877,447 

81,039 
137,010 
989,578 

68,052 

1,059,364 

228,253 

233,959 

3,764 

21,039 

• « • V 

475 
287 



▼. 



Free. 

1,685 

8,434 

2^862 

799,480 

274,560 

2,585 

38,772 

600,174 

3,478,546 

1,806 

2*39,623 

11,317 

2,861,624 

5,591 

87,960 



10,500 



ToUl 7 mo6. 

380,094 

89,301 

270,952 

970,551 

481,749 

14,681 

86,769 

818,380 

4,355,993 

82,845 

137,010 

1,229,201 

79,369 

3,860,989 

237,844 

321,619 

. 3,764 

21,039 

10,50a 

475 

287 



$44,964,180 $69,049,068 $32,532,460 $101,581,528 
Add 5 months of 1846 $44,964,180 

Total imports of year ending June 30, 1847 $146,545,708 

VESSELS BUILT 15 UNITED STATES, 1815 tO 1847. 
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SDMMA&T STATEMENT OF THE VALUE OF THE EXFORTS OF THE GROWTH, 
PRODUCE, AND MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED STATES, IXURINO THE 
TEAR COMMENCING ON THE 1ST DAT OF JULT, 1846, AND ENDING ON 
THE 30th DAT OF JUNE, 1847. 



TBI S%k, 

Fiflheries — 

Dried fish, or ood fisheries.....: .•• 

Fickled fish, or river fisheries, (her- 
ring, shad, salmon, mackerel.) 

Whale and other fish oil...... 

Spermaceti oil 

\Vhalebone 

Spermaceti candles 

THE PORXST. 

s 

Skins and ion • 

Ginseng 

Products of wood — 

Staves, shingles, boards, hewntimb.$l,849.911 

Other lumber 342,781 

Masts and spars.... 23^270 

Oak bark and other dye 95,355 

All manufactures of wood 1,495,924 

Naval stores, tar, pitch, rosiD,&turp. 759^^1 
Ashes, pot and pearl 618,000 

AORICULTURX. 

Products of animals— 

Beef, tallow, hides, homed catde... 2,434,003 

Butter and cheese.. 1,741,770 

Pork, (pickled,) bacon, lard, livehogs 6,630,842 

Horses and mules 277,359 

Sheep 29,100 

Vegetable food— ' 

Wheat v.. 6,049,350 

Hour 26,13f3jBll 

Indian com ..,. .....14,395,212 

Indian meal 4,301,334 

Rye meal 225,502 

Rye, oats, and small grain ami pulse. 1,600,962 

Biscuit, or shipbread 556,266 

Potatoes 109,062 

Apples 92,961 

Rice.... 3,605,896 

Tobacco.... .^ 

Cotton 

Wool 

All other agricultural products-— 

Flaxseed • 

Hops 

Brown sugar 

Indigo 

MANUFACTURXS. 

8o^> and tallow candles ^. 

^Ijemer bootB 9Bd tboeg 



$659,629 

136,221 
1,070)659 
738,456 
671,601 
191,467 



747,145 
64,466 



5,184,462 



11,113,074 



57,070,356 



13,468,083 



• • « W^fl 



5,996,073 





68,183,430 

7,242,086 

53,415,848 

89,460 


1,346 

150,654 

25,483 

10 


"l77,ii8 
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UNiTfeD STATES COMMERCE, SlC, 



Household fumhare 

Coaches and other carriages 

HaU i .- 

Saddlery 

Wax 

Spirits from grain..... 

Beer, ale, porter, and cider 

SnufT and tobacco 

Linseed oil and spirits of turpentine 

Oordage '. 

Iron — ^pig, bar, and nails 

castings 

all manufactures of 

Spiritsfroni molasses 

Sugar, refined 

Chocolate.... ., 

Gunpowder '. 

Copper and brass 

Medicinal drugs 

Cotton, piece eoods — 

printed and colored 281,320 

white 3,845,9(12 

nankeen 8,794 

twist, yam, and thread 108,132 

all other manufactures of. 338 ,375 

Flax and hemp — ■ 

cloth and thread , 

bags and all manufactures of. 

Wearing apoarel 

Combs anu buttons 

Brushes 

Billiard tables and apparatus 

Umbrellas and parasols, 

Leather and morpcco skids not sold per lb 

Fire engines and apparatus 

Printing presses and type 

Musical instruments 

Books and maps 

Paper and stationery 

Pamts and varnish ^ 

Vineijar 

Earthen and stone ware 

Manufactures ofj^lass 

tm 

pewter and lead... • .«.. ...... 

marble and stone 

gold and silver & go. leaf. 

Gold andsilver coin 

Artificial flowers and jewelry. 

Molasses 

Trunks 

Brick and lime 

Domestic salt 

Lead 

Articles not enumerated — 

Manufactured., 

Other articles 

Government stores to the^army , fix)m N . Y 



225,700 

75,369 

59,536 

13,102 

161,527 

67,781 

68,114 

658,950 

498,110 

27,054 

168,8i7 

68,889 

929,778 

293,609 

134,824 

1,653 

88,397 

64,980 

165,793 



4,082,523 
477 

5^03 
47,101 
17,026 

2,967 
615 

2,150 
29,856 

3,443 
17,431 
16.997 
44,751 
88,731 
54,115 

9,526 

4,758 
71,155 

6,363 
13,694 
11,220 

4,268 
62,620 . 

3,126 
26,959 

5,270 
17,623 
42;333 



4,612,597 



1,108,984 
1,199,276 



4,692,403 
124,981 



2,308,260 
326,800 



150,637,464 
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IMPORTS OF SUGAR. 

In reply to a resolation of the Senate, the Treasury Department has reported 
the qnantiiy and value of sugar imported into the United States from 1844 to 
1847, inclusive. The qualities are stated as brown, white clayed, loaf and other 
jefinec^. We give a table, showing the valne of brown sugar, and the agregate 
of the others, each year: 

Whence Imported. 1844. 1845. 1846, 1847. 

1 Cuba $4,243,292. ..2,253,345. ..2,812,419. ..6,809,811 

2 Porto Rico 1,893,005... 1,358,288. ..I,565,2i7... 1,609,262 

3 Danish West Indies 216,441... 409,005... 361,168... 377,994 

4 British West Indies 24,791... 29,802... 26,347... 79,900 

5 French West Indies 17,028... 2,138... 2,427... 1,377 

6 Dutch West Indies 6,639... 4,412... 1,178... 6,539 

7 Swedish West Indies 508... 3,282... 569... — 

8 Dutch East Indies 34,778... i0,323... 58,642... — 

9 Manilla and Phil. Islands... 204,936... 160,551. ». 266,306... 128,727 

10 Brazil 121,487... 293,009... 250,897... 298,777 

U England »«•• 4,716... — — ... — 

12 Venezuela 21,261... 6,506... 569... 20,044 

13 Texas — ... 95... — ..- — 

14 Mexico 4,192... 545... -^ ... 7,201 

15 China * — ... 25,079... 1,421... 4,651 

16 Other places 466... 12... 50... 938 

^mmmmm^m^m^m^^^^ ^^mrtm^im^^mm^ .k.B^^^^Bn«. ^^m^^^^^imm 

6,793,540., .4,556,392.. .5,348,082.. .9,344,721 
Loaf and refined sugar, &c... 403,158... 224,163... 19,175... 532,491 

Total |7,l96,698.'-'-4,780,555.'.*.5,367 ,257... 9,877,212 



TOlflfAGE &C., U. S. TRADE, JU 

/ .. American tonage. - -n 

Crewa. For. trade. Dom. trade. 

1 New York 54,056 1,086,744 750,951 

2 MassacbasetU 1,368 291,410 568,513 

3 Looisiana. 8.6fi4 233,839 813,537 

4 Pennsylvania..... .. 4,412 102,055 189,996 

5 Mary lad 3,520 82,099 139,119 

6 Vermont 4.551 69,044 2,560 

7 Maine 2,099 50,156 384,167 

8 Souih Carolina 1,282 38,974 27,017 

9€omieciicat 1,910 29,073 102,«88 

10 Virginia 691 21.677 73,491 

11 Rhode Island 1,102 21,149 48,018 

12 North Carolina 960 20,850 24,488 

13 Alabama. 609 16,596 18,030 

14 Florida ^. 534 11.256 12.559 

15 Georgia....^ 390 9,553 21,023 

16 Ohio 289 5,962 50,779 

17 Texas 223 5,119 2,48? 

18 New Hampshire... 71 2.141 20,426 

19 Illinois 72 1,858 3,251 

20 Delaware 30 639 14,761 

ai New Jersey 23 613 83,644 

23 District of Columbia 28 516 23,457 

23 Michigan 4 35 28,452 

t.>4 Mississippi — — 391 

25 Missoon — — 31,635 

•^6 Kentucky — — 10,388 

27 Tennessee — — 2,707 



LT 1846—47. 






I^Aff^AiiPn ##Mtai.^ 


Crewe. 


U. S. trade. 


ToL COD. 


30,944 


537,458 


2,375,153 


8,641 


129,404 


^989,327 


6,684 


170,059 


573,957 


1,833 


38.338 


313,449 


1,685 


40,966 


262,184 


— 


— 


71,604 


4,027 


69,463 


503,806 


1,561 


36,261 


102,353 


71 


1,366 


133,337 


1,738 


39,045 


134,133 


134 


2,330 


71,497 


150 


2.840 


48,1719 


1,568 


43,162 


77,388 


833 


10,204 


34,019 


1,391 


39,049 


69,635 


476 


10,273 


67,014 


479 


7,868 


15,474 


148 


2,268 


34,838 


17 


350 


5,459 


26 


738 


16,138 


93 


2,850 


86,307 


— 


— 


33,971 


17 


36,795 


65,263 


— 


— 


391 


— 


— 


31,635 


— 


— 


10,338 


— 


— 


3,707 



99,345 2,101,359 2,839,045 64,364 1,320.346 6.160,750 

In the above table, the States are arranged in the order of their forei^ tndft, 
in American bottoms. 
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TONNAGE UNITED STATES, 1815 TO 1847. 

Regi0t*d Proportion of the enrolled and licen* 

Y^„ Re^te red Ejollad^ ^otl ton- ^-^ "^ '"'"'^ '""^''''^ " ''• 

tonnage, ^d ton'ge. "•**- whale , Coasting Cod Mmckc'l Whale 

fiahery. trade. fUh'j. ibh'y. flah'y. 

1815... 854,294 513,833 1,368,127 — 435,066 26,570 — * 1,'229 

1816... 800,759 571,458 1,372,218 — 479,979 37,879 — 1,168 

1817... 809,724 590,186 1^99.912 4,874 181,457 53.990 — 349 

1818... 606,088 619,095 1.225,184 16,134 503,140 58,551 — 614 

1819... 612,930 647,821 1,260,751 31,700 523,556 65,044 — 686 

1820... 619,047 661,118 1,280,166 35,391 539.080 60,842 — 1,053 

1821... 619,896 679,062 1,298,958 26,070 559,495 91,351 ~ 1,924 

1822... 628.150 69G.548 1,324,699 45,449 573,080 58,405 — 3,133 

1823... 6^9,920 696,644 1,336,565 39,918 566,408 67,620 — 585 

1824... 669.972 719,190 1,389,163 33,165 589,223 68,419 — 180 

1825... 700,787 722,323 1,423,110 35,379 587,273 70,626 — — 

1826... 737,978 796,211 1,534,189 41,757 666,420 63,761 — . 226 

1827... 747,170 873,437 1,62Q,607 45,653 732,937 74,048 — 338 

1828... 812,619 92^772 1,741,391 45,621 758,922 74,947 — 180 

1829... 650,142 610,654 1,260,797 56,284 508,858 101,796 — — 

1830... 576,675 615,311 1,191,776 38,911 516.978 61,554 35,973 792 

1831... 620,451 647,394 1,267,846 82,315 539,723 60,977 46v210 481 

1832... 686,989 752,460 1,439,450 72,868 649,627 54,027 47,427 377 

1833... 750,126 856;123 1,606,149 101,158 744,198 62,720 48,725 478-^ 

1834... 857,438 901,468 1.758,907 108,060 783,^18 56,403 61,082 364 

1835... 885,821 939,118 1,824,940 97,640 792,301 72,374 64,443 — 

1836... 897,774 964,328 1^82,102 144,680 873,023 63,307 64,42^4 1,573 

1837... 810,447 1.086,238 1,896,685 127,241 956,990 80,551 46,810 1,894 

1838... 822,591 1.173,047 1.995,639 119,629 1,041,105 70,064 56,649 5,229 

1839... 834,244 1,262,234 2,096,478 131,845 l,l.'i3,55l 72,C58 35,983 439 

1840... 899,764 1,280,999 2,180,764 136,926 1,176,694 76,035 28,269 — 

1841... 945,803 1,184,940 2,130.744 157,405 1,107,067 66,551 11,321 ^ 

1842... 975,358 1,117,031 2,092,390 151,612 1.045,753 54,804 16,096 377 

1843... 1,009,305 1,149,297 8,158,801 152,374 1,076,155 61,224 11,775 142 

1844... 1,068,764 1,211,330 2,280,095 168,893 1,109,614 85,224 16,170 320 

1845... 1,095,171 1,321,829 2,417,002 190,695 1,190.898 69,825 21,413 806 

1846..'. 1,130,286 1,431,798 2,562,084 186,980 1,289,870 72,516 36.463 439 

1847... 1,241,312 1,597,732 2,839,095 193,858 1,452,623 70,177 31,451 — 

Note. — No separate retams of toanage employed in the mackerel fishery was made 
by the oollecton of the cnstoma prior to the year 1830. 

VESSELS BUILT IN UNITED STATES JULY 1846-7. 

Sloops A Toti rea. Total 

Sutee. Ship!. Brige. Sch're. canal b'Ui Stoam't. built tonnage. 

Maine 73 120.... 151.,.. 1 I..., 346 63,548 

New-Hampahire 7.... 1 2.... — .... — .... . 10 5,288 

Vermont ..-.....---. . ^.... — .... 1.... 2.... ^.-.. • 3.... 135 

Masaachasetta 33.... 13.... 84 5..,^ 3.... 138.... 27,769 

Rhode Island 3.... 2 3.... 1 1 10 2,110 

Connecticut 3..,. — .... 30-... 8 1.... 42 6,027 

New-York 17 5.... 88 138 23 #71 50,d94 

New-Jersey — .... — .... 70 26.... 5 Tbl 9,830 

Pennsylvania. 8 2 31 121.... 66 228.... 24,126 

Delaware — — 17 6 2 25 2,279 

Maryland 5 17 108 — 1 131 12,691 

Dbtrict of Columbia... — 1 2 19 — 22 801 

Virginia — — 25 — 2 27 1,524 

North Carolina 1 — 27 6 — 34 2,384 

South Carolina — — 3 — — 3 161 

Ohio 1 6 29 10 37 83 18,191 

Missouri — .... — 1 43 16.*.. 60...* 6,073 

Tennessee — — — .... — .... l.... i 167 

Kentucky — .... — 1 — 30 31 5,424 

Louisiana — .... — .... 9 1... 2.... 12.... 493 

r lonoA. ....••......• . "^ .... — " .... -~~ .... -"^ .... >6.... M.... -vof 

Michigam. — .... 1 7 4 5 17 3^ 

A^lttf inrntt «...«. . — — — _ — _ .^ 

■ M^ I taimwm m V»*«*«9«»«»9 «*«9 •••• •*•« •••• •»«• »*•« 

ToUd. 151..., 168,. .•^^.•••^^••••^^••A^'»**.A«;r3a 
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STATEMENT OF COTTON IN FRANCE FROM IST JAN. TO 30tH JUNE. 

Imports. ^ 1848. 1847. i84e. 

Uoited States ^. .216,481 160,690 212,530 

Brazil 657 1,959 739 

Egypt , 1,538 12,078...... 1,121 

Other descriptions 5,568. • 13,637 7,039 

224,239 188,384 221,429 

Stock 1st January (52,800 30,000 69,000 

^.^^^•^^■B ^mm^mmmm^m^ .b0^.b«^_ 

287,039 218.384 290,429 

Deliveries, 6 months 139.939 136,684 200,329 

Stock- 
United Stales 129.700 73,200 83,100 

Brazil 2,000 ^. 500 200 

Egypt 8,800 4,700 5,900 

Olberporta - 7,500 * 3,300 900 

. Total,Jane30.. ....148,000.^ 81,700 ;. 90,100 



ARMISTICE.— CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES BETWEEN gI»MA^Y AND 

DENMARK. 

An arnaistice of three months haa been arranged between Germany and Den 
mark on the following conditions : 

1. — The ^Jwedes to withdraw from the Danish territory. 

2.-^The Germans to withdraw from that part of the Duchy of Schleawig-HoU- 
tein called Schleswig. 

3.— Schleswis to remain nentral gronnd. 

4. — The blockade by the Danes of German ports to be raised immediately. 

5. — The vessels captured by the Danes to be released, after settlement of the 
amoont of contribution levied on Jntluid by the Prussian army. 

Official despatches hrom Denmark are said to be forwarded to Lord Palmerston. 
byjthe steamer conveying this intelligence, confirming the news. — Hamburg 
Bonenkallct J^ly 4. 



AGRICniTUBiL STATISTICS. 

1. FOREIGN CONSUMPTION OF GRAIN. 

The estimate of the Commissioner of Patents, showing a surplus of 40,000,000 
bushels of wheat, and 173,000,000 of corn, out of the crop of the United States in 
1847, provokes inquiry for the markets to which it may be forwarded. Suppose 
wheat to be worth seventy-five cents, and com forty cents at the producer's 
barns, we have $30,000,000 for the one, and $70,000,000 for the other, making 
the joint sum of $100,000,000 for these two articles of production, for which 
there is no demand at home. What shall be done with it 7 Where can pur- 
chasers be found 7 are questions that naturally arise in every mind ; and the oest 
answer at our commana, is a statement, exhibiting the quantity of wheat, (exdn* 
live of other grain.) required by the principal com purchasing coantriet qC vhA 
wurkL 
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Great Britain 20,000,000 bueholf. 

France , 5,000,000 " 

West Indies, generally ; 2,500,000 " 

British American Colonies 2,250,000 

North America, generally 350.000 '* 

South America, generally 1,900,000 " 

Holland 1,000,000 *• 



Total. 33,000,000 bnshels. 

Daring the last two years, as stated in late parljamentay proceedings, the im- 
portation and cost of grain to Gre<it Britain were as follows : 

Grain imported, 1846..- 4,770,000 quarters. 

•* •* 1847 10,840,000 ** 



Paid for grain, June, 1846, to January, 1847 £5.139,000 

January to July, 1847 14,184,000 

July to October, 1947 14,260,000 



II li 



Cost, in fifteen months £33,583,000 

Of course, the table specifying a demand for only 33,000,000 bushels, is predi- 
cated on fair harvests in the respective countries needing a supply. Thus, Greet 
Britain, with average crops, falls short 20,000,000 bushels; but in 1846-7, owing 
to the pc^to blight, her necessity amounted to 14,610,000 (quarters, equivalent to 
1 16,880,000 bushels, for which she paid ^150,000,000 to foreigners. wW portion 
of this sum was taken by the agriculture of the United States, has been officially 
ascertained ibr the year ending June 30, 1848: 

Articles exported. To Great Britain. To other comitrieak TotaL 

Flour $15,104,574.... $11,029,237. .,.|26,133i811 

Indian Corn .'... 13,760,310.... 634,902.... 14,395,212 

Wheat 3,526,392,... 2,522,958*... 6,049,350 

Indian Meal....^ 3,36^,982 938,352 4,301,334 

Rice 1,222,232 2,383,664 3,605,896 

Other small grain 631,902 069.060... • 1,600,962 

Biscuit, or Ship Bread 164,322.... 391,944 556,266 

Rye Meal « 34,977 190,525 225,502 

Potatoes 2,827 106,235 109,062 

Total Grain $37,810,518 $19,166,877 $56,977,395 

Pork, Bacon and Lard 3,471,597 3,159,245 6^630,842 

Beef 1,269,975.... 1,164,028.... 2,434,003 

Butter and Cheese 1,209,277 532,493.... 1,741,770 

Mutton .... 29,100 29,100 

Total Provisions $43,761,367.... $24,051,7 43. ...$67,813,110 

Whatever the quantity on band, or the price, it cannot be presumed that the 
exportation from the United States will equal the above in many years to come, 
if, indeed, it reach half way. Another famine in Surope could alone pro- 
duce such extremity — an infliction which no hope of profit to American granary 
owners would solicit. Except the United Slates, the countries from which 
Great Britain could he supplied, are the following : 

Russia on the Black Sea 16,000,000 bushels. 

Russia on the Danube 12,000,000 ** 

Russia, northern ports 4,000,000 " 

Egyptand Syria 4,000,000 " 

Prussian, Pomeranian and Danish poru on the Baltic. 1,600,000 <* 

37,600,000 bushels. 
Competition for the British market being an object with ths prodocing woiM, 
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we annex a table, showing^ the average pripes of wheat per bushely delivered in 
England, from the principal com marts ot Eornpe. The estimate includes the 
cost of production, freight, &c., exclusive of duties. 

Bushels. ' Cost in Eiifland. 

S t Petersb org, H a ssia 1 ^ 40, 000 §132 

Riga, Russia .' 1 64 

Li^Q, Russia ,.......; 240,000 1 46 

Odessa, Russia 1,200 000 I 09 

Wsrsaw, Polaud 2,400,000 1 20 

Stockholm. Sweden ? 8,000 1 18 

DanUic, Prussia ^20,000. j 1 3i5 

Konigsberg, Prussia 520,000 .1 44 

BteUin. Prussia 2,000,000 1 34 

Hemel, Prussia 47,712 1 19 

Elsinore. Denmark , 1,400;000 ,. I 13 

Hamburg, Germany - .-;..... 4,304,000 1 34 

Rouerdam, Holland ^ .,. 1 73 

Antwerp, Belgium -^ — 1 77 

Pslenno, Sicily ],«OC.O00 1 40 

Average ...1,779,712 $1 38 

The cost of growing wheat and Indian corn in a portion of the United States 
IS stated below, for which our readers are indebted to the Commissioner of 
Patents : 

Wheat 'Cora. 

New-Hampshire 1^1 10 per bushel* . . . . |0 50 per bosheL 

New-York, western ...... 64 " ..,. . 30 

Pennsylvania.., 40 •* .... 17 

Ohio, northern 50 " 20 

Michigan 40 " 18 

Indiana 30 " — 

Connecticut — " 37 " 

With more or less variation, as expenses may happen, the following will 
show the cost of a barrel of fl'iur delivered at l^iverpool from any part of the 
United States. Whieat is supposed to be worth sixty-four cents per bnabel at 
Rochester mills, N. Y., irom whence the calculation is made-: 

Five bushels of wheat, 64 cents, first cost $3 20 

Grbdingaud bolting ^ 30 

Barrrel 33 

Freight to Albany 66 

Freight and charges from Albany to New- York 12 

Freight from New-York to Liverpool, (average) 39 

Insurance, Wharfage, &:c * Sr* 

$5 15 

Divided by five, this sum shows the cost of wheat in Liverpool when exported 
io the form of flour, to be $1 93 per bushel, against the general average of f 1 38 
from European countries, as exhibited in a preceding table, a result quite en- 
couraging to the farming interest of the United States. 

2, PORR BUSINESS OP THE WEST. 

The invnenso surplus grain of the Western States is converted into animal food, 
which supplies most of tho Union, besides a kirgo amount to foreign countHes. 
From the Patent Office ke{>ort foi* IB 17, we giuher tho items below : 

HOGS PACKED AT CKNCIN.NATI, 1833—1847. 

Yesr. No. of lloi^s. Price. Yeutr. No. of Hoga. Pric*". 

1833 85.000 1811. 160,000 34 a 3| 

1834 123,000 1842 220,000 2 a 2^ 

1835 ir>2,000 1043 250,000 If a 2 

1836 123,000 G a 6i 1041 240,000 2} a 2|1 

1837 103,000 .6 a7 1845 213,000 2^ a27-lO 

1838 182,000 34 a 4 1846 287,000 \ «^^\ 

1839 ..199,00Q 5 j a 6 1847 250,000 'i7-\0 b.*JL VVi 

1840 95,000,,,:. .3 aSi 

VOL. n.^^Mo. ih 5 
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ENTIRE PACKIN0 IN TBE WEST, 1844 — 1846. 

1844. 1845. 

Missouri 16,000 31,700 70,8M 

Tenneasee.. : 16,000 1,500 42;9T5 

Kentucky 91,000 JB3,800 21.%185 

Illinois 136,709 67,964 e»,15» 

Indiana 257,414 147,420: 251,236 

Ohio 560.748 415,538 420,833 

Miaorp<rtnt8 1,200 8,850 18,675 

Total 1,079,071 786,772 1,087,^01^ 

The estimate on 420,000 hogs, supposed to be packed at Cincimiati, in 1847-8, 
of 200 pounds each, gives the followmg distribution : 

1 50,000 barrels pork. 1,875,000 pounds star candles. 

21,000.000 pounds bacon. 5,200,000 '' bar soap. 

13,800,000 " No. 1 lard. 7,300,000 " fancy and soft MMp*. 

1,000,000 gallons lard oil. 50,000 '* prussiate of potash. 

The entire carcase weightofthe lot, when dressed, is computed thus : 

150,000 barrels pork^l96 pounds net 29,400.000 lbs. 

Bacon i 21,000,000 *• 

Numbor one, or leaf lard 13300,000 " 

Lard or grease run into lard oil, stearine and soap oleine 5,000,000 ' ** 

Inferior ^ase for soap... 1 1,000,000 •* 

Evaporauon, shrinkage, waste, cracklings and ofial for manure 13,800,000 " 

84,000,000 Um. 

The process of preparing lard at Cincinnati, is thus notIced,in the Report :-* 

" One vftabVuhmeDt, bssldet puttiaf up b«m», etc.. exteMively, it enfage^ ia •ztraetiaf tiM 
gr«Me from Um rest of the hog. Thi« will probably, the preient year, operate ngoa cMitj 
thoiuand hotgt. It hat teven l«rf e circular uokt — tix of capacity to hold each fifteen thooaaai 
pound*, and one to hold aix thoutand pound*— all grota. The«e receive the entire carcase, wllk 
the Axeeption of the hamt, and the mate iieubjected to tteam prOceet under a preature ofaeTaaQr 
poanda to the tqoare-inch, the effect of which dperation ia to reduce the wholoto one eoaaia. 
tenee, and every buno to powder. The fat it drawn off by cccka, and the reaiduum, a mere 
earthy tubatance, to far ufl made uae of, it taken away Ar manure. Betidea the kof a whieh 
reach thia factory in entire carcatet, the great maaa of heada, riba, back bonee, t^l pieeia, feelt 
and other trimmingt of the hogs, cut up at different pork houtea, are aubjected to Ibe aaaae pro- 
ceaa, in order to extract every particle of grease. This concern eloae will turn oat thiaaeaaoa 
three millions fix hundred thouaand pouuda lard, fivc-aiitha of which ia No^ i. Notbing can aar- 
paaa the purity a»d beauty of this land, which ia refined aa welt aa made ttnder ateam proceaaaa." 

Bristle dressing employs one hundred hands, and the sale, chiefly in Atlantic 
markets, brines about $55,000 annually. The blood of the hogs is roanufactiured 
into Prussian olue, and parts of other offal into prussiate of potash, which ia ex- 
tensively used in the pnut factories of New-Engumd, for coloring parposaa^ 

PRICE OF PORK IW NKW-TORK, 1823 — 1847. 

Year. Meat. Picklod. Year. Meaa. PicklW. 

1823 $1331 $978 1830 $23 13 $17 65 

1824 1378 1032 1837 2166 15 99 

1825 1383 1022 1838.... 2197 16 59 

1826 1155 784 1839 1932 157S 

1827 1321 862 1840 15 07 1296 

1828 1371 1006 1841 1136 948 

18^9 1279 1024 1842 9 27 723 

1830 1364 987 1843 10 32 959 

1831 1430 1113 1841 9 28 7 39 

1832 1377 1122 1845 12 13 951 

1833 1497 1153 1846 1050 878 

J834 1429 1021 1847 1500 125« 

1835 1696 1308 



y 
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EXPORTS OF PORK, 1831 — 1846. 

Tear. Barrett. Year. Barreli; Year. Barreb. 

1831 514263 1837 24,583 1842 180,039 

1882 83,025 1838 31,336 1843 .... 80,310 

1833 105,840 1839. 41,301 1844 162,689 

1834 83,961 J840 66,281 1845 161,609 

1835 61,827 1841 132,390 1846.., 190,422 

1836 22,540 

3.^-ORAIN CROP OP UNITED STATES, 1847. 

As frbasifl, the Patent Report takes the census returns of 1840, and adds 22 
per cent, for increase of production, by which the following svmmary is attained, 
in bushels: 



VmrUHet. Whole qnuntit^ raited. XTwedftr Seed, Remtaimmg. 

Indian Com 539,350.000 -.6,000,000 533,350,000 

Wheat 114,245,560 11,424,550 ...102,320,950 

Bye 29,222,700..... .3,652,587 25,570,113 

Bock wheat 11,673,500 723,343 ,.10,950,167 



694,491,700 21^4,480 672,691,220 

Com for animal feed, is,Btated by estimatioih as fioUows : 

CSrasimied by 5,289,516 horses, at 5 bushels per head 26,447,580 

" '' 18.265,344 neat cattle, at 1 bushel per head 18,265.344 

" " 25.000,000 sheep, at f ^ *' 6,250,000 

•• •' 35,000,000 swine, at 5 " " 175,000,000 

" Poultry 5,000,000 



it 



230,963,096 

To ascertain the surplus remaining for exportation, the Report furnishes a state- 
ment, condensed from tables, at length : 

WhetA. BmtheU. Surplue. 

QMntity produced in 1847 ..114,245,500 

" naed for seed .^. 11,424.550 

" conaumed.... ! 62,239,200 



73,663,750 40,58 1,75<^ 



JkdUm Cem. 
Qoantity produced in 1847 539,350,000 



M 



• 4 



used for seed , 6,000,000 

consumed by men 103,732,000 

consumed by animals 230,963,096 

uMd for distiUing, Slc 25,000,000 



365,695,096 173,654,904 



%ttntity produced in 1847 29,222.700 

" used forsoed... i 3,652,587 

•' consumption estimated 10.373,200 

" used for distilling, &o 10,Q(K^,QM^ 



%Kfa&;ifn ^^^^^ 
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Bnckmheta. Butkett. S»ptMi< 

Qaantity produced in 1847 11.673,500 

*' uaedforaeed 723,343 

" consumed 1 6,000.000 

6,723,343 4,950.93^ 

Total surplus for exportation to foreign countries 224,384,508 

The crop of oats, for 1847, is estimated at 167,867,000 bushels. 
" •« barley *^ ** 5.649,^50 ** 

" " beans and peas *• 50.000,000 •* 

" " potatoes •' « • 100.950,000 " 

♦' " rice '< *' 103,640,590 lbs. 



4. — IMPORTANT ANALYSTS OF CROPS, 

To the Farmer's Library, edited by J. S. Skinner, E^q , New-York, we are in* 

debted for tho following table from Johnston's Lectures, exhibiting the average 

produce of nutritive matter of different kinds from an acre of the usually ciilii> 

vated crops. 

Hu»k, or Starch, 'SmUbs 

Grots Produce. Woody Fibre. 8uf ar, die. dluten, Ac Oil or Fat Mattar 

hu$k. Ih». lb», lb$. lb». lb*. Iks. 

Wheat 25.. 1,500...- 225 ... 825.. ..150 to 280... 30 to 60 .. 30 

« 30.-1,800...- 270 ... 990....1S0to340... 36to'72 .. 36 

Barley .35.. l,8D0.... 270 .. .1,080.. ..210 to 260. .. 35to54 - 50 

•< 40.. 2,100...- 315 ...1.260. .. .25010 310... 42 to 63 .. 60 

0«ts 40.. 1,700.... 340 ...1,000-...23Q to 320... 60lol20.. 70 

«« 50.. 2,100.... 420 ...l,054....290to400... 76tol50.. 80 

Rye 25.. I,300....130lo260... 780.. ..130 to.2C0... 40 to 50 .. 26 

«< 30.. 1,600.... 160 to 320... 960.... 230 to 350... 48 to 65 ..32 

ludianCom 30.. 1.800.... 100 ...1,260.... 216 ... 90 to 170.. 27 

Buckwheat 30.. 1,300.... 320 ... 650.... 100? ... 5? .. 21 

Beans 25.. 1.600.... 160 ... ai0....380 to450... 32 to 48 .. 48 

« 30.. 1,900. ..• 190* ... 760....450to530... 38to57 .- 57 

Peas ..25.. 1,600.... 130 ... 600 380 ... 34 ,.48 

Toiu. 

Potatoes 6.. 13,500.... 540 ...2,400.... 270 ... 45 ..100 

«« 4 12. .27,000...- 1,080 ...4,800.... 510 ... 90 ..240 

Turnips 20. .45000...- 900 ...4,000...- 670 ... -130 ..309 

«' 30.. 67,000.... 1,340 ...6000.... 1,000 ... 200 ..450 

Carrots 25.. 56,000.... 1.680 ...5.600.-.. aiO ... 200 -.600 

MangcV-WunBel... 20. .45,000.... 900 ...4,950.... 900 ... ? -.450* 

Meadow Hay IJ.. 3,400.... 1,020 ...1,360.... 240 ... 70 to 170.. 220 

CloverHay 2.. 4,500.... 11,20 ...1.800.... 420 . ..135 to 225.. 400 

Pea Straw 2,700.-.- 675 ...1,200.... 330 .., 40 ..135 

WheatStraw 3,000.... 1,5«0 ... 900.... 40 ... 60 to 100. .150 

« 3,600.... 1.800 ...1,080.... 48 . . . 70 to 120. . 180 

Oat Straw 2,700 1,210 ... 050 36 ... > ..135 

« 3,500.... 1,570 ...1,200.... 48 ... ? ..175 

Barley Straw 2,100 1,050 ... 630 28 . .. ' ..105 

** 2,500.... 1.250 ... 750.... 33 ... ? ..125 

Rye Straw..: 4,000.... 1,800 ...1,500.... 53 ... ? ..160 

" 4,800...- 2^200 ...1,800.... 64 ... ? -.200 

The value of this table, in practice, is mainly in the feeding of stock, ^here 
the quantity acquired for nutrition can be thrown out, and waste avoided. Segar, 
gluten and oil, the highly nourishing properties of grain, are shown by ih» 
analysis. 
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6. — GOVERNOR MC DUFFIE's COTTON PLANTATION. 

A writer, in Au^sta, has lately had an opportunity of inspecting the valuable 
estate of this noble Carolinian, in Abbeville, 8. C. Ho speaks of it as a model 
ID every respect. 

"The plantation was commenced in 1831, with about three hundred acres; 
has been enlarged at various times to the capacity of 5,000 acres ; situated in the 
flat woods of Abbeville Distinct, six miles from the Savannah river. The numbec 
of negroes on the plantation is 175 ; of these many are employed at indoor occu- 
pations, leaving 102 field workers, many of whom are small, having but recently 
lelt the nursery, and a number of them women, who occupy much of tlieir time 
w attending to their children, so that the effective force of the plantation numbers 
y) task hands. The number of mules 24. I found that this force had prepared 
mod cultivated with ereat ease 750 acres of cotton, 325 of com, 10 of peas, pota- 
toes and squashes, 100 of wheat, and 300 of oats. The cotton was thinned to a 
stand toone stalk in a place; it was perfectly clean, and was the largest and most 
beautiful I had seen this year. The corn was particularly fine, ana promised to 
yield from 25 to 30 bushels pur acre : the wheat 10 bushels, and the oats 15 per 
acre, and the cotton 1000 lbs. per acre. These estimates were made by neigh- 
bors who are acquainted with the mode of culture, and who know that a greater 
yield than this had been obtaiued under the €ulministratiou of a former overseer, 
a Mr. Brooks. The building, fences and gates werdin fine order, and the whole 
crop in as fine a state of cultivation as the garden of an horticulturist who prides iu 
hb profession. Th« mules were fat, and the entire stock of sheep, cattle and hogs 
looked well. Here is a plantation cultivating over Ip acres of plow and hoe crop 
to the hand, and over 21 acres to the hand inclusive of small grain, and over 61 
acres to the horse ; what plantation can equal this ? Yet the entire crop clean, 
even and beautiful, and the condition of the land so perfectly fine and pulverized 
that, as was said by a great planter in the neighborhood, it could not be improved 
except bv the process of running it through a sieve. The whole secret of the 
•ucceas of Go\, McDuffio, as a planter, consists in his method of preparation, ma- 
viring and cultivation. 

" Tne following plan is adopted for cotton : if the ground to be prepared for 
cotton had been in cotton the previous year, the first operation is to piul up the 
stalks and lay them in the middle, between the rows; a hand then walks 
backwards and draws in the soil, leaves, and tracib from the ridges, with the hoe, 
npon the stalks that have been pulled up and deposited in the row, and on which 
he walks. This operation is called listmg in. The task for a hand is half an acre 
per day. After all is listed in, the turning shovel throws a furrow on each side 
which entirely hides the stalks and trash listed in ; this is the first use of the 
plow and two furrows fire made : two more furrows, run in like manner, jstu 
before planting, fiuishes the preparation, so far as the plow is concerned ; the 
boe then draws up from between the rows all the loose durt. Thus twice passing 
over with the hoe and four furrows of the plow makes a perfect preparation for 
planting on a ridge well manured with stalks and cotton trash, and whatever of 
weeds and ctoss that may be on the laud. But if the ground to be prepared for 
cotton had been in com or grain, or iullow, the same process exactly is observed, 
only thit one or more furrow of the plow is required, and that i» a rooter or 
broail shovel to lay off the rows into which the stalks, grass or stubble are drawn 
to bccoiu') manure for the cotton bod or ridge. When the period for planting 
arrives, the h.iuds are divided into three classes : 1st, The best hands, embracing 
those of go(Ml jiiilgment and ((uick motion. 2d, Those of the weakest and most 
ineflBcieut cIosh. 3d, The second clasa of hoc bund:*. 

'* Thus classified, the firnt class will run ahead and open a small h(de about 
seven to ten inches apart, into which the 2(1 class drop from four to five cotton 
seed, and th<^ third c\hss follow and cover with a rake. You have visited tliis farm 
and can tcstifv to the gnnduess of the stand of cotton, and to the regular and exact 
distance of tde stalks from each otlicr. The hoe is never permitted to pass 
betwf*en the cotton, it being thinned by the hand, and three-fourths ol an acre is 
a task for a lumd a day ; all boo work ui the cotton consists in scrik^vck^ \xv ^^ 
the ridges, occasionally assisted, if needed, with vfYiaX^* Ci\i.Qamx&. cx^ 



ISO 

th« hona-shop'; a mini valuabts invention, if I amnotiniitaken,i>rhi« — it is morfr 
like the •ciuter or biuzard plow, than an; uUier. It i> fixed to a rooier «u>ck 
One mulling of thia plow on the Bide of ihe ridge, it being verjr siiarp, ciit«. oc 
ecruM up all the Joang gnua, tbedirt tbat fatlBin lietweeu iherowsiB drawn up 
by the hoea, it boing iho nmiu oMect never to woik dowu the ridge, and alwaiw 
lu draw np whatever get< vcorked duwu. By ttiis metlicd tbe jjriiuiKl it ^najri 
well prepared ; the riiigus ^lUDured ; the cotton planled regularly without a waate 
■if aead : aiu^ng onough and to muiure a great many ucrM of com ; ten to devra 



■tun, thereby dispmaic 

" " »e of snata 

■a cloeo by eayinx, thai 
Got. Mcthtfiie'a plantation "a a model tbat oil ihoiilJ imitate. It u a model in 



^, with om^hair 
great expense of snatainin^ that anironl, to say nothing ul ita {irime o 
"Foanng that I may occupy too mach apace, permit u,- •-•--- ^- 



every departmeot of planing oom, or i . 

ncM of arrangenjeot, and in management of The ne: 

passed WDsI of the (kmed pIsulatiDoa of the Went." 



lOB, and for ui 
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sta. 



The operation of boring on Arleman Well having boon reanrapd by Mr. Welton, 
of Alabama, 1 purpoac, in accordance with my promise to hia Honor the Mayor, 
to continue Ilie cKominBtioD of the mailer bronchi up by the auger, imd (oreoonJ 
whatever may be of intcreat or boar npon ihn gsulogj of this region. 

The apringa wUoh aoiiply the wella of Charlmton are reached at from twdvp 
to eigbte«i feet. below the aarface, in atrvta of white and srayaandi with pobblei: 
these are anpported by other* of atiffbluo clay, and of e&y find »en-*holla uixnl, 
(indicative of the ft)nnslion koowu to gtulo^ats lu the poKl-plioceilC of LjreU.J 
below whiehisantralumofaaubatance resemtiibg peat. All of iheao atrata emit 
a fiDUd odor, and must not be penalrated in digging ; the water bmug au ofteiudve 
al la be onBt for use ; hence, the wella in the e\tr arc srldom more than Iwelv* 
or Mxleen re«t detrp. These wella are all dopemfnnl upon theroim; wtpch, [ler- 
colating from the aorface. are obatructed in their descent and bold by ihia im- 
pervioua layor of blue mod. In acaions of drought they become dry, or nanrly 
•o: and are at all timea but the receptoclea of the filth and otTacoiuiii^ of the 
anr&ce, waahed down by the raina. An ineibeuatible supply of goodnaler, at a 
deplh easily attainable, and at a coat placing it wilbtn the moana of prii-nte iudi- 
vidoala, boa ton^ bcoQ a great deaidenituin. Il is, Ibcrefore, with niut^h pletaore 
I Tel»T't the diacoverr of a water-beariug atratam underlying the ci^', which 
promiaea all that the oitijieas or Council can raoaonably deaire. '' Some ycore agu 
an experiment waa made in Cbarleelon by Mr. Longilreet, to obtain |ntra water. 
He penetrated the earth 57 feet — 30 feet by cicavatioD in the common way ; bill 
ibe cavi^ lilled so fuat with muddy brackieh wuter, that he abaDdoiicd thia plan 
and reaortcd to boring, by which he auccei^ded to reach 37 feel more, when the 
watar nebed up the tube to within 6 feel of the Burbce, yielding 15 gaUoni in a 
nunute, and resembling common well water in taMe and appearance, though 
poror."— (Jf'""'* SlalitHa, p. 30.) 

In the year lS3!t, Dr. Moaer, in boring for water, by nalbority of Comicil, in 
the Poor-house yard, penetrated and passed tbrongb a atratuin of coane sand and 
gravel between the dsplha of sixly.one and sixt^^even ft^l. " When moistened 
with water. (1 qnoto from bis report, MilU'a Statislica, p. 32.) it appeared to 
partake of the aatura of quickaniid, and evidenced the correctneaa of the conjeo- 
tnre, hj making ao mttch opposit^in to the sinking of our last iron tubes (which 
were G iorhee m dinmoter and i^ inotiea in bore,) that fiir every inch (he auger 
dcacendefl, il litled in tbe bore alKiut three Feet, again lu bo bored out : this kepi 
ua at hard labor more than ni month*, when, to tbe greet gratification uf tho 
oommiamoncra and relief of ibe laboren. on tlie I3tb January. 18^4, the pipes set- 
tled firmly at 67 feet, on a stramm of olive colored clay marl, which, when healed, 
"- 10 of a white color, and ao well presen-ed ita arch aa to tei 



^Ma ramocessarj'." 

Nolbing is said in his report about tbe maltr in Ihia stratnm, and it is pmnimed 
diat Dr, Muser did not teat its iioality or (|aanti^ ; or bed allowed the bad WUor* 
of tbe t^per aprings to become mixed with it. 
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Gen. BciiJMne. at tbe depth of fifty-three feet. RncDUOtered and aoan PUKd 
Ihrnngb ib's white aand and gravel uuderlyiog the pealy bItbIuiii. but unlike Dr. 
Miiser, he met with little or no retinliuice ; the powerrul lever need by Gen. Bria 
banc lo tbrce duwn bis wDoden cylindentKKni placed him lielnw iii ind could he 
bare exhanaled the water at inlervula in bis uyluider, lie woidd have been able tc 



A tlie diAvreuce in the nutm of Ibe upper, iqiddle, and lower spring Hu 
pipca being wooden cylindoi'B, it is presunieU were not sufficiently water richt in 
■amit of thin. Mr. Welton. who is now engnged upon a new bore, u 



mfeet. conaected by wrought iron banda put on wbi s ho, 
wnoso C"ntrHciii)a in cooling, rcmJcnt its joints nrarly, if not qoito, water dghlf 
Upon reiicbjni^ Ihitf lower bed of sand, he luuiidit nluioftt impossible to reduce tbe- 
waler rn 'lie tubes, and was feart'iil that the wsterfi'Din the middle springs (which 
it very oflVtimvo) had forced n paisage on tbi> outside of bis tube down to Uie lower 
end, Uirou);h which it entered, hly eiperience in dig^ng marl fmm this bed, 
about trn miles from tlio city, wliere 11 approaches w^lhm a few feet of llio sur- 
bce, assured me that ihit could not be the case ; but on the contrary, that the 
water umil coisc from leloir ; and at my sn^eestiob, the bnckewas again manned, 
•nd Mr. Wcllcin reduced the water to the joint of the third SBction of the tube. 
Lighuid candles were theu towA-ed, the Joints found to be perfectly tight, and 
ika water tube boitiiig mi from the lower end of the tube. In a slinrt lime it was 
•ritbin fix feet of the inrtlice, and fonnd to be fiesli uiil very palatabte. Bnoheta 
boingfillnil, it «onn lifM-nme ctcnr and wtlled, and was pnnioiuicnl by the many 
who frpely partook of ii (nmnng uham were fOme of our most respectable 
cIliMna) aoperi.ir to the vv.'ll iviitepof llio citv. 

By Ilio ordirinry tests, Ibc willn, Blc. wbich are fonad in ihe spring and well 
Water* pf this rejjiKu, were doreclid; bntthequantiliesof enoh hnve not yet been 
•suertnined. For tlio imrjiose iif n-asliing, it is iindoublcdiy belter tlian our com- 
BHiQ pump water, producing ivilh soap a good Uiher- 

Mr. Wflltnu thinks the supply will be abandant. a* the hnnt mnrl of the 
Eocene bn). which ii> impervloii» to mater, iinderlim it. lu a wont, good wbols 
Mme watercan be obljiincil in abuudance by Ixirinp and tntring to the depth of 
about *ixiy feet. Viewed in ageotugical liKht, it will be interesting to ascerlBin 
the siiaroe from whence lhe«e waters are nblaiiied. The hard marl, which ia the 
inperviuns siratum underlying the rands, in expoted on the banks of Aaldey riTer. 
abimt ten tniles from the city, a tittle below Ashly ferry, and many springl of fine 
watar are ftinnd flotving over it. t'arr's spring in St. Andrew's Parish, abont tmt 
nrile ftnm the ferry. hn> ncrer bom known to fiiil; it inuea from this smtnio of 
aand md gravel overlying the marl. In wet seaaons. when the swamps are over- 
iowed, smaller springs bnrsl out uroand it from ibe udes of the hill, ihe watv 
haoi&E apparently insofficient vent from (he main spring. 

AtlBtennlsdurinK (he last livo or seven yean tlie oonntry has tuflered from 
eueawve dnmghls. but this spring, at all times, ooald supply water lufBoieiit to 
flow to a few days the smul! ncn field ol soma S or 10 acres which sproidsotUat 
lu^wse. 

Al the plantation of Geo. Henry flmith, Esq.. on Gnom Croeh. and abattt the 
■une distance from Charleston. (1(1 miles) (here ia a spring of fresh water jetting 
e<tt from the bottom of the creek, and through the nit water. This hu been ei- 
acained by Mr. Welton. who has little doubt of the practicability of tnbnig so aa 
to etcludo the salt water, and raise the fresh water suRioienlly high to be avaiht- 
ble to flowing the e>ten<iive field* of ruBh-land which lurroanit it. 

m miderlying a 
This spring hsa been 
d to yield over a million of gallons per diem. 

1 . -'onod springs must be about the north edge of the "— -- --' 



I 

I ^^ ibem being tinind in the mtne etraliim as that under our city, must derrre , '\ 

^H^^fij^ Mpplies of water from the same sonrce. ^^HJ 

^^^^^E Very respevlfolly, your obedimt wrvanl, ^^^| 

^^^^H f BANGIS HOLKU. ^^H 
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COIHEBCIAL IISCELLANIES, ETC. 

1. SUGAR, COFFEE, PEPPER, INDIGO. 

Importations to, and stockfl on hand, at the placet designated, the SOth Aprif,. 
1847, and 1846, as follows : 



SUGAR. 



1847. 



■Importt.- 



'SiO€k9.- 



Hamburgh 11,900,000. 

Bremen 2,400,000. 

Amateniam 47,700,000. 

Rotterdam 19,'i0l).000. 

Antwerp 7,800,000. 

Havre 22,000,000. 

Bordeaux a700.000. 

Marseilles 10,000,000. 

Genoa 9,400,000. 

I^l^horn S.200,000. 

Trieate 28,100,000. 

Great Britain 270,400,000. 



1848. 1847. 

.22,200,00^ .'.. 6;500.000.. 

. 6,000.000 800,000.. 

.. 57,000,000 29,000,000., 

.. 23.600,000 14^4004)00.. 

.. 12,800,000 4,100,000.. 

. 9,.'>00,000 2,900.000.. 

.. 9,200,000 1,800,000.. 

.. 14,100.000 2,200,000.. 

.. 3.900,000 6,300,000.. 

.. 2,900,000 2,800,000.. 

. 30,800,000 .14,300,000.. 

.179,200,000 168^200,000.. 



.93.000.009 

. 5,800,000 

. 44.000,000 

.. 21,700,000 

.. 7,800^100 

. 9.700,000 

.. 7,000,000 

. 4|30O,00O 

.. S.700.000 

.. 2,200,000 

. 18,900,000 

.901,600,000 



Total ^.443,200,000. . . .371,800^000 253,300,000. . . .351,700,000 



COFFEE. 



-/flNporf*. 



-51Mb.— 



Hamburgh /. 95,700,000.. 

Bremen 3,800,000.. 

Amsterdam 28,300,000., 

Rotterdam 20,000,000.. 

Antwerp 11,800,000.. 

HaTre ..... .................. .14,000,000. . 

Bvdeaux 3,000,000.. 

BfarseiUes 5^000,000,. 

Genoa 2,500,000.. 

Leirfaorn 600,000.. 

Trieste 11,700.000.. 

Great Britain 7,200,000.. 



..26.500.000 16,500,000.. 

.. *>,JO(J,UUl/. ..•••.._... ... x,o0U,00v. , 

.31,100,060 31,000,000. 

.20,200,000 23,600,000. 

..14,600,000 8.900,000. 

..10,400,000 5,200,000. 

-. 3,400,000 3,800,000. 

.. 5k900,000 900,000. 

.. 9,900,000 900,000. 

.. 400,000 200,000. 

..14,800,000 7,900,000. 

.. 9,900,000 37,500,009. 



..99,500,000 

.. 3,700,000 

..M,70Q,000 

..34,000^000 

..16,400,000 

...11,300,000 

.. 4.400,000 

,.. 2,500,000 

.. 2,500,000 

.. 100,000 

...17.700.000 

. . .38,700,000 



Total 135,600.000... 143,100,000 13(^300,000. . .905,500,000 



PEPPER. 



Basm of 
100 Jb. 

Hamburjrh 18,148., 

Bremen 3,224.. 

Amsferdam 1,580. . 

Rotterdam 60112.. 

Antwerp none. 

Havre 178. 

Bordeaux 4,100 . 



-Jfbi^ortr- 



BaiT" of 

100 lb. 



7,899. 
1,597. 
1.960. 
1,876. 
none, 
none , 
600. 



MarselUes 2,100 7,H04 

Crenoa none none 



Bairsof 
100 lb. 



■Sioekt 



Bags of 

1001b. 



. 8,500 10,005 

400 nones. 

. 2,400 300 

. 2,320 3,650 

.15,378 90,598 

250 none. 

.18,W0 12,000 

. 4,8.TO 7,510 

. 8.400 none. 



T^»hom 450 990 3.000 1.190 

Trieste 1,254 none 29,254 12.432 

Great Britain 15,200 18,500 71,000 82,000 



Total. 



.52,446. 



.41,9tf.. 163,759. 14^60* 
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INDIGO. 

, Imports, % . Stocks. - ^-x 

Chests ChesU Chests ChesU 

E. India. E. India. E. India. E. India. 

Hamburfh 1,192 1,582 280 490 

Bremen 27 13 , 23 «7 

Amsterdam 4,152 3,061 4.570 4,400 

Rotterdam 3,848 3,804 4,670 5i28I 

Antwerp 242 Ill 41 72 

Havre 2,495 115 7,728 6,671 

Bordeaux 620... 332 3,300 2,312 

Marseilles 68 143 23 138 

Genoa 118 90 150 185 

Leghorn 56 69 170 145 

Tnoste 118 103 480 490 

Great Britain 4,442 4,390 29,024 28,994 



Total 17,378 13,613 50,450 49,075 

2. GROWTH OP TEXAS COTTON SUGAR. 

The following statements, extracted from the Galveston News, famish interett- 
ing infonnation respecting the Ootton and tSagar production of Texas : 

In 1829, the whole cotton croip of Texas was about 500 bales ; from that time 
to 1835, it had increased to between 3 and 4000 bales. In 1840, it amounted to 
about 8000 bales ; since which time there have been three seasons of nearly a 
total failure, one occasioned by heavy rains, and two by the worm or caterpillar. 
The crop of '46 amounted to about 8000 bales, which was probably not more than 
half an avqrage crop. The crop of M7, all of which has not yet reached our market, 
will exceed 40,000 bales. This shows an increase of about 33 1 per ct. per annum 
for the last eight years. In these statements we omit altogether the crop of 
Eastern Texas, which ha9 been shipped by way of Bed River to New-Orleans, 
and the amount of which has been estimated variously, some even making it 
equal to the whole crop of all the rest of Texas. It is necessary here to remark 
that the aggregate of our cotton crop has been diminished, by the increased atten- 
tion paid to sugar, to the amount of 2000 or 3000 bales ; and the same cause is 
likely to operate more effectually in future as a check upon the increase of cotton. 

Sugar has been made in Texas to a very limited extent and for domestic asM* 
for many years ; but no mills for manufacturing it as an article for market or ex- 
port, have been introduced till very recently. The first export of sugar vmB 
about 50 hhds. of the crop of 1846. Of the crop of last year (1847) the export 
has amounted now to 500 hhds. which will be increased to about 600. The 
whole of that crop does not vary much from 2000 hhds. So that about 1,400 find 
a market at home. Full half of that crop was probably destroyed by the early frost 
last fall. This year the production, with a favorable season, will amount to at 
least 5000 hhds. and probably more ; and the amount will increase probably fiiU 
50 per cent, per year for some years to come. 

Two years and a half since, we travelled the country from Seguine to New- 
Braunfels, Han Antonio, and other interior towns. There was not then a single 
settler on the Gibolo, nor could one be found on the whole route from San Antomo 
to New-Braunfels, nor from the latter place to Austin. A gentleman just from 
New Braunfels, where he has resided ever since that town was built, informs us 
that all this country is now scattered over with small, but flourishing and prosper 
ous fiurms. The Cibolo and other streams in the vicinity of San Antonio are filled 
up with continuous settlements. Now-Braunfels has more than doubled in size, 
and the Guadalupe below to Seguine is covered with many small and some pret^ 
large plantations cultivated by negroes. The town of Fredericksburg on the 
Fierdenales has also greatly increased, and the surrounding country is said to be 
filled with an industriouj) population of German farmers. Settlements have been 
made still higher upon the Llano and San Saba, and all of them are prosperous 
and undisturbed by Indians. We are glad to learn that the German colonists 
there have thu; year planted an abimdanco of com which, in many instances, is the 
first agricultural experiment ever made in that region. This crop is remarkably 
fine, and far exceeds the expectations of the emigrants. They have had fine sea- 
sons of rain, and the com is now so nearly matured that it is out of all danger from 
drought. The same is also the case in Castro's Colony on the Medina. Theri ara 
three or four settlements of the German Commumite on t)fciQ lAano TixasX^vco^ 
neaity one hoadred, who are said to bo very int^li^^t wod «Qt«i^iruKvii^\ ^^ 
mtmify jraaug men Atproseot they haye no women unoQ^^wai. 
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3.— OUR TREATY WITH GRENADA AND THE PASSAGE OF THE ISTHMUS 

OF PANAMA. 

Akticle 35. The United States of America and the republic of New Granada de- 
siring to make as durable as possible the relations which are to be established between 
the two parties by virtue of this treaty, have declared solemnly^ and do agree to the 
following points : 

1st. For the better understanding of the preceding articles, it is and has been stipu- 
lated between the high contracting parties, tliat the citizens* vessels, and merchan- 
dise of the United Slates shall enjoy in the ports o( New Granada, including those 
of the part of the Granadian territory generally denominated iW/wT/jro/Pa^MMwa, 
from its southernmost extremity until the boundary of Costa Kica, all the exemp- 
tions, privileges, and immunities concering comraeice and navigation, which are now 
or may herealter be enjoyed by the Granadian citizens, their vessels, and merchan- 
dise, and that this equality of favors shall be made to extend to the passengers, cor- 
respondence, and merchandise of the United States, in their transit across the said 
territory from one sea to the other. The Government of New Granada guaranties to 
the Government o( the United States that the right, of way or transit across the isth- 
1H11S of Panama upon any modes of communication that now exi?t, or that may be here- 
after constructed, shall be open and free to the Government and citizens of the 
United States, and for the transportation of any articles of produce, manufactures, or 
merchandise, of lawful commerce, belonging to the citizens of the United States; that 
no other tolls or charges shall be levied or collected upon the citizens of the United 
States, or their said merchandise thus passing over any road or canal that may be 
made by the government of New Grenada, or by the authority of the same, than la. 
• under like circumstances, levied upon and collected from the Granadian citizens ; that 
anjr lawful produce, manufactures or merchandise belon^ng to the citizens of the 
United States thus passing from one sea to the other, in either direction, for the pur- 
pose of exportation to any other fore.gn coontry, shall not be liable to any import 
duties whatever ; or, having paid such duties, they shall be entitled to drawback 
upon their exportation ; nor shall the citizens of the United States be liable to any 
duties, tolls or charges of any kind to which native citizens are not ^ubjecte^ for thus 
passing the said isthmus. And, in order to secure to themselves the trhnquiland con- 
stant enjoyment of these advantages, and as an especial compensation for the said 
^advantages, and for the favors they have acquired by the 4th, 5th, and 6th articles of 
this treaty, the United States guaranty positively and efficaciously to New Grenada, 
by the present stipulation, the perfect neutrality of the befbrementioned isthmus, with 
the view that the tree transit from the one to the other sea may not be interrupted or 
embarrassed in any future time while this treaty exists ; and in consequence, the Uni- 
ted States also guaranty, in the same manner, the rights of sovereignty and property 
which New Granada has and possesses over the said territory. 



4.— OUR TREATY WITH MEXICO AND THE SOUTH-WESTERN BOUNDARY 

OF THE UNITED STATES. 

ARTrcLi V. — ^The boundary line between the two Republics shall commence in the 
Gulf of Mexico, three leagues from land, opposite the mouth of the Rio Grande, oth- 
erwise called Rio Bravo del Norte, or opposite the mouth of its deepest branch, if it 
should have more than one branch emptying directly into the sea ; from thence up the 
middle of that river, following the deepest cnannel, where it has more than one, to the 
point where it strikes the southern boundary of New Mexico ; thence, westwardly, along 
the whole southern boundary of New Mexico (which runs north of the town called 
Paso) to its western termination; thence, northward, along the western line of New 
Mexico until it intersects the first branch of the River Gila, (or if it should not interj 
sect any branch of that river, then to the point on the said line nearest to such branch, 
and thence in a direct line to the same;) thence down the middle of the said branch 
and of the said river, until it empties into the Rio Colorado ; thence, across the Rio 
Colorado, following the division line between Upper and Lower California to the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

The southern and western limits of New Mexico mentioned in this article, are those 
laid down in the map entitled" Map of the Uwted Mm' ran States, as orsranized and 
defined by various Acts of the Coiifrress of the said RefnMic, emd construrted areorddng 
to the best authorities, Rtvised 'Edition, Pitblis/ted at NewYork, in 1947, hffJ. 
Dis$ume4l,^^ of which J map a copy is added to this treaty, bearing the signs, 
tnres and seals of the undersigned plenipotentiaries. And, in order to preclude all 
dUBculty in UMoiog apoa the ground uie limit separating Upper from Lowe^ Cali^- 
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nia* it is agreed that the said limit shall consist of a straight line draiwn from the mid- 
dle ofthe Rio Gila, where it unites wiih the Colorado, to a point on the coast of the 
Pacific Ocean distant one marine l.'aguc due sooth of the southernmost point ofthe 

g)rt of San Diego, according to the plan of the snid port made in the year 1782, by 
on Juan Pantoja, second sailing master of the Spanish fleet, and publislied at Madrid 
iu the year 1802, in the atlas to the voyage of the schooners Stuil and Mexicana, of 
which plan a copy is hereunto added^ signed and sealed by the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries. 

In order to designate \he boundary line with due precision, upon authoritative maps, 
and to establish upon the ground landmarks which shall show the limits of both re- 
publics, as described in the present article, the two Governments shall each appoiDt 
a Commissioner and a Snr\'eyor, who, before the expiration of one year from the date 
of the exchange of ratifications of this Treaty, shall meet at the port of San Diego, and 
nroceed to nm and mark the boundar>' in its whole course to the mouth of the Rio 
Bravodel Norte. They shall keep journals, and make out plans of their operationy ; 
and the result axjrreed upon by them shall be deemed a part of this treaty* and shall 
have the same force as xi it was inserted therein. Tlie two governments will amica- 
bly agree regarding what may be necessary for these persons, and also as lo their re- 
spective escorts, should such be necessary. 

The boundary line established by this article shall be religiously respected by each 
ofthe two republics, and no change shall ever be made therein, except by the express 
and frt*e consent of both nations, lawfully given by the General Government of each, 
in conformity with its own Constitution. 

Art. VI.— The vessels and citizens of the United States shall, in all time, have a 
free and unintemipted passage by the Gulf of Califomia,and by the river Colorado below 
its confluence with the Gila, to and from their possessions situated north of the boon- 
dary line defined in the preceding article ; it being understood that this passage is to 
be by navigating the Gulf of California and the river Colorado, and not by land, -with- 
out the express consent ofthe Mexican Government 

l(, by the examinations which may be made, it should be ascertained to be practica- 
ble and advantageous to construct a road, canal, or railway, which should in whole 
or in part run upon the River Gila, or upon its right or its left bank, within the »pace 
of one marine league from either maririn ofthe river, the Governments of both repub- 
lics will form an agreement regarding its construction, in order that it may serve 
equally for the use and advantage of lx)th countries. 

Art. VII.— The river Gila, and the part ofthe Rio Bravo del Norte lying below the 
southern boundary of Jfew Mexico,being, agreeably to the fif\h article, divided in the 
middle between the twor<M>ubIics, the navigation oifthe Gila and ofthe Bravo below 
the said boundary shall be free and common to the vessels and citizens of both coun- 
tries ; and neither shall, without the consent of the other, construct any work that 
may impede or interrupt, iu whole or in part, the exercise of this right, not even for 
the purpose of favoring new methods of navigation. Nor shall any tax, or conlribo- 
tion, under any denomination, or title, be levied upon vessels, or persona navigatinf 
the same, or upon merchandi.<e or eflccts transported thereon, except in the cate of 
landing upon their shores. If, for the purpose of making the said rivers navigable, or 
for maintaining them in such state, it should be necessary or advantageons to estab- 
lish any tax or contribution, this shall not be done without the consent of both Gov- 
ernments. 

The stipulations contained in the pesent article shall not impair the territorial rights 
of either republic within its establisned limits. 

5. LAW CASE. DAYS OP GRACE. 

A very important case has lately b<^en decided in New Orleans, and the decision 
will, if confirmed by the Supreme Court of Louisiana, lead to a revolution in the 
system of drawing drafts upon Northern cities. It seems that a certain banking firm 
in New-Orleans liiad drawn several bills, pavable at sight, upon their correspondent 
banking establishment in New York, which bills were not paid on presentation, the 
drawers failing between the lime ofthe drawing ofthe bills in New Orleans and their 
am\Til in New York. The bills were protested on the first day of presentation and 
refusal to pay, and returned for recourse against the drawers. The latter, being sued, 
pleaded in defence that three days of trrace were not allowed on the bills, and that the 
demand and protest should have' been made on the third day following the first demand. 
The holders of the bills r(>plied that., by custom of merchants in New York,nodaysof 
grace upon sight bills were given, and it was usual to protest on a first refusal and ofTered 
to prove this by the evidence of a number of exchange dealers. To the introduction of 
evidence to this efl'ect the defendants (drawers ofthe bills) objected, N'cause the 
elementary writers and the various judicial dicta held positively that daysof ^race mjist 
be given on sight drafls, and no evidcikce of cuslonv coa\d V>«i ^AmWVeA \o ^J^-'*^ ^ 
"nry pomtivehw. The letraed coimsel^ the ^«ittlff», WAm% ^ ^^ \i»»,^w 
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6. — ^THE OLDEN TIME IN NEW-ORLEANS AND YELLOW FETBR. 

Oar friend Maunsel White, who has made a part of New-Orleans, and in many 
respects magna parg, for a longer period than the American history of the city 
extends, favors us occasionally with some most interesting reminiscences of the 
" olden time.*' We published last year his descent of the river in a flat boat in 
1801, and the incidents of that " wild and perilous adventure," which might have 
deterred a stouter spirit. There is a world of romance in the history oitkotedayt, 
bat it has all passed from ours, and has been gone ever since, in an unhappy hour, 
Falton dreamed of the steamboat, and sent it puffing and blowing over our waters. 
We can fancy the keen interest of the boatman, the anxious and inquiring pasaeu- 
gws, the busy preparations, and the thousand hair breadth 'scapes of the voyage 
then: 

" In dreams they fearful precipices tread, 

Or riiipwreck'd, labor to some distant shore : 
Or in dark churches walk among the dead — 

They wake with horror and dare sleep no more." 

. However, we have a sketch to present the reader, showing how the great com- 
mercial Tyre, with her merchant fleets traversing every ocean upon earth, looked 
in her " swaddling clothes," creeping about on hands and knees, lisping English, 
fifty years ago or thereabouts; for to this deponent's memory "runneth not counter.'' 
The cobwebs of half a century hang heavily here. We seem to have reached a 
dim antiquity indeed, and wonder whether Homer or Agamemnon were not con' 
temporary. In good sooth, in running back thus to those fabulous epochas, our 
friend looms up in fancy as a very Methuselah ! But the frosts of all this period 
have fallen lightly ; or he has found, (perhaps in Plaquemines,) that perennial 
spring, sought so vainly and despairingly in Florida, by the men of yore. 

However, our friend is scarcely yet a atxegenarian, and has much still to do 
in his day and generation, and seems little disposed to ei\]oy altogether the olitan 
cum dignitate of country life and hospitalities. We find him in the councils of the 
State at all times ready to serve as he was to defend her in the days of Hickory 
Packingham. We hear of his deeds of practical good daily. His labors in behalf 
of the University of the State have been unremitting and important. rWe are 
familiar with his valuable donation for the establishment of a branch of CommereitU 
Instruction and Political Economy, These things he will not forgive us for men- 
tioning ; and for them and divers others of a like complexion, there will most 
undoubtedly have to be a retribution hereafter. " Strike, but hear me," at least ! 

J. D.. D. Dc Dow, Esq. 

Sir, — The morning was calm and bright. A cloudless sun poured down its 
ra^s, and the waters of the Mississippi were smooth and still, except when slightly 
agitated by the ripple made by the stroke of our oars. We landca our fleet of flat 
boats a little above Gravier, and within ten steps of Tchapitoulas streets, at 10 
o'clock in the morning on tho 1st of August, 1801, after a passage of 60 days from 
Louisville in Kentucky. The writer, then a mere lad, thought New-Orleans to be 
a very queer looking place, and was astonished at the jargon of strange tongues. 
The city at that time was in the hands of the Spaniards, and Don Manuel Salccdo 
Governor. It was a fortified town. There vra^ a mont or ditch cut around it, and 
an embankment with palisades and several small redoubts placed at convenient 
angles. These works were in a state of decay at that time, and were of no de- 
fence to the city. They ran from the river where Canal street now is, back to 
Rampart street, thence down to Esplinade street, and from Esplinade to the river, 
below where tho mint now stands. There were throe gates, through which 
people paaaed from 6 o'clock in the morning until 9 o'clock at night, when they 
ware Mbat, At each gate wu placed a wittcy^box with a oorporal'i goard. la 
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those days of Spanwh rale a corporal was an important man, and marched before 
the Governor, when ho took his evening's walk on the levee, to clear the way 
Khoold any one dare approach him, without a low bow, or without leaving a wide 
birth. The free and easy Kcntuckians were particularly obnoxious, as they coald 
not comprehend why a more man in the shape of a Cioverpor should bo any better 
than themselves, anil looked with astonishment at the deference paid by the 
Spaniards to such a decrepid old fellow as Governor Salcedo then was4 

The day after our arrival a case or two of yellow 4ever was reported in the 
city, and wo hired a house in tho Faubourg St. Mary, in Poydrass-street, between 
Magazine and Tchapitoulas streets, the only house at that time in that square ez* 
copt one. This place was tlicn considered in the country, and beyond toe limits 
of yellow fovor! It wiis a low^ one story building, with four rooms in the body 
and two galleries. While the family with whom I resided were arranging thu 
residence, I was occupied unloading the boats then laying at the levee in front of 
Tchapitoulus street. Oiu' cargo was rolled out and across that street into the stores 
of Mr. Lylle Jaspie, who then lived at the comer of Gravier street, fronting the 
river. On the other side of Gravier street lived the captain of the port, in a wooden 
frame buildin^^ On the comer of Common street there stood a small sailors 
boarding-house, and between that and the gate or ramparts of the city there was no 
building of any kind, but only an open piece of ground, extending tirom the river 
to the woods, at that time n<it cleared away beyond where tho State-house now 
stands. All that space of ground between Common, Poydrass, Magazine, and 
Carondelet streets was use<l for vegetable gardens. Where the St. Charles Hotel 
now stands, and all the buildings between Gravier and Common streets, was old 
Mr. Percy's cabbage ganlen ! 

But I am digressing — I must return. After we got out our cargoes of flour, to- 
bacco and pork, and the bands were paid off, ond all our bold Kentuckians had 
started for their far homes, we began to think of selling out. In the meantime, 
the yellow fever began to spread, and a gentleman from Kentucky, who came 
down and lived with us, and who was continually out in the city, took it, but es- 
caped after eight days' illness. Mrs. E. was then taken down, and died in a few 
days. This event broke up our house-keeping, and Mr. E., with his only child, 
and the writer, took up our abode in the city at Madam Chabbot's, a house as 
well known at that period as is the St. Charles now. The fever coutinuedy and 
several were taken to their long homes from this hou&e. Mv room was opposite 
to what was called tho Hospital Uoom, out of which 1 saw a fellow-boarder taken 
tho day before. Alas! there was no help for it, but to take my chance. On 
Monday ni^hr, after about one week's residence here, I found myself sine enough 
" a case," and in the morning, not having made my appearance at breakfast, a 
servant, di.«patched to my room, told the story of my fate. Doctor Flood was sent 
for ; ho came, looked at my tongue, felt of my pulse, gave me some medicine 
and left me. In the meantime, in came Nanny, a great stout, strapping Negro 
woman, who wrapped me up in a sheet, took me up in her arms as one might take a 
baby, and carrie<l me oiX nolens voUriB to the hospital-room, where she placed me 
in a bed. occupied, perhaps, before, by hundreds who had died. I became very 
sick. The medicine had its effect, and Nanny was very attentive. Wednesday 
passed with one other </</«o— and on Thur^^day morning. Madam Chabbot, a good 
nearteil lady, and by birth an Irish woman, came to see me. I was dozing away. 
She lifted up tho mosquito net, and tho room being dark, took a long, steadfast 
look at me, pursed up her mouth, shook her head, and departed. I remember 
that look to this day ; but I said to myself, somewhat out of humor, ** I am a 
l>ettcr fellow yet than you think for, old woman — zounds !" and turned myself 
in a hurry in the bed. In a few minutes in came Nanny, bringing something on 
her shoulders very much in my fancy like a coflio. I exclaimed involuntarily. 
" What now 7" The energy wi'.h which I spoke, roused the old woman, and 
she came cpiickly to the bed-side, drew up the net, and looked at me in seeming 
srirprise. " Wlial's the idea, Nanny." said I ; " are you about to btiry me alive T" 
"No," said she, "don't you see it is nothing but a bathing-tub !" suspecting at 
once that I had mistaken it for a coffin. " Ah ! well," said I, somewhat relieved, 
I must confess, by tho announcement. "Where is the Doctor?" "He is 
comin?, and will be here beforo I get tho water ready. Doctor Dcl\i%<a vmibl 
made nis appearance, and ordered Nanny to pVace me \n>\\e \n^^* ^f^womtMifc 
said tbaa doae; for in Swanj\ arms there waa no ^ine mk\cV\fkt(^« «tA ^^^^"^^ 
»et me ia the tab, with m woooh at stout aaheTaeU on encVi s\de, "wi^ %\aarfA>DM 
•fooki wBter in tbw buds. On they poured it« uaagiro^t \ »w w m> ^ 
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backet. It Heemed ns if the very Mississippi were poarinff over me. The shock 
was terrible, but I had no time for reflection. I was quickly taken oat, wrapped 
in a dry blanket, and placed on a table, like a dead man. All now commenced 
robbing with dry towels, with all their might and main. They then put me into 
bed> on a new well*airad mattress and clean sheets, and covered me over with 
blankets, until I thought I should have been suffocated.* The doctor left without 
utteriog an other word. I begged Nanny to take off some of the blankets, telling 
hmr I waa better, and did not wish to smother. She indulged me in this very 
natonl wish the moment she found my skin warm. I began very soon to perspire 
IfMly, and 6naUy fell asleep, and did not wake until late on the morning of the 
neit dkj, (Friday ;) Nanny was near me, and with a smile on her gnim coante- 
vanoa, aaked how I felt. ** Hungry !** said I, fiercely, *' you imp of darkness." 
The good Madam Chabbot, heaven rest her, was soon at my bed-side, took me 
by the band, and seemed happy to think I was safe. " But don*t be imprudent," 
she charged me. The next morning, Saturday, I was up, rather weak, to be 
•are, but still oared of yellow fever. Thanks to God, a good consutution, the 
Doctor and Nanny, etc.* 

I am yoar obedient servant, 

MAUNSEL WHITE. 



/. — ^THE BRITISH REyENDE. 

An abstract of the net produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the years and 
quarters ending the 5th of July, 1847 and 1848, showing the increase or de- 
crease thereof. 

Yean ending July 5. Quarten endiaff Jnlr s. 

1847. 1848. 1847. 184a 

£ £ £ £ 

Costoms 18,792,348.. 17,888,988 4,519,119. .4,447,832 

Kzciso 12,733,998.. l->,263,233 3,29 1,052.. 3,473,803 

Stamps 7.201.797.. 6,449,108 1,869.464.. 1,557,640 

Taxes 4,325,732.. 4,306,703 2,075.00 1.. 2,034.133 

Property Tax 5,491,936.. 5,411.253 1,036.517.. 988,401 

Fgst-Ofliice 854.000.. 787.000 215.000.. 136.000 

Crown Lands 112,000.. 71,000 — .. 10,000 

Miscellaneous 307,621.. 230,201 7,461.. 89,022 



Total Ordinary Revenue 49,8 1 9,432 . . 47,407,486 13,013,6 1 4 . 12,736,83 1 

China Money 227,644.. 455,021 — . — . 

Imprest & other monies. 208.190.. 187,408 88,632. 88,805 

Repayments of Advances 804,843.. 422,485 137,944. 86,813 

Total Income 51,060,109 48,472,400 13,240,190 12,912,449 

8. — POSTAL REFORM. 

The law recently passed by Congress, known as the Retaliatory Act, is very vexa- 
tioos and annoying in its provisions, and has given uuiversal dissatisfaction in this 
community. The charge upon American letters in England when taken by our 
steamers, to fie sure is too great, but wc do not see how we remedy the evil by taxing 
the letters an cfiiial amount here. The cost of taking letters and papers under the 
new law from New-Orleans to Liverpool, is as follows : — 

Lf>tt9T9. Paper*. 

New Orleans to New-York $0 10 $0 3 

" Retaliation" lax 24 4 

Steamer postage 24 4 

58 U 

These char^ are enormous, and cannot bnt have a most injurious effect upon the 
now friendly mtcrcourse between the two countries. Upon newspapers, the tax is 

*CaU wMturAemld never be applied in the Uud aUgm of yellow fever, or oo • week! 
'-- Bat t Mimeumtf Mien, ifmpotted al Iks proper aopwat, it wovid prove sa 
'. iSsrans/ vart Healed iaJSDJ laths saaavaoriaaA asailf til t««e««N4. 
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doubly severe. Thousands who now send a paper across the Atlantic, must now» 
from motives of economy, abandon the practice. The cost of English pnpers to 
American pubh]»hcrs is also increased to an onerous degree, A London daily cofltt 
five pence sterling;-, which gives a yearly 

Cost of. SSI 20 

Postage - 12 52 

Cost for year. $43 72 

Few papers in New York have less than four I/ondon dailieSf to say nothing of the 
large numoer of weeklies, that go to make up an amount equal to the whole subwifa^ 
tion list of a country press, which depends upon its city exchanges for newa. T^a 
whole operation of the rctaliiitory law is vexatious and uiiprodoctiveol' the least good* 
and the sooner Congress repeals it the better, for every reading or writing person in 
the country. 

9. VENEZUELA. — MARACAIBO BLOCKADED. DECREE. 

Art 1, Tlie port of Marncaibo, and coasts adi'aeent,* are declared to be in a state of 
blockade. This blockade will, for the present, be effected by a divisicm of the nuari- 
time force, composed of six vessels of war : this number to be hereafter increased. 

Art. 2. VeHsels of war of friendly or neutral nations are permitted to enter, remain 
in, and sail from Marac^ibo, the government being persuaded that they will not^ in 
anv way, assist the conspirators. 

Art. J5. The blot^kading force will prevent the entry of all merchant vessels ; and 
any intending to enter after noiice that the blockade exists, shall be detained and 
adjudicated according to law and inteniatioiAil rights. For the notice al>ove alluded 
to, eight days are fixed for the Island Curacoa, and its dependencies; fifteen for the 
oUier West India Isiaiids ; forty for the United States and Europe, from the date of 
this decree, t 

Art. '1. Vcs^ls coming from distant ports, and which can show that they had no 
knowledge of the blockade, shall not be in any way molested ; they shall not, how- 
ever, be permitted to enter 3Iaracaibo, but may proceed whithersoever they deter* 
mine. 

Given under mv hand, and the seal of the Executive Power, and countersignc^d by 
the Secretary of ^tate, of War. and of Marine, in Caraccas, lllh May, 18^18, I9ih year 
of the law, and .*i8th of Independence. 

(Signed) Diego B. UtsAinJA. 

By or«Ier of his Excellency the Vice-President of the Bepublic. in charge of the 
Exi^itive Power, the Secretary of Slate of the Departments, of War, and Marine. 
Venezuelan Consulate, ZUl June, 1S18. Francisco IIIejia. 
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\.OrtaVnili$anfloth^r Poems, ByJamesM.Iicgard. Boston : W. D. Ticfcnor. 1648. 

We are indebted to the author for a copy of a neat little volume with this ctptioo. 
It embraces a cullection of those cflusions of his pen, which have given him at a very 
early age, a high repuiation in sons:. Many of the piiH^es have jiiuch mcrity and they 
are all characterised by a true poetic fervor and tenderness. W«* knew the amhor in 
more youthful limes; and it was our fortune to share the instructions of a comoMM 
alma mater. He had even then began to assume position. It rejoices us^ after a 
lapse of several years, to find liini still upon the bright roud to fame. 

From the volume bef«>re us, we extract a few verses on the death of Hugh 8, 
Legar.'f which we have always thought very fine. 

* Bjr a minute of the Srcretarj of Stale, dated 17th May, 1849, tha " eiMfls adjamal to Mara- 
caibo" coiDpriM.' all wiiliin wlmt i» ]in)p<Tly culled the '' Saco de M«racaib<»,** haiwMD CapeSaa 
RiiniaD, io ibu pniiiuula of Paraguaiia, ami tbe " Punta de la Eapada,** la the Peaiaaalaof 
GfMKera. 

t By the vatnc minute, thejie termi ofnntice are partially eitended, via. : fbr ve»iel« romiBg flmn 
Europe, tti GO day»; from Dfmerara anil the W c«t Inilie*, (exeopllnfr Curacna end ilMlfpead- 
eocies. St. Tliomu^ and Santa Ouz.) 3U dnyn. I>uriuj{ the terna of aotice reHpeclivfly allowed, 
' the HlockaJiiip Sfiuadron will iiutify to all merchant vei'»ola the exiacence of the ISiockade bj a 
■laete on the ve^^r^ regbtcr, dec. ; eod only in case of atteapUuf , aftac ma>^ waMftft«\ft«tMm« 
will veMOtt be detained. 
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ON THE DEATU OF A KINSMAN. 
I iXX an eagle wiDfring to the kua — Like old Diiinctrius the ana had he 

Who eayeth bim nny ? BeholJ to long, 

lie fiances down from where bis win; hath won : Now thing* of earth no longer coald he 
His heart i* »tout, his flight has scarce begun — And in hiit car hAug Immortality 

Oh hopes of clay ! A pleasant boni^. 

Saw he not how upon the cord was lain Icarus like ho fell when warm and near 

A keen swift Khafl ; The sunshine smiled : 
How death wrought out in every throbbing vein, He rose strong-pinioned in hit high career- 
In every after Hgony of pain Tbf duH remains, thy eloriout tpirit where 
His bitter craA ! Miner ra'» ektld i 

Therefore him Fame had written fair and high 

Upon her scroll, 
Who fell like sudden meteor from the sky — 
Who strenuous to win at last did die 

L'cn at the goal. 

2. Index to the Revi&ics nnd Periodicals of the day, by the Brolbere in TTnity Society 
of Yale College. New-York: G. P. Putnam. 1848. This volume supplies a valuable 
place in reg<< rd to every library. It is the result of immense labor, out will save in- 
anitely more in the usages to which it may be applied. We have oAen and often had 
10 SMurcb over a hundred muHty books to iind what at a glance this index gives. We can 
tell where to put our very linger upon information upon almost every subject of the 
most valuable kind, which is scattered through the reviews and magazines that have 
been published in the last fifty years, in Europe and America. The whole number of 
books indextd in the volume is .060. The present edition being nearly exhausted, a 
new one will be published, containing in aadition, the names otall the authors to ar- 
ticles in the North American, a list of American publications, dec* The price of the 
work «8 very low, and all should have it. 

3. The Western Journal, ol Agriculture, Manufactures, &c., &c., by M. Ttrvcr & 
T. F. Risk. St. Louis, monthly. June, IS'18. With the present number, the first volume 
of this interesting magnzine closes. We have watcheu its progress with mnch interest 
and favor. Established in the heart of the north-west, and embracing all the extensive 
interests of that prosperous section of the Union, this publication ought to receive a 
large support. We have always welcomed it to our table for the information it 
imparts. The original papers are always numerous and the selections good; the 
senior editor, Mr. Tarver, we have known a long time as a very able writer and 
thinker. To his enterprize. we wi.«<h, with all our heart, " God speed." 

4. Farmers- Library : John S. Skinner. June, 18-18. We have not had time yet to 
pay our i«*spects to this veteran agricultural editor, "who has now become the pro- 
prietor of tnc journal he has raised to so well earned reputation. Mr. bkinner will 
remove it to Philadelphia and change the name for one he regards more national—'' The 
PtoWf the Loom ana the AnviU^ The title will explain itself Success to cur con- 
temporary in all his efforts to advance and extend American industry. 

Tne Farmers' Library has been printed thiee years, and six handsomely bound 
volumes, of 600 pages each, are otiered by Mr. hkinncr for S15, or if more than one 
tet be taken, ?rJ. He should soon rm on his supply at these rates. 

5. Bankers^ Magazine: Baltimore. 1848. The second volume of this work is now 
completed, and sis the best index to its merits we furnish the table of contents. 

I. ttauk siUtiiHticH of each Sute : hhowing ibe condition of the whole; with tlie location, name 
and capital, and names of President and Cashier of every Bank in the U. S., arranged in States 
and in Towns alphabetically. 

II. Fiiiuuces, l)ohts. Revenues, and Etpenditmrs of every State in the Union, and of the U. S. 

III. Important Law Dccisious iu tlio English and American Courts respecting Danks, Bankers. 
Klhi of Exchange, Brokers, Tromisitory Notes, Stocks, Corporations, Bank Notes and Commercial 
Law. 

IV. Esrays upon Currency, Banking, Finance, Ac^ 

V. Biography of Diatinfjuished Bankers, Girard, Rothschild, Ricardo, Conttt and otbera. 

VI. liisioricul and Htalistical Nonces of the Currency of Hamburg, Russia, France, Great 
Britain ; of the Buuk of England, Bank of France, &c. 

VII. Rnilruad MupH ol Ureal Britain and the United States, ^howing the location of erery Rail> 
iroad route iu Great Britain, uud proposed routes from Baltimore and Boston to St. Louis. 

Published Monthly, at three dollars per annum. 

EDITOR'S NOTE. 
In this and the Inrt number, we have Uh«*d a smaller type and thinner paper, so that the work 
appears smaller than it ii>. Ah the hot weather pnnsea ai»ay in New -Or leans, and men can work 
again with hpirit. the reader may rely upon our accustuiurd enlurp«Muent of the Review. We 
have alwayii f;iven more than wo bargained for, when the vnlunieN are connidered. 

Apropos of volumes. VVo have now live, handsomely buuud, and »hould be much pleaard to 
recetre orders for them. Our number is limited, and as the reprint required an inunense ottllay| 
wo trust the friends of the work will interest themselves in getting orders for us. 
We agmia beg mofit earnestly for remittances from aH who are indebted to the Review. 
Mkajr of our advertibcmeau are again left out If the parties will bear with «i^ Ikey ihaU 
iiere their fUU ampUmout ofmottthe. 
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TO OUR SOUTHERN AlTD WESTERN FRIENDS. 



It ifl always unpleasant to talk about fiFcol inatt(>rs with onr friends, but tbey mnit 
excuse us from tlie very necessity oi iho ihin^. This bard, harsh world, brushes off 
some of our nice susceptibilities, do what we will. 

Borne three years oi^o we instituted the Comraercial Review, the first w^ork of the 
kind ever atte'mptt^d in iho Southern or Western States, ami but the second in tlie 
"wholn Unicin. The idea was novel, and every one prcdicied its inevitable failure. 
Oar faith, however, was strong, though the discourauenients were legion. 

We hav«» cone on, and no one has lost a ilolhir by us. From every section of the 
Union, the highest and the nio^t flattering possible testimonials have been paid to the 
character and usefulness of the work. 

But what have tln^ Editor and Publishers realized from the tliree years of unremitting 
toil f Literally nothing ! 

At the present moment there remains due to the publication Eight Thowtand DoUarn, 
by Bubscinbrrs who have received the work reuularly, who are in general men of 
meant, and who would b<*oiii as evidence of utter p(?ttines!< any lii^^'h appreciation of a 
Five or 7V« Dollar note. Six hundred of these subscribers arc indebted for one year. 
Three hnndred fc»r two years, and fifty f(»r thujc. yt ars ! 

Alas! that we cunnotbay of these as KineLear of old said of the winds and thcBtormi^ 

*' You owi? mo no Sul>»icTiption." 

Now these peiitlcmen. from inattention or careleHFnj'Ks, or what yon will, do them- 
selves and us great iniutitice. Wu are crippled at every step ; obligcil to curtail oar 
expenses and cconoini.-^. notwithstanding a deeire of the utmost lihenlity in: improv- 
ing, embellishinpr and illnstratino: a work whirh is for their ienrftt. and we fondly Iwpe 
for our whole region. Eight Thouaand Dollars in our hands! and what could we do 
with it! And yet why should we not have if— why ? Have wc not had to pay out of 
our own i«(K'kt;l f(»r the priuliiig, the pnpor, thi? bindiuii:. the writers, the clerks omp!oyed 
npon the b(K)ka whieh have been sent to you fn;ni month to m(>nth. in the abiding: con- 
fidence that you would sacrifice every thinir rather th:in w*; should love one cent. Nor is 
that confidence yet gone. Wc have had to eouti-act debts an<l borrow money frequently 
oursehes. Let us appeal to you, ^rentlomen. one aud all, who art^ iudebted to the 
Ueview ; comt; forward to a man. ami by ihi'' next m:iil SimhI us the pittance that rt'maiint * 
due, evrn if it must In- harrowed from ft friendly nei'/hhor. Such liberality would be 
worthy of yon, and of the cau.se in which'wo are entrained. 

But moi-e than this. We dc-ir*.* the liberal co-opt- nition of our snbscrlbciti, who we 
believe are all our friends, in cnablin:; us to builil up the work tothohighost perfection. 
We wisli their corre»ponde nre, and whatever facts may be within their possctsion. illus- 
trating any of the various subjects upon whieh we are employed. It is in their power 
10 impart much. They have all an influence, too. with their friends and neighbors, and 
oacb could secure, without ditHruliy. the subscription of one or two to oar enterprise. 
By Allowing the numbers aud urging the cau.se they m'lst suc<;eed. Many have already 
done this, ami merited our lastint? cratitude. Will others remember us ? 

The Merehnnts have iu the Ueview, carefully rempiled aud digested, all the statistici* 
of the trade and commerce of our ow'n and other couutri<»». and u mass of matter up«>n 
every subject intere.stini? to general iraie, or that espi'cially of the South. Wc have 
labored lor the merehanls. Wc have urged tln-ir elaimri in the University, ami the 
(•fltablisliuicnt. for tln^ first lime, of a Cf*nimtrcinl Profcswrxhip. The lectures of that 
chairwill all be published in lh<; pa^es of the Review. If one iu onehandred of iSonthom 
merchants alone encouraged us, what buccess would be ours ! 

The Co'fnn Plnnter* find iu the Ueview everything, from any sonrce from home or 
obroad, that can ridatc to or aflcct thi.ir great stuide, t-iiher in the fields, in the ware- 
house or the manufactory. Ala.s, did even one iu a thousand of them throughout Virginia, 
the Carolinas, Tennessee. Mississippi, Georgia. Louisiana, Alabama, Florida, Texas, 
appreriale and sustain the work ! 

The. Susror- Planters. — Since the licvicw has began, we have pnblisheil a thnoHand 
pages ri'laiing to sugar. ln»m the most ])ractieal planters, chnmistsi, manufuoiurers, 
when.' nolhin-^ had ev<'r b<-fore. liet-n publi.*ilied in this co:iiiiry. We arc now publishing 
ill the Keviuw, and will complete this year, the gnnit work entitled the 

SuuauPlaxteus' Ma!<l'at.. Bt Du. Evans, of London. 

This has laltdy app<'arcd in England, and the three or four copies that reached New- 
Orleans sold iur $4 .'tU in boards. There are I'lOU or ;:OUU sugar planters it Louisiana 
and Texas, and of these perhops 300 are our subscribers Should they not all have Dr. 
Evans* work, to say nothing of the Keview and its abuuflant oihor matter ? 

f)ur h'lni'd Vnliiuus. — Finally: Wo have srts of the JL'vii'w from the licginuing, 
Janu.'iry inti;. liaTMl.M inel> bound and re-printed nl L;real expfus-.'. They embrace com- 
plete statistical rrcurds interoting to m*;n bant, eitizmi. stntonmn. sugar-planter, coiton- 
planlcr and tarmcr. and we solicit onlers Irom all. Every subsi'riber sliould have the 
workcomph te. We \% ill sufiply nunilu rs to make up sets, and have them bound at cost 

We have made arrangements to eitlarce the lieview nearly one third after this 
irambcr, and otlierwise greatly add to its iutereat aud value. 

J^ieate disiribvU' the endoted Ciradan, 
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Art ].— SUGAR. 

CANE SUGAR— *-1TS PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES ACTION OF 

RE-AGENTS ON MOLASSES TREACLE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 

OF TUB CANE COMPOSITION OF CANE-JUICF. — CHANGES PRODUCED 

UPON IT BY RE- AGENTS ALTERATIONS PRODUCED DURING THE LIFE 

OF THE PLANT. 

The substance, the nature and properties of which it is our par- 
pose to investigate in the present chapter, is the one denominated by 
chemists cane sugajr, or crystallizuble sugar. It is the ordinary sugar 
of commerce. 

The presence of this non-azotiscd proximate principle is not con- 
fined to the sugar-cane, as the name usually given it would indicate, 
although it was from this source alone that Europe was supplied with 
it for many ages ; but it is likewise found in the stalks of many 
grasses, particularly in those of the maize and guinea-corn, in the 
roots of the carrot, beet, d^^c, in pumpkins and melons, in the sap of 
the palm, and in most of the tropical fruits, from all of which, and 
also from other sources, it has been obtained by the chemist ; but 
the sugar-cane, the Silesian l)ect-root, the sugar-maple, and the 
palm, are the only plants resorted to for this purpose by the manu- 
facturer. 

From whatever plant it may have been obtained, cane sugar, when 
separated from its accompanying impurities by a process of refining, 
is physically and chemically identical. / Ithough, when in that state 
of admixture with other foreign substances that constitutes what is 
called moist or muscovado sugar, its origin is readily recognized. 

Cane sugar, when ])ure, is solid, transparent and colourless. It 
crystallizes from its watery solution in obli(iuo rhomboidal prisms; 
but if to the solution certain foreign matters be added, as alcohol for 
instance, ihe form of the crystals is very much modified. When 
bruised in the dark, it is seen to possess phosphorescent properties, 
and becomes luminous. 

It is soluble in one half of its weight of water at the lem^i^&nt^ 
of 60*^, and in one fifth of its weight at t\\e boWm^ ^m\V. \v >' 
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sparingly soluble in alcohol when cold, but boiling alcohol will dif- 
solve one-fifteenth of its weight which it deposits on cooling. 

The specific gravity o( anhydrous cane sugar is calculated at 1600, 
that of water being 1000 ; but as in its natural condition it always 
contains water in combination, and, moreover, as it is found that 
sugar, when dissolved in water, undergoes an augmentation of vol- 
ume of about one-fifteenth of its original bulk, the density of its 
solutions is much less than the above figures would lead us to expect. 
The apparent density of sugar difiers much, owing to a variety of 
causes. Thus the refined sugars of France are much more loose 
and spongy in texture than those which have been refined in (his 
country, and therefore they appear to possess a lower specific gravity ; 
but these qualities are given to them expressly to suit the wishes of 
the respective customers. 

It his been already stated, that the composition of cane sugar con- 
sists of 12 atoms of carbon, 10 atoms of hydrogen, and 10 atoms of 
oxygen, combined with 1 atom of basic water, which is displaced 
when the sugar enters into combination with other bases. The 
atomic weight of these elements are : hydrogen, 1 ; oxygen, 8 ; and 
carbon, 6; hence C 12 = 72, H 10 = 10, O 10 = 80, must give 
162 as the equivalent or combining number of 1 atom of anhydrous 
sugar. Water is composed of 1 atom of oxygen, united withl atom 
of hydrogen, consequently its atomic weight must be equal to 9. 

The proximate vegetable principle, cane sugar consisting, as has 
been shown, of 1 atom of anhydrous sugar = 162 + 1 atom of water 
= 9, it necessarily follows that its atomic weight must be 171 ; that 
in every 100 parts it must contain 5-3 of water ; and that its specific 
gravity must be 1600 less fifty-three one hundredths of water, and 
less one fiHeenth of the bulk of the sugar allowed for its expansion 
when dissolved in water. 

Cane sugar, like all other organic substance-s, undergoes decora- 
position from slii^ht disturbing causes. When pure, however, it is 
not prone to undergo any chemical change by mere exposure to the 
atmosphere : we have an instance in ordinary refined sugar, which 
may be kept for an indefinite period without alteration. 

A syrup obtained by dissolving two parts by weight of very pure 
cane .^ugar in one part of water, may be kept for some time without 
undergoing any change: but at length it acquires a somewhat darker 
cr>lonr, and a portion of it, by combining with the elements of water, 
is slowly converted into glucose. But if it be exposed to a temper- 
ature of 180^ or 200", either in a cU>sed vessel or exposed to the 
atmosphere, this change is produced in a very few hours. If the 
syrup be exposed to this degree of heat for ninety hours, it becomes 
black and acid, and a dark brown powder will be found at the bot- 
tom of the vessel. 

These changes are much expedited by the presence of an acid, 
even when its amount is very small ; on the contrary, they arc retar- 
ded by the presence of lime. But if the cane sugar be not pure, if 
it be combined with glucose even in a minute quantity, lime has a 
contrary effect, and rather hastens than retards them. 
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The explanation of these phenomena is as follows: The sugnr is 
first convertt^d into glucose by combining with two atoms of water ; 
this change is accelerated by the presence of an acid, which acts in 
the way formerly mentioned. The glucose in its turn is converted 
into glucic acid and melasinic acid. Lime or an alkali promotes 
this result, and when produced, it immediately enters into combina- 
tion with the newly formed acids. The composition of glucic acid 
is, as has been shown, C 8, H 5, 05 ^ carbon 12+7-5 water ; that 
of melasinic acid is C 12, H 6, O 5, = carbon 12 -f 5 water -f 1 
hydrogen. 

These changes, therefore, are produced first by the addition to, 
and subsequently by the subtraction of the elements of water from 
the original cane sugar of the syrup. 

At the temperature of SOO"" cane sugar melts, and forms, on cool- 
^^^t & glassy uncrystallized mass, kuown as barley-sugar. After 
some time this substance' evinces a tendency to crystallize ; but if 
the temperature be continued for seven or eight hours, the properties 
of the sugar are permanently chanfged, and its crystallizing power is 
gone. 

When the temperature is raised a few degrees beyond this point, 
decomposition misibly commences, water escapes in the form of va- 
pour, and a dark brown mass remains. 

If exposed to a temperature of 400"*, the sugar is converted into a 
blackish-looking substance, which is very soluble in water, and which 
deliquesces on exposure to the atmosphere. It consists of hydrogen 
6'9, oxygen 46*6, carbon 47*5 parts in 100, and consequently corres- 
ponds with the formula, carbon 12 + water 9, or the original sugar 
less two atoms of water. In ordinary language it is said that the 
sugar which in whole or in part has undergone this change in con- 
sequence of its exposure to a too elevated tcmpcriiture is cw bonized ; 
an expression sufficiently explicit of the transformation which has 
taken place. 

When the sugar is rapidly heated to 500o or upwards, a black 
substance, having a bitter sweet taste, is formed ; water, the formic 
and acetic acids, and carbonic oxide, being at the same time evolved. 
This is the substance known by the name of caramel ; it is a com- 
pound of sugar which has been more or less altered, ulmic acid 
(carbon 12 -f water 6,) melasinic acid, and charcoal. 

Cane sugar, submitted to destructive distillation in n closed retort, 
emits a large quantity of inflammable gases, and an almost pure car- 
bon or charcoal remains. This, on incineration, leaves a few ashes, 
which consist of the inorganic salts contained in the sugar. 

When a solution of cane sugar is mixed with one of sulphate of 
copper, if caustic potash be added in excess, a deep blue liquid is 
produced, which, (m the application of heat, undergoes little or no 
cliange immediately. But if a solution of glucose, or the sugar of 
fruits, be treated in a similar manner, on the first application of heat 
it throws down a copious precipitate of a greenish colour, which 
rapidly changes to scarlet, and eventually to dark red, leaving merely 
a colourless liquid above. This is an excelled cVvemvc^V \ftiX. W 
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distinguishing the two varieties of sugar, or discovering an admixture 
of their solutions. 

If a saturated solution of cane sugar be heated, in contact with a 
quantity of caustic potash, ulmic and formic acids are produced, 
which unite with the potash and form ulmates and formates of that 
base. The alkalies and alkaline earths, when added to solutions of 
cane sugar in smaller quantity, are capable of combining directly 
with it. From these combinations the sugar is set free in an un- 
changed state by the addition of any pf the weaker acids; even car* 
bonic acid will produce this effect.* 

The compound of sugar and lime is remarkable for being more 
soluble in cold water than in hot. It has a bitter taste, and is un- 
crystalliz.ible. 

Sugar also forms compounds with baryta, oxide of lead, and chlo- 
ride of sodium (common salt). The compound of cane sugar with 
the last-named substance is one of great importance in the manufac* 
ture of sugar ; for, according to Peligot, it consists of one part, by 
weight, of the salt» to six of the sugar, and is so deliquescent, that it 
renders liquid another portion equal in weight to itself If, there- 
fore, muscovado sugar contain only 1 per 100 of common salt, we 
may form an idea of the great injury and loss which Boust ensue from 
drainage alone, which will equal 14 per 100 of the whole. 

By the action of diluted nitric a^d, cane sugar is converted into 
saccharic or oxyhydric acid. If the acid be concentrated, oxalic acid 
is produced. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid decomposes cane sugar into charcoal, 
water, and acetic acid. When diluted, it converts it into glucose or 
fruit sugar, as already stated. 

Chlorine and muriatic acid gas are absorbed by sugar, which they 
render brown and clammy. 

The vegetable acids render sugar uncrystallizable. 

The action of the protcine compounds upon cane sugar have been 
already stated. \Vu have seen that the contact of these bodies is 
capable of converting cane sugar into gum, into lactic acid and man- 
nite, into glucose, and finally, into alcoliol and carbonic acid ; the 
kind of chofige depending upon the state of decay of the exciting 
substance. 

When vinc;Tar is added to a solution of cane sugar, and the mix- 
ture kept for a length of time at a moderate temperature, the whole 
will be converted into vinegar, without any sensible fermentation. — 
The composition of vinegar being carbon 4 -f water 3, it follows, 
that in this conversion one atom of the sugar must produce three of 
the vinegar or acetic acid, and one of water, which is found to be 
the case. 

Musco»'ado sugar, of commerce, is sugar in the state in which it 
arrives from the colonics, in other words, sugar mixed up with vari- 
able proportions of foreign matters. According to an analysis made 
by Ave^uin, '20 lbs. of bidly cured muscovado sugar contained, of 
silica 414 grains, biphosphatc of lime 351 grains, phosphate of lime 
300 grains, carbonate of lime 38 grains, organic matter 875 grains^ 
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sulphate of potash 291 grains, chloride of potassium 400 grains, 
acetate of potasii 360 grains, acetate of lime 250 grains ; amounting, 
altogether, to about 3 per cent. 

In this analysis, it is not the amount of these matters which strikes 
us as extraordinary, for that is not greater than the nature of the soil 
from which this mixture of sugar aud molasses was produced would 
lead us to expect, nor is it greater than what is found in the best 
kinds of su£ar which wc receive from the West Indies, but it is the 
excess of the phosphates of lim^ in proportion to the quantity of the 
other salts which renders this result an unusual one. 

West India sugars always contain a quantitj^f insoluble impuri- 
ties, which are immediately precipitated when nie sugar is dissolved 
in water. They consist of the earthy matters which have adhered 
to the canes, or broken up woody tissue, of cellulose, and of coagu- 
lated albumen. Their combined amount varies from S to 6 per 
cent, the general average being about 3 per cent. The sugar, when 
deprived of these substances, contains chlorine, acetic acid, and sul- 
phuric acid, lime, potash, soda, alumina, and silica, the collective 
amounts of which are from O'o to 2*5 per cent. 

Molasses may be considered to be the mother liquor which is left 
after the crystallization of cane-syrup. This substance must, conse- 
quently, consist of sugar in a state of solution, and of all the soluble 
matters contained in the cane-juite, which have not remained in the 
sugar, or which may not have been removed during the process of 
concentration. Its specific gravity is 1330 or llllO, that is about 
38^ to 39^ Beaumd. Avequin's analysis of molasses obtained from 
canes grown in Louisiana, gives, as a result from 20 lbs., good crys- 
iallizable sugar 15 lbs., salts and organic matter 1 lb., and 4 lbs. of 
water. The salts he describes as acetate of. potash, chloride of po- 
tassium, sulphate of potash, biphosphate of lime, silica, and acetate 
of lime. And the organic matter, gum, or a substance resembling 
it; which, however, constitutes only «j of the foreign matters, and 
but* 65 per 100 of the whole. This analysis, however, does not 
agree exactly with those obtained from molasses produced from canes 
grown in those islands of the West Indies which have long been cul- 
tivated ; Barbadoes* molasses, for instance, contain both a much 
larger quantity of organic matter, precipitable by the diacetate of 
lead, and a much smaller amount of fixed salts. 

Treacle is the ultimate product obtained afler the various manipu- 
lations to which sugar is submitted by the refiner. It is a viscid and 
adhesive fluid, of a dark brown colour, approaching to black, and 
has a specific gravity of about 13S0 or 1400, varying from 42^ to 
44^ Beaume, at the ordinary temperature of England. By evapora- 
tion it becomes solid, but in a short time reverts to its original fluid 
state. It cannot be made to crystallize, but on repose often deposits 
a small quantity of a light-coloured amorphous sugar. Boiling alco- 
hol separates from it a small quantity of crystallizuble sufjar, while it 
at the same time produces the precipitation of a ccmsidcrable amount 
of a substance resembling gum. Cold alcohol dissolves from treacle, 
when dried, a compound of a dark colour, o{ a sNveeXA^Yi «^Vvcv^ 
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and which is very deliquescent and perfectly uncrystallizable. It 
appears to be a combination of saline matter and a substance which 
will be noticed hereafter, and which is known as the " mature deli" 
quescente " of Hervey. Besides these bodies, treacle likewise con- 
tains a certain amount of uncrystallizable sugar or glucose, a little 
mannite, and melasinic ^nd ulmic acids, on which its intense colour 
depends. 



The sugar-cane {saccharum officinarum) belongs to the graminaces 
or grass tribe of pluBts, all of which are of endogenous- growth, and 
are generally of.ve^Bimple structure. 

There are many varieties of sugar-cane cultivated in the West 
Indies, Brazil, Louisiana, and the Mauritius, the principal of which 
are — 1st, the common, or, as it is generally called, the Creole-cane, 
from having been the one originally introduced into the New World ; 
2d| the yellow Bourbon ; 3d, the yellow Otaheite. The two latter 
are frequently confounded, and are, at present, probably from the 
influence of soil and climate, not easily distinguished The other 
varieties are— 4th, the Otaheite with purple bands ; 5th, the purple 
Otaheite ; and 6th, the transparent or ribbon-cane, known by its 
dark red streaks on a clear waxy-looking ground. 

To discuss the merits or demerits of each of them belongs to the 
province of the agriculturist. We have another object to perform, 
namely, that of examining their structure and organization ; and, as 
in this respect they wCe all exactly alike, a description of one is ap- 
plicable to them all. 

The sugar-cane is a perennial plant arriving at maturity, or, more 
properly speaking, at that stage of its existence when its growth is 
for a short time suspended, and when it seems to evince a desire to 
perform another function, that of flowering or fructification, at from 
eleven to fourteen months af\er planting. This may be considered 
a general rule, to which there arc numerous exceptions, arising from 
locality, moisture, soil, atmospheric temperature, &rC., &lc. 

Of all parts of the plant, it is the structure of the stem which offers 
the greatest interest to the planter, as it is from this part alone that 
he is able to extract the sugar, the object of all his labours. 

A horizontal section of a portion of sugar-cane which has arrived 
at the period of its maturity, placed under the microscope, presents 
the following appearance. It will be seen that its internal structure 
consists of a scries of cells, generally hexagonal in shape, which touch 
each other in every direction. They are formed by a thin, delicate 
tissue, which encloses them, not laterally merely, but both above 
and below ; so that each is perfectly closed and separate from those 
adjoining. No communications by pores, or otherwise, can be dis- 
covered between them when examined under the highest power. 

This structure is called the eeUular structure. It exists in all 
plants, and the tissue of which it is composed is the one already de- 
scribed as cellulose. When the plant is young this tissue isvery sof\ 
and yielding, but as it advances in age it becomes more firm and 
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rigid, from the incniBtuion or ita surface b; a Bubitance, called bj 
Payen, " la jualiire incruslante." 

Interapersed through the structure are a number or vessela run- 
ning in groups of two, three, or four, each of which is enclosed in a 
■heath of woody fibre. 

Surrouoding the whole stem is the cortex or bark, corered by ita 
coating of silica. It ia not separable, or' indeed scarcely distinguisb- 
■ble firom the internal structure just described. 

The accompanying sketch will-give us an idea of the appearance 
presented b^uch a section of 
sugar-cane Ben placed under 
the microac^e, a being the bark 
or rind, b a bundle of Teasels en- 
cloaed in their common sheath of 
woody fibre, and c the cells. 
If the section be made ftom a 
i part of the cane which is not u 
J yet become mature, the cut snr- 
face of the rind trill be seen to 
hare a greenish colour, which 
extends also for a short distance 
into the cellular tissue. This 
green color is owing to the dispersion of a minute quantity of the 
same matter which gives the colour to the leaves. It is to this sub- 
stance that those organs owe the property of separating carbonic acid 
into its two elements, and of elirainaiing the oxygen. The name of 
chJoTophille has l>een given to it; and according to Mulder, it con- 
sists of carbon 18, hydrogen 9, oxygen' 8, and nitrogen 1, in atoms. 
Avtrtiral section of a sugar-cane similarly examined, demon- 
strates a like organization to the one just described. It also permits 
OB to obtain a more distinct notion of the mode of arrangement of 
the different parts than we could otherwise have. When the plant 
has acquired a certain age, its rcsseU are seen to be hidden by the 
thin surrounding envelope of woody fibre, incrusted with the belbre- 
mentioDed "malien" of Payen, and it is with difficulty that we can 
procure a distinct view of them. But if we examine a similar sec- 
tion taken from a newly formed joint, into the tissues of which the 
"mati:reinerustante" has not been deposited, the vessels may be 
moot distinctly seen by the aid of a tolerably good microscope. — 
Tfaey are found running together in bundles of two, three, or four, 
tad preserving a perfectly straight course, parallel to the axis of the 
Mem. They appear to be formed of a succession of rings, and re- 
semble somewhat the windpipes of some animals ; hence they hare 
sometimes been denominated annulated vessels, and occasionally 
trachex. They pass directly along the joint trom its lower to iu 
tipper extremity, without presenting any appearance of anastomosis, 
or any other communication with each other. At the knot or point 
of junction of two joints, however, there ia a complete lacowork of 
vascular tubes, some of which are carved or \oo^&, tftWn ixv&Ximr 
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izontallf towards the periptier; of the plaot, ipparently for the pn^ 
pose of supplying nourishment to the young bud, while another set 
seems to communicate by a direct course with those of the joint 
above. 

A -a . A. ^ The adjoining cut present! 

- the appearance presented bj a 
J longitudinal section of a newtj 
/ formed joint when highly mig- 
nified. a represents the ves- 
sels, and the cells. 

Externally, the knotpresenta 
the appearance of a ring. Thia 
part marks the point at which 
the two joints unite : it iastud> 
dcd over with three or foor 
rows of minute points, from one 
of which may be seen a bud in 
the act of development. They 
are the germinal epota of the 
plant, and find their analogy in what is called the eye of the potato. 
In this neighbourhood, aJso, may frequently be discovered, in 
greater or less profusion, a powdery substance of a white or greyish 
colour. It is wax almost in a state of purity. Avequin has descri- 
bed it under the name of cerodie; and he mentions an important 
peculiarity in connexion with it, namely, that those canes which 
contain much sugar have little cerosie, while, conversely, those 
which have much cerosie have little sugar. That this wax is pr» 
duced from the saccharine contents of the cane, by a transpoajtion 
of their ultimate elements similar to those already described, appeara 
very probable ; and the experiments of Gundlach tend to show that 
this change is not an uncommon one in nature. Bees that were fed 
exclusively upon a solution of sugar>cani^ in water produced wax. 
Moreover, Pelouze found that when a strong solution of sugar, mixed 
with a small qu.-intity of caseinc and a liltic chalk, was exposed fot 
some time to a temperature of 80^ or a little higher, a butyrate of 
lime was produced. Tlic butyric is one of the f^tty acids, and is 
consequently closely allied to wax in its composition. If such a 
change can be effected by man, it is not assuming too much to attri- 
bute a similar one to the operations of nature. 

Although the anatomy of the stem of the sugar-cane is, as we han 
just seen, very simple, the physiology of the plant, that is, a knowl- 
edge of tlic functions performed by each of its organs, and the mode 
by which these functions are effected, is a subject of considerable 
difficulty. 

I have already stated, that water charged with gas and saline mat- 
ters is absorbed by the spongiolcs at the extremities of the root, that 
it passes upward!* through the stem by a combination of actions, as 
capillary attraction, cndosniose, the influence of light and heat, a» 
^sled most probably by a vital influence little understood, until it 
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reaches the leafes, where, under the influence of light, the chloro- 
phille, or green colouring matter, absorbs carbonic acid from the 
atmosphere, evolving its oxygen, but fixing the carbon, which is 
.immediately combined with the principles of water contained in the 
crude sap. From this union a variety of proximate principles may 
be formed, in each of which the proportion of carbon is greater than 
the amount of oxygen necessary to convert it into carbonic acid, 
and in which the respective amounts of hydrogen and oxygen are in 
the proportion necessary to form water. 

A great number of these substances have been enumerated, and 
the facilities with which they may be converted into each other, either 
m the laboratory of the chemist, or in the still greater one of nature, 
has been described. But when our inquiries extend to that series 
of combinations which succeed each other, or exist simultaneously 
during the different periods of the life of a plant, from the moment 
of its first germinating until the time when, after fructification, its 
juices become almost exhausted ; if we ask why, from the sap, sugar 
is deposited in one part of the plant, starch in another, or some pro- 
teine compound in a third, we must confess that our knowledge is 
exceedingly imperfect. 

In the sugar-cane a t|[ain of actions, similar to those described as 
occurring in other plants, is observed to take place. Water, holding 
in solution carbonic acid, ammoniacal gases, and the saline matters 
required for the purposes to which they are destined, is absorbed bj 
the roots ; it is carried through the stem, and thence to the leaves bj 
the annulated vessels. In this state it is known by the name of crude 
lap. Arrived at the leaves, the sap undergoes the changes just men- 
tioned, and is in all probability at once converted into cane sugar 
ind*water. Whether this really takes place, or whether, from the 
lap thus changed, the sugar is deposited in the cells of the plant by a 
process similar to that of secretion, we have no means of ascertaining 
with certainty. Of this we are, however, assured, that the vessels 
contain a fluid, consisting for the most part of crude and unassimilated 
substances, whilst in the cells is found a solution of sugar and water, 
in all probability free from any admixture of foreign matters. 

During life there appears to be going on a constant exchange of 
principles between the contents of the cells and those of the vessels, 
by means of endosmose and exosmose. The cells absorb a portion 
of the water contained in the sap-vessels, by which the crystallization 
of their saccharine contents is prevented; and they in return give to 
the sap a certain amount of their sugar, which increases its richness 
and nourishing properties. 

The crude sap of the sugar-cane has never been analyzed, but 
there is every reason to believe that it has a composition similar to 
that of other plants. According to Vauquclin, the sap of plants 
consists of extractive matter containing ammonia — a compound of 
proteine ; a mucilaginous substance — dtitrine ; water and salts, which 
vary in each species. It has been stated that plants have, to a cer- 
tain extent only, the power of selecting the substances with which 
their roots may be in contact ; therefore the svp ot «l i^X^nX. mvj <:A>tB> 
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tain at ooe time, matters foreign to its natural constitution, which 
will not, consequently, be generally found in another of the same 
q)ecies, but placed under other circumstances. 

When any of the more perfectly soluble saline principles of a plant, 
are found existing in the soil in an unusual quantity, we may expect 
to find them in the sap of vegetables cultivated on such a soil more 
than usually abundant. In these respects the sugar-cane does not 
differ from other vegetables ; foreign matters are occasionally found 
in its sap, and still more frequently an excess of one or other of its 
saline constituents. 

The contents of the cells are composed of much fewer materials 
than those of the vessels, consisting almost entirely of sugar and 
water. Whether any other substances are ever associated with these 
two is at present unknown ; but if we can form an opinion from what 
tvkes place in a few other plants, which present close analogies in 
this respect to the sugar-cane, we must conclude that such is not the 
case. It is certain, also, that if any other substances be present, 
their amount is exceedingly small. 

We also have a right to conclude, from a similar method of rear 
soning, that the sugar contained within the cells of the sugar-cane 
performs the same office as the starch which is deposited in the roots 
and pith of plants of other species, namely, that of affording nourish- 
ment when the future exigencies of the plant may fequire it When 
the sugar-cane is vegetating in all its luxuriousness, when joint upon 
joint is quickly being added ; or when, from an excess of vigour, 
new buds are sprouting from almost every joint, the contents of the 
cells consist of little more than water, the sugar being absorbed as 
quickly as it is deposited, to serve for the formation of the new tis- 
sues. When, on the other hand, time and a favourable season have 
conducted the plant to that stage of its existence which lias been 
expressed by the term " maturity." — when, for a time at least, its 
growth and development have ceased, in preparation for the perform- 
ance of another function, the contents of the cells abound in their 
saccharine constituents. This condition of the sugar-cane is accom- 
panied by a diminution of the quantity of the sap, and by a slowness 
in its rise ; it is therefore the one best suited for the purposes of the 
manufacturer. 

Cane-juice is the fluid obtained from the cane by a degree of pres- 
nire sufficient to lacerate and break to pieces its entire structure ; it 
must therefore consist of a mixture of those two fluids, so different in 
their composition. How essential is it, therefore, to attend to these 
circumstances, and rather suit the crop time to the cane, than, as is 
too frequently the case at present, suit the cane to the crop time. 

When a portion of sugar-cane, cut into thin slices and dried, is 
infused in cold alcohol, a peculiar substance remains in solution, 
which is obtained on evaporation. It is neither sak nor sweet to the 
taste, is uncrystallizable, and highly deliquescent. It is the " matiere 
deliquescente " of Hervey ; its composition is unknown. 

The saline matters found in the sugar-cane consist of acetates of 
hme and potash^ the malates of lime and potash ; the chlorides of 
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todiam and potassium, the sulphates of potash and lime, carbonate 
of lime, phosphate of lime, silica, and alumina. Their amount dif* 
fers materially in the various parts of the plant The leaves contain 
about 4 per 100, but the stem i^eiy more than from 04 to 6 per 
100 of these inorijranic substances. 

Cane-juice, — The term cane-juice is,. as just stated, applied to the 
compound fluid derived from the cane by means of powerful pres- 
sure ; it must, therefore, consist of many other substances besides 
sugar and water. 

When recently expressed, it is opaque, frothy, and of a yellowish 
green, or sometimes greyish colour. It has an aromatic and sweet 
taste, and balsamic smell, and produces a slightly acid reaction on 
litmus paper. In the latter respect it offers considerable variations. 
Its specific gravity is said to vary from 1046 to 1110, from 7^ to 15^ 
Beaum^. These must, however, be considered as its extreme limits, 
which are very rarely observed. I have never seen it in any country 
of a density below &5^ nor higher than 13^, the temperature bemg 
80*^*. Its specific gravity usually fluctuates between 1070 and 1090, 
10^ and 13^ Beaum^. The difference in density depends upon 
many causes, as the age of the cane, the climate, the soil, theseason, 
the temperature of the atmosphere, 6lc. 

Cane-juice consists of two parts, easily separated from each other 
by filtration, the one being a perfectly transparent fluid of a pale 
yellow colour, the other a dark green fecula, which remains upon 
the filter. 

The latter, upon examination under the microscope, is seen to be 
formed of a green globular matter^-chlorophille, portions of woody 
fibre, cellulose in the state^ofthe broken-upparietesof the cells, and 
a few shreds of coagulated fibrine. By the application of heat, and 
the addition of a small quantity of lime, these substances separate 
readily from the pure juice, and then constitute the 5ri//ii of the clar^ 
ifUrs. This scum has been analysed by Avcquin, who states that it 
consists of cerosie or wax 7'5, green matter 1-3, albumen and wood 
ti'i, biphosptiate of lime 0*5, silica 2*1, and water. 

The transparent liquid which remains when the above matters 
have been separated by filtration, consists of water, sugar, a small 
quantity of dextrine, varying, probably, from 1 to 4 parts in 1000 in 
ripe and healthy canes, soluble compounds of proteine, saline mat- 
ters, and a colouring principle, distinct from the green matter men- 
tioned above, being soluble in water. 

On a small quantity of filtered cane-juice being placed under the 
receiver of an air-pump, and allowed to remain there until all evap- 
oration had ceased, a thick yellow syrup was produced which obsti- 
nately refused to crystallize. But on the addition of a little alcohol, 
crystallization took place on further evaporation. 

This experiment was performed by Pcligot ; it has been repeated 
by me with a similar result. 

* In LoutMBDa we find it sometimes as low a» 4| and ^ of Beaumv, we are iofofm* 
ed-LED. 
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When a portion of cane-jaice, treated as before, that is, carefully 
filtered, is exposed in a glass vessel to the action of heat, it gradually 
loses its transparency, becomes cloudy, and, on ebullition, thin, 
fiocculent particles of albumen make their appearance, which, on 
removal of the liquid from the heat, fall to the bottom of the vessel 
in the form of a white precipitate. If the liquid be deprived of these 
fiocculent particles, and then evaporated in vacuo at the ordinary 
temperature of the atmosphere, crystallization will ensue, but not so 
completely as in the first experiment, a portion of it remaining in the 
state of thick syrup. 

If a portion of filtered cane-juice be evaporated in a shallow ves- 
sel over a sand-bath, at a temperature varying from 180^ to 200^, 
until it assumes the form of an inspissated syrup, partial but slow 
crystallization will take place, the crystalline substance amounting to 
about one-third of the syrup. On submitting ihe latter to a further 
evaporation in a similar manner, a very small amount of ill-defined 
crystals are produced. 

These experiments teach us, — 1. That cane-juice, without the 
addition of any foreign matter, when its water is evaporated at the 
ordinary temperiiture of the atmosphere, docs not produce crystals 
of sugar. 2, That when it is exposed to a temperature a little be- 
low that of boiling water for the purpose of concentration, crystal- 
lization of a part, but not of the whole, of its sugar takes place. 3. 
That on the addition of alcohol to the concentrated syrup, nearly 
the whole of it is converted into a solid crystalline mass on further 
evaporation. 

We can explain the action of the heat and the alcohol in the 
above experiments only in two ways, namely, that some chemical or 
chemico-clcctrical change has been effected orf the sugar by the 
agency of those bodies ; or that they have separated from the cane- 
juice a substance, owing to the presence of which the sugar did not 
evince its inherent crystallizing property. The latter is the effect 
which has taken place. The substances ■ contained in the cane- 
juice, besides the sugar and the water, are dextrine,, the proteine 
compounds, and the salts. Of these, the only one which is. equally 
acted upon by both alcohol and heat, is the proteine compound 
called vegetable albumen ; the other organic substances are unaf- 
fected by the degree of heat employed in the experiments, but alco- 
hol coatTuIates them all. 

If cane-juice, merely filtered as above described, be allowed to re- 
main at rest for a short time, it gradually becomes viscid and loses 
its transparency, a portion of its sugar having been converted into 
gum. The viscous fermentation has commenced. Should the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere not exceed 00^ or (S%Py as is the case in 
the Island of Madeira during the months of January or February, 
this change may go on until the whole of the f^wgwi disappenrs. 

When such is the case, the character of the cane-juice is entirely 
destroyed. It now presents the appearance of a viscid mucilaginous 
liquid, which possesses neither sweetness nor acidity, and which is 
MDcapabh of undergoing the vinous fermentation. 
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Within the tropics this transformaticm is never complete; for, 
owing to the high temperature which exists there, the viscous fer- 
mentation no sooner commences than it is followed by another, 
which soon supersedes it, and which gradually converts the cane- 
juice into a liquid possessing a sour taste, and a smell somewhat ap- 
proaching to bad vinegar. This is the lactic acid fermentation, the 
cause of so much mischief when it is allowed to take place. 

The establishment of these two changes does not altogether pre- 
vent the partial development of a third, in countries where the 
causes which excite them are so redundant as they are in the West 
Indies. Indeed they are almost always accompanied in a slight de- 
gree by the vinous fermentation, the alcohol resuhiug from which is, 
as soon as formed, converted into vinegar. So that the souring of 
cane-juice is not always exclusively owing to the development of 
lactic acid, but is often dependent upon, to a greater or less degree, 
the formation of acetic acid also. 

These changes are likewise accompanied by the formation of a 
small quantity of mannite. 

When cane-juice, which has already been boiled and filtered, is 
submitted to the action of heat a second time, the flocculent parti- 
cles which separated from the liquid during the first ebullition are 
not now observed, but in place of them a thin film is seen to form on 
the surface. A similar effect is produced in all liquids which con- 
tain caseine in solution. We have a familiar instance of this in 
boiling milk. It has been already stated that caseine is one of the 
proteiue compounds found in cane-juice, in which it is held in so- 
lution by the presence of a vegetable acid or acid salt, in the same 
way as it is found combined in the juice of the grape. As caseine 
cannot be separated from its solutions by heat alone, it is evident 
that when this agent is the only one to the action of which cane- 
juice has been submitted, the caseine must still remain dissolved in 
it in its original quantity. Syrups prepared from cane-juice thus 
treated undergo a partial crystallization only, and are very much 
disposed to run into one or more of the varieties of fermentation 
just alluded to. 

Boiled cane-juice likewise changes its chemical character with 
great rapidity, the three varieties of fermentation taking place in it 
simultaneously ; but while the viscous and lactic acid fermentations 
predominated, as we have seen in the juice which has not been ex- 
posed to heat, in this the vinous fermentation is the one which is 
most active. 

Caseine is, as has been already stated, insoluble in pure water ; 
but when the water is acidulated by the addition of any of the vege- 
table acids or acid salts, or when it is rendered alkaline by a small 
quantity of potash, soda, or lime, it becomes in both cases a solvent 
of this principle. In the one it is separated from its solution by the 
addition of an acid, in the other by that of an nlkuVi, provided that 
neither be added in en cess, otherwise itisjirst precipitated, and after' 
wards re^issolved. We can thus explain the necessity for the em- 
ployment of lime in the defecation or clarification of cMie-\w\c.ft. 
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When defecated by the employment of lime, cane-jaice may be 
made to crystallize almost entirely on due evaporation at a high 
temperature. In this slate also it runs rapidly into the vinous fer- 
mentation ; and if the other two varieties are occasionally found to 
accompany the former, it is at the most to a very small extent. 

The nature of the change produced in sugar by its conversion 
into the products of the vinous fermentation, is explained as fol- 
lows : When a small quantity of yeast has been introduced into a 
solution of cane-sugar, and again separated from it by means of fil- 
tration, the sugar will be found to have undergone a change, it will 
not crystallize on evaporation ; and on analysis it is seen that it has 
been converted into glucose. If the yeast be allowed to remain a 
short time longer, the vinous fermentation will commence. This 
consists in the conversion of 1 atom of glucose into 2 atoms of al- 
cohol, 4 atoms of carbonic acid, and 2 atoms of water, thus : 

Carb. Hyd. Oxyf. 

2 atomfl of alc(»ho1, -. - - a=s 8 12 4 

4 utoms of ca-'bonic acid, • =s 4 8 

2 atoms of \vntor, • - - s= 2 2 



I atom of glucosoy - - s=sl2 14 14 

It is frequently stated, that an incipient degree of the vinous fer- 
mentation in syrup is rather beneficial than otherwise, by aagment- 
ing its granulating properties. This statement is probably true to a 
limited extent. We can understand that the formation of a small 
amount of alcohol may be accompanied by the coagulation and pre- 
cipitation of a small quantity of some foreign organic substance, 
the presence of which may enfeeble somewhat the crystallizing power 
of the sugar. But these results would be more than compensated 
by the conversion of a part of the sugar into glucose, entailing a 
loss in th3 quantity of crystallized sugar that would be obtained. 

The fact that fermentation may take place in cane-juice, after its 
defecation by lime and heat, would indicate that these two agents 
are insufHcicnt to remove all the proteine compounds or ferments 
from it ; and such is the case, for on the addition of a little diace- 
tate of lead to cane-juice, which has been treated in that manner, a 
copious precipitate results, which, on the application of heat, emits 
ammonia. 

The hydrates of metallic oxydes when in a nascent state, alumina, 
and infusion of galls, have a similar, although less powerful, action 
than the diacetate of lead. 

The practical inference to be drawn from the foregoing remarks, 
is the necessity of removing as completely as possible the azotised 
principles from the cane-juice, as by their prolonged contact the 
latter will inevitably undergo, during the different stages of its con- 
centration, one or other of the catdytic changes above mentioned. 
But besides these effects, their presence, probably assisted by that 
of a small quantity of dextrine, tends powerfully to prevent the crys- 
talliiation of the syrup. 
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As there are certain substances which have the property of check- 
ing or preventing the various fermentations to which cane-juice is 
liable, the occasional employment of them has been recommended. 
They consist, for the most part, of sulphurous acid united to a base, 
such as zinc or lime for instance. In a well managed boiling-house 
they will never be required ; and it would be needless to say, that in 
sugar-making, as in other arts, that which is not required should not 
be employed. 

The saline matters found in cane-juice consist of those which are 
peculiar to the plant, and which are more or less soluble in water ; 
they are the chlorides of sodium and potassium, sulphates of potash 
and lime, bisilicate of potash, alumina, a trace of iron, and a little 
biphosphate of lime. Besides these, there are also one or two organic 
acids combined witli one or more of the above bases ; but their na- 
ture has not as yet been very clearly made out. 

The aggregate amo.unt of these substances, as might be supposed, 
varies considerably. It usually, however, constitutes from 2 to 4 
parts in 1,000 of cane-juice; but sometimes it would appear to be 
greater. This variation in quantity is owing to the nature of the 
soil on which the cane is grown. The excess is caused either by 
the introduction of a foreign salt, or by the great preponderance of 
one of those which are essential to the composition of the plant. 

Although the quantit) of saline matters contained in cane-juice 
may at first appear to be small, we must remember, that as the con- 
centration of this liquid goes forward, the ratio between them and 
the other constituents becomes far less disproportionate. Let us sup- 
pose that the evaporation of cane-juice containing only 2 parts of 
these sobstanccs in 1,000 be such as to produce a syrup equal to {- 
of its original weight, it is clear that the syrup must contain of them 
1.2 per cent. I have already stated, on the authority of Peligot. 
who has given much attention to this subject, that one part of the 
chloride of sodium will combine with nearly six times its bulk of 
sugar, and form a deliquescent compound, which is capable of lique- 
fying another portion of sugar equal to itself in bulk. It is also 
very probable that the other saline constituents may likewise form 
similar combinations. Their presence, therefore, must always be 
considered injurious. 

We possess no means of getting rid of these matters when once 
present ; we should, therefore, prevent their introduction into the 
cane by draining the soil. This induces me to mention ^a cause of 
injury both to the vegetation of the canes and to the cane-juice ob- 
taued from them, not unfrequent in some of the West India islands. 

Many of those islands, as is well known, are of volcanic origin, 
and their soils, particularly in certain localities, contain in large 
quantities a compound of two atoms of sulphur and one of iron, 
known by the name of iron pyrites. When this substance is exposed 
to the air, it is slowly converted to sulphate of iron and sulphuric 
acid, which remain in solution in the undrained water, rendering it 
soar and very detrimental to the roots of the canes. Asain, when 
t^ soar liquid is in contact with vegetable matter, and when the 
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air is excluded, as it is when this liquid percolates through a deep 
stratum of alluvial soil, it parts with oxygen to the decaying vegeta- 
ble matters, and is again converted into iron pyrites. From these 
soils, also, sulphuretted hydrogen gas is oflen emitted, in considerable 
abundance, which, in addition to the evil effects that its presence pro- 
duces on plants, renders such localities extremely insalubrious to man. 
By drainage and a proper method of agricultural treatment, both these 
evils may be remedied, and estates which are at present almost un- 
inhabitable, may be rendered comparatively salubrious, and their pr(^ 
duce improved both in quantity and quality. 

The relative amount in which the substances which have been 
described enter into the composition of cane juice, under ordinary 
circumstances may, from an average taken fronf numerous experi- 
ments made by different persons, be expressed as follows : — 

Water 81 

Bugar. 18-20 

Organic mattor, precipitated by diacetate uf lead 0*45 

Safiae matter 0*35 

100- 

The accuracy of this formula is supported by a great uniformity 
in results, obtained under a variety of circumstances, and, were it 
necessary, could be confirmed by my own observations ; but it i» 
obvious from what has been previously stated, that cane-juice must 
offer considerable modifications in this respect, arising from the age 
of the plant, from climate, from soil, &c. 

Peligot remarks, '' that when the amount of foreign matter, such 
as the organic azotised principles, salts, &c., contained in cane-juice 
in the proportions given above, be compared with that which exists 
in the juice of the beet-root, the former may be considered as a fluid 
of almost perfect purity ; that it may be regarded, indeed, as a soln- 
tion of sugar and water." 

It is true that cane-juice contains both a larger quantity of sugar, 
and, also, a considerably less quantity of foreign matters than the 
juice of the beet-root, and is, therefore, less prone to undergo the 
changes which the presence of those bodies promotes under the same 
circumstances. But it must be remembered, that the cane-juice in 
the West Indies is, at the moment of its expression, submitted to the 
action of an atmosphere, the temperature of which is from 80^ to 85^, 
while the. temperature of the atmosphere in France, at the season 
when the beet-root is best fitted for the purpose of sugar-making, 
rarely exceeds, and is not often so high as 5U^. This difference of 
atmospheric temperature in two cases tends much to the equaliza- 
tion of their respective chances of fermentation. 

Many circumstances will disturb the amount of each of the con- 
stituents of cane-jnice. Probably in no two colonies is the cane- 
juice precisely alike in this respect. But there are causes common 
to all, and which being always in operation in a greater or less de- 
gree, prevent the cane-juicc of one year resembling in all respects 
Siat of another, although both may be the produce of the same estate. 
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The planter necessarily strives to cut his canes at the period of their 
greatest maturity ; but a variety of circumstances often prevents the 
accomplishment of his wish. During the days of slavery the reaping 
of the crops always required a space of time equal to four months 
for its accomplishment ; at present, from the want of labor experienced 
in all the colonies, this period is considerably extended. In so long 
a lapse of time many changes may take place in the weather, which 
set all his calculations at defiance ; for instance, renewed vegetation 
of the canes may commence, and then the character of their juice 
will be materially changed. 

There are certain lands on which the canes never appear to ripen ; 
they remain large, green, and watery ; and except after a long con- 
tinuance of dry wither, they are little disposed to arrow. Canes of 
this kind are invariably found growing in soils abounding in saline 
matters, which act as a powerful stimulus to the growth of the plant, 
but which, in an almost equal degree, tend to prevent the deposition 
of sugar in its cells. Such soils are either those in which drainage 
is urgently required, or they are virgin lands recently brought into 
cultivation, and rendered preternaturally saline by the burning of the 
vegetation which had previously sprung up from them. The juice 
obtained from canes that have been cultivated under these circum- 
stances is the cause of great embarrassment to the sugar-boiler. In 
the first place, it often requires an unusually large quantity of lime 
for its perfect defecation. It is dark in color, and its ebullition is 
difficult and irregular. On the continued application of heat it be- 
comes viscid, its color becomes deeper, and on further evaporation 
of its water it is very liable to burn. 

The inspissated syrup obtained from it granulates imperfectly, and 
the sugar is dark in color, soft, and pasty. The molasses are too 
abundant, nevertheless they leave the sugar so slowly, that the drain- 
age seems interminable. 

On the other hand, should an alteration of sunshine and rain, 
which for the space of five or six months has induced a luxuriant 
vegetation in the plants and rattoons, be followed by a long continued 
drought, their growth will be prematurely checked, and they will o^ 
ten, under these circumstances, show a disposition to arrow. Sfaonld 
they now be cut, the juice will probably be found of a good quality, 
and easily made into sugar, the only attendant evil being its defi- 
ciency in quantity, owing to the small size which the canes have at- 
tained. In such cases it might be thought advisable to cut the canes 
rather than to permit them to remain on the soil, with a risk of the 
cessation of vegetation. Such a course is often impracticable, for 
the estate is not yet prepared ft)r it; even if it were, the planter 
would not be justified in running so great a risk of a change in the 
weather at a season when long experience has taught him to expect 
it, and thus to jeopardise the whole of his year's labor ; for with a 
return of rain vegetation would immediately commence, and then to 
the evil of havinrr canes of unusual shortness would be added that of 
a juice poor in saccharine matter. 
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Should the drought commence a short time only before the seaBon 
for commencing crop— that is, when the canes have attained their 
ordinary growth, the effect is an eminently beneficial one, for it con- 
sists of an inspissation of the saccharine contents of the cells by the 
exhalation and evaporation of their water, and it is at the same time 
accompanied by a diminution in the quantity of that fluid which has 
been described above as the sap. Cane-juice under such circum- 
stances has a considerable density, and is of^en of great purity, so 
that, during and afler its concentration, the sugar, to use a common 
expression, makes itself. 

But if the drought, at whatever age of the cane it may have com- 
menced, should continue beyond the time necessary to produce the 
effects above mentioned, the leaves of the plant turn yellow, the stem 
becomes red, and has a scorched appearance, and not unfrequently 
splits, or becomes hollow from a contraction of its cellular structure. 
The canes then are said to be burnt The juice thence obtained is 
generally deficient in quantity, and its quality is considerably altered. 
In extreme cases it is strongly acid ; in this respect it varies much, 
but it always requires a large quantity of lime for its neutralization, 
while the addition of this substance to it is destructive in its effects. 
On the application of heat it becomes rapidly darker in color, it 
boils unequally and lazily, is very apt to burn, and the syrup refuses 
to crystallize. The reader is now, I trust, able to understand the 
nature of the change that has resulted in these cases. In consequence 
of injury that the structure of the stem has suffered, the liquid con- 
tents of the different organs have been mingled, the azotised matters 
have acted as fermentative agents, and the sugar in whole or in part 
has been converted into gum, glucose, and lactic acid, the one or the 
other of them predominating in different cases. 

A similar result, but arising from another cause, is of common 
occurrence in Louisiana. In that country the frost not unfrequently 
sets in before the canes are ready to be cut. The frost causes an 
expansion of the fluids, and a rupture of the organs which contain 
them. An intermixture of the saccharine and nitrogenized princi- 
ples consequently ensues. Should the frost continue, no evil reralts 
are observed, for at such a temperature catalyssis is prevented ; bat 
should a thaw succeed, the cane-juice becomes viscid and mucilagi- 
nous, the syrups resulting from it will not crystallize, and the only 
use to which they can be applied is that of distiUation. 

The effects produced on the cane-juices by the borer, by rats, 
and by all mechanical injuries, are explained on similar principle 
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AH II.— BRITISH AMERICA. 

EXTENT OP BRITISH AMERICA. — ^PROGRESS OF LIBERAL PRINCIPLES. — 

DESTINIES. — UPPER AND LOWER CANADA. — NEW^RUNSWICK. 

NOVA SCOTIA. — NEWFOUBTOLAND. — NEW-BRITAIN, ETC. 

The present paper comprises another of the series promised upon 
the various geographical divisions of the Western world : and the 
reader will find advantage in consulting them together in the vol- 
umes we have published and are now publishing.* 

British America is in extent equal to about one-third of the whole 
continent, and is limited by the possessions of Russia on the 141^ 
of longitude, and all other points by those of the United States. 
The islands of the Arctic sea, and along the Atlantic coast, are 
claimed as a part of the same empire ; and the late treaty negotia- 
tions have settled the long agitated Maine and Oregon boundaries. 

The northern regions of British America possess no agricultural 
capacities, but are locked up in frosts and perpetual snows. The 
fiir trade can alone be prosecuted. To the south, the climate be- 
comes genial and the soil fertile. Immense forests prevail here. 

British America offers perfect relief, says Mr. Gesner, in his late 
work upon New-Brunswick, to the overflowing population of the 
mother-country, whose manufacturing districts and most productive 
counties have become so overloaded with the humble classes, that 
the least disturbance in the state of trade produces the greatest de- 
gree of misery and crime. 

Id the same connection Mr. Alison, in his work on Population, 
remarks : — Nor is there any chance of this prodigious opening for 
labor in Australia and our North American colonies, being either 
diminished or lost to this country, except by the folly of internal 
legislation. The productive land in Canada and New-Holland, ex- 
ceeds that of all Europe put together. It is so intersected by water 
through the great chain of the lakes, which flows through its centre, 
that hardly any part of it is fifty miles from inland navigation, and 
an immense tract lies on the shores of vast navigable rivers or stu- 
pendous inland seas. The climate, severe in Lower, is much more 
mild in Upper Canada; the vine, the apricot, peach and nec- 
tarine, ripen in the open air. The soil is so rich from the falling 
of leaves during many thousand winters, that it bears the finest 
wheat crops for three years, without manure. The invention of 
steam has facilitated indefinitely both the means of getting at this 
fertile district, and the market for its produce when cultivation has 
commenced. Nothing is wanted but hands to clear the vast tracts 
of wood-encumbered plains, and that is precisely what England pos- 
to superfluity. 



*In the prepBrBtkm of thia arUcle, we arc mach iudebted to the Tolames of Mr. Sim- 
ifondfl' CoKHual MAgasine, publiahed in LoDdoQ — a work wViVcii ibQQ\d\)«^&nv««iNMa^ 
•ivily patFtmisied in fUf ooaniry. 
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The poseession of this immense country can in no ether sense be 
considered important to Great Britain, than in offering a vent to her 
rapidly augmenting population. From its trade and commerce, in 
consequence of her systems of exclusion and restrictions, she haa 
perhaps obtained less advantage than the continual outlay which has 
been every year required. One has not to be a deep observer, to 
mark at a glaiice the comparative progress of the regions on either 
side of the St. Lawrence, and there can be no other manner of ac- 
counting for it, than the spirit of liberty and attendant enterprise 
which exist upon the one hand. With equal liberality of laws and 
government, a very different state of things might early be predi- 
cated. 

Nor are we to suppose the old colonial policy existing in its full 
force in British America. Many and marked improvements have 
been demanded and made since the independence of the American 
states. The contagion of free institutions is not easily arrested, 
and a careful study of the colonies now under consideration, will 
show that they have been gradually gaining pQwer at the expense of 
the mother- country, and that the concessions made them from time 
to time, would have been considered treason to demand at the close 
of the last century.* The influence of the United States is felt all 
through the British colonies in their amelioration. This we regard 
the high, holy and peaceful mission of America. We ask no other 
conquests ! Let our neighbors regulate their own affairs in the man^ 
ner best suitable to them, so long as there shall be no interference 
with ours. If a " manifest destiny" decree all America to us, it is 
well to wait the falling of the ripe fruit without agency of ours. A 
better policy would be — " hold, enough 1" 

British America embraces a territory equal in extent to two-thirds 
of the whole of Europe. It is divided into the provinces of Cana- 
da, (Lower and Upper,) New-Brunswick, Nova Scotia and New- 
foundland, and New-Britain, — the latter a cold and barren country, 
between Hudson's Bay and the Pacific, thinly inhabited by Esqui- 
maux and other savages.t 

The following table shows the area in square miles and population 
of each, so far as has been specifically ascertained : 

• A wen-informed writer, in the lait namber of the North American Review* July, 
1S48, ibowB ID strong colon the progreu of liberalism in the British colonies. The de- 
Boendantfl of the torios of oar revelation wlio removed to thete points, demand yet mora 
than did the whigs of that period, wliom they stigmatised as rebels and iraitors. Some 
of the ablest nion in the British colonies are of this class. " What do we see," asks 
the Review, " after the lapse of nine yearn f The popular will having wholly wrested 
away the prerogative, now breaks op cabinets and displaces the highest fanoiionarie% 
witbont cbcrk, accoantability or control. We see, too, a minister of the Crown conoe> 
din^y in express terms, that such a power seems to be a necessary part of representative 
instUations t'n a certain state of their progreu ! If a single whfg of 1776| in fablolUest 
mood, even so much as dreamed of obtaming a concession like this, we luive yet to be 
infiMined of it." 

t Labrador, Cape Breton, Prince Edward's Island, Anticosti, may be comideied en- 
brtoed. 
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Square Miles. Popalation. F^ to Sq. Mile. 

Lower Canada 1 94 000 7U0 000 3 

Upper Canada 150,000 600.000 4 

New Brunswick 27.700 180,000 6 

Novafiootia. 17.000 350,000 18 

Newfoundland 50,000 100,000 2 

New.Britaiu 1,801,300- * - 



Tdal 2,300.080 1,930,000 1 

Sebastian Cabot is said to have first discovered Canada in 1497. 
The French prepared a map of the Gulf of St. Lawrence in 1508, 
and in 1525 took possession of the country in the name of the 
king of France. Quebec, the first settlement, was not founded till 
1608 ; after which period the colonists were much annoyed by the 
native Indian tribes. A friendly compact, however, was ultimately 
made, and they became auxiliaries against the British. In 1759, 
Quebec was taken by the British forces under Gen. Wolfe, and the 
whole territory ceded to Great Britain by the treaty of Paris, 1763. 
The seignoriaJ rights, the various holdings and tenures under them, 
and the endowments of the Catholic Church, were lefl undisturbed ; 
and all the estates, including the unappropriated lands in the pro- 
vinces, held at the period by the French king, became vested in the 
British crown. Here began British rule and colonization north of 
the great American lakes. 

We flhall notice the provinces separately in the order named in 
the table. 

Lower Canada. — More than two-thirds of the population are of 
French origin, speak the French language, and profess the Roman 
Catholic religion. The chief settlements are in the valley of the 
St. Lawrence, between Montreal and Quebec, a distance of one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred miles. The following statement 
exhibits the quantity of lands surveyed, value, &^c, : 

Acres. 

Jetoito estates not appropriated (i'>4,080 

Indian Resorvations and St. Maurice 87.U0U 

Beignorial tenures granted to individuals 7,400.000 

Free and common s<»cage granted to indiviJuHls 3.847.fi2f> 

Indndediutlie above 1.684,233 

On band 3,907,000 

lG.934.8n*2 

Uasurveyed 107.8.')6,0UO 

Income from the Territorial Fund in 18i:3, was *S13G,000 ; in 
1844, S25,900 ; due for the sale of Crown lands, $269,600. 

Of the surveyed lands, 3,907,000 acres arc unappropriated ; from 
which 8592,293 in government scrip, at the valuation of $1 per 
acre, must be deducted : 

3,314.707 acres, valued by Surveyor General at 60 ceiif* |*2.07 l.fiOO 

ik,500,000 nnsiirveyed, in rear of townships. . **.0'0 . .** 5,312*500 

6,000,000 nortb-east part of dUt. of Quebec..." .75 . . *• 4,500.000 

750,000 south-east sect, of St. Francis, &c . . . 100 . . * 750.000 

UndFund |12.634.19>) 

Which, if inveatedat 5 per cent, will yield 631 J iy* 

• The sterling has been turned into federal money, waiving fracucdvs, ^ ^sot^ 
hoary tm oar readenL 
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Thii fOTenue is charged with about $150,000 to common schools, 
and $20,000 annuity to the Indian tribes. 

From an official report in 1845, we collect the following: 

Houses inhabited, 106,803; vacant, 4,041; now being built, 
1,613;— 112,487. 

Heads of families, 121,441, of whom 76,032 are proprietors of 
real estate; 37,113 non-proprietors, and 8,296 having votes in 
towns, &c. 

Total resident population, 687,175 : of which there are natives of 
England, 11,886; Ireland, 44,012; Scotland, 13,341; Canada, of 
French origin, 518,565 ; Canada, of British origin, 85,075 ; conti* 
nental Europe, or otherwise, 2,353 ; United States, 11,943 ; aliens 
not naturalised, 1 ,505 ; total, males over 15 years of age, 186,548 ; 
females, 188,954; under 15, males, 158,447 ; females, 157,344. Of 
those under age, there are 2,111 males married, and 6,705 females 
married ; being a total of 8,816 married minors. 

Deaf and dumb persons, 725, of which 447 are males, and 278 
females ; blind, 523 : males, 273 ; females, 250 ; idiots, 950 : males, 
478; females, 472; lunatics, 308 : males, 156; females, 152; — to- 
tal, 2,506. 

The proportion of deaf and dumb in Canada to the whole 
population is as one to about 957, a greater proportion than prevails 
throughout all Europe, (1 in 1,537,) and the Unitbd States, (1 in 
2,000,) or the whole world, (1 in 1,556,) and is only exceeded by 
the solitary cases of Switzerland and Baden, where the proportion is 
respectively 1 in 503 and 559. 

In the whole province there are only 261 persons of color : 140 
males, and 121 females. 

The Church of Rome has 571,714 of the population within its 
pale, leaving a friigment for the other fourteen religious sects, the 
principal of which, in numbers, are the Church of England, 43,274; 
Scotland, 26,725; Methodist, 15,853 ; Presbyterian generally, 5,231 ; 
Baptist, 4,067. 

Occupations are thus stated: Male farm servants, 5,967; other 
male servants, 5,390 ; female servants, 11,510 ; engaged in trade 
and commerce, 3,739 ; paupers, 463. 

Of the soil, the occupied acres are 7,540.450, of which 3,083,949 
are under cultivation, and 4,456,400 not under cultivation. 

The produce of the year 1843 was: — Wheat, 914,909 bushels; 
barley, 1,221,710 ; rye, 310,458 ; oats, 6,688.933 ; peas, 1,428,303; 
Indian corn, 143,947 ; buckwheat, 375,744 ; potatoes, 9,914,639. — 
Total, 21,365,913 Winchester bushels. 

There are 1,629 educational establishments, including 63 col- 
leges, academies and convents. In all, 56,578 pupils are taught ; 
31,432 males, and 25,146 females. 

The shipping of Quebec, in 1844, consisted of 509 vessels, with 
n tonnage of 45,351, manned by 2,590 men ; that of Montreal at 
k\0 vessels, tonnage 10,097, and 556 men. 

Of manufactories, there are 417 grist mills, with 849 run of 
if tones; oMt-meal, 111 ; barley, 48 ; saw, 895 ; oil, 30 ; fulling, 166 ; 
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carding, 165 ; thrashing, 451 ; paper, 7 ; iron-works, 79 ; trip-ham- 
mers, 18 ; nail factories, 7 ; distilleries, 37 ; brewing, 29 ; tan- 
neries, 325 ; pot and pearl asheries, 423 ; all other manufactories, 
136.— Total 3,333. 

The rate of wages of common laborers, for corporation work, is 
60 cents per day, and for canal, 75. Mechanics and artisans usu- 
ally receive in Montreal — masons from $1,25 to $1,75 per day ; plas- 
terers, 81,50 to $2; bricklayers, 81,62; painters, 8l,62 ; caipen- 
ters $1,25 to $1,62. 

The Montreal IVanscript, encouraging foreign labor to try its for- 
tunes in Canada, says : 

" Our opinion is, that the condition of every industrious mechanic and 
laborer must be improved by emigration to this colony. There is more 
elbow-room here — a wider field for energy and exertion. There is above 
an, more to hope for. No man need sit down in elonmy despair, toiling on 
from day to day, and week to week, without the slightest prospect of 
ameliorating his condition. There is none of that horrible uncertainty — 
that wavering between starvation and the dread of the workhouse which 
depresses hundreds of thousands of himian beings at home. To the hon- 
est, the sober and industrious, the present is more pleasing and the fature 
more bright.*' 

The project of a railroad from the Canada line to Portland, Me., 124 
miles, has been introduced, upon estimates of $2,500,000 ; but the 
success of enterprises of this kind, in so cold a climate, is much 
doubted. Mr. Hall says of Canada : — 

** I find that falls of snow are frequent in that rccion — that the quantity 
of snow on the ground in the winter season varies from two to three feet 
in depth, but very seldom equals three feet. The^nows are light and dry, 
unaccompanied by rain or sleet moisture. It in the damp, heavy snows, 
sleet, and frozen rains, which create so much difficulty, and constitute so 
serious an obstacle to the operations of a railroad. A li^ht, dry snow, of 
any depth that is known to fall in any one storm, is easily removed by the 
snow-plough now in use. On the seaboard, and farther south, the snow 
and sleet in their season are occasionally serious obstacles ; but the fur- 
ther yon go north, and the further you recede from the seaboard, the drier 
and lighter the snow, and the less the difficulty in removing it from the 
track." 

TRADE OF QUEBEC A!fD MONTREAL. 

Without extending general remarks, we close our statistics of 
Lower Canada, by a glance at its productions and commerce. The 
following is a table of the exports by sea, of wheat, flour, oats, and 
peas, from Montreal and Quebec, for nine years : — 

Flour. Wheat. Oats. Peas. 
Years. Bbia. Bosh. Bush. Bush. 
1 838... 59.204.. — .. — ..1,415 
1839. .48,427. ...3.330-. — ..2.855 
1840.315.613.. 142,059.. -^ ..59.878 
1841. 8564^10. .562.8()2.. — .123,574 
1842.294.799. .204,107...5,6G6.. 78,985 

During the year 1846, 30 Teasels, with t tonnage of 19,761 ^ vtx^ 
built al Quebec. 



Flour. Wheat. Oata. Peea. 
Years. Bbls. Bush. Busb. Bush. 
1843.209,957. 144,233. .3,651. .88,318 
1844.415.467.282.183.24,574.130,355 
1845. 442,228.396.2.'^2. 58.530 .220,912 
1846.555,602.534,747.46,060.216,339 
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The lumber trade forms a considerable item, as will appear by the 
ibllowing stactement of timber measured at Quebec, in the last three 
years: — 

1845. 1846. 1847. 

White Pine feet.... 19, 11 1,455 24,504.375 12,026,294 

Red Pine " 4,444,515 5,247,754 6,516.922 

Oak " 1,800,446 2,429,582 3,484,569 

film " 1,566.915 3,455,122 2,035,541 

ABh " 412,096 260,088 122,715 

Bauwood " 37,086 82.798 12,693 

Batteraat " 9,664 20,782 6,618 

Tamarac " 199,933 593,584 590,619 

Birch and Maple ** 160,007 240,787 92,237 

Value of exports at Quebec, 1847, $7,067,900 ; imports, $3,062,- 
800. Value of imports at Montreal, 1847, $8,479,800, being a de- 
crease of $988,170 from the previous year's imports. Of British 
manufactures imported, the decrease has been $1,140,000, while the 
value of foreign goods imported has increased $352,000. The ex- 
ports from Montreal show an increase in 1847 over the previous 
year, of $683,000. 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES EXPORTED FaOM MOIfTEEAL, 1847. 



Aahes — Pot 
" Pearl. 

Apples 

Ale 



bblg.... 11.111 

, w .... 4/)17 

'« .... 297 

hhdfii..... 2 

Barley minotB 23,847 

Beef. IC8 89 

Beans minots 1.587 

Butter kegs 12,213 

Cheese pkgs.... 261 

Com, ladian lainots .... 14,511 

Glass bx(^ 370 

Flouf bbls.... 281,099 



9 
28 

2 
205 
824 



Honey casks..... 

Honey hxs .... 

Honey cases.... 

Lard kegs.... 

Linseed bus.... 

Indian Meal " 2.621 

OalMeal " 10.843 

Oats minots... 146.154 

Pork bWs.... 2,010 

Peas .bush.... 9,046 

Seed. Grass bbls.... 300 

Wheat minou. . . 1,087.967 

The foreign silk trade for 1847 shows a total of imports of 4,425,- 
696 lbs. ; consumption, 4,407,908 lbs. ; stock on hand, 1st January, 
1848, 2,507,878 lbs. ; being a decrease of 409,512 lbs. from the con- 
sumption of the previous year. 

The number of vessels that sailed from the port of Montreal in 
1847, were, for Great Britain, 154 ; Ireland, 13 ; the Colonies, 36 ; 
Oporto, 1 ; Quebec, 15. 

Internal improvements in all the provinces will appear in a gene- 
ral table. 

Upper Canada. — This province is separated from Lower Canada 
by the Ottawa river, which empties into the St. Lawrence near Mon- 
treal. Of Canada generally, it has been said, that the climate is sub- 
ject to great extremes of heat and cold ; the thermometer ranging 
between 102*^ above, and 36^ below Fahrenheit ; the ground being 
covered five months in the year with snow. The geographical limits 
are given from 57^ to 90^ west longitude, and 42^ to 52^ north 
latitude; forming an extent of 1,450 miles from Amherstburg, on 
Detroit river, south-west, to the Straits of Bclleisle on the coast of 
Labrador. This line embraces the settled portions of the country 
from Lake Huron to Newfoundland ; the whole territory is estimated 
at from 200 to 400 miles wide. Upper Canada is subdivided into 
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seTenteen districts or counties, viz. : — Eastern, Ottawa, Johnston, 
Bathurst, Midland, Victoria, Newcastle, Simcoe, Home, Wellington^ 
Gore, Niagara, Talbot, Brock, London, Western, and Huron. The 
population has increased tenfold in the last forty years, and is still 
increasing rapidly. From Lake Ontario to Montreal, the St. Law- 
rence is broken by a succession of rocks and rapids, which render 
navigation very dangerous. To overcome these obstructions, the 
Rideau Canal, 135 miles long, affords a passage to boats from the 
lake, near Kingston, to Bytown, on the Ottawa river, from whence the 
latter is navigable to Montreal. This canal cost about 95,000,000, 
and has 47 locks, 142 feet long by 33 wide. Lakes Erie and On- 
tario are united by the Welland Canal, 42 miles, to avoid the Falls 
of Niagara. The descent of the canal, 330 feet, is accomplished by 
37 locks, LOO feet in length. The whole work, with great naturid 
difficulties to surmount, cost nearly $5,000,000. The Lachilie Ca- 
nal, along the side of the St. Lawrence, to avoid a cascade, and the 
Grenvillc Canal, on the borders of the Ottawa, for avoiding its rapids, 
are minor works, though of great importance to navigation. 

The growth of Toronto is evidence of prosperity in Upper Canada. 
In a statistical work of 1817, by Dr. Thomas Rolph, the writer, de- 
scribing what was then Little York, (now the City of Toronto,) says : 

" Its population is 1200 souls; for five miles round the capital of Upper 
Canada, scarcely one improved farm can be seen in contact with another. 
The only connected settlement is about five miles to the north of Yonge 
street ; in other directions, so far as the district goes, you might travel to 
its utmost limits, and not find more than one farm-house for every three 
miles.'* 

After quoting the above, in a recent address the mayor of Toronto 
proceeded : 

** Such was little York till about 1B35. In 1817, it had no brick hou- 
ses, no tinned roofs, no planked side-walks ; the stumps remained in the 
streets, and nothing was more common than to see teams mired in them, 
requiring all the aid that could be obtained to liberate them. What is 
now the market was a bay, and the fish-market the resort of wild fowls 
— ^unhealthy, liable to fever and agues, and all the distressing catalogue 
of iritermittents. No banks; no markets; a very mean building for a 
church ; no common sewers ; scarcely a schooner belonging to it, and few 
fireqaentinfi; it ; no wharfs ; not a sin^^le importer of British goods ; a few, 
and very lew insignificant stores, and a few taverns, offering the worst ac- 
commodations. Such was Little York in 1817, now the celebrated cit^ 
of Toronto. Behold now its 20,000 inhabitants ; its rows of splendid 
brick-built, tin -covered houses; its magnificent churches, and number of 
places of worship ; ii* banks ; its floating palaces ; its beautiful schoon- 
ers; its magnificent stores, some of thorn rivalling those of the first city in 
the world, with their plate-glass windows, their spacious areas, and their 
splendid contents; its hundreds of thousands of annually imported goods; 
its merchants; its public reading rooms; its Mechanic*s Institute; its 
Board of Trade ; its public baths ; its splendid avenue, leading to a noUe 
University ; its common sewers ; its Macadamized streets ; its planked 
side-walks above a mile, or nearer two, from its magnificent market and 
City Hall, in every street, and leading to almost evetv Viwiw.. N\t^ \x% 
export trade, its wnarft loaded with produce, and cro'm^d VwVli^^vec^kmx^ 
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and schooners, the daily conveyance of the riches of the neighborhood. 
Behold its gas-lighted streets at night ; and now that greatest of all luxu- 
ries — an abundant supply of pure and wholesome water conveyed to every 
house. Around it and about it, in all directions, fine houses, farms, orch- 
ards, villas and roads." 

The population of Toronto in 1826 was 1,719, and in 1834, when 
the city was incorporated, it amounted to 9,654. By the census of 
1846, the population is 20,565, of which 8,577 belong to the Church 
of England, and 4,307 to the Church of Rome. Some twenty other 
religious denominations divide the balance between them. An in- 
crease of ten to one, within twenty years, is almost unprecedented in 
the population of towns. The city of New* York, which has beea 
regarded as foremost, has not kept equal pace since 1697, when its 
population was only 4,302. The fertility and healthiness of Upper 
Canada, aud convenient transportation on the lakes and canals, are 
the chief causes of this prosperity. Much might be ^aid in descrip- 
tion of the soil and improvements, together with the general resources 
of Canada, showing it to be a country capable of sustaining a depse 
and happy population. Of the Western District, (the peninsula 
between Lakes Erie and Huron,) Dr. Rolph is enthusiastic in hia 
praise : 

** What shall I say ? — that there is not in all America a soil so fertile, 
a climate so pure, scenery more beautiful, pro^ierties more reasonable ; 
in fine, where every combination exists to render it the most attractive 
spot in her Majesty's possessions in America ! All this do I say from per- 
sonal knowledge, and it is a matter of the utmost astonishment that so 
large a district should remain so neglected and unsettled; ibrin no portion 
of Canada could horticulture, floriculture, and agriculture, be prosecuted 
with more certainty of success than in it. Peaches, plums, peas, apples, 
melons, grapes, Indian com, tobacco, and vegetables of every descnption, 
grow in an abundance and with a luxuriance that is truly astonishing ; and 
the day cannot be remote when such obvious advantages will attract atten- 
tion. It is no longer inaccessible from bad roads, and I strongly recommend 
all who can afford it to pay a visit to it, before they determine where they 
shall settle when they have resolved on making Canada their home." 

The value of imports paying duties in 1846, at Toronto, was 
$842,385, exclusive of $523,000 specie. Total revenue on importa- 
tions collected during the year, $102,645. Exports estimated in 
value, at $1,505,000, of which the following are the principal : 

Articlot, &e. Qnmily. 

Butter kegs 200 

Lard " 600 

Starch boxes 600 

White pine boards feet 1 ,680,000 

Bricks No. 1,030,000 

Sheep pehi " 10,750 

Woollen cloths yards 40,000 

Blankeu pairs 130 

Furs and peltries, valae 

about £2,000 

Fresh fish £500 



Articles, Ac. 




Quantity. 


Flour 


...bbU. 


194.856 


Pork 


«( 


4.133 


Beef. 


11 


80 


Timothy seed 


it 


176 


Wheat 


. . bush. 


108,116 


Oats 


u 


3,000 

1,000 

65 


Peas 


it 


Beef. 


. . . trcfl. 


Hams 


...tons 


9 


Homtips and scraps. . 


« 


11 


Ashes 


, . . casks 


283 



The quantity of flour and wheat exported from the Home District, 
ial846, WBB^ 
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Flow-Ms. WtaMt-bwh. 

From Toronto 194,856 108,116 

" Oahawa 34,630 16,5«0 

" WindBor 55,460 24,800 

" Credit 11,450 41^00 



Total 296,396 190,176 

The increase of exports over 1845 is estimated at 8364,840. 

Shipping owned on Lake Ontario, and employed in the inland 
waters of Canada, viz : 57 steamers (two of iron) valued at $1,750,- 
000 ; 2 ships, 5 brigantines, and 95 schooners of 30 tons and 
upwards, $750,000; 6 Jake propellers, $70,000; 300 barges, 
$400,000 ; 7 river propellers, $35,000, — small craft under 30 tons, 
$85,000. Total, $3,090,000. 

Mills, factories, &c., in the Home District and city of Toronto, 
viz : 87 grist mills, valued at $800,000 ; 196 saw mills, $276,250 ; 
12 oatmeal mills, $16,500; 14 foundries, $100,000; 18 woollen 
factories, $125,000; 50 carding machines, $15,000; 1 edgetool 
factory, $10,000 ; 3 starch factories, $12,500 ; 28 distilleries, 
$54,125 ; 6 soap and candle factories, $21,000 ; 1 cabinet and chair 
factory (steam) 812,500 ; 3 cabinet and piano-forte factories, $7,500 ; 
2 paper mills, $20,000 ; 36 tanneries, $75,000 ; 1 snuff manufactory, 
$2,500; 23 breweries, $66,000 ;— total value, $1,613,875. 

In June, 1844, a steam schooner made the passage from Toronto 
to Montreal, 470 miles, laden with freight, in two and a quarter days, 
over the rapids of the St. Lawrence. 

The Provincial Government has applied large sums for internal 
improvement, as the following grants in 1841, show : 



8t Lawrence navigation.... $3,458,410 

WelUnd Canal 2,250,000 

Light-houHes, &c., uu Lakes 

Eric aud Ontario 370,000 



Bridget, slides, &c., on tbo 

riTor Ottawa 140.000 

Desjardius Canal Company . . J 12,075 

Bay of Cbalear*s routl 75,000 



LakeSe. Poier 292.500 j Cobonrg Harbor dunpany 26,055 

Newcastle District navigation 250,000 | Oaksvillc Harbor Compiiny 18,615 

Burlington Bay Canal ^ 225,000 I Port Harbor Company 15.375 

Bridges between Quebec aud * Tay Navigation Company... 7,805 



Montreal 170,000 

Road from Burlington Bay to 

Port Dover 150,000 

Boad from Lake Ontario to 

Lake Huron 150.000 



Road from Ottawa to St. 
Lavarence 7,500 



$7,718,335 



Prior to the Union of Upper and Lower Canada, in 1841, the 
Legialature had expended on the improvement of navigable water 
courses, and in the construction of canals, the following sums: 



Welland Canal f2.3 14.280 

St. Lawrence Caoal 2,200,485 

MoDtred Harbor 435,000 

Chmbly Canal 185,000 

TroQt navigation 116,170 

Newcastle District 1 08,300 

Kettle Creek Harbor 37,500 

Toronto Harbor 26.000 

TrentBrulge 24,000 



St Ann's Rapids 21,540 

Paris Bridge 10,000 

Brentford Bridge 10.000 

Dunville Bridge 10,000 

Chatham Brii^e 10,000 

Steam Bridse, Montreal .... 7,500 

West O williambury Bridge . . 4,775 



(Total, $13,238,885) . . . . $5^20^0 

In 1842, the fint year after the anion, the gross amount oC cxia^ 
terns collected io Canada was $1,394,650. nx*.all&oiAtt.iii^V3 
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255 ; Quebec, $340,000 ; St. John's, $84,320 ; Toronto, $40,265 ; 
Burlington Bay, $36,315; Kingston, $32,550 ; — other ports, smaller 
sums. The increase of revenue from customs over 1841, was $304,- 
453. At Quebec and Montreal alone the increase was $276,630. 
The tolls on the Lachine Canal produced during the year, $81,610. 
The public debt of Canada amounts to $12,000,000 ; the revenue 
to about $2,600,000, and expenditures to $3,000,000 annually. 
Some retrenchment is necessary to equalize the financial system, 
otherwise it will create an irredeemable liability, draining the people 
by taxation, as in the mother-country, to pay interest. The govern- 
ment of Canada devotes from $300,000 to $500,000 annually to the 
support of schools. 

New-Brunswick. — The north-east boundary question, which so 
long agitated the counsels -of Great Britain and the United States, 
concerned the province of New-Brunswick on the one part and the 
state of Maine on the other. In 1842, it was amicably settled by the 
Ashburton treaty. The line established does not materially differ 
from that awarded by the King of the Netherlands. We have seen 
a calculation of the disputed territory, allowing it to contain 12,027 
square miles, of which, by the treaty of 1842, the United States ob- 
tained 7,015, and England 5,012. By the line of the King of the 
Netherlands, the United States would have had 7,908, and England 
4,119 square miles. Whatever the claims of either power, they have 
been adjusted in a satisfactory and honorable manner, so as to admit 
no future contention. 

The province is laid off into twelve counties, of which we subjoin 
a table, showing the quantity of granted and vacant land in each, and 
also the number of persons who have squatted on crown lands, to 
1842, without authority, the acres occupied by them, and estimated 
value, — 

Grantedand Vacant Sqaat- OecupM Vala«. 

Conntiea. locatodacn. acrea. lera. acraa. doltera. 

No. 

Nothumberland 984.000 2.216,000 174 17.400 13.050 

York 921,000 1,280,000 142 11,200 10,650 

Weetmoreland 780.000 .532,000 lfi6 16.600 12,450 

King* 605,920 244.000 145 14.500 10.875 

Corleton 504,000 2,038,000 122 12,200 9,150 

Queens 491,280 470.000 139 13.900 10.4S5 

Sunbury 369.080 413,000 95 9,500 7,125 

Kent 354,000 552.400 132 13.200 9JNN) 

Glonceiiter 324,000 713,440 199 19,900 14.025 

Charlotte 303.360 480,000 142 14,200 10,650 

8t.Jolin 288,720 126.000 62 6,200 4 650 

Restigoiiche 152,000 1,114,560 82 8,200 6,150 

6.077,960 10,129,4001,600 160,000 120,000 

The New-Brunswick and Nova Scotia Land Company have taken 
500,000 acres between Nashwach and Miramtchi rivers, which they 
offer in 100 tiacts to settlers, at $1,50 per acre, payable in eleven 
annual instalments, without interest. The lands in general are good, 
and roads have been opened in different directions across them. It 
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18 recommended that emigrants unite, forty or fifty together, and send 
an agent in ad?ance to select their lands, and make temporary proTH 
sion for their arrival. Young men usually hire on a farm, or to a 
lumbering party during the summer when wages are high, and work 
on their own land in winter, supposing they ha?e saved money 
enough in the first two or three years to purchase a tract. Then 
they marry, and push their fortunes as best they can. Young 
women find employment both in the town and in the country at two 
and three dollars per month. 

Referring to the necessity and benefits of emigration to New- 
Brunswick, Dr. Gesner says : 

** In the old country, early marriages are discouraged, because they 
contribute to an increase of numbers, and, consequently, of misery. In the 
North American Colonies they are viewed as being advantageous, from 
the accession they make to the population ; and the birth of a child in the 
backwoods is hailed with more than ordinary natural joy, because, by the 
labor of his oflfspring, the capital oi' the colonial settler is increased.*' 

Farther, he remarks : 

**'A due regard should always be had to the habits and kind of industry 
the emigrants have been trained to. Serious blunders have been com- 
mitted, by locating people who had been brought up to fishing, in the 
forests remote from the sea, — and also by establishing families who had 
been bred to husbandry, upon a coast or river, where a part of their sub- 
sistence must ncccHsarily be drawn from the water. The adopted home 
of every family brought across the Atlantic should correspond as nearly as 
possible with their former residence, and their pursuits should deviate as 
little as possible from those to which they are accustomed.*' 

A number of instances are stated, where individuals, poor and 
friendless, but with manly resolution, have gone into the forest, and 
by patient industry have accumulated snug fortunes. Dr. Gesner 
relates a very interesting case, on a small scale : 

" J. G., in the county of Gloucester, took possession of a lot of land on 
the 16th May, 1B«')2; m the same season he cleared ground from which he 
raised eighty bunhols of {xHatoes, ten bushels of turnips, and ten of buck- 
wheat. With these, nn(l the fish he took upon the shore, and five bush- 
els of wheat paid for in labor, he maintnined his family, (a wife and two 
children,) until the st^cond, and a much larp:er crop was obtained. In the 
tirst year he built u log-house and a hovel for a cow, and chopped eight 
acres; in 1843 ho raised eighty bushels of wheat, one hundred of oats, 
five hundred of ]K>tatoes, ten of barley, twenty-five tons of hay, kept ten 
head of horned cattle and two horses, and was in indei>cndL'nt and most 
comfortable circumstances.** 

The forests of New-Brunswick constitute much of its trade and 
wealth. Its position, between 45^ and 48° north latitude, is pecu- 
liarly suited to the growth of valuable timber trees. Mr. Perley, 
the government emigrating agent, has described and classified them 
in a report of much length. We barely have space to enumerate 
them by their common names, viz : the Oak, two species, gray 
and red ; Maple, white, red-flowering, sugar, moose, mountain ; 
Birch, canoe, white, yellow, black; Cherry, wild^notvVvetiv', ^fj^vi^ 
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balsam, Amerioanaspen ; Beech, white, red ; Hornbeam, American, 
ironwood ; Ash, white, black ; Willow, black, cbamplain, shining ; 
Elm, white, red; Pine, red, gray, white; Spruce, black, while, 
hemlock, American silver fir ; Alder, common, black ; Walnut ; 
Dog Wood; Cypress or White Cedar, 

This variety, found in almost inexhaustible profusion, affords the 
labor of man a wide field and sure reward. Boiinycastle, speaking of 
the forests of Canada and New-Brunswick, indulges in some beautiful 
reflections, which we copy : 

** I know of nothing in this world capable of exciting emotions of won- 
der and adoration more directly, than to travel along through its forests. 
Pines, lifting their hoary tops beyond man's visiun, unless he incline his 
head so far backwards as tu be painful to his organization, with trunks 
which rei|uire fathoms of lino to span them ; oaks, of the most gigantic 
form ; the immense and graceful weeping elm ; enormous poplars, whose 
magnitude must be seen to be conceived; lindens, equally vast; walnut 
trees of immense size ; tlic beautiful birch and the wild cherry, large 
enough to make tables and furniture of. Oh ! the gloom and the glory of 
these furests, and the deep reflection that, ^nce they were created by the 
divine flat, civilized man has never desecrated them with his unsparing 
devastations ; that a peculiar race, born fur these solitudes, once dwelt 
amid their shadcs,living as Nature*s woodland children, uutil a more subtle 
being thnn the serpent of Eden crept amongst them, and, with his glitter- 
ing novelties and dangerous beauty, caused their total annihilation .' I 
see, in spirit, the red-hunter, lofty, fearless and stem, stalking in his 
])ainted imdity, and displaying a fonn which Apollo might have en\ied, 
amidst the everlasting and silent wcmxIs. I see, in spirit, the beanled 
stranger from tlie rising sun, with iiis deadly anns and his more deadly 
lire-water, conversing with Iiis savage fellow, and displaying the envied 
wealth of gorgctms beads and of gaudy clothing/* 

■ 

The fancy sketch, so far as applicable to the Indians of New- 
Brunswick, will justify a brief allusion to them. They are now reduced 
to two tribes, numbering 1,377, — the Micmacs, 935, and Milicates, 
447. Both inhabit the same district, yet cannot understand each 
other's language. Fourteen tracts of land, containing 61,273 acres, 
have been reserved in different parts of the province for their use, and 
which they are permitted to occupy during pleasure. Like most 
other red men, they resist all progress. Dr. Gesner says : 

** The Indian naturally despises the reflncments of civilization ; he 
looks upon the forest as his home, and over Icmgs for wild adventure. 
Much i)ains have been taken to improve the condition of these people. 
Young children have been taken, with their parents, and educated with 
much care. They have been instructed in the arts and agnculture; but 
no sooner were they liberated from their masters, than they returned to the 
haunts and habits of their forefathers, and became the most depraved of all 
their race, iiy associating and laboring with the inhabitants of the Pro- 
vince, they have advanced slowly in agriculture, and a few families may be 
found who support themselves comfortably by their own exertions. Buttneir 
intercourse with the whites has always been the introduction to intemper- 
ance, disease, and idleness ; and if we judge by the rapid decline in their 
numbers since the country was colonized, there is reason to fear that the 
day of their arrival at on ordinary degree of civilization will not long pre- 
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cede tlie day when tbe names of their races will be blotted from the pages 
of American history." 

In the seven ports of entry, — St. Johns, Miramichi, Dalhousie, 
Bathiirst, Cnrnqiiet, Richibucto and Dorchester, the imports in 1844 
amounted to $4,083,710, being an increase of 81.058.135 over the 
previous }ear. The exports for 1844 were, in quantity, ns follows: 
Timber, 190,320 tons; deals, M. feet, 108,424; boards, M. feet, 
844; shingles, Mds., 7,042; staves, 48,612; masts and spars, 
5,538; small poles, 8,455; hand-spikes, 273; oars, 3,053; tree- 
nails, 58,420; lathwood. 3,424 cords; laths, 1.774 Mds.; pickled 
salmon, 2,479 bbls., — 6,419 kits; smoked salmon, 406 boxes; 
mackerel, 24 bbls.; dried fish, 12,405 quintals; alewives, salted, 
16,229 bbls.; shad, salted, 117 bbls.; codhsh, pickled, 214 bbls ; 
herring, salted, 1,754 bbls. ; herring, smoked, 7,308 boxes ; potatoes, 
12,782 bushels; lime, 1,470 hhds. ; furs. 14 packages; oil, seal, 240 
galls.. — cod, 5.744 galls ; grindstones. 3,870, — gypsum, 3b8 tons. 

Some estimate may be formed of the product of the fisheries, by 
the exporrs offish and oil from the port of St. Johns in 1839, which 
amounted to 3281,545. The yield, however, is fluctuating, as in 
1845 it was only S108.485 for the whole province. Many disputes 
have arisen, as to the ricrht of citizens of the United States to fish 
within three miles of the coast, under the treaty of 1783 and con- 
vention of 1818. The British allege that all fishing by foreigners, 
within that line, is a trespass; and notes have passed on the subject 
between the cabinets at London and Washington. In 1841, Mr. 
Stevenson complained of certain seizures of American fishing vessels 
by provincial authority. The British Colonial Secretary insisted 
upon the exclusion, not only from three miles, following the indenta- 
tions of the shore, but by a line drawn from the headlands, or ex- 
treme points of land next the sea. Nothing further was done, and 
we presume this construction has been acquiesced in by our 
government. ^ 

The shipping of New-Brunswick in 1844 consisted of 672 vessels, 
with a tonnage of 92,210, manned by .'^,017 men. 

Turning from dry details, we beg to hniuse our readers with an 
extract from the book of Dr. Gesnor, which sliow.s that even the 
people of New-Orleans, in mosquito time, are hi;Thly bhsscd in com- 
parison with the citizens of New-Brunswick. iJr. G. snys, — 

"Aloiip: rhnptpr might b(? written on \hv bltinir nn:l stin2[ina[ insects 
ihat infcn the wikmIf dnrin^j tli". siunmrr months. In tht* lirar; of the day 
black fli('«< hid ilrtianro to niosin'itoncrs. oinrincnt^i. mu\ rwry kindof c<is- 
metie. No sooner had wr laml'il than th<» hlnorl ln-^jan t*) flow down 
our faces frrni the bites of fhijse iniirrili-s^ torni;Miic>r««. At sunset the un- 
seen niidfze eomnirncrs operation!!!, and the m«>re innsirnl mosqnito be<nna 
to bin fl[ und perforate the skin with his hliN)d-pnmp. A Vankrn back* 
woodsman told us that ho eonid * sfnnJ the ini><iipiitoos and hiar.k flics, but 
•8 to the midpos. ho de<pis(Ml thoin.' W«', liowrvcr, fomid tliut onr esti- 
mation of the-e «wept rreatures htnl lililo indui'Tice on ibfirhitin? pr,>peii- 
sitirs; th«* only remedy for th-ni is to Rtuml in a Thick Mnokc t»f cedar 
bark. This, it is tnie, is nomewhat inconvrnicint for thn»4i; who put a bi/»h 
valutt up)n a fine com pIciLion, as the skin thus smoked stDci ce^m*^l«& ^ 
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piece of Irish bacon. In some of the low, swampy ^ronnds, the moequf- 
toes arc so niimcrous, that thev are inhaled hv evcrv breath drawn by the 
traveller. Kach of uur jmrty were coiiijielled lo <:arry a large torch of ce- 
dar bark, and the constant flourishing of these smoking fire-brands ajound 
our heads reminded mo of the menaces made by an Irish mob with their 
shillclahs.*' 

With regard to the geology of New-Brunswick, rery little is 
known for want of adequate explorationa. Limestone appears to 
be the prevailing feature. Coal is abundant, and is wrought, near 
the Grand Lake, by a joint-stock company. Iron and gypsum are 
also found in large quantities. The climate is similar to that of Cana* 
da, — winter lasting from November to April. Agriculture is de* 
pressed by the fisheries and timber trade — the latter producing habits 
of a deplorable kind. The lumberers have been described as the 
pests of a colony, '' made and kept vicious by the very trade by 
which they live." The population consists mainly of English^ Irish, 
Welsh and Scotch, with three small settlements of French on the 
east side of the colony. Besides a regular army paid by England « 
the native militia is about 25,000 strong. 

Education is liberally provided for at the public expense,-*^there 
being about />00 schools for elementary instruction, attended by 8,000 
boys and 6,000 girls. King's College, at Frederictcn, was estab- 
lished by the exertions of Sir Howard Douglas, governor from 1824 
to 1831, and is chiefly maintained by an annual grant of $10,000 
firom the local government. 

Nova Scotia. — Of all the British colonies north of the United 
States, Nova Scotia is the Inost densely populated. By a low, 
sandy isthmus, only fourteen miles across, it is connected with New* 
Brunswick on the west, and separated from Cape Breton on the 
north by the narrow strait called the Gut of Canscaw. The climate 
is much like that of Lower Canada, varying from 95^, extreme 
heaty to 10^ below zero, and at times as mu(A as 50^ and 00^ in 
twenty-four hours. The warmth of summer occupies about three 
months, beginning with June. The fair and wet days are in the 
proportion of eight to five. In most other countries, sudden changes 
of temperature aiTee.t the general health. Not so in Nova Scotia. 
The complaint;} most prevuent rr;- rheumatic and inflammatorj. 
Intermittent foverf* are vvlioJiy unkiiown ; typhns occurs only in a 
mitigated form, and the r:iva;ji'i« ofthe yellow fever have never been felt. 

There i.s a de;;ree of romance connected with Nova Scotia, which 
temp& ns to give a few particulars. To promote colonization in 
America, Charles 1, in 1625, granted several of his barons large 
districts of land in Nova Scotia, which should enure to them in fee, 
on settling a certain number of persons in the colony. These grants 
subsequently amounted to one hundred and eleven, of 16,000 acres 
each. The terms were modified by sundry royal acts, and the whole 
affair seems to have slept for more than two centuries, without any 
positive fulfilment. At length old dusty parchments were evoked, 
and in November, 1844, a meeting ofthe Hereditary Order of New- 
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Scotland took place in Edinburgh. A report was submitted, su»- 
taining the claims of the nobility to the possessions conceded by the 
crown, and denying all fraud and forfeiture. The speech of Sir 
Richard Brown on the occasion, is a compact and ingenious defence 
of the barons. Afler de<iling freely with the industrial and pauper 
statistics of Great Britain, so far as his object made it necessary, he 
aims a blow at the United States, accompanied with information en- 
tirely new to our people, and we venture to say, unsupported by 
facts. 

Sir Richard is striving to arouse emigration to Nova Scotia, bo 
that the wilderness acres of the nobility may be turned into fruitful 
fields, with rents fit for the Order ! He has quarrelled with the 
British system of labor and compensation, and, as a remedy, points 
to the new world. There, under the rule of titled proprietors, the 
working classes are to find plenty, and all the blessings of life, in 
return for moderate toil. In the effort of Sir Richard, there is such 
a thorough, bold and vigorous assault upon the social platform of 
his own country, that we almost pardon his misguided zeal when 
directed against our republican form of government. To the charge 
of combination, which he prefers with pompous particularity, and 
the secret oath having the overthrow of British dominion in Ame- 
rica firmly at bottom, we record as complete a negative as the great- 
est stickler for certainty could desire. Some experiment must have 
been made in his imagination. Ix)uisiana is in the catalogue as 
having eleven lodges at work to accomplish the plot ! In the border 
states — Maine, Vermont and New-York, it is possible a few sympa- 
thizers with McKcnzie may have instituted a league, under obliga- 
tions, to revolutionize Canada ; but the idea that eighteen other 
states, .some of them two thousand miles from the scene of action, 
engaged in it with solemnity, is too ridiculous to deceive any mind. 

Wc quote from the speech of Sir Richard : 

"In tilt* United KiTi<r<loiii, exclusive of 1,.'}()(»,(K)0 English paupiTS who 
receive legal relief, we hiive an average of moreihun one-fifth (tf the pop- 
alatiou uniible to live by law fal industry — that in to 8ay. 5,4()0,0()0 soub. 
But tbc^e figures added' tog(;tlier, namely, (i.700,000, exhibit by no moans 
the most revolting feature.^ in the Hocial aspeet of the prc^init age. Qnt 
of a population living by waives — upon the fruit of their duily, uyc, and 
often nightly toil — a large number may be considered paupers in every 
Dense ot that tenn, — their average earnings per hea^l not exeeeding 8 shiV- 
iings a week. Are microscopes needed toi)erceive the filth, the privation, 
the col'J, the hunger, the thirst, the nakedness, the crime, the sickness, the 
mortality of such a condition as this ? * It hao created in the British 
Inlands,' flays an intelligent forcMgn writer who has recently gone through 
the length and breadth of the land, * a reality of mittftry, depravity, and 
every hidmus form of human suficring, which surpaHses anything that the 
imagination of a Dante ever conceived in destrrihing the abode of devib 
and the torments of the damned !* Turn we then from this great intestinal 
worm — this aniiuis pectoris — which is living and feeding, arid growing 
daily upon the vitals of the British nation, to consider for an instant that 
other and scarcely less fearful sources of h<istility centercfl in our own loius^ 
and ever active in these crowned iisles though chiefly domiciled in what 
was fingland*8 other self, her nome-danghter and her ^lor^ \uvVvq^«Ajbc^ 
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yrorld — I mean Republicanism. This is tho generic title of an aggregate 
of fcclin^^s, each pre-eminently militatit to our national security, to our 
commcrcinl proHi)erity, to our strength as a mnritiinc and colonial power, 
and to our very existence ns a mf)n;irchial stutc. It lias already iudicatcd 
itself, and it docs now indicate itself, by a variety of acts, all aiming at 
one srand consummation — the breaking up of our territorial supremacy 
and inslitutional power. We scarcely sheathed the sword whicii its de- 
velopment in the Canadas caused. us to wield in lb37 and 1838, when it glut- 
ted itdolf with some million acres of our land in the ])rovince of New 
Brunswick, being one of nine unprincipled eoncosions of a similar kind 
which we have progressively yielded since the yenr 1798. Since then 
the United States have cither icmnded or multiplied Hunter Lodges aa 
follows: In Massachusetts, 89 ; in Rhode-Island, 15; in Connecticut, 
68; in Maine, 99; in Vermont, 107; in New-York, 283; in Michigan, 
54 ; in Wisconsin. 7; in Illinois, 21 ; in Indiana. 14; in Ohio, 86; in PeniH 
aylvania, 49; in Kentucky, 11; in Virji^inia, 21; in Marylanii, 16; ia 
Delaware, 2; in New-Jersey, 17; in Missouri. 30; in Iowa, 3; in Lou- 
isiana, II ; in New-IIampshire, 78; in Lower Canada, nearly the whole 
of the French population : in Upper Canada, 84 ; in New-Brunswick, a 
fow, and in the other parts of the United States not mentioned nearly 100. 
The number of members taken at a minimum, may be fairly calculated to 
t)(% not le.«s than 80,000 able bodied men ; and their objects are exposed in 
the onth which is administered on their nilmission. * I swear to do my ut- 
most to promote republican institutions and ide:is throughout the world — to 
cherish them, to defend them, and especially to devott; myself to the pro- 

Fagation, protection and defence of these institutirins in North America. . 
pledge my life, my pmperty, and my honor to the Association. I bind 
myaelf to its interc^its. And I promise until death that I will attack, 
combat, and help to destroy, by all means that my superior may think 
proper, and especially never to rest till the British tyrants cease to have 
any possession or footing whatsoever in North America. So help me 
God/ " 

More than a dozen resolutions were adopted at the Edinburgh 
mealing, one of which we copy, as indicating the objects to be at- 
tained by the whole : 

"10. Resolved, That with the farther view of combining the influence 
and exerii«»iis of nil parties, on either side of the Atlantic, having an in- 
terest in, or favorable to, tho revival (»f the rights and obj(>cts of the Ba- 
ronetage of Scotland and Nova Scotia — promoting the systematic coloni- 
fffltion of British North America — raising the capital for these national 
ends — and otherwise HU))erintending and managing the common proiiertiea 
and estates of such Baronets, and other landed proprietors in the Colonies, 
as shall join it, this meetini;; sanctions the formation, and nppn)ves the 

K'inciple.^ of ' The Scottish Company for advancing the Plantation of 
ova Scotia and Canada;' the Baronets present, and those concurring by 
Jettcr, n;;rr>eing, as 8iK)n ns 10,000 shares are subscribed for by responsible 
parties, and the first instalment** ptiid, to vest their londs in it, either in 
whole or in part, taking shares for the same, — further pledging thetnselvea^ 
on the Company's coming into practical o{>erntion, to use every |N)ssibla 
means in their power to settle the estates, baronies and regalities forming 
its territory, with such of their friends, clon»»men, tenantry, retainers, and 
Others, as may be disposed to rent farms of the company under improving 
leases." 

What acti?c measures have been taken to carry this scheme into 
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eflfect, we are not advised.' In a government of cliBses like that of 
Great Hritain, the system proposed would ameliorate the condition 
of the laboring pf>or, by reducing their numbers^ in the old country, 
and opening new avenues to emigrants. Tlicro is a boundless, teem- 
ing field for husbandry in the land to which colcmization is invited. 
Sup[)ort is easily obtained from forest and sea. 

Halifax is the capital of Nova Scotia, and affords the best harbor 
in British America — a sheet of water equal to ten square miles, 
completely land-blocked, and capable of containing the whole British 
navy. The harbor is accessible at all seasons, and its navigation is 
scarcely ever interrupted by ice. A canal, to whicli the legislature 
contributed 87«5,000, has been fmishcd by a joint-stock compiny, 
connecting the harbor of Halifax with Cobequid hay and the bay 
of Fundy. The exports of mackerel in 1844, amounted to 71,854 hbls., 
showing a progressive increase over the five years preceding — from 
19,127 barrels in IS.JO; 2o,010 in 1840; 25,031 in 1841; 54,168 
in 1842, and G4,:nr> in 184:3. 

In 1836, the ships entering the ports of Nova Scotia, were 3,404 — 
tonnage 381,133 ; and those clearing were 4,574, with a tonnage of 
294,520. 

The principal articles exported from Nova Scotia in 1P'3G were, 
in quantity and value, the following : 

Beef and Pork \h% G8S0 $80 033 

Coah tons 42r)87 11)16-10 

Corn and Meal 01900 

Fwh— Cod, drv qnintaN ^21 rm r,i)0 270 

do wei " a7,133 150 185 

Olher Mirts of Fish lO.iJCft 

Gvpsium tons Ml 4S0 7a.S::5 

Oil. tniin and ^penii galls. 2-2 1 i'C? US Oi}^ 

\HiaIebone lb*. 21 (KM) 3 500 

PincThnlier lon»» lC}f}23 TAT.]^ 

Dcala and iMank-*. 'JC.0 7.0 

Other Kortji of wood • '<i'i7.6 13 

Mwcelloneoiu Vi7-1M5 



5-2,J30.485 



Halifax has a few manufactures, mostly for immediate consump- 
tion, such as soap, candles, leather, paper, snuff, rum, gin. whiskey, 
porter, ale and reBned sugar. There are two private banking com- 
panies in the town, and a chamber of commerce of fifteen mcmbere. 
The New-York, Boston, Liverpool and West India steam-packets 
touch regularly at Halifax. 

Nova Scotia has the elements of much wealth, — possessing coal 
and plaster of paris abundantly, and a fertile soil. The bay of 
Fundy is noted for its tides, which rise 50. GO and even 70 feet, 
and so rapidly, that cattle feeding on the shore are often ••vertaken 
and drowned. About one-fourth of the population is of Scottish 
origin, and the rest chiefly from England and Ireland, some from 
New-End and. 

NEWKor.voL.wo, the greit fishing island of Nt)rth America, is 
about i^50 miles long, and I^.l average width, lyinir between paral- 
lels 46^ and 51^ north latitude. The surface is \>toV;.?'.v\, vs'X^ ^\A 
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y*ty gkn^y colors, and am covered with furs of varions ilc«cnplii»i*; ib» 
hones arc ilrcsseil in like ninnner. You will see vaa. niim!ier» of llleae 
vehicles niDning in procession, each one armed with on ituineuaB ring of 

bells," 

It has been supposed thai the Norwegians discovered Newfound- 
Imd, in ihe elevenlh centur; : but, if bo, it ivas sulisequendy forgot- 
ten, till Julin Cabot visited it in 1197. and gave it its present iiaine. 
In 1500, the Portuguese and French carried on itn exteoHive fisher; 
on the neighboring banks. No permanent colony was t^tablished 
untd Ifi23, when Lord Baltimore look possession of the south-eatt 
part of ihe inland, and appointed his son governor. The subject of 
lishery rights has been a vexed question between the British. French, 
and United Stales governments j the people of each occupying al 
pleasure, especially along the Grand Bauk, which aflbrds mom enough 
fur millions of laborers, and is not included in any tre»y etipuUliona. 

The greatest production of the fisheries in any one year, was Ju 
I8U, when the exports amounted to $i:),000,000 ; hut the English 
part nf the business has since declined, eo that for the years 1H37— 
38-30 it averaged only $'J,5U0,U(I0. Number of hosts employed. 

Prom TS30 to 1813. inclusive, the seal fishery employed the follow- 
ing annual outfit from the port of Si. John's: — 
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The imports at St John's, for 1849, amounted to $3.471 ,675. 

N&w-BniTAiN, stretching from Labrador on the Atlantic, lo 
New-Atchangcl on the Pacific Ocean, a distance grenter than fVom 
New-York to Astoria, is the vast possession of Great Briiaiii, north 
of the Conndas. It extends from SO-^ to 7V> norlli latitude. The 
soil is so rocky and thin, that only moss, shrubs, and n few stinted 
trees can grow upon iL Numerous lakes and ponds of fresh water 
ve almost everywhere scattered over l)ie surface. Bears, beavor, 
deer, raccoons, and oilier nnimaU, vuluabte fur their skins nnd fur, 
abound, sud hunting them is the chief empli<ymciii of the inhnbilants. 
The Hudson's Bay Company have established the only civilized wt- 
Uemeiits : Furls Albany, Churchill, Reliance, Vurk. and a few olbl 
This compnnv was incorporated by a charter from Charles li 
1669. In 1837, the principal furs offered for sali 
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82.t)27; marten, 15n,16S; fox, 25,000 ; musquash, 838,550; lynx, 
31,t<87; mink, 27,570 ; an amount larger than that of se\'crni years 
immediately preceding. The company in the same year exported 
1,259,000 gousc and swan quills, 461 lbs. sea-horse teeth, besides 
castor, isinglass, and other articles. The trade at the forts consists 
in the exch;iiige of blankets, powder, beads and trinkets, with the sa- 
vages for furs, in search of which agents are sent in every direction. 

A country so cold and barren has no improvements worthy of 
note. The Indian tribes and the fur traders doze away life in camp, 
animated occasionally by a little traffic with each other. A descrip- 
tion of the bays and straits from Belleisle to the mouth of Mackenzie's 
ri?cr, in the Arctic Ocean, would be the most we could furnish our 
readers relative to this wild desert, a task already better performed 
by Morse and other geot^raphers. 

In the exhibition of facts touching British America, we have en- 
deavored to compress, without groping in the fog of regulations from 
the mother country, which are about as dense and impenetrable as 
the atmosphere of the Newfoundland coast, on a calm morning in 
autumn. While something has been done to improve the condition 
of her laboring poor, by colonizing. Great Britain has the scope, in 
her North American provinces, to achieve a hundred-fold more than 
she has attempted. 



ArU III.— THE TINE CULTURE AT THE SODTn. 

[Wk hive on freqiUMit occaHidti?, in the 2fl,3(1, '1th, nnd 5th voliitnen of theCom- 
marcial Roviesv, nfferrnd el'tlxiratHly to iho ftroduct nnd maiiurnctiire of winea 
in our own CDUniry, nml furuiHlit^ii full and eliiburute p!i{>era fmm varioiiii Miurcea 
upon the 8iibj«.*ct. Oir desire Iish ever bcvn to present the matter with the ut- 
most ruIhi(*R4 mid r-iirMOA.4. In thid view we publish thofnllowin^ letter. 

In re;:ard to ilio specimen liultles of wine rclerred to by our friend, which he 
kindly forwnrdt'd to our addren^, we rin:eived and diAcussed them. Nothing 
conid ho conceived more exqlli^iu• th'in the flavor it possesAes; and s gentleman 
who has* travelled cxlensively in Europe, to whom we {jeneroiiHly accorded a few 
Hips of the riecUir. conceived ihut iiothir)g he has met with upon the Rhine could 
compare with it ! Me was in extJicie.'*. So irere ire. 

Our friend, Mr. Weller. of Norih Carolina, ncnt lift nomc time a|^o, several de- 
liahtful Rpccirnen.s from hi* vine-vard. and we well remember the pleatturc with 
which a party ui' oui- friiMi<i.<i, on the Fourth of J'lljf, decanted glass after "lass, to 
the health of the **old Noitii Slate,'* and her neighbor to the southward.] 

J. D. B. De Bow, Esq. : 

As T am deeply interested in the prosperity of the vine culture 
of the South, and seeing an article in your number for January last 
that tends to create a strong dislike to the use of wine, I have at 
length thoiialit proper to correct it, and in doing so, 1 wish you to 
understand th'it I do not atttich the slightest blame to yourself. The 
article in question I wish to refer yon to, is on tiie 25th page of your 
January number, 1^48, headed "American wines and vines." Mr. 
S. Welter, of Carolina, states that a good wine cannot be made 
without the aid of three pounds of sugar per gallon, or one-third 
pari of 5/>jrits. Now I have no doubt as to Mr. Wellcr's statcmenta 
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being strictly correct, as far as his experience in tlint climate and in 
the section of country in which he resides goes. As I have had the 
advantngo of some years* corresspondence with Mr. Wellcr, I have 
formed a very high opinion of him as a vintner ; hut his statistics for 
the Carol inaSf wiien applied to our warmer 8tate!<, will have no appli- 
cation- When he sees from the following the superior quality of fruit 
produced here from the same grape he cultivates in Carolina, he 
must readily account for the diHerent results I am about to show iu 
the manuficturing of wine in Mississippi. I have sent you two 
small bottles of this wine that you may examine it, in company 
with two or three of the best judges of your acquaintance, and make 
what remarks you think best upon it. The opinion entertained by 
myself and friends here of this wine, is exceedingly flattering. We 
believe it pos^sesses the qualities of three of the finest wines in the 
world, namely, Champaigne, Muscat and Hock, (3 parts of the first 
named, 2 parts of the second, and 1 of the last named wines.) A 
very small quantity of sugar was put into this, and 1 think it would 
have been much better without. Not one particle of spirits of any 
kind whatever has been mixed with it, and I think the smallest por- 
tion would have destroyed its delicacy and picquant force so de- 
sirable to connoisseurs. By the bye, I am saying too much myself 
about this wine when seeking the opinion of others ; but I hope to 
have the opinion of yourself and friends entirely apart from all 
that I have said. One thing more I must say with regard to 
its condition ; it was made last September — was only six months in 
cask, (instead of two years,) and has been but four months in bottle, 
when it ought to have been a year before it was examined ; you will 
make every allowance for such disadvantages, of course. While my 
object in writing you this letter is to remove the unfavorable im- 
pression Mr. Weller's letter must have made on the public, I wish 
also to say a few words upon the culture and the extension of the 
wine cau^e. We shall soon And in this country, as they have so long 
found it in Europe, that some neighborhoods arc famous fur wines, 
for richness and delicacy of flavor, that no other wines can equal. 
As they cannot be transported to any great distance without the aid 
of spirits, we must be deprived of their use. This wine, though so 
lusciously delicate, po8se.sses a body of the stronger conserve, and 
will allow of being transported to any inland distance when properly 
packed; but to enjoy all its qualitie.'«, the growth will have to be con- 
fined to a few of our Southern states, such as this state, Louisiana, 
Alabama and the Fluridas. 

Grape Citlture. — As it would be vain in me to mark out a course 
of habits and a form of diet followed by any one nation, and rigidly 
enforce it to the use of all, so it would be equally vain to recommend 
the pl:m of culture of one kind of gmpe to be adopted for all, or that 
of one climate in the states to be followed in all the Union. I shall 
therefore confine myself to a course of culture necessary to bo ap- 
plied to the grape I have adopted in my vineyards, and the trentment 
I conceive to be best in the btates above uamed. Mv<^i ^^\\\w^ v^ 
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up*wards of fifly varieties, and abandoning them as useless, I have se- 
lected one called the Roanoke, and known by that name from tbe 
time it was discovered on the island of Roanoke down to a recent 
period, when it took the foolish namo of Scuppernong, which it now 
holds in the Cirolinas. I have made three different kinds of wine from 
this grape last year, and all equally good, although differing in flavor 
6nd color so much, that no one could judge they were made from the 
same fruit. The Greeks call this grape the Flearic, and insist upon 
it as the one from which they make the choicest wines of that coun- 
try. A Greek gentleman of my acquaintance in Natchez, last sum- 
mer, in company with a countryman of his, paid me a visit for the 
first time, to see my vineyard. The fruit was not then ripe ; but the 
moment he fixed his eyes on the grape, he recognised it as an old 
friend. He told me more of its properties as a wine grape than I 
have been able to learn from any other source; and the information I 
derived from him was of much use to me during my last vintage, and 
also at the bottling of the wine last spring. I think it pretty certain 
that this grape is a native of a very diSerent climate than Carolina, 
as it does so much better in this climate. The following facts go 
much to show this, as I cannot claim, as the result of management, all 
the difference produced here. Climate must be important. A wri- 
ter on this grape in that country about 25 years since, gave a very 
excellent description of it. He stated that the size of the berries 
did not exceed more than 2^ inches round, and in weight not exceed- 
ing 82 grains. Now it is common for me to have fruit to measure 
3^ inches round, and at times more, and weigh 150 grains to the sin- 
gle berry. The fruit has always been ripe here the last of August, 
long before the hot weather has subsided, giving every chance to'the 
grape to acquire all the saccharine so essential to strength and body. 
Thus the wine docs not require the aid of sugar or the smallest par- 
ticle of spirits to give it conserve. It is not so in Carolina. There 
it does not mature its fruit until October, and by that time its matu- 
rity is checked by more or less cold weather, and, as Mr. Weller 
says, about a fourth, or if a strong wine be wanted, a third of good 
spirits must be mixed with the juice. Now the admixture of spirits 
destroys the delightful bouquet and picquant force that character- 
izes the wine 1 have sent you, and, in fact, all the wines I have ever 
made here. 

The treatment I pursue in the culture of this grape is different 
from that used in all other kinds. I apply no summer pruning what- 
ever, other than to tie up all the branches of a growth in order to 
prevent the ill effects of wind. At the first planting I set out well- 
rooted plants of one season's growth from layers, as this grape will 
not grow from cuttings. These are planted twenty feet apart, in 
straight lines, attached to a stake five feet high. As soon as they 
shed their leaves in the fall, all the tendrils or clampers they have made 
must be removed, except those that take hold of the stake ; for if 
any are allowed to remain clasping their own branches a second 3'ear, 
the branch will die above the grasp, as the claspers will have ceaaed 
to grow and become as hard as wire. 
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Od the first dry weather, late in December or early in Janaar/, I 
cut oflf all branches that may be in the way the next season, and all 
dead wood, if any, and any tendrils found clasping a branch 
that may have escaped notice before. In removing the bran- 
ch, I take care to cut close to the stem from which they are 
tAken, as the bark will then slip over more readily when it begins to 
grow. These operations close the first season. I commence the 
second by driving down additional stakes on each side, in a straight 
line with the first, at proper distances to receive the lateral or side 
branches that have been formed. I then nail across, in a horizontal 
line, and about nine inches apart, cane poles to receive the small up- 
right branches of the next season's growih — at all times taking care 
to keep the mother or main stem upright at the centre stake, and add- 
ing to the height of that stake as often as it requires. After this 
work is performed — which we call dressing — I proceed to hoe and 
rake the ground about the vines, regarding it unnecessary to clean 
or plough the whole of the vineyard until the third or fourth year, 
since the roots will not extend from plant to plant until after that 
time. I proceed the third season in the same m«inner as the second^ 
adding stake behind stake, in a straight line, and poles, until the vines, 
planted twenty feet apart, touch each other. This kind of trellis 
training is cheapest and much the best until the vineyard has estab- 
lished a good growth. A cheap arbor can then be erected by setting 
up strong rough posts eight or ten feet high, and throwing rough rails 
from post to post. Cane poles may then be placed across for the 
vines to run on. From year to year extend the growth at the top, and 
diminish that below, by cutting out the lower branches. This plan 
will tend to give a moderate excitement in the circulation of the sap, 
as well as to improve the fructifying powers of the plant. 

I am not sufRciently acquainted with chemistry to be able to give 
a proper description of the soil of my vineyard, but, as far as I can 
judge, it is principally composed of a light yellow loam with a small 
quantity of sand, and a still smaller portion of lime. But whatever 
may be its quality, thousands of acres lie almost abandoned as use- 
less, having been exhausted by the ccmstant succession of crops of 
corn and cotton. I do not pretend that this worn-out land is exactly 
fitted for the reception of the grape in its prc^^ent condition, but all 
it requires is a small portion of sand and rotten lo^, or black soil, or 
stable manure, mixed up and spaded in well with the natural soil, in 
the places where each vine is planted. This gives it a start, and it 
will soon find the way into the natural soil and thrive in it, by the aid 
of the smallest portion of Cf>mpost raked into the surface every fall. 

Inquiries are oflen made in regard to the probable profits of a 
vineyard ; and as mine are too young to Ci^timate by as yet, I would 
prefer not to give an opir.ion, but refer all inquirers to Mr. Weller's 
letter to which I have alluded.* No one can be better qualified than 
that gentleman to give an opinion. 

I promised to say something on the extension of the wine cause in 
this neighborhood. My success has already given such a difierent 

• See Commercial Review, vol. Y« |^ 2M« 
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colorin:^ to the wine business here, that three new vineyards are to be 
planted out next fall within three miles of my place; and I am willing 
to wacrer that there will be twenty planted in this county within the 
next five years, though there are now only two in existence, and these 
owned l)y myself. As soon as it is believed that a grape has been 
found that will produce a crop every year, the business will make 
most rapid ."Strides. 1 have several orders on my bo«)ks already for 
wines next fill, and I shall only be able to supply from three to four 
hundred flasks after supplying my own wants. As many persons in- 
quirincr about the profits of the wine business will not be able to see 
Mr. Weller's letter, it may be well, perhaps, to notice part of it here. 
He states various results from his own experience as well as from 
that of others, and a profit of $*<2,000 per acre is among the lowest. 
These estimates may appear high to some persons, but I think $2,000 
profit per acre from a vineyard in the south at 12 years old, a very 
fair estimate from the grape mine is planted with.* 

Yours respectfully, 

J. Notes. 

tlolfy Wi'od, Natchez, Mm., July 2r,, 1848. 



Art IV.— CALIFORNIA, NEW-NEXICO AND THE PASSAGE B8TWEEM 

THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS. 

Having adjusted the great questions of Oregon and California, so 
long distracting the popular mind, the American people are now 
Betling themselves down, af\er the usual fashion, to count up their 
gains and their losses, and strike the balance sheet. The '* pen" 
with them is " as powerful as the sword,*' and that is irrcsutibU, 

Ilavin^r a thousand miles of coast upon the Pacific, and three times 
as much upon the Atlantic, subject to our sway, we are naturally 
solicitous, by some process or other, to narrow the distance between 
the oceans, and cause them to mingle their commerce, if not their 
waters, by a readier passage than that through the storms of* the 
Southern seas, or over many a granite mountain Tor wearisome months, 
through the heart of the continent itself 

In Vankee ingenuity there is that which is illimitable, and it is 
baffled by no combinations or difliculties whatever. That it can dis- 
course at a thous.ind or five thousand miles, with the same facility 
and rapidity as across a chamber, and without an extra effort of 
breath, is a more trifle. Our children shall throw away the telegraph 
as a play-thing and a bauble, with the same contempt that Jupiter's 
lazy, inert log was trampled npiin. in days of yore, by the revellers, 
at first impressed with such awe of its pre^scnce. 

There is, perhaps, no hotter mode of accounting for the extraor- 
dinary fact, that, despite of all the glorious achievements of science 

# We will supply n larffo niim^>pr of ihc Review!* in which Mr. Wi»]K»r*J» artioIt»!iarp 
contaiaeU. without char;?!', lor i;cneral (tisitribiition, if application he Toade po»t paifJ. It 
iathiM wti can extend iliu iiHffulnesN of our work, aiitl perhapn elicit aililiiianal 9uppi>rt 
/rvm the triends of the cause. Of thin last we are much in need. — [Ed. 
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within the past f'w years, the moon still continues at the provoking 
and inapproachable distance of some two hundred and odd thousand 
miles, than this, that the same science has almost irresistiLiy demon- 
strated this satellite, ** uninhnhited and uninhabitahle." Hud our 
telescopes, on the contrary, exhibited green Kelds, and fertile plains, 
and pleasnnt water-courses, and broad cultivated acre^, a:«d a popu« 
lation evidently in want of cotton goods, clocks, ice, razor t^trops, ond 
pen-knives, some of our indefatigable traders had made explorations 
thitherward long ago, and ten to one by a new-fangled proce.'ts lu 
galvanism, magnetism, or any other ism, as yet undreamed of in phi- 
losophy, because unneeded — discovered a gap somewhere, in space, 
through which a pedlar at least could find his way, and bring back 
to his countrymen the gladsome news, that their celestial highnesses 
were willing and anxious for a treaty of reciprocal amity and com* 
merce ! A colony, a revolution, ainiexation, becomes then but mst- 
ters of course I 

But we have not the time for a lengthened paper, though the sub- 
ject might he regarded inexhaustible; and we have already fallen into 
a vein which ill compoits with the gravity of the present occasion. 

Our object now is, but to present a few pages upon the proposed 
connection betweim the oceans, in addition to what we have so 
elaborately published in previous volumes i>f the Review, and also, 
to furnish the latest and most reliable information in regard to the 
charMcter. resources, etc., of New-Mexico and California. 

We bc^in by introducing the letrer of Lieut. Maury to the Hon. 
John C. Calhoun, which the writer kindly furnished us some time 
ago, but which has been delayed for varitius reasons until now. It 
is too important, however, to be omitted altogether.* 

National Observatory, March 29, 1848. 

Dear Sir: — I have the pleasure of sending you, as you requested 
I would do, a chart showing the relative distances to Monterey and 
the Columbia river from some of the principal points on the Atlantic 
coast. 1 have added such other information as, in my judgment, 
is calculated to throw light cm the interesting subject, as to the best 
route across the country for reaching, by railroad, the Pacific coast of 
the United States. 

I am clearly of the opinion that a railroad, through the heart of the 
country to the most convenient point of our Pacific coast, is greatly 
more in accordance with the true interests of the United States, 
than any route by canal or railroad tliat^ can he constructed across 
the narrow neck of land between North and South America. 

.A chief value ol a railroad or c»nal con^iists in its collateral ad- 
vantages, so to speak, by which I mem, the advantages which the 
Country and the people, in the vicinity of the improvement, derive 
from it ; such as the increased value of land and property of various 
kinds. 

• For vannoH paprrn. wiih elaborate utaliMic* in rrgnrd to the Hiffbr*»nt pronowd 
mofii'R nrcominiiiiicaiiiiii annim ihe coLiinciii. llic maHcr will conmilt thu Ii«i. Sd, 3n, 4th, 
■ud 5.h V(iliiini;« of 1I13 Comtnurcial Ucviow. In iht sj papi*ni tlic ^ubjecl has bcco pre- 
•eniiMl in aluuMt overy ponaiblo point ui view, nnd by tba tblei^ MVTttKVi. 
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The increased value which such property has derived from the 
railroads and canals in the United States, exceeds, I suppose, the 
original cost of the works themselves. This, therefore, may be con- 
sidered a permanent value attached to the property of our fellow-citi- 
sens, which no reverse of fortune, no enactment of laws, nothing but a 
destruction of the works themselves, can ever destroy. 

A canal between the two continents would not pass through the 
United States territory, and consequently the citizens of the United 
States would derive no such collateral advantages from it, nor her 
statesmen the prerogative of taxing such increased value for the r^ 
venues of the country ; but they would derive them abundantly from 
a railroad running through the heart of the Union, and connecting 
its Atlantic with its Pacific ports. 

In this fact is included one of the many reasons which induced 
me to favor a railroad across the country, in preference to a canal 
out of the country, for connecting the two oceans. 

The question, therefore is : Where shall the railroad begin on the 
Atlantic, and where shall it end on the Pacific ? 

Unfortunately, the present state of topographical information as to 
the several routes that have been proposed for reaching the Pacific by 
railroad, is not sufficient to uffurd a satisfactory reply to this question. 
I propose to consider it, therefore, only in a geographical and com* 
mercial point of view, leaving the final decision of the ques^tioD to 
hydrogrii[)hers and engineers, after they shall have made the neces» 
sary examinations and surveys. 

If we continue to increase our tonnage for the next two or three 

' years at the rate of increase for the last two or three, the shipping 

of the United >Siates will then exceed that of Great Britain, and the 

commercial supremacy will be ours, so far, at least, as the business 

of fetching and carrying is concerned. 

If you will examine the accompanying chart, you will observe that 
I have drjiwn, geographically, the dividing line of commerce between 
England and the Atlantic ports of the United States. Any point in 
this line is equi-distant from us and from England ; consequently 
England is nearer to all places, including the ports of Europe, the 
Mediterranean, and of Africa north of the equator, which are to the 
east of that dividing line, and geographical Itf speaking, therefore, 
can meet us on that side of it with advantage ; whereas, all places 
on this side of that line, including her American colonies, the West 
Indies, and the States of Central and South America as far as the 
equator, are, geographically, more favorably situated for commerce 
with the United States than with England. 

Now it so happens that this dividing line crosses the equator' at 
what may be considered the great thoroughfare of vessels trading to 
the south of it, whether they be English or American, or whether 
they be bound around Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope. The 
winds are such as to make this the common and best place of cross* 
ing for all such vessels. 

Consequently, geographically speaking, the ports of Brazil, of the 
PmciHc Cfcean, China, and the East Indies, are as convenient to the 
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Atlantic states of the Union as they are to England : and the rner* 
chandise of the two countries may be said to meet there precisely on 
equal terms. 

Hitherto, the great cliannels of trade have led to Europe, yet, not 
withstanding that the position of England is much more central than 
that of the United States with regard to Europe, (the vessels of the 
former making, in a week, voyages which it takes ours months to 
accomplish,) we have, under these disadvantages, never ceased to 
gain on our competitor, and are now about to pass her, with our 
ships, in tlie commercial race. 

The coasts of Oregon and California are just beginning to feel the 
energy of Ameri<-an enterprise, and are fust filling up with our 
citizens. Where they go, there commerce will come. The 
peopling of these coasts will greatly enlarge the commercial limits of 
the United Slates ; extending them from lines into a trreatly elongated 
ellipse with its conjugate centres, one on the l^acific, the other on 
the Atlantic. 

Having determined what port on the Pacific offers the most 
advantages for the commercial focus there, it will then be easy to 
project the major axis of this new commercial curve ; for the line 
across the country which joins these two centres, will show, 
geographically, the best route for a railroad between the two oceans. 

The shortest distance between two places that are nut on the 
equator, or in the same longitude, is the arc of a great circle in- 
cluded between them ; and this arc appears on the chart as a curve. 
I have drawn such curves on the chart, and railed them great circle 
routes, because they show the route by which a traveller may go from 
place to place by accomplishing the smallest ni:niber of miles possi* 
ble, supposing he could follow a line through the air. 

You will observe that the great circle, which shows the shortest 
navigable route between Chili, all the ports of Peru, Ecuador, Cen- 
tral America and Mexico, passes so near to Monterey, that if a 
steamer bound from Chili to Shanghai, in China, were to pursue the 
shortest route which it is possible to go, she would make Cape St. 
Lucas, in Lower California, and might touch at San Diego, Mon* 
terey, or San Francisco, by going less than 100 miles out of her 
way. 

But if the point of departure were Panama, then it would be 1,000 
miles nearer to take the great circle via California, than to follow the 
straight compass course by way of the Sandwich Islands 

Monterey or San Francisco, therefore, may be regarded as the 
great half-way house on the commercial road between Pacific 
America and the Indies ; and this route as the commercial circle of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

It will be observed that Astoria, in Oregon, occupies by no means 
such a central position with regard to the commerce of the world. 

The line, commencing on the Pacific coast midway between 
Monterey and the mouth of the Columbia river, and drawn to Phila- 
delphia, I have called the dividing line of travel between Monterey 
and the mouth of the Columbia. It is ao drawn throu%l\ vVv^ ca>\^V(^ <i 
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that any gifen point on it is CKjui-distant from those two places, so that 
a traveller who starts from any pt^uttotlie south of this line is nearer 
to Monterey ; but if he stnrt from a point to the north of it, be is 
nearer to the mouth of the Columbia. 

TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM THE KKOLISH CBAKNXL. 

To Boston (Hhortest navigable distance for steamers) S.fiTO miles. 

Bo8ti>n, viii Alliuny and the Inkcs. to Chiciigo, ] 003 

Chicago, by an uir line, to Columbia river, l.f).'>0 

Total, r,,320 

From English Channel, via Philadelphia &. Ballimore, to Monterey,. ..**.! 00 

•* KtigliKh Channel to Charleston, 8. C, (by water) 3,3G0 

*' CharlrKloti to Moniphirt (rail road) 510 

'* Mumphisto Mnutercy (uir line) 1.500 

Total, 5,370 

• 

It thus appears that Monterey is quite as Central to the European 
travel as is the mouth of the Columbia, with this advantage, however: 
the lakes are frozen up half the year, when the Columbia route is 
impassable ; whereas, if the travel from Europe come as far south as 
Philadelphia, Monterey then is the most convenient port. In truth, 
Chicago is quite as near to Monterey as to the mouth of the 
Columbia. 

While Monterey is, therefore, altogether as convenient a halting- 
place as the Columbia river for travellers from any part of Europe to 
China, it has decidedly the advantage with regard to the travel from 
three- fourths of the states of the Union, from Brazil, the West 
Indies, and even from the Pacific ports of South America. 

Were a railroad constructed from Memphis to M' nterey, pas- 
sengers from Chili, Peru, &c., on arriving at Panama, would, instead 
of continuing on in the Pacific to California, save two or three days 
by crossing over to Cliagres, takinor a steamer thence to New-Orleans, 
and up the river to the Memphis and Monterey railroad, and so 
across the country. 

For this reason, therefore, the route to China, via Charleston or 
New-Orlenns, to Memphis, and thence to Monterey, would, for all 
the travel to the south of us, be hundreds of miles nearer than the 
route up to Chicago and thence to the Columbia river ; nearer for 
most of the states of the confederacy, and as near for the rest. 

The harbors of San Francisco and Monterey are g«»od, and easy 
of ingress and egress. The mouth of the Columbia is difl^cult both 
of ingress and egress. In 1846 Lieut. Howison, one of the most a©- 
complis^lied seamen in the navy, was wrecked in attempting to get to 
pca from that river. He chartered anothet vessel for him-^elf and 
crew to gel to Monterey, 600 miles; and though in sight of the open 
■ea, and drawing but eight feet of water, he was detained there siity- 
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two days, waiting for an opportunity to cross the bar. He was wrecked 
where the Exploring Expedition found water enough to float a 74.* 

Vessels in distress off the mouth of the Columbia river have been 
baffled in their attempts to enter, and finally, af^er sundry trials, have 
found themselves compelled to run down to the ports of California, 
where they are sure of getting an anchorage. 

The railroad to the Pacific should terminate at that port which pre- 
sents the most advantages for our future dock-yard and great naval 
station on the Pacific. That port is not the Columbia river, for the 
reasons just stated. Moreover, the mouth of that river will be over- 
looked by the English from the excellent ports of Vancouver's Island 
and the Straits of Fuca. While our crippled vessels should be stand- 
ing off and on, waiting to get in, they would fall an easy prey to infe- 
rior British cruizers, which in safety could watch their movements 
from the Straits of Fuca.t 

Monterey and San Francisco are beyond the reach of such sur- 
veillance ; moreover, they are in a better climate, and are midway 
our line of Pacific coast They are in a most commanding position. 
During the naval operations in the Pacific against Mexico, our men- 
of-war beat out of the harbor of San Francisco in a gale of wind, so 
easy is it of ingress and egress. 

The harbors of California are convenient for, and are even now 
visited by, our whalemen. Columbia river is not. There is a fleet 
in the Pacific of 300 vessels, engaged in this business, manned by 
six or eight thousand of the best seamen of America. 

In money and in kind they expend, annually, among the islands 

•" The Cadboro' anchored in Baker's Bay (mouth of ihc Columbia river) Novem- 
ber 17, 1B46, wbero we remained pt^nt up by adverse windH and a turbulent sea on 
the bar until the 18ih January. Her master, an old seaman, had been navigatinff this 
coast and river fur the last eighteen years, and his vessel drew but eij^ht feet of wa- 
ter; yet in this long- interval of sixty two days he could find no opportunity of getting 
to sea safely. This is, in itself, a commentary upon the dangerous character of the 
navigation of the mouth of the Columbia." — | Report of Lieut. Niel M Howison. U. 
S. NZ House of Reps., 30th Congress, 1st Session. Mis. No. t39. 

" I lay at anchor m Baker's Bay, some three hundred yards inside the Cape, from 
Norember 17, 1S46| until January 18, 1847; and although we were unfortunately des- 
titute of barometer and thermometer, we had a good opportunity of obser\'ing, during 
these two winter months, the wind and weather. The heavens were almoMt always 
overcast ; the wind would spring up moderately at east, haul, within four hours, to 
south-easty increasing in forc<; and attended with rain. It would continue at this point 
some twenty hcwrs, and shift suddenly in a hail storm to the south west ; whence* 
faanliDg westwardly and blowing heavy, accompanied with hnil and sleet, it woald 
give US a continuance of bad weather for three or four days, and forve the enormoits 
Parific swell to break upon the shore with terrific violence, tos!*ing its spray over the 
tope of the rocks, more than two hundred feet high. A day of moderate weather, 
with the wind sooth-eaatv might succeed this; but before the si>a on the bar would 
have sufficiently gone down to render it passable, a renewal of the south caster would 
begin, and go on around the compass as before."— [ lb. 

f** A very snag harbor has. within a few years, been sounded out and taken poa- 
aeaeion of by the Hudson's Bav Company on tlie south-eastern part of Vancouver's 
Island. They have named it Victoria, aiid it is destined to become the most important 
British seaport contiguous to our territory. Eighteen feet water can bv carried into 
its inmost recesses, which is a fine large basin. TIktc is, besides, pretty good an- 
chors^ ibr frigates outside the basin. The Company are making this their principal 
shipping port ; depositing, by means of small craft, during the summer, a!l tneir furs 
ana otMr articles for the English market at this place, which is sale for their large 
ships to enter during the winter season. They no longer permit them to come iniu 
the Colainbia between No^'ember and Mareh."— (Lieut, How\«o«C» >^«v^tv 

TOL. VI. — HO. IJI. 4 
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3nd ports of the Pacific not less than one million of dollars. The 
facilities which a railroad to California would ofier in enabling tfaein 
to overhaul, refit, and communicate wiih friends and owners in New- 
England, would attract this whole fleet there; and this vast amount 
of money wouid be expended in our own country and among our owti 
citizens, instead of being disbursed, broadcast as it now is, over that 
wide ocean. As long as there are breakers and a bar at the mouth 
of the Columbia, there can be in that harbor no attraction for oar 
nhale ships. 

The coast of California is a favorite place of resort for the whale. 
They come there to breed. 

The chart has two small circles of a radius of 3,000 miles each ; 
one drawn from the mouth of the Columbia as a centre, the other 
from Monterey. The latter, from its facilities of ingress or egress, 
is, in a geographical position to command the trade with all the 
places within these circles, except, perhaps, the ports of British and 
Russian America. For six months of the year, the difficulties in 
crossing the bar of the Columbia would place these places nearer 
to the ports of California by days, if not by weeks and months. 

The chart also exhibits the geographical dividing lines of trayel 
and of commerce. The broken line, through the Island of Japan, 
shows the dividing line of travel from London, by the overland 
route, to India, and from London through the United States, by 
railroad from Charleston, via. Memphis, to Monterey. The nearest 
route to London, from all places to the east of this line, is through 
the United States; but from all places to the west of it, the nearest 
route is through the Red Sea and across the isthmus of Suez. These 
lines, as before stated, are all drawn without regard to time. They 
are mere geogrraphical lines, intended to represent distance in tMU- 
tieal miles. Were the railroad across the country completed, and 
the lines drawn with regard to time, they might probably be extended 
a thousand miles or two further to the westward ; for much of the 
distance to be overcome by the overland route is by water, and 
there is much less rail road travelling by that route than there would 
be by a railroad across the United States. 

A passenger can accomplish as many miles in two days by rail- 
road as he can in a week by water. 

The other broken line shows the dividing line of travel between 
London, via. the overland route, and this part of the country, via. 
the Atlantic and Pacific Rail-Road. 

The continuous and most westerly line shows the dividing line of 
commerce between England, on. the one hand, and our Pacific ports 
on the other, supposing the English ships to pass, as they have todo, 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

This line exhibits many interesting facts, consequences and mgni- 
fications. Among them, it shows that the United States are dow in 
a position which will soon enable them, geographically^ to command 
the trade of the entire east ; and that, commercially speaking, our 
country is in the centre of the people of the earth, and occupies a 
position for trade and traffic with them which no nation Chat ever 
existed haa held. 
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Hitherto, in all parts of the world, except Europe and the West 
Indies, the ships of the two great competitors on the ocean ha?e met 
cm barely equal terms. An American and a British ship met in In- 
dia, China, New-Holland, the islands of the Pacific, or the ports of 
Sooth America. One was owned in London or Liverpool, the other 
in some one of oar Atlantic ports. To reach home, they both had 
to pursue the same route and sail the same number of knots. But 
now that Oregon and California are AmericaniTcedy all of these ports 
are nearer ; and the chief among them, as Bombay, Calcutta, Sin- 
gapore, the ports of China, Japan, New-Holland, Australia, Polyne- 
sia and the islands of the east, many thousand miles nearer to the 
United States than they are to England. 

TABLE OP DISTANCES BT 81A. 

To England. To PorU of Calilbraia. 

From Penian Onir, 11,300 10,400 

" Bombay, 11,500 9,800 

" Calcutta. 12,200 9,300 

" Singapore, 12,300 7,400 

*• Canton 13,700 6,100 

" Shanghai, 14,400 5,400 

** Jeddo 15,200 4,500 

" Ncw-Gainea, • 14,000 6,000 

" N. W. point of N. Holland, ... 11,800 7,800 

" N. B. " " 13,500 6,900 

" New-Zealand, 13,500 5,600 

From Memphis, a centre point in the immense valley of the West, 
•nd one on the great natural and national highway from the Gulf to 
the Lakes, the distance, via. Panama and the Sandwich Islands, (the 
Qtaal route,) to China, is 11,700 miles; but by the proposed rail- 
Toad to Monterey and the great circle, thence to China, the distance 
it but 6,900 miles. 

A rail-road across the country, in this direction, would, therefore, 
it may be observed, shorten the present and nearest practicable route 
to China near 5,000 miles ; it would place us before the commercial 
marts of six hundred miUions of people, and enable us, geographi- 
cally, to command them. Open the needful channels, unbridle com- 
merce, leave it to the guidance of free trade, and who shall tell the 
commercial destiny of this country ! 

Rightly and wisely profiting by the advantages which are now 
opening to us, how long will it be before our sturdy rival will cease 
to be regarded as such, and when we shall have no competitor for 
maritime supremacy among nations ! 

From Monterey to Shanghai is 5,400 miles ; mid-way between 
the two, and right on the way-side, are the Fox or Eleutian Islands, 
with good harbors, where a depot of coal may be made for a line of 
steamers, for the establishment of which, I understand, Mr. King, 
the Chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, is preparing a 
bill. 

Coal has been found on the surface, at San Diego and San Fran- 
cisco, and Vancouver's* or Quadra Island. Formosa and the Isl- 

• Exrelliint ooal has been foand here- It it mod bv >bia ILiaf£&^ i!ueHnnc%%wi^ t 
p« on board at a mere Bomfiial prioe. 
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ands of Japan abound with the most excellent qualities of tbii 
mineral. Supposing the vessels to be put upon this line to perform 
not better than the *' Great Western/' and that the rail-road from 
Charleston, on the Atlantic, be extended to Monterey, on the Paci- 
(ic, you might then drink tea made in Charleston within the same 
month in which the leaf was gathered in China. 

The passage from Shanghai, allowing a day for coaling at the Fox 
Islands, can be made in twenty-six days to Monterey, and thence to 
Charleston by rail-road, at the English rate of forty miles an hour, 
in less than three days. 

Hydrographical surveys, and topographical reconnoissances m»y 
show San Diego or San Francisco to be the best terminus for tbe 
great rail-way. I have spoken of Monterey merely from its geogrc' 
pkical position. San Francisco is a better harbor, and has, in its 
rear, a more fertile country. But whichever of the three be adopted, 
the selection will not alter the point 1 have been endea?oring to 
establish. 

A rail-road from Charleston to Tennessee is already completed. 
Memphis is above the yellow fever region of the Mississippi Valley. 
It is on the great river and in a central position. A road thence 
would cross the head waters of the Arkansas, the Rio Grande and 
the Colorado. It would facilitate the overland trade with Mexico, 
and perhaps be the principal channel of foreign commerce for her 
people. 

Large amounts of bullion are annually shipped from Western 
Mexico, in British ships of war, for England. Owing to the route, 
and the uncertainties as to the time when a vessel of war may coine 
for it, it may be assumed that this bullion does not reach England 
for eight or ten months after it is taken from the mines ; during all 
of which time it is of course idle. Moreover, it pays a freight of 
two per cent, to the British officer and Greenwich Hospital for con- 
veying it in one of Her Majesty's vessels. Now all this bullion 
would come, as fast as it is taken from the mines, over this road, and 
would perhaps be coined in our own mints instead of those of 
Europe. 

This route, as compared with one to the Columbia river, is most 
convenient for a large portion of the citizens of Pennsylvania, all of 
Delaware, Maryland, Ohio. Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and all of the 
states to the south of them ; and, considering the present routes, 
quite as convenient to the people of New- England as is the proposed 
route to the Columbia. 

Besides, this last will be obstructed by snow and ice in the winter; 
the other never. Therefore, California offers the most convenient 
terminus for the commerce and business of all the states, and tbe 
most desirable one for the purposes of the general government. 

There is a line of steamers already in operation from Valparaiso, 
Lima, Guayaquil, and the intermediate ports to Panama. 

Under Mr. King's bill of the last Congress, contracts have been 
the made for another line to connect with this, to run to the mouth of 
Columbia, and touch at Monterey or San Francisco. From.Panama 
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to China, via. Monterey, is 8,600 miles, and from Panama by water 
Co Monterey, is 3,200 miles. Thus it will be observed that the steam 
communication has already been provided for more than one-third 
of the distance from Panama to China. 

A railroad to Monterey, and a line of steamers thence to China, 
would place our citizens only half the distance that they now are, 
and without such rail-road must continue to be, from Japan and the 
Celestial Empire. 

The most equitable location of a great national railway, to be con- 
structed for the convenience of all the states, from the banks of the 
Mississippi to the shores of the Pacific, would be along the line 
which divides the United States' territory west of the Mississippi into 
two equal parts. The main trunk would then be in the roost favora- 
ble position for receiving lateral branches from all of the states 
hereafter to be foimed out of that territory. But the ports on 
the Pacific, and the character of the route, do not admit of such a 
location. 

I have endeavored, as you suggested, to determine the geographical 
centre of the present states of the confederacy. 

By one method, Memphis is as near that centre as may be ; by the 
other it falls in Kentucky. 

A line drawn diagonally across the states, from the north-east 
comer of Maine, to the south-west corner of Texas, intersects 
another from southern Florida to the north-west corner of Iowa, a 
few miles from Memphis ; and Memphis is just about half way be- 
tween the mouth of the Mississippi and the head of the Lakes, count- 
ing from Lake Michigan. 

Bui if we take two other lines : one dividing the territory compre- 
hended within the states from north to south, the other from east to 
west, they will cross each other in Kentucky, and about midway a 
line between Nashville and Louisville. These are the two geogra- 
phical centres of the states of the Union. 

Now, if we take a point about midway between Memphis and 
Louisville, we shall have what, for practical purposes, may be called 
the territorial centre of the states of the Union. I have marked this 
point A, on the chart It is near the mouth of the Cumberland. 
* The centre of population is about the same parallel, but considerably 
to the eastward. 

The great circle from this territorial centre to San Francisco, 
crosses the Mississippi just above the mouth of the Ohio, and crosses 
the edge of the Kanzas valley. The distance of San Francisco from 
the Mississippi at this point, is 1,560 nautical, or 1,760 statute 
miles. 

Were the country equally favorable, this would certainly be the 
most advantageous, because it would be the most convenient roote 
. for all the states. It will be the business of the topographer, the 
engineer, and the hydrographer on the Pacific, to determine the 
most feasible line, and the precise location of this great national 
hiffhway. 

There is, however, another light in hVacVi V\itt iraXi^jbtx i^msk^.^ \a 
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considered. A rail-road to the Pacific is emiQentlj a military road ; 
and in the selection of a route, and a terminus for it, an eye should 
be had to its bearings as well to the common defence as to the gen- 
eral welfare. 

Vancouver's Island abounds in excellent harbors. Coal of superior 
quality has recently been fuund there, cropping out in great quanti- 
ties on the surface. The English steamers on that coast use it. and 
pronounce it excellent.* The Cormorant procured it at four shillings 
per ton, rmd took specimens of it to England. It is so accessible 
that the Indians mine it, and deliver it on board the Hudson's Bay 
Company's steamers at a mere nominal charge. 

That island is in a position which enables the power that holds it 
to command the Straits of Fuca and the mouth of the Columbia more 
effectually, even, than Cuba, in the hands of a rival, would control 
the mouths of the Mississippi. By treaty, Vancouver's Island belongs 
to the English. In view of these facts, no one with a military eye 
in his head would think of fixing the terminus of the great national 
highway, throug^h which we aim to control the trade of the ea«t, 
under the very guns of our rival. Vancouver's Island enables 
England to command both the Straits of Fuca and the mouth of the 
Columbia. 

The mouth of that river can never become a naval station of mnch 
importance to us. It is too near Vancouver's Island, which is to be 
the Portsmouth of England in the Pacific. Its approaches are ex- 
posed and difficult — its egress dangerous. It is too far from the ports 
of California and the coast to be defended. 

San Francisco will probably be the centre of our naval operations 
there. It is in a central, and therefore commanding position. It 
offers many facilities which Astoria does not. Suppose Cuba be- 
longed to Great Britain, and we were just beginning with a system of 
national defences for our Atlantic coast: it would be quite as 
reasonable to expect our ships from Pensacola to pass Havana and 
protect the coasts of New- York, in a war with England, as it would 
be to expect them to come from the Columbia river, overlooked, as it 
will be, by the English from Vancouver's Island, and give security to 
the ports and coasts of California. 

Our Pacific coast is about 1000 miles in length. San Francisco ' 
is midway between its southern boundary and Vancouver's Island, and, 
in a military point of view, is in a position to command eight hundred 
of the thousand miles ; whereas Puget's Sound and Columbia river, 
owing to the close proximity of Vancouver's Island and the danger- 
ous bars of the river, are incapable of commanding'so much as their 
three marine leagues each. 

Respectfully, &c., M. F. Maurt. 

Hon. John C. Calhoun, U, S, Senate Chamber. 

CALIFORNIA, ETC. 

Colonel Fremont, the indefatigable explorer and chivalrous soldier, 
whose resignation from the army is a subject of so much regret, has 
lately publidhed a map of this region, accompanied with a sketch of 
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tho country, possessing the liveliest interest. The pamphlet has been 
issued from the press but a few day:^, and in but the pioneer of a more 
extensive and elaborate work upon the same subject. We design a 
few extracts, &c. 

Colonel Fremont begins with the Sierra, a part of the great moun- 
tiin range which extends from the peninsula of California to Russian 
Americay with no other gaps than those where the Columbia and 
Frazer's Rivers find their passage. " That part of the range which 
traverses Aha California, is called the Sierra Nevada^ dividing Cali- 
fprnia into two parts, and exercises a decided iufluence on the climate, 
toil, and productions of each." 

East of the Sierra Nevada, and between it and the Rocky Moun- 
tuins, is an extraordinary region, termed the Great Basin. " It is 
^ singular feature: a basin of some five hundred miles diameter 
Qvery way, l>etween four and five thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, shut in all around by mountains, with its own system of lakes 
and rivers, and having no connexion whatever with the sea. Partly 
arid and sparsely inhabited, the general character of the Great Ba- 
iqiN is that of a desert, but with great exceptions, there being many 
parts of it very fit for the residence of a civilized people ; and of these 
parts, the Mormons have lately established themselves in one of the 
largest and best. Mountain is the predominating structure of the in- 
terior of the Basin, with plains between — the mountains wooded and 
watered, the plains arid and sterile." In this Great Basin are 
situated the vast Salt and Utah Lakes, besidei numerous smaller 
bodies of water. The Humboldt River, within the same limits, is 
t)ie most important. " This river possesses qualities which, in the 
progress of events, may give it both value and fume. It lies on the 
line of travel to California and Oregon, and is the best route now 
Ij^Down through the Great Basin, and the one travelled by emigrants. 
Its direction, nearly east and west, is the right course for that travel. 
It furnishes a level, unobstructed way for nearly three hundred miles, 
and a continuous supply of the indispensable articles of water, wood, 
and grass. Its head is towards the Great Salt Like, and consequently 
towards the Mormon settlement, which must become a point in the 
line of emigration to California and the lower Columbia. Its termi- 
nation is within fifly miles of the base of the Sierra Nevada, and op- 
posite the Salmon Trout river pass — a pass only seven thousand two 
l^undred feet above the level of the sea, and less than half that above 
the level of the Basin, and leading into the valley of the Sacramento, 
feme forty miles north of Nueva Helvetia. These properties give to 
this river a prospective value in future communications with the 
Pacific Ocean; and the profile view on the north of the map shows 
the elevations of the present travelling route, of which it is a part, 
from the South pass, in the Rocky Mountains, to the bay of San 
Francisco." 

The winter of 1843, *44, within the basin, sa^s Col. Fremont, was 
remarkable for the same open, pleasant weather, rarely interrupted 
by rain or snow. In fact, there is nothing in the climate of this 
great interior rei^ion, elevated as it is, and succoMiwWd ^M vx^xn^x^r^ 
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by snowy ni-)untains, to prevent civilized man from making it his 
home, and finding in Ms arable parts the means of a comfortable 
subsistence, and this the Mormons will probably soon prove, in the 
parts about the Great Salt Lake. The progress of their settlement 
is already great. On the first of April of the present year, thej had 
3,000 acres in wheat; seven saw and grist-mills; seven hundred 
houses in a fortified enclosure of sixty acres, and stock and other ac- 
companiments of a flourishing settlement. 

To the westward of the Sierra Nevada^ and reaching tu the sea, 
is another region of California, ccmsidered by Col. Fremont. Its 
breadth varies between 1 50 and 200 miles, and the area contained is 
100,000 square miles. 

West of the Sierra Nevada, and between that mountain and the 
sea, is the second grand division of California, and the only part to 
which the name applies in the current language of the country. It 
is the occupied and inhabited part, and so different in character — so 
divided by the mountain wall of the Sierra from the Great Basin 
above — as to constitute a region to itself, with a structure and con- 
figuration — a soil, climate, and productions— of its own ; and as 
northern Persia may be referred to as some type of the former, so 
may Italy be referred to as some point of comparison for the' latter. 
North and south, this region embraces about ten degrees of lati- 
tude — from 32^, where it touched the peninsula of California, to 
42^, where it bounds on Oregon. East and west, from the Sierra 
Nevada to the sea, it will average, in the middle parts, 150 miles; 
in the northern parts 200 — ^giving an area of above one hundred 
thousand square miles. Looking westward from the summit of the 
Sierra, the main feature presented is the long, low, broad valley of 
the Joaquin and Sacramento rivers — the two valleys forming one — 
five hundred miles long and fifty broad, lying along the base of the 
Sierra, and bounded to the west by the low coast range of moun« 
tains, which separates it from the sea. Long dark lines of timber 
indicate the streams, and bright spots mark the intervening plains. 
Lateral ranges, parallel to the Sierra Nevada and the coast, make 
the structure of the country, and break it into a surface of valleys 
and mountains — the valleys a few hundred, and the mountains two 
to four thousand feet above the soa. These form greater masses, 
and become more elevated in the north, where some peaks, as the 
ShnstI, enter the regions of perpetual snow. Stretched along the 
mild const of the Pacific, with a general elevation in its plains and 
valleys of only a few hundred feet above the level of the sea — and 
backed by the long and lofty wall of the Sierra — mildness and ge- 
niality may be assumed as the characteristic of its climate. The in- 
habitant of corresponding latitudes on the Atlantic side of this con- 
tinent, c:in with difficulty conceive of the sof\ air and southern pro- 
ductions under the same latitudes in the maritime region of Upper 
California. The singular beauty and purity of the sky in the south 
of this region is characterised by Humboldt as a rare phenomenon, 
and all travellers realise the truth of his description. 

The present condition of the country afTords but slight data for 
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fonning correct opinions of the agricultural capacity and fertility of 
the soil. Vancouver found, at the mission of San Buenaventura, in 
1792, latitude 34^ 16', apples, pears, plums, figs, oranges, grapes, 
peaches and pomegranates, growing together with the plaintain, 
banana, cocoa-uut, sugar-cane and indigo, all yielding fruit in abund- 
ance and of excellent quality. Humboldt mentions the olive-oil of 
California as equal to that of Andalusia, and the wine like that of 
the Canary Islands. At present, but little remains of the high and 
various cultivation which had been attained at the missions. Under 
the mild and paternal administration of the " FatherSy^ the docile 
character of the Indians was made available for labor, and thousands 
were employed in the fields, the orchards, and the vineyards. At 
present, but little of this former cultivation is seen. The fertile 
Talleys are overgrown with wild mustard ; vineyards and olive or- 
chards, decayed and neglected, are among the remaining vestiges ; 
only in some places do we see the evidences of what the country is 
capable. At San Buenaventura, we found the olive trees, in Janu- 
ary, bending under the weight of neglected fruit ; and the mission 
of San Luis Obispo (latitude 35^) is still distinguished for the ex- 
cellence of its olives, considered finer and larger than those of the 
Mediterranean. 

The productions of the south differ from those of the north and 
of the middle. Grapes, olives and Indian com have been its staples, 
with many assimilated fruits and grains. Tobacco has been re- 
cently introduced ; and the uniform summer heat which follows the 
wet season, and is uninterrupted by rain, would make the southern 
coantry well adapted to cotton. Wheat is the first product of the 
north, where it always constituted the principal cultivation of the 
missions. This promises to be the grain-growing region of Califor- 
nia. The moisture of the coast seems particularly suited to the po- 
tato, and to the vegetables common to the United States, which grow 
to an extraordinary size. 

Perhaps few parts of the world can produce in such perfection so 
great a variety of fruits and grains as the large and various region 
enclosing the bay of San Francisco and drained by its waters. A 
view of the map will show that region and its great extent, compre- 
hending the entire valleys of the Sacramento and San Joaquin, and 
the whole western slope of the Sierra Nevada. General phrases 
fail to give precise ideas, and I have recourse to the notes in my 
journal to show its climate and productions by the test of the ther- 
mometer and the state of the vegetable kingdom. 

TALLEYS OF THJB SACRAMENTO AND SAN JOAQUIN. 

These valleys are one, discriminated only by the names of the 
rivers which traverse it. It is a single valley — a single geographi- 
cal formation — near 50(T miles long, lying at the western base of 
the Sierra Nevada, and between it and the coast range of moun- 
tains, and stretching across the head of the bay of Sau FT^\it\^^^« 
with which a dtUa of tweDty-fi?e miles connectftVl* TYa v««o\v««t%^ 
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San Joaquin and Sacramento, rise at opposite ends of this long 
valley, receive numerous streams, many of them bold rivers, from 
the Sierra Nevada, become themselves navigable rivers, flow 
toward each other, meet halfway, and enter the bay of San Fran- 
cisco together, in the region of tide-water, making a continaous 
water line from ono end to the other. 

The valley of the San Joaquin is about 300 miles long and 60 
broad, between the slopes of the coast mountain and the Sierra 
Nevada, with a general elevation of only a few hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. It presents a variety of soil, from dry and 
unproductive to well-watered and luxuriantly fertile. The eastern 
(which is the fertile) side of the valley is intersected with numer- 
ous streams, forming large and very beautiful bottoms of fertile 
land, wooded principally with white oaks, (quercus longiglanda^ 
Torr. and From.) in open groves of handsome trees, often five or 
six feet in diameter, and sixty to eighty feet high. Only the larger 
streams, which are fifty to one hundred and hfty yards wide, and 
drain the upper parts of the mountains, pass entirely across the 
valley, forming the Tulare Lakes and the San' Joaquin river, which, 
in the rainy season, make a continuous stream from the head of the 
valley to the bay. The /oot hilfs of the Sierra Nevada, which 
limit the valley, make a woodland country, diversified with undula- 
ting grounds and pretty valleys, and watered with numerous small 
streams, which reach only a few miles beyond the hills, the springs 
which supply them not being copious enough to carry them across 
the plains. These afford many advantageous spots fur farms, making 
sometimes large bottoms of rich, moist land. The rolling surface 
of the hills presents sunny exposures, sheltered from the winds, and 
having a highly favorable climate and suitable soil, are considered 
to be well adapted to the cultivation of the grape, and will probably 
become the principal vine growing region of California. The up- 
lands bordering the valleys of the large streams, are usually wooded 
with evergreen oaks ; and the intervening plains are timbered with 
groves or belts of evergreen and white oaks among prairie and open 
land. The surface of the valley consists of level plains along the 
Tulare Lakes and San Joaquin river, changing into undulating and 
rolling ground nearer the foot hills of the mountains. 

BAY OF SAN FRANCISCO AND DEPENDENT COUNTRY. 

The bay of San Francisco has been celebrated, from the time of its 
first discovery, as ono of the finest in the world, and is justly entitled 
to that character even under the seaman's view of a mere harbor. 
But when all the accessory advantas[es which belong to it — fertile and 
picturesque dependent country; mildness and salubrity of climate ; 
connexion with the great interior valley of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin ; its vast resources for ship timber, grain and cattle — when 
these advantages are taken into the account, with its gcoi^raphical 
position on the line of communication with Asia, it rises into nn im- 
portance far above that of a mere harbor, and deserves a particular 
notice in any account of maritime California. Its latitudinal posi- 
//on h that ofLiaboa ; its climate is that oC soulheTn Italy ; settle- 
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ments upon it tot more than half a century attest its healthiDess ; 
bold shores and mountains give it grandeur ; the extent and fertility 
of its dependent country give it great resources for agriculture, com- 
mer<*e, and population. 

The bay of San Francisco is separated from the sea by low moun- 
tain ranges. Looking from the peaks of the Sierra Nevada, the 
coast mountains present an apparently continuous line, with only a 
single gap, resembling a mountain pass. This is the entrance to 
the great bay, and is the only water communication from the coast 
to the interior country. Approaching from the sea, the coast pre- 
sents a bold outline. On the south, the bordering mountains coma 
down in a narrow ridge of broken hills, terminating in a precipi- 
tous point, against which the sea breaks heavily. On the northern 
side, the mountain presents a bold promontory, rising in a few miles 
to a height of two or three thousand feet Between these points 
is the strait — about one mile broad, in the narrowest part, and five 
miles long from the sea to the bay. Passing through this gate,* the 
bay opens to the right and left, extending in each direction about 
35 miles, bavins a totd length of more than 70, and a coast of about 
275 miles. It is divided, by straits and projecting points, into three 
separate bays, of which the northern two are called San Pablo and 
Suisoon bays. Within, the view presented is of a mountainous 
country, the bay resembling an interior lake of deep water, laying 
between parallel ranges of mountains. Islands, which have the 
bold character of shores — some mere masses of rock, and others 
grass covered, rising to the height of three and eight hundred feet — 
break its surface, and add to its picturesque appearance. Directly 
fronting the entrance, mountains a few miles from the shore rise 
about 2,000 feet above the water, crowned by a forest of the lofly 
^yp^^^if which is visible from the sea, and makes a conspicuous 
landmark for vessels entering the bay. Behind, the nigged peak 
oi Mount Diavolo, nearly 4,000 feet higlK (3,770,) overlooks the 
surrounding country of the bay and San Joaquin. The immediate 
shgre of the bay derives, from its proximate and opposite relation to 
the sea, the name of contra costa (counter-coast, or opposite coasu) 
It presents a varied character of rugged and broken hills, rolling and 
undulating land, and rich alluvial shores backed by fertile and wooded 
ranges, suitable for towns, villages, and farms, with which it is begin- 
ning to be dotted. A low alluvial bottom land, several miles in 
breadth, with occasional open woods of oak, borders the foot of the 
mountains around the southern arm of the bay, terminating on a 
breadth of twenty miles in the fertile valley of St Joseph, a narrow 
plain of rich soil, lying between ranges from two to three thou- 
sand feet high. The valley is openly wooded with groves of oak, 
free from underbrush, and after the spring rains covered with grass. 

* Galled Crysopyla (Odldco gtte) on the map, on the same principle that the harbor 
cl[ Byzantium (Constantinople afterwardit) wa9 called Chrytotrras (golden horn. ) The 
film of the harbor, and its advantagvs for commeroe, (and that before it became an en* 
trepot of eastern commerce.) suggested the name to the Greek founders of Byzantium. 
The form of the entrance into tns bay of San Francisco, and its adN«.tvV&^«^ ^qiy ^'csvgl' 
(Asktlo indnnve,) nggcflt the name nhksh ia gi^cA \o i^nm «tM«»c«> 
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Taken in connexion with the valley of San Juan, with which it forms 
a continuous plain, it is fifty-five miles long and one to twenty broad, 
opening into smaller valleys among the hills. At the head of the bay 
it ii twenty miles broad, and about the same at the southern end, 
where the soil is beautifully fertile, covered in summer with four or 
five varieties of wild clover several feet high. In many places it is 
overgrown with wild mustard, growing ten or twelve feet high, in 
almost impenetrable fields, through which roads are made like lanes. 
On both sides the mountains are fertile, wooded, or covered with 
grasses and scattered trees. On the west it is protected from the chil- 
ling influence of the north-west winds by the cuesta de los gatot^ 
(wild-cat ridge,) which iseparates it from the coast. This is a grassy 
and timbered mountain, watered with small streams, and wooded on 
both sides with- many varieties of trees and shrubbery, the heavier 
forests of pine and cypress occupying the western slope. Timber 
and shingles are now obtained from this mountain ; and one of 
the recently discovered quicksilver mines is on the eastern side of 
the mountain, near the Pueblo of San Jose. This range terminates 
on the south in the Anno Nutvo point of Monterey bay, and on the 
north declines into a ridge of broken hills about five miles wide, be- 
tween the bay and the sea, and having the town of San Francisco on 
the bay shore, near its northern extremity. 

Sheltered from the cold winds and fogs of the sea, and having a 
soil of remarkable fertility, the valley of St. Joseph (San Jose) is • 
capable of producing in great perfection many fruits and grains 
which do not thrive on the coast in its immediate vicinitv. With- 
out taking into consideration the extraordinary yields which have 
sometimes occurred, the fair average product of wheat is estimated 
at fifly fold, or fifly for one sown. The mission establishments of 
Santa Clara and 8an Jose, in the north end of the valley, were for- 
merly, in the prosperous days of the missions, distinguished for the 
superiority of their wheat crops. 

The slope of alluvial land continues entirely around the eastern 
shore of the bay, intersected by small streams, and offering some 
points which good landing and deep water, with advantageous po- 
sitions between the sea and interior country, indicate for fature 
settlements. 

The strait of Carquines, about one mile wide and eight or ten 
fathoms deep, connects the San Pablo and Suisoon bays. Around 
these bays smaller valleys open into the bordering country, and some 
of the streams have a short launch navigation, which serves to con- 
vey produce to the bay. Missions and large farms were established 
at the head of navigation on these streams, which are favorable sites 
for towns or villages. The country around the Suisoon bay presents 
smooth low ridges and rounded hills, clothed with wild oats, and 
more or less openly wooded on their summits. Approaching its 
northern shores from Sanonia it assumes, though in a state of nature, 
a cultivated and beautiful appearance. Wild oats cover it in con- 
tinuous fields, and herds of cattle and bands of horses are scattered 
ovBT low hills and partly isolated ridges, where bine mists and open* 
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ings among the abruptly termiQating hills, indicate the neighborhood 
of the bay. 

The Suisoon is connected with an expansion of the river formed 
by the junction of the Sacramento and San Joaquin, which enter the 
Francisco bay in the same latitude, nearly, as the mouth of the 
Tagus at Lisbon. A delta of twenty-6ve miles in length, divided 
into islands by deep channels, connects the bay with the valley of * 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento, into the mouths of which the tide 
flows, and which enter the bay together as one river. 

Such is the bay, and the proximate country and shores of the bay 
of San Francisco. It is not a mere indentation of the coast, but a 
little sea to itself, connected with the ocean by a defensible gate, 
opening out between seventy and eighty miles to the right and left, 
upon a breadth of ten to fifteen, deep enough for the largest ships, 
with bold shores suitable for towns and settlements, and fertile ad« 
jacent country for cultivation. The head of the bay is about forty 
miles from the sea, and there commences its connexion with the no- 
ble valleys of the San Joaquin and Sacramento. 

The climate of maritime California is greatly modified by the 
structure of the country, and under this aspect may be considered in 
three divisions — the southern, below Point Concepcion and the Santa 
Barbara mountain, about latitude 35^; the northern, from Cape 
Mendocino, latitude 41^, to the Oregon boundary; and the middUt 
including the bay and basin of San Francisco and the coast between 
Point Concepcion and Cape Mendocino. Of these three divisions 
the rainy season is longest and heaviest in the north and lightest in 
the south. Vegetation is governed accordingly — coming with the 
rains — decaying where they fail. Summer and winter, in our sense 
of the terms, are not applicable to this part of the country. It is not 
heat and cold, but wet and dry, which mark the seasons ; and the 
winter months, instead of killing vegetation, revive it. The dry 
season makes a period of consecutive drought, the only winter in the 
vegetation of this country, which can hardly be said at any time to 
cease. In forests, where the soil is sheltered ; in low lands of 
streams and hilly country, where the ground remains moist, grass 
continues constantly green, and flowers bloom in all the months of 
the year. In the southern half of the country the long summer 
drought has rendered irrigation necessary ; and the experience of the 
missions, in their prosperous day, has shown that, in California, as 
elsewhere, the driest plains are made productive, and the heaviest 
crops produced by that mode of cultivation. With irrigation a sac- 
cession of crops may be produced throughout the year. Salubrity 
and a regulated mildness characterize the climate ; there being no 
prevailing diseases, and the extremes of heat during the summer 
being checked by sea-breezes during the day, and by light airs from 
the Sierra Nevada during the night The nights are generally cool 
and refreshing, as is the shade during the hottest day. 

California, below the Sierra Nevada, is about the extent of Italy, 
geographically considered in all the extent of Italy from the Alps to 
the termination of the peninsula. It it of ihe «am« \«u^^ ^^Mi^^dD^ 
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flame breadth, consequently the same area, (aboat one hundred 
thousand square miles,) and presents much similarity of climate and 
productions. Like Italy, it lies north and south, and presents some 
differences of climate and productions, the effect of difference of 
latitude, proximity of high mountains, and configuration of the coast. 
Like Italy, it is a country of mountains and vailies : different from 
it in its internal structure, it is formed for unittf ; its large rivers be- 
ing concentric, and its large valleys appurtenant to the great central 
bay of San Francisco, within the area of whose waters the dominatiog 
power must be found. 

Geographically, the position of this California is one of the best in 
the world ; lying on the coast of the Pacific, fronting Asia, oq the 
line of an American road to Asia, and possessed of advantages tt> 
give full effect to its grand geographical position. 

NEW-MEXICO. 

• 

In regard to this extensive region, we shall extract a few pages 
from the valuable Report made by 1l>t, Wislizenus, attached to the 
expedition of Col. Doniphan, and printed a few weeks since by order 
of the Senate of the United States.* 



" New Mexico is a vory mountainous coantiy, with a large valley in the 
die. running from north to aouth, and formed ny the Rio del Norte. The valUiy 
18 generally about twenty miles wide, and bordtircd on the eautand west by moim- 
tain chains, continuations of the Rocky Mountains, which have received here 
different names, as Sierra BlancMi, de los Organos, Oscura, on the eastern side, and 
Sierra do lofl GruUas, de Acha, do los Mimbres, towards the west. The height of 
these mountains south of Santa Fe may, upon an average, be between six aud 
eight thoiutand feet, while near Santa Fe, una in the more northern regions, some 
■now-covered peaks are seen that may rise from 10.000 to 12,000 feet above the 
aeo. The mountaiiifi are principally composed of i^eons rocks, as granite, sienhe, 
diorit, basalt, &c. On the higher mountains excelfent pine timber grows ; on the 
lower, ccdiirs, and sometimes oak : in the valley of the Uio Grande, mezquite. 

'* Tlie miiin artery of New-Mexico i^ the Rio del Norte, the longest and largest 
river in Mexico). Its head waters were explored in 1807 by Captain Pike, between 
the 37** and 38° north latitade ; but its highest sources are snpposed to be aboot 
two degrees farther north, in the Rocl^y Mountains, near the hc»d waters of the 

ener- 




Inent 
wny then in a south-eastern direc- 
tion through the states of Chihuahua. Coahuila and Tamaulipas, to the Gulf of 
Mexico, in twenty-five degrees fifty-six minutes north latitude. Its tributaries in 
the lattnr states are the reco», from the north ; the Couchos, Salado. Alamo, and 
San Juan. fn>m the south. The whole course of the river, in a straight line, woukl 
be near l.'2U0 miles ; but by the meandering of its lower half, it runs at least abont 
2.000 milirs, fntin the region of eternal snow to the almost tropical climate of the 
gulf. The (;lovation of the river almve the sea near Albuquerque, in New-Mex- 
icn, ill about 1.800 feet ; in Bl Puso del Norte about 3,800 ; and at Reynosa, be- 
tween three and four hundred miles from its mouth, nhout 170 feet. 1 be &11 of 
its water appeared to be, between Albuquerque and El Paso, from two to thrae 
feet in a mii<\ and below Reynosa one foot in two miles. The fiill of the river is 
selilinn uAi-d iis :i motive power, except for some flour mills, which are ofWner 
worked by mules than by water. The principal advantage which is at present 
dcrive<l from tht; river is for agriculture, by tlieir well-managed system of irriga- 

* The reader wili find ■ lenfrthy and coapliBciitsry review of tais Report in Ike Jaly 
Na of thet mu»t inienMlinj we»tera work, puMuked is 8l Leaie, aad oabUed the JFcslsra 



tion. As to its navigation in New-Mexico, I donbt very much if even canoes coold 
be asrd, except perhaps during May cir Juno, when the nver i^ in its highe^ 
state, from the melting of the snow in the mountains. The river is entirely too 
shallow, and interrupted by too many sand-bars, to promise anything for naviga- 
tion. On the southern portion of the river the recent exploration by Captam 
Sterling, of the United ^itates steamer Major Drown, has proved that steumboata 
may ascend from the gulf ns fiir us Laredo, a distance of 700 miles. Although saSd 
steamboat did not draw over two f^t of water, yet the explorers of that region 
express their opinion, that 'by spending some $100,000 in a proper iraprovement 
of the river above Micr, boats drawing four feet could readily ply between the 
mouth of the Rio Grande and Laredo.' Whenever a closer coiuiexion between 
this head point of navigation and New-Mexico shall be considered, no^hin^ woidd 
answer but a railroad, crosping from the valley of the Rio Grande to the high table 
land in the state of Chihnahua. 

" The soil in the valley of the Rio del Norte, in New-Mexico, is generally sandy 
and'tooks poor, but by irrigation it produces abundant crops. Though agncultaj^ 
is carried on in a very primitive way, with the hoe alone, or with a rougn plough, 
made often entirely of wood, without nnv particle of iron, they raise larse qnanti-- 
ties of Indian com and wheat, beans, onions, red peppers, and some frmts.. The 
most fertile part of the valley begins below Santa Fe, along the river, and is called 
* rio abiyo,' or ^the country) down the river. It is not uncommon there to raise 
two cro()s within one year. The general dm^ess of the climate, and the aridity 
of the soil in New Mexico, will always connnc agriculture to the valleys of the 
water courses, which are as rare as over all Mexico — such, at least, as contafai 
running water throughout the year. But this important defect may be remedied 
by Artesian well;*. On several occasions I remarked on the high table-land from 
Santa Fe south, that in a certain depth layers of cliiy are found, that may form 
n-servoirs of tlie simken water-conn»es from the eastern and western mountain 
chain, which, by the improved metliod of boring, or Ai-tesiiin wells, might eanlj 
be made to yi(*ld their water to the surface. If experiments to that effect shooQ 
pmve successful, the progress of agriculture in New- Mexico would be more ranid, 
and even many dreaded * Joniadas ' might be changed from waterless deserts mto 
cnltivated plains. But at present, irrigation from n water course is the only avail- 
able means of carrying on agriculture. The irrieution is effected by damming the 
streams and throwing the water into larger ana smaller diiches (aeequian) rar- 
rounding and intersecting the whole cultivated land. The inhabitants of town* 
and villages, therefore, locate tlieir lands together, and allot to each one a part 6f 
the water at certain periods. These common fields are generally without fencea, 
which are less need^, as the grazing stock is guarded by herdsmen. The fhiest 
fields arc generally seen on the haciendas, or large estates, belonging to the rich 
proporty-holflers in New-Mexico. These haciendas are apparently a remnant of 
the old feudal system, where large tracts of land, with the appurtenances of Indian 
inhabitants as serfs, were granted by the Spanish crown to their vasitals. The 
great number of human beings attached to tnese haciendas are, in fact, nothing 
more than serfs ; they receive from their masters only fcKxl, lodging, and clothing, 
or perhaps a mere nominal pay, and are therefore kept in constant debt and 
dependence to their landlords; so that if old custom ami natural indolence did not 

erevail uimn them to stay with their hereditary masters, the enforcement of the 
lexican laws against debtors would be sufficient to continue their ser\'itudo from 
generation to geneivtion. This actual slavery exists throughout Mexico, in spite 
of it3 liberal consritution ; and as long as this contradiction is not ulwlished, the 
declamations of the Mexican press against the slavery in the United States mnst 
appear as hypocritical cant. 

** Besides agricaltare, the inhabitants of New- Mexico pay a great deal of atten- 
tion to the raising of stock, as horses, mules, cattle, sneep. and goats. Their 
stock is all rather of a small size, because they care very little for the improro- 
mcnt of the breed ; but it increases venr fast, and as no feeding in Mtiblet is 
needed in the winter, it gives them very little trouble. There are large tracts of 
laud in New-Mexico, too distant from water to bo cultivated, or in too moun- 
tainous parts, which aflbrd, nevertheless, excellent pasturage for millions of stock 
during tne whole veiu*; but unfortunately here, as well as m the state of Chihua^ 
bua, Uie raising of stock has been cripplra by the invasions of the hostvW Vu^Semk^ 
who considenM tbemselTea secret pwQien m tbeboAnmi ,%iAimaMflV} MbA^tei» 
share Awaj. 
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•• A tliiitl iniirh no^I(«c*t<*«l lirnnrh of imluAtry in New-Mexico srv :h* 
A y,rva\ iiiniiv ih»w ilom^rtifl miiiiiif; jtlncfH in Nf^w-Mfxico prrjv<*:ik: — - ^Vp ^-^* 

IHirNiiisI wiih f'liMiior /imiI in thr olii iS|umiHh tiincrf than at pr^?«<R:: «b.'ch but 
in mriMiiilitl lor in vuriniirt wiiyrt. iik ihi! nrcwmt want ofcapiUkl. wj't •:{ k v>w^- 
«mIv.i* III iMiiiiii;^ l»iit i*M|tivi:i1ly tlir iiiiMfttlcd Ktat<; of the country ainl Hit fcTxnc^ 
ill" In iiil>iliiii\ niliMii. 'i'lii* iniiiintiiinoiH )»firtH of New-Mcxicn ar? \*rv rich ir. 
f{ii|«l, ri»p|M'i, iiiMi, mill wMiio rtilvi*r. (iohl mm-hi^ to be found to a I&rre exien: a 
all llio tiitMiiiiiiMiN iwnr Siiiiiii l-'ii, Hoiith of itin a rlintance of about !•. cS.ft^ &» 
till 114 (ii:iii Wnix iiH. mill iiortli liir silniut 1120 miles up to the river Sazrne a« 
I'liHio. riiioii^;1uuil lliin wlmli* r(*f<iuii fj;olt] diiitt Iiha f»eeu ahnndaiitly f.i^atd br 
l1ii« |HMiiiM I |:is.Ni»M of M(*xiriiiiN, wlio iKUMijtv llicmselvps \i-ith the wa-Lior of iLi* 
•itPtiil tMii nrilio iiiiiiintiiiii HinMiiiiH. At pn*.M4^nt the oM and the new P:.:c-rr zaemx 
}^vk\\\H I'l*. Iitixo niliiiiMiHi iiiiutt iitliMitioii, und not only f;old wa.-^he^. be! <<>iDe £\*i«} 
iiiiit«*>i iiHi. :ni* worki-il ilirn*. Thf*y nrc, ho fur an my knowlcdire ex!er>U, ihe 
oiilx pilil iiiino'i wiiiUi^l now in Nrw-Mcxiro. Hat as I have mad •? ln.*m Saata 
Ko nil oM'iiiHiiiii i)ii*rr tin- tlii< Npf<*i»l piiriNiHo of examining those mines. I ma»i 
M'fiM till* ri*iiiior, ill if>liilioii lo thnii. Ui that chnpter of my narrative. A» to the 
iiiiiiiimI nniiHinl ol ;;olil )iiiiilui-cd hi New-Mi'xico, I am unable to give even as 
i>«tiiniiir If III iii« niMiil\ all On* piid of Nrw>Mi!xico iuliou^iht up by the Tnhderk 
•iiiil ■iiiii;;<:Nil <Mii of ilii' I'iMinirv to thi> I'niu-d 8tati>s, I bericve that a closer cal- 
iitliihon ol I 111* f:o)i| piiMliit-fd in Ni>w-M(*xico could be made in the different 
iniiilMol llio I'liiiiMl Sintrrt tiiaii in Mexico it,Hf'lf.* Several rich silver mine«wcn*. 
Ill Spiiiiiili litiii'4. wiirkiMl at Avo, at (/rrrilloH, and in the Nambe mrjujita':0». but 
hour III jiip-iiMil. Coppor iH tiMind in abuiidaiiru throiiphont the country, bat 

iuiih iptillx III I'lx 'I'ljiM-iiN. .IriiiiiN, Abiipiiii, (fiiadelnpita do Mora. etc. I ht-ard vi 
ml Olio t'oppi'i- iiiiim wiirki'd at pntsfnt tuiiifh of the i'lacern. Inin. ihouirh alio 
iiIiiiihIiiiiiIn liiiiiiii. IH oiiiii'oly oyorlfMikud. Coal hafi been discovered in dilTerent 
liH iiliiioN, UN ill iho Itaion iiiiMiiitaiuH, n«'ur tJiu village of Jemez. 0ou!h-we«t of 
Nuiiiii !■'•*, Ill a pliiro rtoiilli of I lie VlwAtr^, vU'. TiypKum. common »r:tl ^elenite. ' 
Hio loiiiiil iiiliiif.o «piaiilili«*H in Moxic^i; moNt exteniiive layers of it. I und* -r^tood, 
«i\iiil III llio iiioiiiilHiiiH Mi'ar Al^iNlonen, on the Kio del Norte, and in the neiril- 
boiliooil of I ho (iiloliniliMl * KaliuaN.' It Ih iiM-d aM common lime for white<wasb- 
tup, iiiid ilio ciyr.tMHiiii; or Mrlmitc iimtoiul of window glaft.«. About four dava 
iraM'lliii^!- (proliahly oiio hiindriil inih'H.) Miutli-MMitlicajit of Santa Fe. ou the high 
talilr liiiid liftwcrii I ho Ulo dol Nortn and l'c.><-oii, are some extensive $n}t lakes, or 
' fii/in'f*,' fitiiii whirh all ihr hjilt, (muriate of soda,) UHcd in New-Mexico is pro- 
iuimI. Iiai>'r raiHviiiiii ^o thiM'o evL*ry year fnjm Santa Fe in the dry sca«in and 
loiiini \\ ith HH iiiui-h lui they ran tninsjiort. They exchange, generally, one buabel 
«if hiili Itii- Dili- of Iiidtaii I'oni, or hoU it for one, and even two dollars a bmihel. 

" Not fur from ihono italinaii the ruins of an old city are found, of the &bii]oas 
' /•< f^iij* (^Mirtrri.* Tht) common rup(»rt in relation to this place is. that a vcrr 
lui>tu and wealthy oily wiw onc« here hituated, with very rich mines, the produce 
ol' uliii'li WHS oiH'o or twic«i u year sent to Spain. Atone season, when they 
«\oio makiiiK oxtraordiiiHrv pre|miationH for Iraiisporting the precious metala, the 
liiduu* HiiarkiMJ tlHtni ; wlierinipon the miners buried their treasures, worth fifty 
luilUoii*. and li^ll ihe riiy together; but they were all killed except two, who 
woui lo Mrkuo. K^viug iho pariiculuni ol tho affair, and soliciting aid to rctaro. 
\\\i\ ilii> diiidiii'o boiii^ mt •;i«'at and the Indians so numeroos, nobody would ad- 
titiho. >«it«l ilio lliut^ was «ii-«»ppeii. One of the two went to New>Orleans, then 
uitiliM (li.> diiuiiiiuMi of Spain, mis«*d live hundred men and started by way of the 
^idim.< tnii \«.«« novel himul of nfterwunU. So far the report. Within the last 
\v\\ \ u II* 4ii\ i«i<»l ViuortoHiis and Krenchnien have visited the place ; and, altbou^ 
ih I III!.- iioi toiiiid iho tii^iiiiir««, Ihey certify at least to the existence of ao 
•«>|to <i 1. 1 4l«,«ii( loit uiili«« ill length, totln) still standing walls of several cborvhea, 
\U •.)|ii,oi« «•) iho S|miitkli ismt of nmis, and to many spacious pits, soppoaed 
III'- lU ■ I itiiiio* It wim no iloubl n Simnish mining town, and it is not unlikely 
^(lo o ti • I 'tiov^Kl III tfi;iO. in Ihf I f(eiioral,succefl«lul insurrection of the Indians 
Ol "- I ^t •! .< •L.'tiiiai llio SpaiiiHriiii. />r. NaMMr/ ^. A/</rtoa, in a late pampb- 
\'\ >.. . I- ii«-' piob.iUiiii\ ihiil it was originally an old Indian city, into which 

t I , I' • o> .iiOu'i »A\» "Till* siinuftl |inMlurii<in ofirold In thr two PImeer§ smbsio 

y\ \^ \.i ...w«. I far* II wMMilMKliMl froM $:II^(NI0 lA 940,000 par uuram; w olhera, 

. u I ^\.*.<,> , «^l^H^ «iMl m MiM rvsri pvwim high m |ii30,OUO par i 
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the Sfmiiini'LlA. an in several ntlie: insUiiice^, lind iiitriuled tliPmselvcfK. nnd Mihjte- 
qiKMitly ulmiiduiiod it. Furtlier iiivesli'ititidii, it is l«) be liopoil, will clcur up ihit 
poiui. 

*'TUe eftmaie of New-Mexic(» is, ofcmirge, vtjry diflfereiit in tlie liiglier. mnim- 
tiiiiitiiid |>urt4. tVotii llie luwci* vullr'V of ilie llin del Noitf ; but •jeiitfi-Hlly tnkeo, 
it ii* teiiiprnite, c(>iiMiiiit, mid heuliby. The siiiniiii*i- lie>it in the vuliey of tjie 
rivei will xumeiiines rim: to neiirly 100" Kiihivnlieit, but the ni^'httf nre iiiwHyg 
cool Hiid i>l<*ii«Hnt. The w-iulers nre ninth lonjier mimI inoi-c severe thuu in Chi- 
bn.ihii:i, the highfi* nionntiiiiiAure idwityn covered with Know, >ind ice *«nd fiiovr 
ure coniniuii iji Snntii Fe; l>nt the Rio del \orte i^ never I'lii/en wiih ice thick 
f n<ii«jli.to udniit the |iasti}i;;e uf liorseH }ind carnages, us wus formerly belitt^i-etl* 
The i^ky in ;!en<MMliy cieiir, and the iitnio^phrre dry. Beivieen Iidy Hnd Octuber, 
miiiM lidl ; but the niiny scaiuinA iire lieiti not ko con^tunt und regular ih in ibe 
southern Htateit. DlHeiiAe (teeniM t«> Ix^ very liitle known, except ciuiiie inHuiuiua- 
titiiirt iiud tyidioid'd feveiH in the winter 8e:if^oii." 

*' 'I'he whole ptp'i/ntim of New-.Mexico wau». in 17.0.3. nccording to n renicas, 
30.9.>3 ; in 1U3] it WiM cilcniiited to iini>iniii lo r>-2.3(>0. und ih-it ninuber lo coii- 
ftitt iif l.'JO GiiMK-hincs. (native S|tiini.irdo,) 4. i:U Creoles 5.20 Me:»ti%eH of all 
f;r>idM<<. un<l 10.20 of Pneblo IndiiiH. In 18 12, the popululio'i was eati muted at 
57.02i». and at |»re.4ent at abooi 70.000 8:)iilK.*' 

"The riiter* of SeK-Mexicn^ nntler th« Mexican government, nsed to be A 
governor and legislative power, (junta dciiurtm>'nt>d.) but iih the latter wax m«)ro 
n iioiuinal than a real power, the governor wua generally iini'ei«tnuned, and i»iib« 
jevt only ti the law of revohitiiui, which the Ncvv-M>'xicau!i used lo iidminister 
vory treelv. by npseiting the ^ui>eriia'orial chair ns often a.^ the wholts ttepublio 
dill th It of die President. Governor Ai'iii,ijo. the bift rn*erof New-Mexico, befura 
it wa4 invaded by the AinericunM, has already received liiMfull share of com uient 
from the public press. Ue i.n mte td' ihone smart, self*cimlident men, who, like 
their pn>i<Mype S.nita Anna, are aware that the wheel of forimie irt always turning, 
and that the Mexicans are a moi«t creiluliuis and easily decei%'eii |»eopl«} ; mul 
thou^di at present he i.4 a fugitive from hiscouniry, and subdued, I have no doubt 
h<j will, befori; Imig, «if>pear once more on the stJiu*'. and by some means come 
into power again. The jii liciary power in New -Mexico has alwaxs been as de- 
pendent as the governor was iiid*'peiHlent. Itesides that, the clergy, as well m 
the uiili'arv cl-i'^. had liieir own courts of j'i<«tice ' In relation to the general gov- 
ernment of Mexico. New--M''xico has always inaintained gresiter inde|»endence 
lliau most of tli? odier sMre.s — ,*artly friun i*S di.^lance from .Mexico, and partly 
fioni ihe spirit id' opposition in the inli'ibiiaats. who derived ve«y little beiielit 
from their CMiiiiexion with the Uepublic, U'ld would, therefore, not be taxed with- 
oiil Hii e(|iii /alent. Sevend limes the geiienil government tried In iiitrodnnt in 
New M ;\ico the stt-ralled entaiKpiiliiis. or die sate .if tob.icco in ul! its forms, as 
u iiioiiop.ily of the geuer.d governiiieni ; but it never succeeded. lu the Hiine 
way the iu'roducii'in of copper cniii was re.^irted. The loo.oe coun»'xioii with 
the m ither-co'intry will aid a gre.it deal irs •innexa*ion to the United Suites, pro- 
vide I, that the l.iiter will heMtiw up m it what the Mexican governmeni never 
could— .itability of government, safety of property and [>erMMiui rights, und espe- 
ci-dly prole-iioii from the hos:ile IntliaiH. 

"Santa Fe is one of ihe oldest 8,»iui^li settlements in New-Mexico; its origin 
d ite.4, probably as f.ii* bick a<« the end nf ihff sixteenth century. It lies in 35 
(leg.. 41 miu , (> sec, north latitude, and 10 i deg ,0 iiitn.,30 sec, longitude west 
of (ireeiiwich ^ Its elevuiion ubuve llie sea, according to my own ub»ervHtiuii9, 
is 7.0 17 feeL 

*• Sania Fe lies in a direct line ab»»iit twenty miles ea«»t of the Hio del Norte, in 
a wide plain, surrounded on all sides by mouniain^. The eusiern nioiiniains are 
lh*f nearest; iluMe townnls the iiorlheus', the Taos mouiitiiins, the higliesi ; some 
of their suow>cup[ied peaks are su[»po»ed to l>e from four tu five ihousuud feet 

* This is the r(t.*ull of thn most numerous astronomieil oliservationa nuide by 14. Enior>', ofthg 
CO rimo.- corps, duriu; hij ktay in Sinti Fe, and whic'i hn hu kindly allowed id'* to rrfer tob 
Th** result of ray owu obhervations for lalilud.', mvlt*. during my short sojourn in Hania Fa, 
differs from bin but iu secondti. Dr. J. Gro{< had already detcmined it a« in 35 de;. 41 mia. 
T.i*re cm, therefore, be no doubt as to thti real latitude of Santa Fe. N *¥Rrthrlcf^ all the lies, 
ictn m.tps bavti geae.-ally laid it nearly ooc decree fa*t*ier north. This u'lrtbern i^vuVv^t^c^i ^ 
Mexican naps I obssrved on ouaj other p&ints where I mda eftnarrtl^biraAfot V«Axv^^. 
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higher than Saiitu Ke. A small creek, that comes fmm the eittern momituoir 
pn)vitlp8 the tuwii tiv-iih wator, and runs about twenty-five miles south-west from 
It into the Rio del Norto. There is no timt>er on the plains, but the' moantains 
are covered with pine and cedar. The soil antund Santa Fe is poor and sandy ; 
without irrig'ition, scarcely anything can be raised. There is no good postnrage 
on the plains; stock is generally sent to the mountains, and only asses, mules, 
and gnatsi — the s!ock of poorer clasHe^ — are kept near the settlements. 

"The clima:o of Sut.ta Fe is rather fileasant; not excewiveiy warm in the 
sumnuT, and moderately cold in the winter, though snow is a common occur- 
rence. Nearly nil the year the sky la clear, and the atmosphere dry. All the 
houses in Santa Fc are built of adobes, but one story high, with flat roofs; each 
bouse in a square form, with a court or open nrra in the centre. The streets are 
irregular, narrow, and dusty. The best ItNtkin^ jilace is the ' plaza,' a spacioiia 
square, one side of which the so-called palacio, the rebidcnc-e of the governor, oc- 
cupies. The palace is a better building than the rest; it has a sort of portico, 
and exhibits two grout curiosities, to wit., windowK of slass, and festoons of In- 
dian ears. Glass is a great luxury in Santa Fe; common houses have shutters in- 
stead of window*, or (piiie small windtiws of s«;Ienite, (crystallized g^'psnm.) The 
festoons of Indian ears were made up of several strings of dried ears of Indian*, 
killed by the hired parties that arc occasionally sent out against hostile ludiaufir 
and who are paid a certain sum for each head. lu Chihuahua, they make a great 
exhibition with the whole i^calps of Indians which they happen to kill by proxy : 
the refined New-Mexicntis show but the ears. Aman«; the dlMtingiiii-hed buiidiugi» 
in Santa Fe, I have to mention yet two churches with steeples, but of very cuiu- 
moii construction. 

" The inhabitants of Santa Fe are a mixed race of Spaniiih and Indian blood, 
thoagh the latter prevails. The number of inhabitantn was, in former times, 
reported as high as 1,000; at present it contains at most 3.000 ; and with the sur- 
ronndiug settlements belonging to the jurisdiction of Santa Fe, about 6,000. The 
manners and customs of the nihabitants of Santa Fe are ihoye of the wholeof North- 
ern Mexico ; they are indolent, frugal, sociable, very fond of gambling and fandan- 
gos, and the lower classes, at least, exceedingly filthy. As in most Mexican towns, 
1 vras at a loss to tind out by what branch of industry the uium of the people 
fiipjtort themselves ; and I came iit last to the conclusion, that if from natural 
indolence they work as little as possiblci their extreme frugality, too, enables them 
to subsist upon almost nothing." 
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1.— HEALTH OF CHARLESTON— COMPARATIVE HEALTH OF NORTH- 
ERN AND SOUTHERN CITIES— NEW-ORLEANS, MOBILE, ETC.— VI- 
TAL STATISTICS AND GENERAL HEALTH RECORD, Etc. 

The Charleston Mercury has published some very interesting statistics, which 
gp to prove what we have all along asserted in regard to the health of Southern 
cities, so little understood at the north. We have ofUm been amiiaed with the 
ignorance displayed in that quarter. Their inmirance companies exact a higjher 
premium if the party, being a southerner, remain at home during Mnmmer; bat 
this will yet permit him to upend Ais toiHier in New-England, where, pcrhapa, his 
chances of life would be diminished one half! For New-Orleana many of the 
companies refuse to insure altogether ! Sapient atatisticians theae. 

MOKTAUTT CHAKLISTOir, 1847. 

Male, white 1M 

Female 104 918 

Male, black, Ac 158 

Femsle, »* ITI 330 548 Natives 417 

From other itstee 90 

Foreifosn 91 

518 
Proportion deaths to popaktioa, oxcladlaff IbrsifMrs, 1 to A89 

" ladadlBff " lleSlT4 



135,000. 


1 iu 39-71. 


686orl-6tli 


860 


1-5 


180 


1-23 


831 


M8 


5G3 


1-7 


433 


1-9 


•ssaa 


1-1 :{ 


2tl 


I'M 


167 


1-25 


113 


1-35 



sonmcRU citrtftf. fStt 

The Mercury then makes this comparative statement : 

CkmrUtttm. Bmltimtrt, Item-York. BoHmt. 

PoiwUtion.... 30.000 135,000 400000 

DvstiM 548, or 3.795, or 15,788, or 

1 in 54-74. 1 in 'JMSL 1 in 2M5. 

Uador 1 y. ff) or l-6Ui 860 or ]-4th4 18Horl-4th 

5 93 1-6 796 1-5 3257 1-5 

10 10 1-54 173 1-23 611 1-25 

SO 23 1.94 151 1-256 46 1-24 

30 67 1-8 330 Ml 1947 1-8 

40 59 1-9 343 Ml 1853 1-8 

50 43 1-13 230 I-I5 1279 112 

60 49 I-ll 176 1-23 746 l4M) 

70 44 1-12 121 1-31 580 1-20 

80 29 1-19 133 1-29 389 1-39 

90 33 1-17 57 l-«7 153 1-103 44 1-94 

100 7 1-78 12 1-316 35 1-450 11 1-375 

110 3 1-370 4 1-949 31 ]-5aM3 unknown, 7 

548 3,795 15^788 4,123 

By the paper ptiblitihcd in our present number it will be seen that Savannah 

raged iu the last eight years, 1 in 33 ; but this includes only the white populaCioii. 
Dr. Emerson fixes the average of the I&st ten years, for white and black, as 1 hi 
37.03. (See Si^Umans Journal,) in Philadelphia. 

The Mercury docs nut include Ncw-Orl(;aiis iu its caIculation->we know not 
why. Taking the year 1845, when no yellow fever prevailed, or very little, tlw 
total of deaths was 2.783, as given by the Medical Journal, which, estimating the 
Average population at this very low mark, 130,000, was only 1 in 47. WeOBve 
not the statistics before us, but do not q^uostion it can be shown, that excluding all 
case^ of deaths from diseases originutiiig abroad — (-ousuniptions, army diseases, 
&c., the pn)portiou for whites and blacks, for tlie la^t ten years, will not matoiiallv 
vary from the point assumed fur 18 15. It is to be hjpod our Board of Health will 
collect and present the statistics. 

Since 1837 we have hrul but four epidemics, the other summers bcinf;: in gene- 
ral healthy. The years 1822, '26, *31 . *32, '36, '38, »40, *44, '45, '46, were dmost 
entirely exempt finom fever. 

But to return to the Mercury's statistics . 

" Proa datm in our po«Mfliion we learn that the doatha la St. fjoula, during the lii«t year, wi»re 
3,825 ; and, placing the population at the very liberal ettimate of 56,000. it would anount to I la 
20. In Natchez, (MIm.) the deaths were 1 to 45i In Providence, R. I., 1 to 36. Cambridge, Maae.. 
I to 47i. Newark, 1 to 54. 

** In Enrope, we And the proportion in London, 1 to 40 ; 0!a*f ow, 1 to 44 ; Maochealer, I to 44 : 
Geneva, (Switxorland) 1 to 43 ; St. Peteraburg, (Russia) 1 to 37 ; Berlin, (Prussia) 1 to 34 ; Br«s- 
■els. 1 to 26; Paris, 1 toSS; Lyons, Ito 32; Madrid, 1 to 29; Nico, 1 to 90; Lefhorn, 1 to 35: 
Naples, 1 to 28 ; Pulernm, (Sindy) I to 3l ; Rouen, 1 to t5i" 



Dr. Nott, of Mobile, in our Review, statml that, from 1829 to 1837, 8 yean, 
wauio fever; bat that since that time there have been fcwr epidemics, attribolMl 
by mm to the great neglect in the last period of p<)lice rcgnlatioiia, Sue, 

We cannot conclude this paper without adverting to the negligent mmn^^r in 
which vital statistics are preserved in our country, auu most especially at the lOath. 
Nothing can be more reprehensible than this. The National Medical Conventaon 
at PhiliKlelphia, last yeiur, called the attention of the whole coimtry to thembject: 
and the Medical Conventiun of Sonth Carolina have since taken it up in eaniest, •• 
we learn from fhe report of I>r. Simons to that body. The most strineent 
are pnipoeed to be enacted, and we trust that the example will be Ibuowed 
every other state. We extract from the Philadelphia Beport: 



** Pirtt, Upon the clreunMtaaeos eouoeetod with the three important eras of ezlstoaeu. birth, 
rriafe, and death, are dependent, to a very f real extant, the phyi>ical, moral aad eivtt eomli- 
ciOH or the human fniily. 

** Suumd. A hbowledfe of thsso cireunistancea b ■e c esaary for a Aill cowpwhout t oa ef Impw^ 
taat fleaaa for the certain udvaaocoMut of the population of slates, in prosperity aa4 cIvHI- 




AaMM iIm trst communities to establiall a systaa of reglstntioa of birtha, 

nsearlyaBl9K«^Mi^ 



Qeatva, where ii vaaberaa as early SB 19K M^MiilMaVMa «n«teMM4 ^sa^ignnk 
The f si k ls i iMethswfiewedaspieMfo t sMAef^A m aii << tfc<^f^>te,e^4^x 
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ihalbnmaii lifi; li.\« wo •ilt^r.'ully iinprovrj *:nco Ihrjr were kfjit. The mmin Jorali«in ef lift 
'UcmipeJ uioro ili.iii fere Ume* iVu.ii I.'mOIm I'^U : %iil:i Tie iiicr<*jS7 iirpo|iul:t ioii, noil ni«irii- pro- 
mnicAd diiraiiuu lit' lii<>. Ai-/>p<r>-«i tili-u .mrrrascd ; ilioii^'h Wiili -iiIvjik-c I prosjx'riiy iii-trrisfea 
oectunt iiri»cr uiitl Iii-t, u.i.i i.iiim t le numlicr ui' binli* »»<• r«'diM'<'\l, aid'eji-T nuiulier nf lal'uHt* 
bi>rj «ere prveerteii, .nitl the iiuihImt u\' mlu l^ — Hitii wlifnii Iivj* ihv irut; jtreiitni*** ol' ibe rtJla->- 
becime kirjer. T'>Mtiri!a t'li; vUiv of I'ln 1 it!i C' titury, itii* proli.itilc tliirutimi uf life wui> iiul 30 
j-rara — It lilt* ^l•>^c ui ilie I^ili rfiiiui-> it mi tiiiNltti 3'2yra> — aiiii now a liJAHrri%i«l lu -iSyr.ir*, 
VbhilAtJe r«!al pn)ilucti\f |ii>w«>r ui liip p<ipiiliiiioii I.ms iiicrcuhfMl iii :• uiut:!i ereat'T pni|KHtMMi 
than till* iiicri-j»e ui its n. uul nuinlicr. and Gemira kmt mrriied ut m htgk ttcte of ciril.zatimm. 

*' In Pru^*'! I l!:e-.o iii'.f'ii i-n arc niieii !e:l tu in it luoje di->nrviH: t.i'* liiplieki fiiuitui*utl«iion. 
Every lucl ri>luio>)! to tli«* lie:ill!i, l.vi>. iiiiil cu'iililiuii ol iti*' po|iui.il um. i» :ltcrR i-oili-clfd %itll 
crfMlctirr l.y u r '.itrut i ilii i:i- ui KiTiin. uml |iul#li-lie(] tur tio' iN'M'Tt of tiir |Mfi|ile. The uio»t 
bent*6ui'tit it nlis lia\e :f«-:-uf(l from liiu »i!iuirul>l> unuu.t'J ••aii>i.i-al rclum* iiiuile for »e%irral 
ye.tr* p^^i i>i Iiiiil >ii-l. di' itio.o iluu one Utruv ut*it. hy: oi Luvrjinol e«|ie<:ialiy, it wt* u>cer- 
t.iiiipd tli:il de iiioriuliiy wa.* iin-at, -.uul lUtt u\*-r.tzv upe atdraiti of t!if iKipuUtiuii !«•», «li«Meaa 
beium. ili<^ iiiii.il>it:iiit« li:ifi biM-t-^tl «>f liic.r ^^!uli iiy mid lou^cv.iy. Tnu n-^irtraiion Im*, to 
tliem, truly prove! the lU'^ iii> of mcriUM* of hralt'i aud yea.ii. af.ur rcjiuvinj fi^ui their eyc« 
the •cale* wliicii liliiiflcil liinii tu tlieir unn l||•^|^Ulli■ ii. 

" Ifih -M- iliiii|.'> :in' HI. iiiiii of I li«'ir tr. ili ihifre tuiitioc rrm liii iho shadow of a doubt, it is plain 
that wiHi ilii* iiii.irurf ar«* t-iiii*itH-il t.ir lii^lir»t cjiihly iiit>T«'rt« of Iniiii.iuiiy. uii.i it l»rlDii|r^ to 
llie le^ rl.ii(>r» of i if Nrw Woi 1.1. iho pu irdim^ :iiid cu»t^liaii> of t ••• iul<'tfi'it :iiid Kl"ry ol the 
Anif*rii' *u Ri-pub'H:. tUi-on>iii«'r tttll i-it; i ley loii.'i'r |io<i)i«iiii* the :iduiit on of » luc-i^yre »oe>^en- 
tial thfiol". ' \ (:iiiii|>:iri.-oii ol I If diiiai.uii of »jr(.-c>-i»i* cfii*T.irioii.« iu Euvlaiid. Frniice Prtu- 
sia. An-tru. Rub^i.i. .^ui'ihm. aoil oilier >taif, would ih<ow iiiucM li.hi <*a iliu u-.y»iv-.il f:ood.lion 
oftlieir n?"p>'cti%e popul^ii'iuii. niid >ui:|r'**l tu rcieniific un i bem'Toii'iii iiiiIivhIujU lu etery 
eoaniry, ■ml to V.tf. irotfinin'ot* many unyit uf d iiiiui h ii(r tite >a(rrriii|ei>, niid BH-.itiraiiiif Ibe 
health bimI coiidiiiou of th»* |m-<i)iIi' ; for tli<r iuiif f r lii'e ol u uaiioii ileiio r* iioHe than it lioe- in aa 
iadiviilu.ll. — u li-ippi- r liiu — a lite morf cxi-iitii rrmn i>it'k- pm and iiifirmiiy — ■ tile of grvaiter en- 
er|y i iid ri«lH>tr\ — of g c.ilcr rti|i«:rii>t:(- • and wi^do:ll. Ity ihr»e c^'mpMn^ou^, a uoblr uati«iaal 
ABulation uiiplii Im- rxcitntl. nud ii« il nNiiuna would r^ad of »;ckue»t dimiuishrd, delormiiy 
haaii hed. Iiii* ^ated — uf vicioiirR oicrdratli and tbe crevi-, «kilh an uihcIi rntliH».«i>u ■• nf \iclo* 
riaa ii^er c.icb uilici'» Hriiiii'i' m ihe field ; auii the inuuipit uf »u« »uulil Uiii lie the hiundiation uf 
the utber, fur lu this coutcutiun none uould lu»e urntwiy, or bouor, or blood, but all «onld fain 



2.— SAVANNAH. 

We p^ll^li^]l^(l, in V«i1. HI. of our Kevi«*\v, a very complete ami interesting pai^er 
opoii the (i)ii):ii«.>i'c«* ol iMir Mstr'r city of N:i\uiii:nli. aiHl hav<; iiow t.n oppi>rtiiuity 
OI mldiii? Mime rtiiilir?r K'.:i'.i>tirs tW:m a ]>aii>iili!ct coiiipikil Iiy Joseph Danci-oft, 
uud piibliirlittl Iiy oi^lir of \\w Cowiiwu Ooiii.ri). Iiy ihisit :ip|Kai>tliHt the totiJ 
popiiliitiiiji ill A|ii-il. lo«t>. was l:r.'>7:]. beii;;; iiii iiicrixscof '2.3'>!1. or t*l per ci-nl., 
feiiice UUU. in UiU) \\.k' tut:.! p'iii'atiiMi Wiis 'i.l!)' ; in m2U. 7,023 i 1830,7,773; 
1840, 11,*.? I 4. liii-K'ii.-^.' ill 33 \Coi>, Kil |ier cent. 

In t'.ic '.it }>an>eiid.L'g Ir4n. Clmrlfrton ii.cri^.-irrtl 1-) per ecuL 

ur, iuci idiitf Ihf n^ vk or I'oburb^. titi " 

'• • I'liilade p'li • .iiv.-i>a»<>d IS7 

Kovioii 151 

•* '* llali iiiHf n* |S7 •• 

*• '• ■• >p*-Vork 444 ** 

** Nk» U. l^aii^ i9i •• 

Sinc^ 13-JO tlic whiles in S;iv;i:iri:ili Iiave iiici-i-n^ii] 23, th'* ciilorotl IS per wrtit. ; 
mil ill ev«?r\' 10 I, llii* liinnn aie n*»w 5-1 tlic hitter Hi. Th.-rc uve l.7l»2 WMnlen 
dwelliniM. jiih1*2-J3 hrirk : 17 \v«kk1 mul '2t'r> hruk 8torc-h'ni;<v:i. O.K'-Hfih of tbe 
luNues a c owucJ by tli:' doi-ujaii:!?; uf the mule u'luitb uboiit two-fitths nre of 
foreigubirtli. 

COMMKHCK. 

Esport:«, I r^:5. cotton tu fun-.f^u pnrU. 6I.D'ti bir*; T'ZTPI, ctniftaiBe. 
•• rit— •• - tUSlfierrf*: &.I-V1, 

l^^ti. C'ltion, - * IOJ'.4Hib.i?*: i*2,0!i1, 

•• •• rite. " •* l^lCSuereej-: W78, 

In 183!) tii4> itiin! t-xptirt of cotton waB 19!).17(;: riro. 21.332; in 1340. cnt* 
ton. 284,2 1!f; lioc, 2J.3M; 1841. c^itUm, 117,280; 23.-^87 rice; 14.2!I3,2U0 Icct 
lumber. 

rXPORT«, TEARS riTDllva SEPTKMnFR. 

iHii IM*. UM4. ua:>. leio. len. ims. 

ilofbr'npon>..l43.:fi«ribRr».. IfCHflO IMJM* 10a<T3 r7.a» 119.321 UjWI 

coH»t»i*c iM,t«M •' n.ran iiaeit ivijii iiii4.M ii4,aiii tiKSta 

itofureicn|u.i».. Sna.'iii'-rcet li-.ir..-t lii.3 7 ll.TI'i 5.«>-X) UK'Hi 7,4I« 

»i»|viM> IILni ** 1&.W6 IdCtfi 17.5 5 «7.l« 91,5:11 15^48 

•l»i^. MTto. 3 fll§.4uu fheC SAltTSll insijDtl 3,Slt.A46 l:t»iS.9H 4.NS.4i5 SAHMS 

•M«M....^47fAwi - i.fl8iAio ftj8n,iin \pa&9» Misjm sgsiijNu — 
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Iq the yenr emlint? 1st April, 18-18, Snvannnb exnorteJ to forei^ ports 60,087 
bn^hehcitru; 4 12 i)bl.<. turpontiiie; 30 009 yn»xl< oMinlmr^n; u:iil iinpnrtAfl 
204. ()4* bnibnU sjilt; 374.092 guU. mobissfs; nml |fi*2..'i(>j; in in>ii. p'g and bar. 
Th's iiiiinI>Rr of ves.^i'l« amviiig in lb'? wiine time, were, iVom foreign iwHts, 41 ; 
and 6.i>25 tonnaigi*; ccuistwa*', 3J)7 ; 99.4tiy tonnage. Kcireigu vessel** from 
foivigu ports, ."il, of 2P.,*6G tonnage; fourhbips vvilb tounajiC ranging from [^72 to 
721. arc owoimI in Savnnnab. either in whole or in part; one burqac, bix brig», 
eighteen schooners, 9 sloops. 19 steamboats. 

RKCKIPT9 COTTON, TEN YEARS.* 

To September 1. 1838 1!fl6.048 bale* 

J. 1839 100,618 " 

•• 1.1840 SflS.I.'ie " 

" 1,1841 llliSTI •• 

** 1,1''42 S38.:f96 •• 

•• 1,1843 999,ITJ " 

1. law iv^,4^ •• 

" 1, 184r, 3(.5.74a •• 

" 1,1846 189.1176 ** 

1, 164^ a«.C29 •• 

1848, »even moui'w 1S6.404 •• 

VALUE REAL ESTATE. 

1843 value. S2.8.')3.900 1846 value. $3,308^194 

1844 •• 324.^827 1847 *• 3,448.073 

1845 *• 3,2711,988 IB48 •♦ 3,600,000 

In the ten years ending 1820, the average of deaths was 1 to 14 ; of average 
white population, in the ten years ewling 1830, I in 17; ending 1840. 1 in 24; 
ending Mi48, 1 in 33; a most marked improvement. The reconU of the black 
popnlation an>, unfortunately, not »iven in the pamphlet. thouL'h they anj presen-* 
ed ill the registers. This is an uidbrtunate omiMiou, and we beg Mr. Bancroft to 
■end then to us. 

'*The frowisf populatioH — the frreat ipcreai>e of Ihe raechanicsl art* — the eiteaded ■•« of 
•team wi applieil to mill*, |ir«»»-Mi«. and oiher umiIuI employ DUMUf^areHli evidoiices of a liealtbAil 
state of the bmly politic. And tbii> inr.rva^e of Kieain power bus bn?ii »o iioiiif>le}>ii, that it baa at* 
trari«Ml thn notice of but few nf our citisenis aud in<»»t ol' them will be kurprii*ed to ktarn that of 
tba Hffktetn entablMbneuu propelled by sCeiAiu, fourteen of then have been erected witbla tiM 
hit ten yeare." 



3.— MOBILE AND THB PROGRESS OF ALABAMA. 

We have been suspected of some little "hostility" towards our sister city. 
Mobile, the Lonl only knows why, as we think we have shown. 

The " P/on'fr" has an interesting paper on tlie agricultural advance of AlahA> 
ma. lie says, that some thirty years after the settlement, scarcely any attention 
was paid to the culture of other than cotton, and com for home consumptum. 
The bitter, however, not uiifretpicnlly neglected nlw). Kverytbing wits merged in 
cotton; th;> log-cabin wh.s snfficient shelter; education was disre^'arded ; nobody 
hail time t(» beautify ft:«tates with iranb'iis or fruit-trees. It is now tlie reverse. In 
Catawba, Corsa, Talladega, Jones* Vallies, etc., the cotton pnxluet decreases, while 
wheat, rye. oats, corn, aud stock increase. Wheat and flour are now shipped to 
Mobile from tome of the conntics. 

In the strictly cotton counties the " Plnnfer^ traces a great improvemsnt : 
With sca-rely »uiexce|>t!on. every frdiicated pbinterin the counties we have named 
above, resides in comfortable and commodious dwellings; indeid, many of tlieni 
miijrht lay claim Vj a considerable de^^ree of elegance aud taste. iNot ouly thi»— 
th'^ grounds are laid off with tantc, in which some of tli'? more noble forust-trees 
have been lel\, intersporsLtl with those of other regions; on-bartls planted out, 
- embracing the apple, prMir. peiicli, plum, rhiTry, fig, grai)e. &c.. iu fact, every 
"^ comfort ami appliaure that deuite permanency, have tJiken the plane of the tern- 
j)orary improvement.'* nnd ea'f^^-ss till:i;:e of firm t d.ivs. Mor»- v.ut* !.•♦ b>*>towc!d 
un'>;i tb' c »tto:i c"ultun». picki.i:, giMtiin:: ami pavki:!',' ; extiMsivi* ('(nn-iields am 
pli:i!c' 1 ami c;r •lullv ciiUivared; wb m!. oa*f«. » ve, pfi.4, vt<*.. are mi i •<! in siiffi- 
ei'M* n'Mi'iiiMU're for platitati ai n.<v; li.»rs.:<. nrilf*. cmIiI''. an I Ir*::* are better 
ca**!'!] lor; ^•nee^ ire l;e;»t iu go^^i.l re »»ir. ani ditobin.; aal pi miliiug aro ctwi- 
dujle;l in nich a meiujr a* to pres^^rve Ian U fnan w.hIi. and iacreMse their furtU- 
ity. And wbit is of e^ii.d or greater c^insti.pience. an unuiiual degree of iutetvtt 

* Siucc 1844 the siso of the boles have uicreue<&,o«mmtk^v;TkxO^\^M.«OT^ V^t ctnx. 
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in nuuiifeBtei I by all classes for the caai^ of genoral education. There sire in Sooth 
Aliiliama at leu.4t a doztni well establuhetl and well conducted nialt* aiid fomalfl 
acadumicd, be.^idcs piiinnry i)chrK>ld Kcatte:-ed ever}' where. Besides thei^e. there if 
our state university, which iias taken a high i-aiik as aliUTury uistitution ; and St. 
.Joseph C'jllcprt\ in our iinmcdiaie viciulty, destined to be one of the leading col- 
Inges of the South.*' 

A. writer in the same paper adverts to the stationary value of real estate in IiIck 
bile for the Inst ten y« ars whilst in Boston and Chjirlestou it has been advancing, 
and he attributen it tn the railnKid movements m pro^eits in those citit^s. He 
then p)ints to the jrroat proj».Tte<I niilroad fmm Mobile to the Valley of the Ohio, 
aiid predictti for it the im>st invigorative influences. 

Another writer, over the sigi atuie of Sumpter, aftrr exhibiting the coal and 
iron rebout-i:(.*s of .Mississippi, which, in som<>of the counties, he thinks f|uite con- 
siderable, lemarks: ** So th:U, if in any way, proper and jud'cions attention be be- 
stowed on these recently tiiscoveretl mineral resources, new cause for confidence 
in the Mobile and Oliio ruilnmd pntject may be found in facts and circumstances 
not known when the entt>r{H'ise was iirst started, and additional ener^* infused 
into those w^io take an interest in its snccessful' coropletittu, and additional argu- 
ments brought forward in its favor; while a new source of wealth, and a new field 
for enterprise and capital is oi>ened to the people of Mississippi. She has the ele- 
ments of manufactures in many materials and facilities; but until lately, minenl 
rasnorces were tn'-irely wanting, or very small, exrrpt. perhaps*, in tlie extreme 
nortb-east comer ; but it is now a^'crtainod that to her fainlities for ppKlucing cot- 
ton and wool, and manufacturing them, pniducing hides, making leather, and 
working it, her timlier. ai:d her facilities Ibr making i>aper and other Aiannfactures, 
she has also the irreat a'licK's of iron and ciial to quite a large extent, if not in 
grrat profusion, and is frrjui this caus^ doubly pn>pare:l to reap advantage frons 
these iinpn)vcnir^nls thiit are niatle to facilitate tnide aiid c« mmeri'e.'* 

In regard t(» li)f Moblh* :um1 Ohio Railroad, afrmhc len^llnned paper publ>h- 
n\ by us a year ago, we will only add, that MCfiiding to all atccnnts the people of 
Mobdo ar*» in earn»*st n|x»n thf subject, and deterniiurd t<» press it to comple:i in : 
the directf;n>' ha? I:usie<I itsi If in arnuiging all the preliminaries for active o|H'rar 
tionsat an early day. Committees have iK'en ap[>oiuted lo incri-ai« the subscrip- 
tions at h'lmi', aid upru b M>ks in the other slates inlerest»d in tlif enlerprise— lo 
aecnro com[>#.'te[ii engint'ers. &c. Messrs. (irorge S. G.iijio> anil John S. McUea 
have just entere<l upon the duties assigned them by the directory, of arranging 
for the right of way, pnicuring donatious of land, &c. We learn, also, that thero 
is every prospect ihat a chief engineer of ri-pulation will be employed within a 
few days, whrn ih'.* |»r«din»iua"v surveys, «S:c., will be commenced, and prosecuted 
with as murli viL:«»ras is pos.'«!ble. 



4.— I10i:STl)\, TEXAS. 

N >t hrivin,' vi>iNvl tli- city nt' II mm*o:i f.ir tw > years. I was pnrticula'-ly sinick 
with its impr.»vrd appi'a;-fuii-e when tlif»re Quite a numlM?r of fine lookin:! brick 
b'lildinz:* havi* IretMi en^c** d. an 1 s«.'verjil other.-i are in the co»irs«* of completion. 
The wom a:id d ravfil fnini • biilding-* on the prnciiwl sti^;ts are giving place to 
mor» substantial sulistitures, and it is urutifyiag to olwjirve ihit the industry and en- 
terprise of ihe people in the inipnivenient of their city sutTer little or no aDHteinent 
from the duliies.4 of the seaHi-)n. Th-j stores in Houston are well fiUetl with mer- 
chandise, a'ld althouL'h business is nec(!ssarily somewhat de;>*Y^«d at the present 
tiin*;, y«;t all th»» nierclimits appe.ir to lo<jk forwanl with confidence to a bnsk and 
pnwiien)iL-i iralc. — GalriK*on Srins. 



.-i.— St. LOl*IS. 

We have nri-'\»'d tli«» r'*jHirt f^»r 1048. of the Mavor. Hon. John M. Knim, 
with acc.impanyi.r,' d »(>i:n »:!♦-*. To show the exlruordiiuiry pnign»a« of the city, 
we will extract the !oliuwij.' : 



s « 
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T«an. CensiM. 

1818 

1819 

1820 

idai 

I83i 

Ida 

18M 

I8itt 

1838 • 

18-27 

1838 

18S» 

I8a0 5,852. 

1831 

183SI 

1833 fi,397. 

1834 

1835 8,316. 

1838 

1837 14MS3. 

1838 

1839 

1810 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 
18I5!!'.!!!'.*.*.!!36,721." 

1846 

1847 47,974. 



TABULAR 9TAT£MBflT. 

Aneued val- Ratfl |)er Taxea 

ueofprop'ty. centum. MMMcd. 

1,218,390 62 40.100.... $4,87.1 56. 

. 1,132.163 33 30.100.... 3,3% 49 

. 1,024.440 00 35100. .. 3,rKi5 54. 

. 955.«»50 00 40-100. .. . 3.823 80. 

. 956,170 00 40.100.... 382168 

, 810.064 00 50.100... 4,050 32 

. 1,028.217 00 5')100.... 5.137 54. 

. 788,168 00 2.'>.100 ... 1,»70 42 

.1,0)3,876 00 2.V100.... 2..'i09 69. 

. 1,175.380 00 25-100.... 2,938 45. 

. 1.510.3:(S 00 25-100... 3.775 83. 

. 1.906.392 00 254)00.... 4.765 95. 

. 1,830,616 UO 25,100 ... 4,576 54. 

2.080,002 00 lOnOO.... 3,466 77. 

.2.3385-^00 lOJlOO.... 3,897 64.. 

..2,196.679 00 12^-100.... 2,745 84 

, 2,063,688 00 124.14JO. . . . 2,7.59 61 . 

. 3,221,(88 00 37J-100. . . . 8.337 08. 

. 7.425,618 00 33^100.... 94.752 06. 

. 8.169,6.57 90 40-100.... 33,408 75. 

. 7 731.260 00 50-100.... 39.000 55. 

. 8,57:i,6t« 00 50-100 ... 43,291 56. 

. 8,937,198 00 50-100.... 4.5,088 61. 

. 8.308,489 41 67)100.... 74,795 23. 

.13,989,923 30 87). 100.... 122.4 II 82. 

.4.T519,.5»1 53 1 prct. ...145.185 91. 

. 15 202,120 37 1 pr. ci. . . . 152,(«1 20. 

16.665,146 75 ll-dO ....174,983 9J. 



Taxp* col. 


ToUl 


lecied. 


Re»eaH«. 


.. $ 700 00... 


.. $1,307 11 


.. 4.451 77... 


. 5,224 n 


.. 3,486 77.. 


.. 4,164 SB 


.. 2.211 62... 


. 3.330 9$ 


.. 2.228 44... 


. 3,435 B$ 


.. 7.782 62... 


. 17.161 08 


.. 48609... 


347 44 


.. 1.2r<l 07... 


.. 4,741 SO 


.. 9,108 40... 


.. 11.387 9$ 


.. 1,750 91... 


.. 17,4% 80 


.. 3.410 62... 


. . 20.969 IT 


.. 1,674 87... 


.. 14.291 8B 


.. 9.880 20... 


. 18,654 S» 


.•2,274 55 




818 06.. 


.. 24.546 64 


.. 3,827 16... 


.. 31.595 6$ 


11.614 63... 


.. 44.481 14 


.. 32.924 83... 


.. 88.906 04 


.. 28,9.57 79.. 


.. 90,167 1$ 


.. 4^738 54.. 


..140,118 87 


. . 40,195 96 




.. 39.4i>8 57... 


.128.366 07 


42,113 55... 


.136.145 04 


.. 92.603 51.. 


..193.771 7$ 


..116,774 l».. 


. .214,81$ « 


..145.672 26.. 


..243.117 1$ 


.143.513 31.. 


. .258.556 M 


.170.629 63.. 


..202,359 05 



6.— NEW-ORLEANS IN MIDSUMMER, 

AagiistiHffliU hurryinj; away, and tho sultry n'li p')ur« down hin nnpitying firet 
n\wn th )He ol' us who caiiiiut off to the Hea-sido, th'j; lakon or «priiig«, jor the cool 
Hhades of tht; country, but iniist endure tho hot wuHh Htill. Well, we are uot, at 
leaiit, without piriosophyj To be sure, we nro spared many of the aimoyauect to 
which our trnvelliug frieuds are subject, and wo can |>Hraiubula(b without bcM^g 
jostled by rude crow^«li*,orniu over by carts and om^iibuses. Kverything i*< quiet 
and dignified; one may almost recoguire every face he meets in the streets. 
Some little timo eau bo afftrded for social indulgi'uci*. 

Raiu. rain, rain ! — there U no ce^.satiou to t\v.*. fl mmI I The very sluices of heaven 
are let loos? — for weeks and months the sun has only been allowed oeeastional 
peeps to see, a-i it w *re, how we are getting ou below. . Btit he ninke.s the moftt 
nf Uwtminftrref(nnmx. Will there be no ei;d of thes*.^ torrents! Our country 
friend.^ ;:roau. as well they may, for their cane-fi jlds. But the uights are beautiful 
wtill — all moonlight or starry. 

We are free fnim epidemic. The dreadful passages of disease and death have 
not yet betru enacted. The hospitals, aod a ft^w 8tra^^ling cawM in private pracv 
tice, embrace all we have of fever. Shall this season escape ? Alas .' we fear 
uot. from the pregoaot s'gns exhibited. 

flow calm and stately has ever^'thin? ^rown. The little knots of politicians At 
the street coniers, or near the post-otlice, discourse of Taylor. CaiL% and Bam- 
Immem. and yawn even in their best pa.ssageii. The soldiers have all left, scarce 
a Htrairglin^ v(dunteer remains to us. who havi; for so many months l)ecn siinimud- 
ed with all the " pomp and circumstance of glorious war," and entertained at onr 
boanls it."* hemes. The last of them all, the m'ui of C(Mitreras, is by his family 
hearth ! Even the ** raw head and blo<Kly bone.V* of thi' Sierra Ma Ire invasion 
excites not a parsing sens:ition. * 

.\ visit fl llie courts is but to dnsirv. dismal silitule.x. .Iiid;:i» and jurv. now, 
h;iv«' only to l<M»k aft<;r an ol»diii"a:e ('nni'iril. Our c!iv fathers H'i/.i« the «K'(':uMon 
to pnve slrei-ts and hiy gju«-pip»*s, and tin; tn»wi-l and the h<Ml are in lull plav. 

If wo w.ilk th" I/jvee the ::reat Enxton lionnc shows itself in piles of iirick 
and m jrtar, and will iu lime rise majestic by Uie old fatUec o( >m^\cv^ '>i>Ai&V»<»> 
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gmnito blocko of the Muniripfrfify HnU are ndcmdin^ tbo crane, and thry hnTO 
erectf^l ajxioit fzu'llotiiK-lookiu;; itH'oir, wbic-b towers ii|K)ii all around. The 
Univergi'if '\» fiivAuui* and Hdoniin^ its building'.-*. They are biiiUuig a Cnlbulic 
dinrch and Jesait m IkniI. \^\n^^ Btores and bnndsf)nie dwellings are going np 
all amiuiil and extending far into the snbnrbH. They are monntinL' the tele^'mpa 
wires and repiiiring the levee. Some reli(*f may be found in all there evidences 
of pnjgreiB. Greater times still are in reserve for New-Orleans. Our lending 
clergy arc away, and some of our l)€*st doctors and lawyers. Amusements there 
■re none. Theatres closed, Opera cIose<l. They are enbireinjr the St. Charles. 
Some negro melodists have succeedt d the ** moilel artists." Occasionally a bal- 
loon ascends on Sunday afternoon. Oue may at least enjoy the shell road. 

The newspapers flourish, and here wc are consoled that tbey are nnsurpaased. 
The war being over, they look to other sources. The Picayune** foreign newt 
md Palis corresiKiudent — the spicy *' neutrality," playful huini/r, and profrreMfive 
poNeg of tbo Delta $ni\ Crescent; the politieo-ecouomical speculations of the BhI» 
UUi; the able commerciHl summaries of the Time$: the admirable and unsnr- 
poMed sUitistics of tbo Priee» Current. Then come the gims of politics — the 
Coirier^ Bee, and Nntional, always full of controversy, bandied with spirit and 
ability. Wc forget not the interesting Mercury. Nowhere can there be found a 
more respectable press. Oiu* French, Get man and Spanirb friends all have their 
daily slipetH. We have one moM/hfy comwrrciaJ periodical ; and a trimontkly 
Medical Rvvietr, most highly prized by the doctors at home and abroad. Rumor 
predicts a revival in the fall, of the Law Journal and Literary Miseel/any, which 
uave b(*en Hllowed to fall to the-uix>ond. In the country we would name those 
admirable af^ricultuml sheets, the fimconlia Intellipenecr and the Planter's 
Banner. Nor forget we our religious press, Protestant and Catholic. In the 
winter there arc to be lectm^s in tlie different departments of the Vniversifyt and 
it is hoped that institutions will be eflbctually organized. An extra session of 
the Legislature is called in regard to school matters. 

The Hi»forical Society is moving slowly. It is collecting a Library. John 
Perkins, Estj , one ol the secrelarieH, is now in Euro|)e. with powder to prosecute 
roiearches in regard to Louisiana. The search in Spain has so &r turned up 
nothing.* 

* Soae timn aro we clipped (Vnm the DnItaV eorri»«7>pndont, we think, an extract, interettiaf la 
rsfrartl in New-Orlean» literature, takeu from the work nf Henry Calilweil: 

'*Thefin^l original pifCH enucted in New-Orleanp wan called 'La Fere ln«linna,' (The Indiaa 
^Mker,)— it wan prrfi.rmed by a company of aiiiai«*ur«, at Ihe fiovernorV mamion, in 1758. Tb« 
•teond oriirinai 4lr'<in;iiic proiluction. and firrt pUynd hy a rccnlar company at the French Thea- 
tre, was entitleil. 'Lr^ Naictii'7., or the f.%i>t or thf Sf^rpent Tnh>>/ Tliiii piece, we underxtand, 
«B» pnbliKhed. The third wa« written by Jiimen II. Kennicoti. Rsq., entitled. * Irma. or the Pre- 
diction,' wliich. ii rompctitioii witli five <iih»r>«. |>niii(Hl the prrmlum ofStKM. offered hvMr. CaM- 
wnll:— it wa^ produced in It^lO. The fourth wa« written by Mr. Jnmen Reev, called. ' Wimhinflon 
at Valley Forf;p,' produced at the Auierir.uu TlieNtre on the Ith of March, 1B33. The next orici* 
■al product Mill wa!> 'The llendKinau.* by the Mime aiiihor— played 1(CI4. Then followed *The 
Misletoe Bou^h.' Mr. Hnnui>ler, in 1835, produced bin *Knthanrmu«:' and in ike f^ame year, 
F. Hiiyuc*, K>q. brought out * l.a Tour de Ne^le.' in which MrH. Prichitrd created a ■en^alion as 
Marraret. 'Lucrftin Korpia.' ariange<l and adapted to the ntnfe by Mr. J. Rees, was playeil in 
1836, Ml^•< Curhuian a» Lucretii*. On the 23il of Feliruary, le'S.'i, your talented to^iuiman, Mr. 
Georfe W. Ilarby, prodnre«l hii> re|ebrale<1 Indian play, in SncU'. called 'Tutoona.' Mr. Haibv, 
it appeam from this work, \* the author of the follow iof profluctionn. vis. : 'Minka,' * The RoH- 
bsrCnlrf,' 'A 920.' 'The (teutlrmai in niuck.' * .<itephNnia,' a prise tra?edy. mow in the hands 
of ihn author of xW\* wurk.) 'Nick of the Woo.ii,' 'The IVceiver,* fw.. It ali>o appear* that 
aoveral other ori;riiiHl pirTPN were producd by the several author* named, anil « ere well paid bv 
themina^erN. Mr. Recs. it iioeni:', got $300 fur-dramalisinr 'La Fitte ' for Mca*r«. Rowe & 
Rui*ell." 

Ill It^JG, Mr. T. W. ColiinM. a younfr and laleiileil lawyer of New-Orlean», prodnce«l a 5 act 
gsffody. eiiiitlcd. 'The .M.t tyr Prttriottf. or l.oiii»iana iu 1769.' Thii tragedy was printed by L. 
DillanI & Co , in lH3(i. The author of the Iiook presented me with a ropy of thii play, and I 
have r«*ad n with much iiilcrent. /■ 

The work i'^ luiprc.ti'ir in fuc't dntaih, and contains, alco, muny anecdotes of acton. It ^re* a 

Sneriil history of Mr. C iMwrll in \\U cnnn-etioii with ihe sout'ifrn st.i!.'*», hu t>einr in fact the 
under of thi> .inuni in tiio Scmih. a» id-o bin lii^tory in coun<>rt-ou wilh ih»» iropifiveiMentii of 
Nnw-IMpin-. Xr. 'I'li(> nnihor iitir<Mtiice.« n vrx inJerei'tinp Bio;'r.iphica| Sketch of Mi*» Jane 
Placiiii*. wh«iili.«.l in N.-«.<» I mh, M i* Ii5. iHL'i. and wr^» bn>ipd in the American bui^in;{-»ruund, 
to whose iJii'iii:».> ;i nriii tomb i*. eri-ried with lhi'« in»cription: 



Thrre i« ni't nn hcmr 



or d ly. or drp nn n? nislit. but 1 am wit'i lb«»e: 
TluTi" i« not n wind but wtH.-pi-r* o'it iliy n.ime, 
And iH>t n flowor ihut ^|f»eps beneath the iMoon, 
Hut in it« hue* or fra^ance tcHa a tala 
or thee." 






mibc^bllanibs. 838 

Bnt we are lipftl of prosing, niiil as the ruin pcctos re»tiiijr n moment, thon^ 
tbe douils nro niiil lowerin?. we Hre off for dinner, and will see Uie office agmin 
•onie time tu*mom)w it' nothing happens in the interim. 
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1. — TUB PATENT OFFICE OF CUR HOME STATISTICS. 

It it a nubject of ^tnlation that this important denartifient of onr gorern- 
meut has been plac« d in the hands of a man of such wide and libenil views and 
indefiitigable energi'/s as Edmund Burke, and we trust he will be allowed for a 
long time to come to cnny oiit tlie admimble system he has introduced No 
mere questions of piilitics should ever be alhiwed to interfere. 

Mr. Burke's last Report is a well digestt d and elnborute doi-ument, and pre- 
sents the most interesting material for reflection and study to nil iuttfrested in the 
industrial advances of imr country: It is by far the most valuable ctnitribation 
yet made by the I*atent office, and will be followed by othei-s still more perfect 
and admirable, if no undue parsimony be indulged by govenmieut. The volnma 
before us embiiu'es nearly seven hamlred pai>ers. Eiglity-f<iur of these are de- 
voted to the patent business pmper, or the cxtiMision of American iu^einiity. Did 
space permit, 'we should gladly review this. The rest of the work is devoted to 
toe statistics of agricidture and the home trade. In this department the tabular 
estimates of cnips, and the remarks upon each, and more esf>ecia11y the elaborate 
notice of the m'uor products, generally overlooked, but yet imfxtrtant, viz., eggi, 
poultry, milk, butter, etc., etc., etc.. are deserving of general study. 

lu the 8p|>eudix No. 1, we have an extended treatise upon sheep and woolf 
prepared by Mr. Fleishman, formerly comiected with the Patent office, and pnb« 
lished at its recjuest. The paper contains an acccuut of the wool trade of Ger- 
many, as well as everything relating to the management of sheep in Europe ; 
some remarks upon German Agricultural Schools, Conventions, etc. A mimDer 
of handsome lithogniphs illustrate the Refiort. Mr. Fleishman bnmght from 
Europe specimens of the most ap|>rove<l wools, which Mr. Purke distributed to 
each of the states. Those for Louisiana have been inspected by us and deposited 
in the bureau wf statistics. 

Appendix No. 2 embraces re ports in refafion to the crops of the different atatea, 
contained in letters replying to the circular of the Patent office. No. 3 ooutaint 
letters relating to the comI of misMfg teheot and Inditin earn in every section of 
the Union. No. 4 is on Mixiean maizes 5 culture of potatoes. No. 9 is a paper 
on Cnbn tcbaeco, which was first tniuslated and publislied in this state. Some 
tweuty pages follow upon silk and madder. Appendix 14 is a treatise on caUi9 
raisings from the German. 

Appendix 19 exhibits great labor and ingenuity. anddos(T\'es the highest pniiae. 
It is entitled — " Production of cereal prain in the UnVed Sltites in 1847— (?••• 
sumplv>M^ anil snrp/vs for exportatioH-^leman-ts of foreign cottn'ries — foreign 
eoun'ries rivals of the L'ni'ed Sfaies — products of the labor and capital of ik$ 
United Spates in lBA7'^aggrefinte amnuttt- of pmperty, real and personal, m lh§ , 
Vniie I States, e'e.** Many elaborate extracts Irom this we have published in 
the late numbers of our Review. 

Appendix 20. which concludes the work, is on the home trade, and exdtei 
esperuil interest with us. It is known that the tables and icports of the geneial 
govoniinent linvo only extende«l to the foreiini movements of our commerce. 
The n;ilion;d census, if it were otlierwise sufficient, is only nnulf once in ten 
years. The fiicts thiit are re<piinil h^'^e can only be known ailequjitely thi-ouah 



th(^ stiiten tliciiiselve.4, even shnnUl the general govcrnine .t cstnlijish what Mr. 
Calhoun h:nte<l at in the last Ciiiigresc, a homk okpautmkkt, which, we think, 

)nld l>c u blessing. 

Will the states move in the matter f Mr. Biirko ur^ea \V ^Vc^wm^vjA'^ « "^^ 
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tayt, in rcferriug to tho initiatory movcmeut made, the present year in Louinana, 
" // »'• ariicnfljf hoped that ihemeature may be carried ovi, and thtU the exampie 
wkiek vrUl thux be set by LouUiana, resulting from an enlightened view of Iheim^ 
poriance of her greaf. interests, ngriculturaland commercial, will be speedily fol* 
lowed by the other stales of the Union,'^ lu our July uumber will be found other 
informutinu upon llii» piiut. 

Mr. Uiirke has issued into every quarter of the Union a circular, soliciting in- 
formation uprin every point countKJted with our agriculture. To the special one 
sent to our address, we promise an answer, and hope our Jjouisiana fnends will 
assiat us with the necessary information. The circular solicits light particularly 
in regard to — 

Names qnd date of formation of the county or township Agricultural Society^ 
Farmers^ Club, if any, Presidtnl^ and Secretary, with P, O. address. 

Number of members, amount pail for premium, funds, S^c. 

NameSf date of formation, number of members, funds ^ amount of premiumi, 4*^^ 
pf other Iiylu^rial Associations. 

State of the weather at the planting season, while growing, and at harvest ; and 
when practicable, the mean temperature for the monies, and amount of rain whidi 
feU. 

Prevalence of blight or insect*, probable per centage of loss by thenif S^. 

Cost per bushel of raising Wheat, Indian Corn, Jr€. 

Probable average consumption per individutU of WheeU, Sj^c, Indian CorUt Po' 
UUoes, Beef, 4*c. 

2. THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 

We snppase everything in relation to the history, etc. of this Institute is now 
fiuntliar to the American people. Its practical operation is only now being felt, 
and tile Regeiittf appear to be in earnest. 

We have receivc^l two ii^roiiomicHl contributions which they have published, 
and arr<ni:!omiMits liuve been muile to bring out in the »ime manner a splendid 
work on the ** ancient monuments of the Mississippi valley," by Messrs.. Squier 
and Davis. A report of the who!t> proceedings of the Institute has been pab* 
lished in a volume of 200 pages, whrch we have read with lively interest. 

By the programme we learn that the object is to " Increase and Diflfuse Know- 
ledge among Men.*' 

1. To inrreate knowledge by ■timulatin:? ra^oarchns, ofioring mndal*, puliliihio^ approved om- 
pern, and upprnprijtiii? u portiou of the idroiik* annually to Mpoci.tl objects of reM»arch, under 
tlM diractiou of biiitabin per»oDs. Amou^ tho iiul>jert« for which appropriations are to be made 
are namod, m >to:>rolo/y, i^torins, natural history, ffnulo^y, to])o;;raphy, etc , exprrimental philoa- 
ophy, liij»to.-ii:-il ri^i»carc'.ic» iu America, etc., ethnological riuearclie* ; sUUisiieat inquiries, with 
refarancn to phy^ical,' moral nnd political MulijecU. 

S. To diffuse knowledgf.. By publishing a Aorins of Rr)M>rts ffivinz an account of the new 
diiitioverieb in hcipncc, and of tho chans^on made from year to yrar in all liranchcs of knowledge 
■ot prof&Miooal. Uy publiabin;; Heparate treatise* on Huhjccts of irencral interest, etc., etc. 

The publications to bo distributed by Congr(\'<s partially sold for a small price. 
In reaai-d to the purchase of a libi-ary, the R'.»^rnts remark : — " Catidogues of 
the ditfurent libt-arit's iu the United States should be procured, iu order that the 
Talaable books first purchased may be such as are not found in tho United 
States." 

3. — THE INSANE OF TUB UNITRD STATES. 

Though it l>o very difficult to determine where sanity ends and madne« 
begins, and if the rigid rules of mental or physiological science were applied, 
•ome of us who are walking at large would jterhaps he put away for safer keep- 
ing, crML-t-d M'iiu thfj lii^^h capers we cut at tiin.;s, et*., etc. Still the cause of hu- 
manity must l)-j atlr.ictfd tc»wards th:it very large claiw who are iierhaps perma- 
nently and incMiriihly denied the light of reason. To anurliorate their condition 
is worthy of tin* irt<;|iest ell'»rtsof phllanthro(>y. 

A mem )rial has lately b(>en presented to the Con^ress of the United States by 
D. L. Dix, and printinl. calling for the dtmntion of an immense hciXy of public 
land fir the support aud protectkm of thia unfortuuato clu«» who are, as it wera 
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the ** wards of the nation.'* Witbont endoniing the application, we can remark 
tliat the memoiial alraimds in information^ collected in all the states, of the most 
uiteresting, but toacbing and melancholy character. 

NUMBKR OF INSANE AND IDIOTS, FROM THE UNCORRECTED CENSUS OF 1840. 

Propoitioa 

of inMUM 

and idiotato 
the whote. 



White 

Sutei «nd Territo- Public 

rie*. charge. 

Maine 207... 

Nt;w-IIampebire 180... 

MaMachuMtts 471... 

Rhode inland 117... 

Connecticut 114... 

Vermont 144. . . 

New-York 683... 

New-Jeraejr 144... 

Pennsylvania. 460. . . 

Delaware 22 

Maryland 137... 

Vinrinia 317... 

North Carolina. 152..., 

8onth Carolina..... 91.... 

GeorgU 51..., 

Alabama 39... 

MiwiMippi 14 

I^uitiana 6 

TenneMee 103 

Kentucky 305 

Ohio 363.... 

Indiana 110 

Illinoui 36 

MinMMiri 42 

Arkanjian 9 

Michiran 9.... 

Florida 1 

Wi«eonfin 1..., 

Iowa 2 

Di«'t Columbia 1.... 

Total 4,333.. . 



perMUJi. 


Color 


ed. 




Private 


Prirate 


Public 


ToCaL 


charge. 


charge. < 


charge. 




330.... 


56.... 


38.... 


631.. 


306.... 


8.... 


11.... 


505.. 


600.... 


27.... 


173.... 


1,271.. 


86. ... 


8.... 


5.... 


216.. 


iM>^ .... 


20.... 


24.... 


542.. 


*»H. ... 


9.... 


4.... 


411.. 


. 1,463.... 


138.... 


56 ... 


9,340.. 


225... 


46 ... 


27.... 


442.. 


. 1,477.... 


132.... 


55.... 


9,133.. 


30.... 


21.... 


7.... 


80.. 


«3.... 


108.... 


42.... 


550.. 


735 


327.... 


d4. ... 


1,433.. 


428.... 


192.... 


29.... 


801.. 


285.... 


121.... 


16.... 


513.. 


243.... 


108.... 


96.... 


428.. 


193.... 


100.... 


95.... 


357.. 


102.... 


66.... 


16.... 


196.. 


49.... 


38.... 


7.... 


100.. 


506.... 


124.... 


28.... 


851.. 


490.... 


132.... 


48.... 


975.. 


832.... 


103.... 


62.... 


1,360.. 


377 


47.... 


28.... 


562.. 


177.... 


65.... 


14.... 


299.. 


160.... 


50.... 


18.... 


970.. 


36.... 


13.... 


8.... 


66.. 


37.... 


21.... 


5.... 


05.. 


9... 


12.... 


■^w • • • 


22.. 


■ • • • • 


3.... 


**•••• 


11.. 


5.... 


4.... 


^*« • • • 


11.. 


13.... 


4.... 
2,103.... 


3.... 


21.. 


10,192.... 


17,457.. 



Population. 

501,793.. 
2ri4,574.. 
737,699. . 
108,830. . 

:m,9ifi. . 

291,948.. 
9,496,921.. 

373,306.. 

1,794,033. . 

78,085.. 

470.019.. 
1,239,797.. 

753,419. . 

601,392.. 
5eii,7.f6.. 
375,651.. 
352,411.. 
829,210.. 
779,828.. 
1,519,467. . 
685,866.. 
476.183.. 
363,702.. 

97,574.. 
212,*i67.. 

W.477.. 

30,945.. 

43.112.. 

43.712.. 

17,069,453.. 



795 
563 

560 
503 

579 
710 



976 



S3 



. 1 to 
. 1 to 
. 1 to 
. 1 to 
. 1 to 
,. I to 
. 1 to l,( 
. Ito 644 
. 1 to 
. 1 to 
. 1 to 
. 1 to 
. 1 to 
. 1 to 6,191 
. 1 to 1,619 
. Ito 1,699 
. Ito 1,807 
. Ito 3,984 
. Ito 674 
. 1 to 796 
1 to l.liT 
. 1 to ],9W 
. 1 to 1,630 
. 1 to 1,466 
. 1 to I4419 
. ltoaj65 
. 1 to 9,476 
. 1 to 9,816 
. 1 to 3,916 
. Ito 9,081 

.Ito on 



4. editor's arm CHAIR. 

Our exchanges this month are of unusual excoUcnce. We \m\r \hn IVesfmin' 
9fer Review lor July, which Messrs. Leonard Scott & Co. n-publish, and I. 0. 
Morgan is the agent. It abounds in able articles. The Lilerarif Messenger at 
Richmond, Virginia, conies freighted with pleasant lilemture. It is the sole 
southern work in tliis field, and is a veteran. All should sustain it. HnnCs 
Meichtiht*M Magazine has an able Commercial Lecture, and promises u continua- 
tion <»f them, from an English gentleman. The Banker^ $ Mngazime, Baltimore, 
by J. Smith Homans, has an able sketch of Eli Whitney, and various statistics of 
currency, precious metals, exchai>i;e, etc. The merchants and bankers should 

~ll I :* M.L . tmr . w . «^ f ?_ I •_» *! 




, vary World — the able Medical JournaU of Charleston and New-Orleans— tho 
Norlk American Review and SifHman*M JonmaL 
■K tSfnator IJ. Johnsivn, of Louisiana, sends us an nnnmal quantity of valuable 
**% public documnits from Washington for ourselves and the Historical Society. For 
the latter services every Louisiaiiiau will l>e grateful. 

Frrun the ample shelves of Morgan, Exchange Place, and J. B. Stiel. Camp- 
stn'ft. we have various late publications. 

Mr. Richardson, of the Uiji\erAity of Alabama, sends us n ccUaiogue of tlio 
library of that institution, prepared by him. It is a handsome work, of over 
two hundrt'il ()itgtw, beautifully printed :uid bound, and must have causi^ ^roet 
lub;)r. lie dL-dcrves well of the literary comnuinity for his HVort. We thank 
hini tor his courtesy. 
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THE LIGHT OP OTHER DIYS. 

"You may brrak— ynu miy ruin the vase if you will, 
But tbe |>erfuuie of roses will cling to it «till.'* 

MOOBK. 

Kendpr. it will not rnpRnt the rniTftst of um. ks fTorace ileclarp^, Mtm'^tiinf^s to havn spc»rt(id, 
■e kisiMtf, otp., etc^ ur to haw thrown away fur thn nonce, an w«> d» now, tabular •latements of 
eropa, eommodities, and commerce, to enter the field of lighter otfon.— Editor. 

Oh tlie world of poetry, and hope, and guy young l>re, with it!> giddy a^pintionsy 
that have all been ftwept awAV aud ftnhmer^ed in Ihc grt'at o<>ean iliVt we eall the 
ptst! They mock tin in the dim twilight of memory < and come flitting like fleecy 
nmmer clondH over thi^ face of the prejient, to be di<*»ip:ited and lost in the linit nide 
ooncussion. Brighter than the brighte8t of the 8un bow's hufs*. the evanestcent color- 
inga are blende<l and gone in the moment we would trace and define them. 

Oh, bring me back— bring me back the flowen* I h«v« ciille«l and onished. 1 »e© 
inch no more; — n«» more in the w.tyn I w.»n:ler. The odours now are rank ia 
the compire; the blossoms shed not !*uch so't incense; the opening bhisli rehi^^ea its 
sentiment ; the petaU art^ c(>lorle!>8. and the tliorn.« havi> gmwn «troMs; and wiry. 
Bring me back the beautiful pa8t — the youth of hope and ;oy — the heart fluttering with 
each new prospect, and chasing away upon light wing the momentary intru»ioii of 



Ho! ho! the faces that come peeping ont from behind the curtain of the past— the 
bright eyes and laughin? taces that «eem to beckon us so witchingly, " come nwav» 
come away, you are with u« no more, an ! we hear not your gay echos minirle wiih 
oyrs — you have the careworn brow, and your tread is not »o light, and the fires bum 
not no in your eye now. and the heart ItMips not from its confines with such tumultu- 
ous swell, and the spirit is tamed— earthward and earthbent !" 



" Ho, ho, how jraily Ihey ro. 

On, on, for the merry, merry show."* 

Ha! ha! ha! and those bright eyes and lau;7hing faces come mockincr us from be- 
hind the curtain of the pnst, and we seek to join them again, and to mingle in their 
finniliar haunts, and to lot^e ourselves in the holiness which encircles them; but a 
bsiid of ice fHlIn heavy nnd a grasp of steel clincht^, and they go flitting dimmerj and 
dinuDery and dimmer, those beautiful visions of the past. 

*' If but a flmtinr cloud ob»onre the iky — 
If liut II Itfntn of foher reamMi play, 
Lo Fancy's fairy fro»t-work melt« away.** 

RODGBAS. 

I was of ve once, urchins, and I miss from among your numfiert scarce a fiice 1 
have seen beaming with delight at some rare frolic, hatched in your mischievous 
brains ; and ( could tease that old m'ntfer bread woman as well as the be?tt of you, 
ind pluck the old man's grapes from his arbor under his very eve— but the old m.in 
is in his grave now, and not a ler.fl 't tells of the arbor's ruin, t could shout as mer- 
rily, bo^'s, as the foremost, and m the tussle and fistv war, passed not oOener than ye 
with the bIncHened eve and the begrimmed face— forenmners of a world of tronHle 
when nightfall must Hnng us home. But what mitter— ihe spring time came, and the ^ - 
trees were ver.laot to be climbed for their berries, and the bird miirht lie shot on the,jp 
wing in a truant excursion l>eyond th* Ibrkcd ro*»d and the old cliimnies; t* e top ^ 
whirled as miislrnllv, and the summer breezes wafted the kite as high, and the win- 
ter's fro^t inmie the hug to leap undbr the visrofoiw Htn)ke' and <»ld Christmas came at 
last, with liin ;:ay can)!s. and the fig 401s blazed as rlii-erfu'ly upon the hearth, and 
the Jest went round with thi; pleasint w.irm:h. as though the worlil were all n holi- 
day, as it wn«« to ii<« bovs A'ld we min IihI not wliool, then, and the awful lenile in 
the hinds of il?* praeiis.'d mister — heaven bless the ndvanciu^r rears ol that gooti 
man, for its toils wiTMiot iiuniixfd with sp'Kt. and the hoiini did mil away till wo 
shotited bravely ngain upon the rummmi ! Ye \vi«re an liundretl ami more as 1 have 
afttfo aecn you ii5i»eiiibJed in the half ruined school house; but ye arc all scattered and 
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^IMJ throughout the widft world; and if so b.* minv of you yet live, we ithouir] meet 
perulia.re ait ttlran^ei*:*, boys who have ^poned Uigeiber «k> many and many a lime 
lun£^ ^oiMs hy ! 

** lJi> ^priiiiTM at evnry ititp to da m n tn ir 
S«i.iii: IiUIh ^riull(l^bl|l Ibrimd aud c!iorirlicd here." 

And then the prrover nendeinic day*!— T' ev are not »') ill defined In the o!d cam- 
pns, and iiiider the »»h;Mlv miiH:e.Tien. how tiflen met to ditteminie on many a theme 
piM-t-ining more to Hii.-ht el^«e in the worlil ih in the eomiiig r litation o* lecture, 
till 'lorn; whim • fainv l>.*Iong^ to the i*oIle;re. and ^hall dew! -lui aa an heir lnom when 
hi.H )r!i4i:«tly Hhiidaw only m ly irlidv 'hroii^rh tlii><4e halls. .Hounded iVpni hi--^ belfry, and 
the noisy iread of f<«et t«.ld of n new 8hii(l1e of elasscs an I o( our hour. Th • niah 
then f«»r mjHtK. and th*' joslle. whirh mmv a l^u•k"e^s il ly caused exile from Profes- 
sor's b 11; sad pmishment when the b'eeze.t fjuned the tall grusa without, and the 
sliitded e-fmpns iiivied to repose. 

How easily rec'alled thai excellent uld Prces^s. ao fr lil in many point a, yet so gen- 
cpHis and reienlin:^ wiiliii*. and of so vared profound, and ele^'ant attainments, fn 
his liMppiest mootl. how ofen have we sal for hours under his eloquent voice, and 
minded not the time that sped I see him with niiip'e hand niMaug bis fleshv face 
or ho'ding his s-des- or with ihat bnge. n>iim1: oh! liishione<l eye jrlass wlileh magni- 
fied letters into ^'i;mta. etitehii'g an idea from tlie volume be ore him, and elal)orating 
aial working upon it with rare power until be bad I islionid from it something new 
and imp.'.'ssjve. Bit h** h is trone, that worthy o!d Prasfs^ where student ui:d pre- 
cepior must meet in the last account. 

" 11" trl"d «*MC*i art, roproved e:i*?1i dull d«"liy. 
Alturud tu brigliier world* uad fi'inl iSie way.** 

How mnnv worlds hive we mcHisa*e«l 'beyond the solar walk or milkv w«y/' 
whose ob^!iire oH>iis b iffled astronomers* ken, while the im^relic ehoin which swept 
the miiwtrvlsy of ihc spheres 8ct*med almost audible; and ia the nigiit— 



—How benuii.'kil m ai^lit ; 



A d«wy ir •iihiieM> IIIIm ii»c «d**Mt Nir, 

Like the roMtid oceua girdled witli ilia sky/ 



with tbee« voung and enthusiast astronomer, when all the 
'i h the g'o.i'ous lamp"* hung out from infinity, have we (lung 



In the niffht bow o ten 
^ky set-med in a blaze wi . 

the tlariii;r glass over its !m»:id f lee fimi po'e to po'e. and in what seemed but fleecy 
clou Is. traced new and h trher glones And thou wert all h ppy then, watehing 
soniii ill defi-ied eom.n. whose Iv'iig'hcn d sweep thr'atened the stars themselves; 
some nebuliP riiicniiijLr into worlds; M»me dtaible or tripe orb. or oicnitationt till 
*• io«-un<l da\ '' seemed read/ to ehas » night's d:imp tlew.^ I'r »ni thy pale bn)W. And 
then, like Vu'ean in the eave id the Cyclops, with all sii plmrons grasses ai d vile ex- 
lialations. wnh firnee a-id enn-ible tes ina* the refraetoi-v m'Mals. or sean-hiiig new 
and untaiked eomiamid from irri*at nature's arcana : and ( couM enter into the entha* 
siasm wliieh piided thosi^ laliors but »t lia<« all pissed f.-om me now. ami i scaree 
r m inlMjr bow ibe s'ars look, so long i-» it since the eve iniirhl wander th ilier from 
the div's pio-lding eoneerns — tSone are Svrius and pAK-yon, the chair of ( assiope 
and Rereniee's h lir— the ptH-trv of MMeiH'eisnll go e lor me I 

lleliem an i Pirnass'is. nn«l the P«;neiis, the sli.ules of Ilissiis and the Vale of 
Tern*)' — now btirrn;r with S 'pphicfire. now in sof- Pmdaric measures meliinjj awav ; 
or with the o':l Gvek whom seven ci.ies claimed, transport eil to Olympus to tn« 
august conclave of ibe Gods. 

** \-mI how Olvinpui>* Mhiainr |iat<*ii anfold, 
T.ic U<id.-, wit!i Juvc. a^umt ilinir th o.tci' orrol*,'* 

—or down into the Ikiwi-Is of the earth, mark PIu:o*s dread throne shaken by th* 
an^try strokes of the .'ea king: 

** l>,H>|i ill t'.ii* d Mffial rngioBn nf tbf* dosd 
Tj 1 iiilHriinl mo.urc'i reanHl lii* Imrriil hnnil ; 
l.-^.ipcd t'roai lii« throue, la^t Nnptuiie** arai iliuald lay 
111- ditk doiubiioiw u|iea fot*tn day. 
And pnur in li|2iit **» PtatM** dr**4r ahoilfit. 
Ab^iofifd by ai-su, uad drsMlAil e*«a tu godft**"li.. xx^ 7S. 

Arming with Hen or for the stiy of Troy; fired with the fierce wrath of Achilleti 
wveptng over Patroclus dead — 

** I'atroein* dand — Achillaa liat«»v In iivr, 
L^ ain rtvaiif e it «mi iiroad lleetoi^* bean— 
l3i bu LmI •pirii ^ntdM apou aiy dan.**— li« xiiVL,\^. 
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Or mingliDg in the fierce field of war, ^en gods and men seemed almost breaiit to 
brmt. we see DiomcKle, the son of Tydeas> send howling to heaven the fierce tnd 
bloody Mars himself. 

To^ S'ip' ind Tpouns clXfv *Axcm^ n, TpCins n, 
^tiouyrai' rovov iBpax* ApiK, irog iroXe/toi«. 

The woes of (Edipus, the passion of Medea, the soft and mellifluent stnihit o( Tolly, 
poared out in defence of the good old Arcbias — 

*' Si quid ett in me ingenii^ JudictM^ quod Sentio quam tit exiruum ; out H qua erereitmtio ii- 

Ciudif in qud me non if^teor mediocriter eue veremhtm ; out M/hyvtcc rei ratio aliqum, at ^H- 

iUrMiii artium etudiit ae diec^Und profecta, a qud rqo nullum ccmJUror etutit mem tempu9 

Akmruute : earum rerum omnium, vet in primia kie LMiniuo frudmm « Me repttere prop* tuo 

pare debet. 

His fierce ire and denunciation of the tmitor Cataline ; or those resistless torrents 
which bore down everything before tbcm— the thunder and lightnings which blasted 
the enemies of Greece, and were heard against Biacedon and the all-puissant throne 
of Artaxerxes ! 

Ma ror; ew yiopaOa. 

Our worthy friend and guide in these classic fields — be the Gods propitious if you 
still climb Olympuii. 

There were rare times in the uppermost halls of that old college, and I think they 
were con»ccrated to Clio, and if memory be not doubly treaoberousy the very night is 
retained which drew together the practised disputants. What a tale could those an- 
dent hails tell of fierce rencontre, when *< Greek meet Greek," and all the heroic ran 
mad in the mnzes of metaphor and the fire of declamation, drawn from the ample 
storehouses of Paluy, Duguld fi^tuBrt, Tytler; and if I err not again, we did indeed 
sometimes adventure withiu those ponderous tomes which lie mouldering still as they 
did then in tlic old librarv adjoining, defying even sacrilege to disturb the religious 
awe of their preseuoc. Nor have we always heard bi^^her oratory than within those 
halls of ( lio— the wit, the sarcasm, the innocent, but rich humor, the pathos, the oc- 
casional impetuosity. I have thee in my mind, who discoursed so beautifully of the 
** Oratory" and the '< Genius," in his own person so well represented; who did 
ting— 

** We may not linger ; we have run 
Our plenrant, thon^rh too fluting race ! 
We miut be gone- 
Other* preM on. 
To fin our Msrce reliuqui«hed plae** !" 

Mark we not the easy and graceful elocution, the mellifluent flow of fine tnraed 
periods, which in the son so well reproduced the honored Sire. Nor will easiljr be 
Ryrgotten, the formal, affected, yet always accurate, logical, often profijund dedtic* 
tiooa of him who, however be might have provoked a smile by his conceits, cbtl- 
(eoffed even high re^rd for his intellect 1 pass these over and others little inlerior 
Which come dustenng round. And thy qtiamt bmnor and endless jest, cood Mn, 
which did indite diatribes upon as til in dovetailed verse; we remember that oorufe- 
fortunate frock did once catoh it at thy hands. For "clad m rusty black" wero we 
then, and " not hiurel crowned;" and in our fancy's highest flights it was bat apropos 
from the poet — 

''Ses prood phikwophj with b— • tors." 



Yet I cannot draw the curtain, so teductive are the fimires which would thow 
themselves. Who of all that dass can foiiget thee, my oid friend, with the CastiHtn ^ 
aye and countenance. If mre sport wete to be had tbou wert never far awav. We . 
never accused you of meddlisg much with grave text booln, or of unrtveumg the « 
metaphysical mazes of Profesaor't lecture. Oh no! You had much, faith, too, as I 
remember, and will do you this Juttioe, fat it oever entered into your mind to verify 
by the records the orthodoxy of the chair. It was all the same to you, teach Duns 
Seotns or Peter Abetaird, and precwot little did you know of eitner, or care ibr 
them. You it was that bought De OMeii* for De Oratore, and found not the miattke 
till three months af\er, though every day the book had been opened before you in the 
obat, and no eye seemed more intent tttn fcnr own in fbltowing the readings ot the 
letmed Thebans. But fortune teemed to irtteh over you, and Mie tpdlt you at leat, 
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Stred, and they rave you a parchment diploma in the end, with all its great seal aild 
angling hlue riDDons. 

Once they mulcted you in the HalU of old Clio for extinguishing lights and dtt. 
turbtng the risabies of that august conclave 'ly the dextrous u^e of a quaint quizziug 
glassy and some vilainous saTtpctrc* or other compound, ignited under their very 
olfactories. From the " one man power" you appealed, and according to custom 
then observed, a jury from thf rieiiiage^ of good and lawful men, were forthwith 
impanelled for the cast*. The Ji'stice on the Bench lacked little else than the wig to 
look my Lord Mansfield, and never sheriff with cocked hat and trailing sword, trip- 
ping him at each step, conducted in pnsoner with more dignity. Never more wo- 
begone prisoner ! Alas, the light of the mirthful eyes of that rare shenff*and his broad 
laughing face; they are cold and still in death, and his spirit found the way to 
heaven among bis country's warriors on the enemy's soil ! I fail to recall the pros- 
ecuting attorney's ingenious argument, but remember that ho quoted from Puifeo- 
dorf, etc.. which quotations proved aAerwards to be but marginal notes of his own, 
for the occasion. I, as vour retained counsel, rose late in the night, with so solemn 
a gravity, it seemed an '< Empire's Just lay buned" there. But then remember that 
upon that speech, and upon your acquittal or condemnation, hung a supper iu L— ■'§ 
best style, to be discussed witli rare gusto that very niffht ! On such occasion one 
might well be eloquent. Then was I to earn my first tee, an honorarium more de- 
serving the name than needy attorney ever catches from litigious client 

Of that profound effort of forensic skill, but fragments remain upon the back of an 
old volume : 

** We meet tbo prosecution in their own Ktronc hold. We deny their authorities. They rest 
apon a statute miMtnterpretpd nnd iniHapplied by them ; and the nrhule •upnrstructttre which 
tlMjr have erected U|ion it fallnto the frruuud at the first hluih of reaiwn. Can there be a Ipcal 

GBtleman pre»oot ignorant of the fact tliat the tJiUiiliim. and ooc the »tric( ]ihraseolofv of tM 
IT, ia alone to be rp|rurdciJ. \Ihrt kit honor remottd the pen /torn behind kit ear, and trailed 
for the mntkoriiff wkith tee trace him at last after turning over a pile o/vohnmet, S Palty, Cktf, 
1, p. ItS. Red morocco edition, tekick ttat not tke one then noed 6y the Junior does. Iiit hamur 
$€twud 9ati$Jied, and ordered tke courtel to proreed.] The law in a dnail letter when the aakmio 
impomentio is not taken into conMderation. (The Judfe here called for a Latin Dictkraarj, 
doubtinfr aiiout the word aniwut, bnt the clerk not fimliug it, hi» honor naid he would considar 
the poiiit lierraf\er, and confer with hie learned brethren in the court above.) For it often hap- 
pens, and iuderd did hapiieu iu thn very caM before your honor, that the lanj^iince of the law 
lOTOlveo a very dilTcreiit inrniiin;; from the quo animo of thotut that framed it To illiiktrate :— 
The atatute applii'n to the c:u»e of cxtinguinhinfr the nirrumambicnt ami phtxphoreaccnt nucleus 
formed around the nociuniHl luminary. [Here the court remarked, that as it was evident the 
Isanied counael wn» about to be hif h flown, he relied that the Jury would be on their fruard, and 
DOC aulTer them«elve« to be carried away.] Now this i* declared highly penaL But take a caaa. 
It were not too groat a ttrevs of probability to imagine a conspiracy for the destruction of lbf« 
very honorable society. [One of the Jury expresaed a doubt« if there could be saflicient oMeei 
for this, but yiehled on The suf gestion of the foreman, that enmities had already been excited oa 
the part of the associations of the town by the high and distinruished post occupied by that of 
the colieg e.j A Rye House Plot !— a Gun Powder Plot ! ! [Judge, Jury, witMsaca, attdieoeai aJl 
started with the sudden vehemence of the counsel.) Imagine an engine of terrible might con- 
strocted, but of such diminutive proportions, that it might be concealed within the wick of this 
candle Jahout of derision from the Mnches— Judge looks daggers at BheriflT— Sheriff* cries "or- 
ders'—Counsel alone unmoved,) I have a case in point tninitely more extraordinary, whare an 
amdag, numufactured by an ingenioas artisaa, vast enough when expanded to cover a huadrail 
tlHrasand men, bat when folded ap was capable of being passed through tha eye of a camhrk 
aaedle. I citsi, yoar honor, and raqaest the clerk to read 8 Arabian Niihts 06. [The argumaai 
was triamphant ) The prisoner at the bar hears of this nefarioas coospTraey at the vcrv raoaMMt 
of fhiitioo. He is seisad with horror. The luminary b before him aad the law. Shall ha hasi- 
fata fa fM «#fli««ts ptndit «teni<f«s— between the fve aa i m s and ibe fas rsrlis of tha law, 
virilsl the oae kiHs aad the ocbnr maketh alive 1 No, gwatlenwa, ao— aerer ! iterer ! tha spirk 
oi haauaicy would riae up and raprova ; the sacred hopes of haavea, the loag train of raartml 
heroaa, aad ha would brave and defy, m I do at this moBMBt, fsur hoeuUd dead letttr Urn i 
(Hera the counsel, in a glorious burst of patriotiam, snuffed the candle before him entirely oat 
with his thumb and forefinger, which lelt his side of the kail In darkness.) If that be traaaoa. 
aiaka the moat of it! [A laamed Sergaaot here profoundly reforrcd tA what Burke had aaid 
loaf ago of lawyers, that tliey were tho first to **sBuff the approachas of traaaoa," or tyraaayt ka 
HRfoc which.] 

** For if I ottoneh thee thou laouag ailaiaiar 

I eaa again tky fonMor llg he raatora : 

Should I rapaat— but oaca pat out vky light. 
{poinHmgim tko tramdtd a " 

I know not whore's the rromethe aa boat 

That can thy llfo relundae.** 

[Tba couBwl sat down -amid tkuoders of opphiusa, but if I roBMaftber rigbt, either the Jury buag* 
or they bung the prIsoDor.) 

Bot time passed, and the ckaa, ai claates had befora, aad daaaes have siooe, wava 

aaaembled in oommenceiiieDt and acattefed» with beBedidiqat in vbA j^mSAa ^ 

TIm ■fp iv vffq tj cuiioiB nf tba pruliiiiff diBMt 
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winged on ihcir way to bring: mmiiug on our rovols-tlie sentiment ihe nnng tho 
Je«t, the f'e.isi oi rcciMJU aiitl luc fl )w of soul— ihe ^'|leL>u!l winch h.iiii .ht tJowii ihiin* 
den oriipplan!«L*, iiiui iii iiie lo jf > . iiig;liU2f over tht* labU' (n>hi's timl ghiKsev in iitiiver- 
Ml churus NVho w.i> ii th.it iii^'.K ibr il toiii 's di*caniilv ii[>o:i inu, thai lelerrcd to 
**tkemjti':s of tU" Srmc," iii.ide liim mis by Cii.raii. uiid oii^uuied u|)oii us the advice 
of fet. I'ut.ick ill t'8lubU»hiiig the order f 

•• Kajli >i>.ir wlica yuur octiivi'i iii>proiclt, 
111 Hill (::iorus cu.ivi*ii 'il li't iir? fi.i I y«>u. 
And w.itMi lu llir convent you t-oiiiu 
L-uvr your lakorili! tk!ui,it it.oii bj.iiuJ ycm, 
Ami ItL' imt.si uliias in yuur co.ivo.il 
IIi>l«->» oil II fei>tiV.il fiinirl, 
Aiid till!* rul«> (otfiifurro I onl liii it, 
ii,n'. I\;^li«til uh l!ii: yu.tr ruuml." 

••Lon;, Ion? al\« •," Kii.l t u* jippik-'r, evidently «{r3ri«» I. •• ko^^wi-* I hy t*i« remsab-once of 
thOM attic iii;lit>," ia wliic.'i tlir Ju(i:«! bulore hini. Lord Avonuioro, liod tharcd, ^aud thore re* 
flacuonn ol' t.tc koiIh, upout wit i t'lOM' alniiitid^ rc^piicttd tia 1 holoviMl «!U.a;iaiiioiL^ ovnr whOM 
KahM t[ie ui.i.ot prec;uit li> ir» oi' Irrl^u.l have b.'.!.i ^!l >d. [Il>-i> Avo.iin >-o wiijt ) Y<M, my 
Lord/' couii.iu" 1 C.I T.iii, •' I Mt 1 you do uol Ibr.'iU ij^iu. I m-t tlu'i • >:u:m.] fo*m. patkiuf in 
•ai revii'rtf b '/o.T you- lu'MO'y : I mv» your pru.irJ aiilHonviir.l |*i;icv ii!Cilliu( lh<i»io h-ippy 
ni-)etiari>, fvli«; c i>i>< iiiiUK* Mit i'lijoyaicut^ oI'Mici.d inirt'i b >c imr* i>\paiid(>d iutot!ienubl«tr warmth 
of aociul \irtu", and tli ; hoi i/.o.i of tin* boi'-d e.ilari((Hl i.ito I'lc \\:t iz ni of iniu. Ybs, my Ijord, 
we cuu rt'ui 'luber ihon" ui.'iil» wit'.ioui uay otU^r rorrct iliuu that tj;'y cju unvcr mo.-o retarn.'* 

'* W • n}»riit i!»rjii not ia joy», or lurt, or wiiic, 
But ^t>.l ■<■!! of dc»*p philoiiophy. 
With i-Uiipi '.iico a.id ])Oi*'ty." 

What matter. In the haiU of the advocile, thumbing Coke, hunting down nntiqnt- 
ted precedenJ."*, fr»»ninjf aeiioim * in tresip.iKN " or -on the e.ii*e." or •• eh rnrery bilta«" 
which plui'k uui the eyes ut the euiumuu law. as they i\o fMinuMinu'H ul' tiitl * orphAiuiy 
to pr<?veiil, perhaps, the rj>ullH of" a -disK-'over) ;' ».teritii-ing to ifi* uiapiu8, not 
like Socrates, a iockj but the worihier imitiu'.atiuiiH which xoiing and inexpert pliyaio 
bnngt u|>on the ailar; compounding vile d nigs, or upon all wiry l(H>p« and hiiigesy 
Mtling up anew the irail tun!>ers of anatomy lo ^riii horrul Ifoin ita gtatuf CHvemenL 
Driviuf^ trade with keen waichliilneaa on the £xch.fnge ; at the i'ort ; waiting the ro> 
turn ot rich argosies ; dreading what harm 

" A Wind too ;!redi might do at m*;!," 

and with nice calcula'ions balancing *• corn laws and forei>n taring" renichingnJma- 
nacs and ihj signs ol'tiie heavens as ihe b os>4uniiig g g$ypium biirsta o\i:T the lielda. 
or the pregnant liead«io;' the tall orid l>eiid ovci the bro.id acres. There are ye aU 
foiind^s-id CvMiirdsl of the glorious p.ist with the taine prv'sent — whilst we alone acem 
to have slni>ed away tVoni ihe glorious shades ot'lhat o!d 1 almetto! 

Ah, well* wi'll. ii is all ovi*r. an. I can never be rtfcalled Fool ti> linger ihus around 
an Kden wIutc the ilamm^ svvo.xis deny admission iiclte.* tar the pailosophy wuich 
seises the day ami silencjs vain regret. O.ice lor all — 

*• FunsAeii!! 

A Hou.i I wliiu I UMku* u- liii'^nr." 

I shall wander no more aniitl those sh.ides Tin? hill, th .* land c.ipc, and the Inwn» 
I bill you alt adieu ' i hi; p.;o;;ross of the pilgrim inu»l not he hIuiu but to indulge a 
b.ief tear or a passing eiiMiioii. 

•■ And >^ur:i i» hum-Ill \\U\ bo 'jl.dini; on. 
It ^iiin.n>-r< iik» a unrt or an.l in »<miu " 

An th s is om; of our \orilh:ul eirusions. which in manusc ipt piles, lumber old 
tniuks and eabin.'ts, we in uie the pilgmu OM*ar. plun;j.iig in ihe dark and slo iny 
worid ot ambiii m and selli«l.ues^, c.ir«t away from him the mtMir tries oi tdl the pasty 
aial of one mem )ry i[iti:iilelv dearer than the rest. '1 hough a mere ll.ing of laoey, it 
i« nil btid typ.' o\' the mo.d m which we cKrr' our pup^*r. 

Adi<*u ! :idi->u ! cliilil or lay diy dr(Mm« uod miI\ wiiiap:'ri.i,' prr^rnr' of the nifbt. I hurrj 
•way from the witi*!|p y of tliy prc»«*iiui; — tUo M»re kprllo — th" uurrrin; nu;ir — »truii.;e iiifatufr 
tiou ! Ihn-ry iitiuy ! ItJt ul;i», how M.-ickni,aad wou.idtxl. and lo-i-«, iia I de«ubl>* — I hiimf 
awuy ! T.iou ^'l■|(t dwell bi>.i*, aoJ touc'.i t.te ii irp. ami ^ia.' joyous imt>f.<, uml wukr mf^hidy, aad 
gliil tlio liiilt Willi i!iy M>i\ htr.iiur — tliou hhult dwali here, bi!.inarul our \ T lou wilt laa Ureav 
of th*) w.iiid •ri!.', I'l;' ntriiufpr, tlio piliriui, wlio will dream of t'io> in liii oivu wild iufatuaiioo. 
Tiiom i* no cIimkI lor I'lr**, but nil is HUitoliiiia, and thn Mwoot o Umi'-* of flnwerM will lir dintiilad 
la t>iy pathway — ;'iir ifirl witli tlit^ dark tre«M«. Awuy, Hwa> — 1 lin;or utit— therfi uio btoma, 
and whirl wiu(j>. uml t 'iiiiin^tfi, um well m« laiuhiuo and llo-vcr* ia tlii.i world of oara — farewell I 

• " It U fit 

Tic npcll kbould break of thin prot.'uftod drrara ; 

1 am Dot DOW 
IVi't wi|ic!i 1 h'tve hneo, and my vinioni flit 
li'>«!i palpnlily bnfore mw- -lad Ibe irlow 
Waicn iu oiy api^it dwelt is lalterijii faint and lov." 
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L— TIE lONET OF C8MIEBCK. 

Political events in Europe are at this time producing singular and 
injurious influences upon the relations of all commercial countries. In 
the last thirty jrears, or since the peace of Paris, international commu- 
nication has been rapidly extending itself all over the continent of 
Europe. The development of steam in boats and on iron rails hat 
brought the remote countries of the continent into intercourse with 
the sea- board, levelled barriers to trade, and promoted that inter- 
change of mutual production in which consists the actual commerce 
of nations. Part jpossn with this progress, credit and commercial 
confidence have increased, and with the sale of merchandise, faith in 
the paper which represents its value has gained strength among the 
purchasers of produce. The individual promise of the buyer of 
goods has thus become the medium of payment for other purchases 
in distant regions, and the promise of an individual merchant has 
been received where that of a corporation would be rejected. The 
commercial principle thus developed, has gradually, in the scale of 
government, assumed a more potent voice, supplanting the old feudal 
military predominance of the aristocratic classes, and these have 
sought in general commotion the means of retarding the progress of 
the material interests of the masses of the people, because in thai 
progress the ultimate inevitable desf ruction of all those privileges 
and distinctions which militate against the welfare of industry by d^ 
^r acting from its reward, is clearly recognizable. 

As the commercial principle has developed itself, the preeioas 
metals have lost much of their importance, and they have therefers 
accumulated to an unprecedented extent in the great reservoirs of 
money, as the banks of Austria, France, England, and the United 
States. The returns of all these institutions show by analysis, that 
precisely in those years when prosperity is the most apparent and the 
amount of business done, or in other words, the quantities of the 
products of industry interchanged the most considerable, the idk 
accumulatioo of specie in the bank vaults ViiA V)««^ >>da ^«^mqsu 
Tliis remiHB 6om the faoi thai iotmuAoMi Vcnte \o \)%\a^^i^ V 
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necessity one of barter, and the more extensive it is, the less occa- 
sion there is for specie. 

In illustration of this position we may turn to the commercial trade 
as connected with banking in the city of New-Orleans. It will be 
found that the influx of produce from the ** great valley/' as well as 
the foreign exports, have yearly increased in value as the bank loans 
have become more mnderatf^, and the specie in the vaults greater io 
amount. * This is indicated in tlie following table : 

▼ALUI or PRODUCK RECBIVF.D AT FCKW-ORLVANS) OF FORKION IXPORT — IMPORTS 
or tPSCIB — ^THB AMOUNT OF BANK LOANS, AND THE tPKClK IN THE BANK VAULTS. 

^ Banks. 

Value of pro. Forei^ Total rec'ts. Import* of , . ^ s 

duce rec'd. exports. 4t Tor. exp'ti. Mpecie. Loan*. Circulatiou. Specie. 

Ji40.... ...33998.059 41,7!I,S14... 6,443,788. ..3.I63.M3 

1849.... 45,7 16,045... 27.427.423... 73,143,467.. 48.I0l,2I0...1,979.a»...l,504.661 

1843. . . . 53.72 -".Wt . . .96.65.1.924 . . . 80.381,978 .T.-IO, 407,371 . . . 3 1, 695,431». . .1,348.652. . ..5,8S&857 
1844.... 65,803.866. .29.443,734... 95.3.W,6W... 7.727,3X3... 5.180.230... 3.023.378... 9.91^059 
1845 ... 57.I9).122... 25.841,311... 83.040.4:13... 9,249.138... 6. 1 80.230... 2,556.891 ...6.163.080 
1846... 77.193.464... 30,747,533... .107,940,997... 1,872.071... 8,I30,240...4,213 318...6,657,629 
1847.... 91,033,2-%.. .41,78d.303.... 131.821-559... 6,680.050... 8, 400,699... 3,7 09.00... 7.578,510 
1848.... 79,779,151. ..39,348.792... 119.127.873... 1.845,808... 6.332,359... 3.963,689... 7,590,655 

In the years prior to 1842, there wero 16 banks in New-Orleans, 
with affairs so extended that it was impossible for them to resume 
payments. Their loans had been made not in aid of commerce, but 
to facilitate speculations which bad proved disastrous. The question 
of resumption was much discussed, and it was freely asserted that, 
if the banks called in their loans and withdrew their notes from cir^ 
oulation, there v/ould be " no money." This was a bugbear held 
out to frighten the advocates of specie payments. The evils of a 
depreciated paper currency became, however, so apparent, that re- 
sumption in November, 1842, could no longer be avoided. The re- 
sult was as indicated in the figures, viz. a return of paper for specie, 
leaving but a small amount of bank notes in the hands of the public, 
and but little specie in the vaults. The consequence was, that 10 banks 
were unable to continue their payments, while six have done so, 
observing a restrictive movement, up to the present time. Now it 
will be observed that the receipts of produce at New-Orleans, and 
the value of that portion exported abroad in 1848, together, are 
Dearly double the amount for 1842 ; yet the loans of the banks are 
this year equal to only one-eighth of the amount due them in 1842, 
and the amount of specie they hold is more than double that of the 
bills out-standing. Now, we are further to take into consideratfon 
the fact, that the business of New-Orleans Aowh in from many states, 
•II of which had large '* bank accommodation ** during the general 
•uapension, as for instance, Louisiana, Missouri, MissisKippi and 
Arkansas together, had bank loans amounting to 9111,467,641, and 
the active loans in all those states together now reach 98,493,710 
only ; yet we have seen above that the value of their products arri- 
finf^ at New-Orleans has doubled, while the specie lying in the 
bank vaults has swollen to the sum of the loans. In these facts, we 
hate the clearest evidence of thd unimportance of tank credits to 
commercial prosperity. It may be stated, aa explanatory of* the 
Mbore uUe, that the foreign exports, or portions of produce sent Io 
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foreign countries, is the same produce that is received by the river, 
but it passes into other hands, and becomes the basis of distinct busi- 
ness operations, and moreover does not include the exports from 
New-Orleans to other states; as, for instance, the exports from 
New-Orleans for the year ending with June, amounted to $67,182,- 
32:^, of which $39,348,722, as above, was to foreign countries, and 
$27,833,601 coastwise. In relation to the bank loans, it is to be 
remarked, that the figures indicate only the regular business notes. 
The same institutions have loaned near $17,084,516 on mortgages, 
stocks, real estate, &c., being of the nature of loan office operations 
rather than of commercial banking. 

The fentures indicated in the New-Orleans banks are also com- 
mon to all commercial institutions, as seen in the following table : 

SPECIE IN CERTAIN BANKS. 

England. France. New-York. N.Orleanii. S.Car. Ohio. TotaL 

Jan. 1M2 26,010,000. . .41,5230,000. . .4,074,601 . ..1,741,5.16. ..857.649. ..1,018.611.. . 74,931.787 

" 1843 54.665,000... 43,183,000... 6,174,317.. .4,58G,rj7... 817,131.... 524,076... 136,405^890 

" 1844 81,610,000... 52,600.320.. 10.206.54a.. i),9l8.05a... 9^3.318.... 774,6i»...l56,97&056 

•• 1H45 70,920,000. ..48,965.048. . .6,893,236. ..8,138,987. ..901,176. . . . 819, 1 oO.. .136,627,545 

** 1846 65.1:2.200... 47,250.100... 8,361,383.. .6,558,974.. .8:10.760.. .1.374,599... 129,548,010 

** 1847 72,130,240. . . 14.913.967. . .9.191,2.54. .6.345.316. ..643,841 . ..2.026,551.. .105.251,167 

Oct 1847 43,900,416... 17,TJ2.810... 7,418.928.. .6,192,376.. .860,435... 2,604,446... 74,710,951 

Ap'L1848 70.851,913. . . 16,643.536. . .6.732,396. ..8.235.274. ..571,502. .JI.59U,] 30.. .105,814,680 

Jan. 1848 65,371,820.. .36,182,734. ..6,751,338. ..7,590,655.. .358.111. ..2,681,471...119,236,138 

• 

We have here the most extraordinary fluctuations. The largest 
amount held by all the banks was in 1844, and that was a year of 
general prosperity. The amount of specie then in the institutions 
being large, a less quantity was of course in circulation. In Octo- 
ber, 1847, however, afler the disastrous failures and loss of confi- 
dence in England, specie became in demand for use, and it left the 
bank vaults. It would seem, so far from an increase of commercial 
transactions requiring an increase of coin, as those would teach who 
hold that there is not specie enough in the world to transact the bu- 
siness without the aid of bank paper, that actually the increase of bu- 
siness throws specie out of employment 

From 1842 to 1844, the specie at these four points increased 
$82,000,000, coming out of the channels of circulation when busi- 
ness was active, commodities plenty, and their interchange by 
means of individual notes' and bills of exchange unchecked by dts- 
trust. In 1846, the failure of harvests, by taking away one descrip- 
tion of commodity, caused a demand for the precious metals for an 
extraordinary purpo.se, and the Bank of France underwent a drain 
so severe as to cause it to borrow <£4,0i.0,000 specie of the Bank of 
England. The continuance of this drain, arising from the same 
causes, brouoht the Bank of England nearly to ruin in October last. 
The reason of this was not so much the want of specie for the pur- 
poses of trade, as because distrust had fallen upon individual bills, 
and everybody, in all countries, wanted specie only. As the en- 
gagements outstanding were completed, and no new ernes entered 
into, the demand for specie became less and less, and it continirally 
returned to the bank, until the amount on hand ia a« 1^%% *' 
moment of the greatest coofideuce. TVius «b iftA%ii^UQiu ^ 
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aid a slate of perfect confidence, seem to produce the same reaolts, 
vis : to dispense with coin. The precious metals, therefore, act only 
ia a moment as during revulsion, when nothing else would answer, 
and it is coming and going acrdss the Atlantic at great expense, for 
no other reason than that other commodiyes are not available to dis- 
charge obligations, and promises cannot be trusted. It is to be re- 
narked, that while the shortening of communications and the im- 
provements in systems of trade are thus operating to lessen the im- 
portance of the precious metals, the supply of the latter is rapidly 
on the increase. The chief quarters whence'they are derived now, 
are Russia and Mexico ; the former for gold and the latter for silver. 
The mines of Russia have already become so prolific as to have pro- 
duced an important influence u^on the affairs of nations. The large 
supplies that came opportunely to the aid of the Banks of France 
and of England at the moment of the crisis last fall, alone prevented 
thatgeneral explosion of credits in a state of peace that may now possi- 
bly grow out of a general war. The mines of Russia are in Orel, dis- 
covered in 1829, and in Siberia in the same year. The quantity pro- 
duced down to the close of 1846, as expressed in the official journal 
of St. Petersburgh, and reduced to lbs. and dollars at the English 
mint price c^gold, is 516,060 lbs., value $158,946,480. 

The^ Russian pood is 36 lbs. avoirdupois, and the English mint 
price of .£3 17s. 6d, is at an exchange of 4.80, equal to $308 per lb., 
giving the enormous sum here designated. The production of 1846, 
exceeding all former years, is $19,093,536, equal to 12^ per cent, of 
the product since 1829. Since 1843 she has produced $64,000,000 
of gold, and the Bank of England has $20,000,000 more in its vaults. 
This vast increase of the gold products of Russia has been one result 
of the long peace, which has operated powerfully against the Russian 
staple exports, as hemp, iron, quills, duck, &c. The growth of hemp 
in other countries of Europe has competed seriously with that of 
Russia; the development of the iron trade of England, has curtailed 
the demand for Russian ; quills have been extensively supplanted by 
steel pens ; and her exports of tallow have diminished under similar 
competition. AH these causes have diminished the demand fur the 
former products; her industry, and the increased application of self- 
labor to the gold mines, is producing the results indicated in the above 
figures. The mines of Mexico have continued to send forth some 
$12,000,000 of silver per annum, feeding the circulation of France, 
where that metal is the standard, while England has been more than 
supplied with gold from Russia. In November last, the arrival of 
.£1,000,000 in gold from Russia was the first opportune supply that 
flowed into the vaults of the bank. The large and increasing stock 
still held by Russia, and reported at more than .£100,000,000, are a 
chief element in the strength which that power has acquired since 
the last war. In the last wars she bought gold of the Messrs. Roths- 
child for the supply of military chests. She now stands in the atti- 
tude of the source of supply for all powers. The continuance of 
peace would in a very short time have produced a very sensible de- 
presBion in the value of the precious metals, by the double operatioa 
of their being leas needed in commerce and greaxet^m au^M. 
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It resalto from what has here been stated, that all thoee theories 
of the credit system which assume that some species of paper money 
can be devised by which industrial commercial revulsions can be 
avoided, and commercial disasters averted, are based upon false pre* 
mises. The actual money ^f a country, or of several nations, con* 
sists only in a very small degree of either the paper circulating as 
money, or of specie. It is really formed of all exchangeable pro* 
ducts. So long as any country, or section of a country, has surplus 
products of its industry to sell, it has money. The Western hunter 
IS not supplied with money from a bank counter, nor does he peti* 
lion Congress to furnish him with banking facilities. Rifle in hand 
he plunges into the wilderness, and subsequently he appears with 
packs of furs that command cash in all markets. Thus every indi- 
vidual in the country, by producing some article of valuoi aids in 
furnishing a currency, because his surplus going to other nations ia 
exchanged for just so much specie as is required, and no more. 
When this demand from any cause increases in magnitude, the pro- 
duction of gold is stimulated. Now it is very evident if the people 
of a country are not industrious, and produce no exchangeable 
wealth, that by no possible substitution of paper for coin can their 
wants be supplied. Ireland, as an instance, is occupied by some 
6,000,000 persons. Of these, 5,000,000 occupy patches of land, and 
each raises as many potatoes as will with economy carry them 
through the year. The time spent in planting, hoeing, and digging 
those roots, completes the sum of his industry for the year ; if we 
except such little jobs as are done in England, Scotland, and on the 
estates of the wealthy during harvest, to obtain as much money as 
will pay the rent of the patch which contains the year's food of the 
family, and which rent, by the system prevalent in Ireland, must be 
paid before the potatoes are dug. This has been the condition of 
Ireland. There has been no possible accumulation of property. 
With the consumption of the last potatoe of a crop, the entire pro* 
ducts of a year's industry disappear. On such a people so situated, 
the potatoe rot fell, and there decayed in one week the only means 
of living for a whole year. With absolutely no property on the face 
of the earth to call his own, each cottar stands at his cabin door 
destitute and despairing. Is this the result of a bad paper money 
system, or the want of some well conducted bank? Clearly it is the 
result of long continued habits of unproductiveness. It is precisely 
the position of a North American tribe disappointed in finding game 
in its accustomed haunts. If in this case you supply them food, ob 
their promise to pay " next crop," it becomes necessary that in order 
to pay they raise two good crops instead of one — an impossibility. 
All commercial revulsions resolve themselves into the same elements, 
and always arise from the primary fact that more has been con- 
sumed than produced. From want of a clear understanding of these 
general facts, in relation to what really constitutes money, much 
misapprehension prevails at times as to the causes of a money pres- 
sure, and this is particularly the case with that thv&^^^ vv^V'^- 
IB the Atiaotic cities. In the ttiaa\ couiait fit \tiAft« Vnsi^ 
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_ t-iifftt- Pnvnhla. Amount. 

*lrISr....l8->« $.UMH).74» i:. 

*■ - ....18li7 12,«im;.J7i 00 

' - ...18CS IC.OOO.OOO 00 

! ^ .... lOfUMjo 00 

-^ t « ,... i:?,iJ8.«):i0 00 

>^. -'» 

$17,418,031 45 

.__^ 4ravi> from the actual cnpitnl of the 
^ ^^MModoti^^^ operalioua, in addition to 
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(9,000,000 which was in the Treasury May, 1S46, making an aggre- 
gate of $56,000,000 drawn from the ordinary sources, on which 
various branches of industry depend for means, and used for unproduc- 
tive purposes. By unproductive we do not mean of course that the 
lender does not get interest, \^t that the money expended and con- 
sumed in military operations has not reproduced exchangeable weakh, 
which is of itself capital, and which results from the employment of the 
money in manufacturing operations, or in the purchase of produce 
for foreign sale. In addition to the above, there has been $25,000,000 
at least invested in fixed propeity, public works mostly. It is mat- 
ter of just pride that our capital has proved equal to these demands 
without disaster, that the government has had its wants supplied 
without foreign aid, and that at a time when revulsions in England 
and revolutions in Europe have paralysed a large additional amount 
of our active capital ; but it is evident in the heavy prices of stocks, 
the embarrassments of loan holders, and the rates they pay for 
money, while regular dealers encounter a severe competition in the 
market, that the financial capacity of the kountiy has been severely 
taxed. In fact it could not have gone through the crisis but for the 
large amount of capital received from Europe in exchange for pro- 
duce, which but for the failure of the English harvest would not 
have been available. The present pressure serves to check the in- 
vestments of capital, while the prospect for the coming year is that 
such a further accession of capita] from abroad will take place, aris- 
ing from renewed demands for food, as will make good existing do- 
roands and again leave a surplus for all wants. We may reflect 
what would now have been the case in regard to the supply of capi- 
tal had the government not taken from the market $56,000,000 in 
the last few years I If in the next two years the European demand 
for American surplus produce should equal that of the last two, we 
may confidently look for a i)ermanent reduction of the rate of inter- 
est in our commercial cities. The price of money in London during 
the last six months has been 2 a 3^ per cent, per annum, and in the 
United States, under the borrowing of the federal government and 
of corporations, and an active demand for industrial purposes, it has 
been 6 a 7 per cent, with an occasional rise above that. 

It is evident that whit is usually called the "circulating medium,'' 
and which has been supposed to exercise so very potent an influence 
upon the welfare of commerce, has in reality, whether it consists of 
paper or the precious metals, but a very small influence upon the 
supply of the money market, since the discharge of national or sec- 
tional commercial debts depends not upon the quantity of money 
but upon the quantity of surplus exchangeable products of industry 
that they may have to export. Yet we find cliques of superficial 
financiers in all countries, since the time of the Mississippi scheme, 
constantly seeking to discover some mode of issuing promises which 
shall supply the wants of industrial productions, and prevent the disas- 
ters that inevitably follow over-consumption. The regulations of the 
Bank of England are of this nature ; and it would &ee\^ v^^v «iw^^«(v 
ence affords do instruction to those who adheie \]^V\u^^ v*> ^>^'vb 



Cbeories. Under the charter of 1832 the Bank of England wai 
confirmed for ten jears, in its power of issuing notes to circalate as 
money on its credit, and this it did according to its avowed rule, in 
the proportion of three dollars of paper for one of specie on hand. 
In the ten jears during which this renewal of charter had effect, 
minj and severe revulsions took place from over-consumption of 
goods, lasses in foreign investments, and by failure of harvests; 
jet these evils were mostly ascribed^ to the power exercised by the 
bank of issuing its promises on its credit to circulate as money, and 
in 1844 the power was taken from it. The charter of that year 
nade a nominal separation of its affairs into ^* banking,'*and ''issue 
departments ;" the latter was to retain all the specie of the concern, 
and to issue notes, dollar for dollar, that is to say, it was required to 
receive all gold presented in exchange for notes, and to pay gold 
for notes whenever demanded. The banking department having no 
oontrol of this matter, conducted its business of discount and 
deposite on the notes paid into it for government taxes and indi- 
dividua] deposites, precisely as all other banks did their business. 
These provisions worked smoothly as long as government business 
was prosperous and exchanges were in favor of England. In 1846, 
however, the crops failed, and it became necessary for England to 
buy largely of foreign nations, while she both exported less, and pro> 
dnced less to export. It followed, that not only must her available 
capital in the shape of exchangeable goods and produce go abroad, but 
that in the shape of coin also, and the amount in bank fell from 
iffl5,000,000 to ^8,000,000 in the year ending with October. 1847. 
The money market was therefore very tight. The effect of this 
diminution of coin in the banks was to decrease the notes held by 
the bank as a fund from which to discount. Now it was maintained 
that if the bank should be allowed to lend its notes on credit as 
before the change in the law, that it would remedy the evils resulting 
from a diminished export of goods, and a purchase of $150,000,000 
worth of food extra. So seriously was this chimera entertained, that 
the government authorized the bank to violate the law, and lend its 
notes on credit. At this juncture, however, the import of grain 
having subsided, and goods again going forward for sale, mer« 
chants again began to collect debts and allow deposites to accu- 
mulate, making the market easy without any violation of the law. 
From that time money has been abundant in England, not because 
money, per se, is any more ainindant, or that the mode of issuing it 
has changed, but because the consumption of imported goods has 
been less, and the production and export of exchangeable values 
greater. > 

The ciindition of France, fVom its long continued bad and extrav- 
agant government, which has, as a general policy, sought to prevent 
the improvement of the condition of the people in order to prevent 
the growth of their political influence, is very deplorable. For (he 
last eighteen years corruption has been the means of government, 
and to make it effectual it has been necessary to draw almost all the 
09mmg9 of the people into the handa of the central government with 
« view 10 iit diaburBcmeni through official cViixmeXii evoAxi%x:vci%ltom 
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the 8Uf>reme head. Such a state of things has been ruinous to trade 
and industry. The governnnent has drawn from producers annually, 
$200,000,000, to expend it upon idlers and non-producers ; it bat 
resulted that there could be no accumulation of capital by which lo 
keep the people employed, or develope-the national industry. Hence 
the extreme poverty and retro^ade condition of the people. The 
new government recognizes the ruin, and acknowledges the neces* 
sity of improvement, but it has not yet discovered the true means 
of attaining the object. Great as was the expenditure of the Orleans 
dynasty, that of the Republic has been greater, amid shaken credit, 
paraiyzed industry, and stagnant convmerce. Some mode of reliev- 
ing this pressure has been hoped to be discovered, and the NationtI 
Assembly has been beset with paper money projects. Taught by 
the experience of the old revolution, the provisional government de* 
ciared its determination not to resort to paper money, at the same 
time some of its members have since expressed their belief that it ie 
the only resort. Paper money, as a means of taxation, is of a different 
character from the same instrument as a medium of commerce. In 
the former case it puts into the hands of the government, which 
issues it, the wealth of the people, without an increase of direct 
taxation. Thus, if a nation collects $100,000,000 taxes in a year in 
cash, it can issue 50,000,000 paper dollars to be received in return 
for taxes. By this operation it will have increased its j-esources to 
that extent. If it continues to use this resource, the paper will fall 
in value gradu^illy as it is uttered, and being taken in trade passes 
from hand to hand, leaving a slight loss in each, until finally it passes 
out of existence as worthless. Almost every individual in the comma- 
niiy will have lost something by the use of the notes, and government 
will have been well supplied, with less odium than would attach to 
raising the same amount of means by direct taxes. But the delete* 
rious effect of this process upon the general trade is infinitely greater 
th^tn that of direct taxes. The new government have therefore 
sought to avoid it, and to appeal to the good sense of the people to 
support the new order of things by taxes. To effect this, however, 
strict economy is a matter of first necessity, in order that the burden 
of taxation might fall as lightly as possible upon the industrious and 
holders of property. On the contrary, expenditure was increased, to 
pander to the passions of the dissolute, the idle and the turbulent, in 
order to purchase their support at the expense of the really valuable 
citizens. It has resulted that the latter were dissatisfied with a Repab* 
lie- which sought to maintain itself at their expense. The Republican 
members of the government seem to have felt the evil, and therefore 
advocated the use of paper money as a means of supplying the demands 
of one class without driving the other to resistance. The horrors of 
the old paper system are, however, too rife in the memory of French- 
men, to readily allow of their reproduction, and many schemes have 
been proposed to "furnish a currency" for France, under the idea that 
by pmmoting the issue of paper ujmn private security, a ruinous de- 
preciation may be guarded against. This would tvol ^xuvW o*^ ^tlm 
by the gowerameni ; but it is supposed ihel vVie s\»ufA«u«% ^^ 
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money would promote the views of the government by making the 
payment of taxes more facile ; that is, that it would raise prices, stim- 
ulate industry, enhance consumption, and, by swelling the sum of 
individual savings, lead them to contribute more freely to the 
wants of the state. This reasoning is based on the fallacy that it is 
paper money and not the successful production of real exchangeable 
wealth which promotes the welfare of commerce. 

A bill has been introduced into the French Assembly to furnish a 
paper currency for France, in many respects like the free banking 
law of New- York, as it originally stood. The bill proposes that the 
government in Paris should issue, as money, bills from $5 to $200, 
lo be made a legal tender, but inconvertible into specie, upon raort- 
gages, of all real estate at three-fifths the value of the property, ex- 
clusive of mortgages. The loans to run for terms not over 15 years, 
and to bear 3^ per cent, interest. Every five years a new valuation 
of the mortgaged property to be made. This is in fact a proposition 
to turn the government into an immense loan office ; the bills of 
which, issued on all the real property of France,, to be lesal tender 
each in the arrondissement of the mortgaged property. The value 
of real property iu France is nearly as follows : 

11,000,000 proprietors $4,500,000,000 

Mortgages, report of Director of Domams 2,065,000,000 

Balance $2,435,000,000 

The new bill authorizes issuestothree-Hflhs this amount, or $1,461, 
000,000 — a very respectable amount of paper money. If this should 
be carried into effect to one-tenth of its capacity only, France would 
be flooded with paper money, which would operate to the repudia- 
tion of the present debt and the discharge of all debts upon real 
estates — as thus: The Director General pf Domains states that 
existing mortgages amount to $2,000,000,000 on a specie basis : if 
the holders of mortgaged property apply for government money o 
this extent and pay off old mortgrages, they would then have afloat 
as much paper money as would make all other debts worthless. 
This paper money it is proposed to make a iegal tender and incofk^ 
vertible. Hence a moderate issue will sink its value rapidly. 
The same bill authorizes the mortgagor to pay off in paper or 
specie when he pleases. Hence, for a little money, he will soon 
clear his debt to the state. The proposition is one for general 
spoliation of creditors, public and private. But as the money is not 
to be issued by the state for its own expenses, it will aid the finan- 
ces in no other way than by facilitating the x^oUection of taxes and 
virtually repudiating the debt. The interest the state will draw 
from loans will be indeed a revenue, as thus: If $2,000,000,000 
18 loaned at 3} per cent, the state will derive $70,000,000 income, 
payable in this paper, which in such a volume would be of no 
value. A debt-ridden and tax-oppres8ed people like those of 
France must, sooner or later, acknowledge the utter bankruptcy, 
Bocial and public^ to which they have been reduced by a long aeries 
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of bad governments, and which in fact is the source of all the evils 
which now afflict them. 

This plan has been supposed to assimilate to the New-York sys- 
tem of bunking founded upon state stocks, which is, however, but 
a system of individual shaving in a small way, and in no degree 
affects the general abundance of money. 

The legitimate object of banking, if it has any object at all, is for 
those possessed of money to lend it on favorable terms to those who 
need it in the furtherance of their business, and who pay the lender 
a fair rent for its use. The incorporation of batiks had fur its ob- 
ject the collection of many small capitals into a common reservoir, 
to be applied in the same way, the profits of the proprietors to grow . 
out of the rent of their capital. 

Inasmuch as that the furnishing of corporate paper promises to 
circulate as money has ever in the United States been persisted in, 
it has always been found that on the occasion of every pressure, the 
promissors failed, and the publie were large losers by the outstanding 
promises. It was, of course, always necessarily the case thai the 
loss fell on poor persons, because, hb this money is used only in retail 
trade, those only are holders, who obtain it for labor or goods, to 
make small purchases. To guard against this evil became impera- 
tive, and in 1829, in the State of New-York, a law called the Safety 
Fund Act was passed. The leading features of this law were a 
requirement that no bank should issue more than twice its capital in 
bank notes, and that such bank should subscribe, annually, a sum 
equal to half per cent, of its capital, and these payments should, 
together, constitute a fund, out of which should be redeemed the 
notes of any bank which might fail. The immediate effect of this 
law was to promote confidence in the notes, and therefore to enable 
the banks greatly to extend their circulation, it is not necessary to 
follow the fortunes of the banks under this law ; suffice it to state, 
that the circulation increased until general suspension resulted in 
1837, by which all the bank charters were forfeited. The legisla- 
ture thought proper, however, to legalize the suspension, on con- 
dition that the circulation should hereaf\er be restricted to amounts 
proportioned to capital, and less than the extent allowed by the safety 
Aind act. As the limits of the safety fund act had never been 
reached by the actual issues, the wisdom of reducing the limit was 
not manifest. All the banks resumed in 1838, and so continaed, 
until, in 1841-2, ten of them failed, throwing upon the safety fund 
a charge of $2,577,927 67. This was a sum far above the means of 
the fund, which was not only entirely exhausted, but all the contri- 
butions of the remaining 83 banks, up to the expiration of their 
charters, will be insufficient by S44,573 to discharge the demands of 
bill-holders for the banks already broken ; hence, if any mure fail, 
there is nothing from which to discharge their claims. The entire 
operation of the fund, from its commencement, to September, 1847, 
was as follows : 
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by reason of the efforu of the chartered bank interest to oppress 
its rivals. Since the enactroent of the law of 1838, there have been 
two descriptions of money — the one safety fund, with no security 
whatever, and the other fully secured by the deposits of property. 

The progress of the stale circulation has been as seen in the folp 
lowing iMe : 

VRSX AND CUJLRtmnmD CIRCOLATIOV OV TBI STATE OF RBW-TORK. 

Sftftty FwMi. Free. Tctal eircniattoa. 

1837 34,198.000 none 24,198,000 

1831 12,432,478..* none 12,432,478 

1839 19,373,149 2,500,000 21,873,149 

1840 10,360,592 6,012,000 16,372,952 

1841 15535,056 5,253,067 20,588,128 

18 42 12,372,764 3,642,437 16,185,201 

1843 8,336,266 3,695,603 12,031,671 

Nov. 1844 15,755,955 4,396,264 20,152,219 

" 1845 15,831.058 5,544,311 21.375,369 

« 1846 16.033,125 6.285,397 22,268,522 

" 1847 16,926,918 9,310,338 26.287,25« 

March, 1S48 14,391,504 8,656,522 23,047,826 

The free banks have increased (5,000,000 since 1844, and the 
chartered but 91,000,000 — a fact which has excited unusual activity 
on the part of the monopoly bankers. It is evident that the circula- 
tion is passing into the hands of the free bankers, and their circula- 
tion, based upon property, will become the only substitute for the 
precious metals in the retail channels of circulation. Before inves- 
tigating the operation of these principles, we will sketch the position 
of the safety fund banks. We have seen, as above, that the chai^ 
tered circulation is $16,926,918. This amount is issued by 79 banks 
and two branches, the aggregate capital of which is $27,941,460. The 
charter, which first expires, is that of the Merchants' Exchange 
Bank, in 1849, and the longest charter expires in 1866, except that 
of (he New-York Dry Dock Company, which claims to be perpetuaL 
The Manhattan Bank has also a perpetual charter, by virtue of which, 
it claims to be exempt from the regulations of the legislature imposed 
upon all other banks. These banks have had their circulation gov- 
erned by three laws, that of 1*828, in accordance with most of the 
charters, fixing the amount they may issue at double the amount of 
capital. The law of 1 837 restrained the issues in the following pro- 
portions : 

Capital of. May cireolata. Capital ofl Majr circulata. Capital of. May circalata 

100,000 150,000.... 250.000.... 225.000 600,000 450.000 

120,000 16O.O0O.... 300,000.... 250.000 700.000 500.Q0D 

150.000 175,000 400,060.... 300.000 1,000.000 800.000 

200,000 200,000.... 500,000.... 350,000 1,490.000 1,000.000 

2,000,000 1,200,000 

This law reduced the aggregate issues allowed (hom (35,888,926 
to 822,790,000, but it affected only country banks with small 
capitals, because the city banks and large country institutiom 
can never get out even the lower amount authorized. la the 
last two or three years a considerable extensioa oC UaiikvD 
mum has bMa efl(ect#d| aB4 tb% obiilwed VmbSl laSuiff 
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sought to produce an alteration of the law of 1837, in order 
that they may increase their issues. To this effect they al- 
leged that the law of 1837, restricting the issues, was enacted with- 
out the constitutional majority. As, however, they depend on that 
law alone to exonerate them from the penalty of charter forfeiture, 
for the suspension of that year, they have not pressed the matter. 
At the last session of the legislature, however, they procured the 
passage of a law repealing the restriction of the act of the law of 
18^7, in respect of banks whose capitals exceed $200,000. The 
new law allows these institutions to increase their issues to the ex- 
tent of their capitals ; and the chartered circulation, therefore, is 
authorized by charters at $35,882,920 ; by act of 1837, at $22,- 
790,000; by new law, 928,145,860, or double the actual circula- 
tion, which is $14,330,561. 

In respect of this law of April, 1848, the chartered banks may be 
divided into three classes, viz : those in the city, having all large 
capitals, but which can never circulate but a small proportion of bills, 
for the reason that the country banks, being allowed to circulate 
their bills at a discount in the city, always usurp the channels of cir- 
culatiim; 2d, the country banks, of capitals of $200,000 and less; 
and 3d, those of capitals over $200,000. It is this latter class only 
that are affected by the new law, which was passed seemingly for 
their especial benefit and exclusive profit and enjoyment. The capi- 
tals and circulations of these three classes of banks, at the report of 
Nov., 1847, was as follows : 

Circulation p. c 
CftpiUiL CircuUtioii. ofcaplt«L 

City Chartered $16.998,200 5.650.360 33 

County and under 1-200,000... 6,263,660 6.413.411 103 

" over " .. 6.679,600 4,863,147 74 



Total chartered banks $29,941,460 16,926,918 

This inequality of circulation is the result of legislation. The per- 
mission to allow country banks to redeem their notes in the city at a 
discniint, as we have said, enables them to usurp the place of the 
city notes at the expense of the people. 

The banks with capital over $200,000 are 19 in number and their 
aggres^nte circulation, authorized by act of IS37, being $5,125,000, 
by new law $6,679,600, and the actual circulation $4,863,137, keep 
their limits full. 

These banks can keep out in " fair weather " more than the allow- 
ance by the law of 1847, which was designed to prevent so great an 
^expansion as would lead to revulsion. The new law removes the 
restriction, and permits an increase of 25 per cent. 

The new state constitution, however, makes it the duty of the 
legislature to require " ample security " for the redemption of these 
notes, and the legislature perfumu this duty in the followiog 
dause : — 

** It shall be the duty of the Comptroller to require, in addition to the con- 

tribation now made to the t^afety Fund, of ail banks asking fur or receiving 

«Df bilh oraoteB under and by the provision of thin act, bejood what tbey 

are nut homed to iBBue by the act of Iq37, au\p\« t^contii^vcL meofdaiiM 

utkle Q, sect. 6, of the Conalitulkm of the SxaJUa.'' 
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The responsibility is thus turned over to the comptroller ; and 
the question turns upon what is ** ample security." In a circular 
under date of May 2d, that officer acknowledges the vagueness of 
the requirement, but very properly says that the legislature specified 
what was meant by '* ample security " in its requirements of the free 
banks. He therefore requires that when a chartered bank wishes 
an increase under the law, it dhall deposite with him the same secu- 
rities as are required by the new law in relation to free banks, viz : 
an equal amount of New- York 6 per cent, stocks, or one-half 7 per 
cent, mortgages on unincumbered real estate of not more than two- 
fifths of its value, exclusive of buildings. This is very just and 
proper ; and in order to distinguish which bills of the bank are to be 
redeemed by these stocks, he requires that a particular plate shall be 
prepared for the new bills. Each bank will then have two descrip- 
tions of isHues, one secured and the other not, as thus : the Roches- 
ter City Bank, as an instance, is, by the law of 1837, allowed to is- 
sue $oOO,000, and it has that amount out ; the new law allows an in- 
crease to $400,000 ; should it issue these, it must buy stocks and 
pledge with the comptroller ; it will then get $100,000 of a new 
plate, and when it fails, $300,000 of old issues will probably not be 
paid at all, and the new issues will alone depend upon the securities. 
Bui another difficulty arises ; the safety fund charters contain the 
following clause : 

** The said corporatioD shall not, directly or indirectly, deal or trade, in 
buying or selling any goods, wares, merchandise or commodities whatso- 
ever, or in buying or selling any stotk created under any act of the United 
States, or any particular state unless in selling the same, when truly 
pledged by way of security, for debts due to said corporation." 

It is a difficult matter for a bank to <' buy stock " to pledge with the 
comptroller for issues, without infringing this charter clause. The 
comptroller, however, thinks there will be no difficulty, inasmuch as 
that he supposes it never could have been the intention to prevent them 
from buying stock to secure their issues, and that if it did, the law 
of 1848 must be supposed to have modified the charter in that re- 
spect. This reasoning is very loose. When the charters were 
granted, no idea of securing issues with stocks was ever broached ; 
consequently no ''intention'* could have had any relation to it. The 
law of 1848 does not specify any securities. The comptroller very 
justly, we think, infers a description of security from another law, 
but that inference does not nullify a charter enactment. The just 
conclusion is, that the law of 1848 is a nullity ; it is utterly inopera- 
tive. The Constitution forbids further issues without ** ample se- 
curity.*' Acts of the legislature fully establish what ample security 
is, and the charters of the banks restrain them from giving that se- 
curity ; hence the new law is a dead letter, a bungling abortion of 
knavish speculators and stupid lawyers. 

It has thus become, in a manner, a fixed principle of New- York 
legislation, that paper money must represent actual property, dollar 
for dollar. Behind each paper dollar issued must exist such sound 
property as will, beyond doubt, realize thie «^\e \o i»\is\ >Xsift y^*^^" 

▼OL. fI.»Ml IT. % 
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ise on the face of a note the moment a banker fails to do so. This 
principle will ultimately be adopted in all the states, as has been the 
case in New-York. However, a severe contest will be carried on 
by the chartered bankd to deceive the people and pervert the laws. 
It is, therefore, of the greatest importance that the matter should he 
fully and generally understood. The whole law, numbering 33 sec- 
tions, embraces two systems : one of which, based on sound princi- 
ples, is embraced in the Brst 14 sections of the act. The basis of 
this system is contained in the 2d and 3d sections, which we tran- 
scribe in full. I 

** Sec. 2. Whenever any person, or association of persons, formed for 
the purpose of banking, under the provisioos of this act, shall lawfully 
transfer to the comptroller any portion of the public stock, issued or to be 
issuHd, by this state, such person, or associatioo of persons, shall be en- 
titled to receive from the comptroller an equal amount of such circulating 
notes of different denominations, registered and countersigned." 

* Sec 3. Such person, or association of persons, are hereby authorised, 
after having executed and signed such circulating notes in the manner re- 
quired by law to make them obligatory promissory notes, pnyalile on de- 
mand, at the place of business^ within this state, of such person or associa- 
tion, to loan and circulate the same as moneif^ &c. 

t 

The 7th section provided, that instead of making the whole depo- 
site in stocks, one-half might be in six per cent, mortgages upon pro- 
ductive real estate, worth double the amount of the mortgage. The 
banker was to receive the interest upon these securities as long as 
his bills were in good credit, and fully covered by the securities. 
When the securities diminished in value, the interest was to be re- 
tained by the comptroller, or the banker required to surrender a part 
of his bills, or to deposite more stock. This was a sound principle. 

We have said that two powerful classes were excited by this law 
project ; of one, the chartered banks, we have already spoken ; the 
other was composed of the speculators. It is known that land specu- 
lations had run to an extraordinary extent in the few years preceding 
the revulsion of 1837, and that vast quantities of real estate and worth- 
less mortgages were held at high prices by perscms who sought some 
means of realising. This banking law was fastened upon as that 
means, and the door thrown open to ceaseless frauds by giving 
greater latitude to the provision. The 15th section of the law pro- 
vides as follows : 

"Skc 15. A.ny number of persons may associate to establish offices of 
discount, deposit and circulation, upon the terms and conditions, and sub- 
ject to the liabilities prescribed in this act ; but the aggregate amount of the 
capital stork of such association shall not be less than $100,000.*' 

The phraseology of the first section was, "persons or associa- 
tion of persons," and those sections specified only the manner in 
which the notes were to be secured : to be payable at the place of 
business, and ^* loaned** as money. Commencing with the 15th sec- 
tion, the phraseology is " company," *• association," and " |)ersons." 
The liberty to form capitals applied lo associations only, and not to 
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the individual banker. By tliis means the most absuri) speculaiionB 
were en gendered. Holders of sliam morignges associated, valued 
each others property, deported certificates, and became a '' bank," 
On the credit or being thus an esiablishcid bank, they were enabled 
tt> purchase ihe slocks of the western states — these being pressed 
upon the market. These, stocks were deponited with the comptrol- 
ler, and the tills he issued upon them were often the only real money 
of the coocern. 

As an iiidicaliou of the mania which resulted from these provi- 
eions, we mny stale, that oi hundreds of banks projected, sixteen 
only proposed capital, the aggregate of which was 9487,680.000. 

It is evident from this fact, that " small ideas " were not prevalent 
in the coiiimuniiy on the subject of banking at that time, and that 
experienced bankers and old merchants were those who headed the 
delusion. The practical part was, however, for holders of real es- 
tate unavailable from the bursting of the great speculations of re- 
cent years, to turn that property into bank shares, and thence into 
money. This was the basis of the movement, Of all the nbove 
banks, the Mechanics' Association and the American ICxchange 
Bnnk alone remain. The proceedings of the remainder were as 
ridiculous ns their pretensions were preposterous, 

This working of (he law induced, in 1^40, an amendment, mak- 
ing New-York stock equal to 5 per cent., alone receivable ns se- 
curities, and bonds and mortgages (or an amount not exceeding one- 
half of the whole amount of securities, and to an extent not greater 
than one-hnir the value of the land. This, by a new law, passed 
April, ISl?, has again been restricted, and the stocks must now be 
equal to a New- York six per cent, stock, not lu be taken over par, or 
«t more than the market value, and the bonds and mortgages in 
■mounts not greater than f 5,000 each, bearing 7 per cent, interest, 
lad to an extent not greater than two-hflhs the value of the unin- 
cumbered land, exclusive of buildings. This regulation doubtlese 
increases the eecutity of the bill-holder, while it at the same lime 
restrains the movements of the hankers These restraints could 
not, however, have paused, were it not for the desire of the char- 
tered banking interest tu oppress the new system; but, by a happy 
retribution, they have in some degree fallen into the pit Ihemselvea, 
inasmuch as the comptroller has, as above described, 'ruled that un- 
der existing laws, if the chartered batiks wish to extend their circu- 
lation, they must comply with the same lerma of security for hills. 

In the working of the free banking law thus far, it would appear 
that 139 banks have been Parted under it Of these, 8 '^ are in 
operation ; 21 have been closed by their proprietors, without loss to 
the bill holders, and 30 have been closed by the comptroller. Of 
these, 25 have been settled at 7G per cent, average. 

It appears that the radical errors that have been discovered in the 
working nl the law, are, 1st, thai the securities were not reairicted 
to the stocks of this st ile, or the Unit>-d States; 2d, thai a siifR- 
cient m.irgin was not olloweii for a time o( ^\esa,uifc,'«\w:^v -iiioM^ 
the securities would require to be sold, \usVtaA o^ ^\t\ti^ i<J\»x ^«^ 




ituttdr. ii«> nore iImb #90 olT biib oi^lrt to be deliTered for SlOO of 
$ltfck. CkL la uktBij: HMrtiemges^ power ought to be by law con- 
tkn«<i tt{K>Q ibe ofioer to foreclose and sell on the spot, with re- 
KOiH»e to chancerj. 4tb. Mortgages should be in small sums, 
CttftdAlv brought within the means of capitalists ; and 5lh, the re- 
ifcwptJtoii should be rigidlj enforced at the actual place of business. 
Under this law, howeTer, the whole operation has run into 
Mt abu$e of another nature. By its means, individuals obtain an 
UKome by borrowing of the public, not paying an interest for that 
which they borrow, but charging the public an interest. Thus, 
aft indiYidual with a small capital — say $5,000 or $10,000 — 
Mirchases therewith stock, and deposits it with the comptroller, who 
iMttos an equal amount of circulating bills. These bills are dis- 
bursed in the purchase of more stock, and the operation repeated 
ualil there are some fifty to sixty thousand dollars deposited, and 
aa equal amount of bills in circulation as money. These latter are 
suffered to circulate at a discount, and are redeemed by the promts- 
sor or his agent, at J a f per cent, discount. The profits of this re- 
demption pay the whole cost of the operation, and leave the pro- 
prietor in the full enjoyment of $70,000 of New- York six per cent 
«lock,or $-1,200 per annum. The manner in which banks are got 
up ia fully elucidated in the detailed statement of the affairs of the 
0«tt Bank, investigated by the comptroller. Mr. L. F. Tiffany is 
tht owner, having purchased the concern, that is, the state stock 
ilMlg^ wiih the comptroller, and fixtures^ of Mr. Pratt, in April 
Uift The whole means of the bank are as follows : 

C)if«ldL Appropriated. 

OtHMMtiux ^^ the iiol«» ttf L. F. Tiffany's note $20,000 00 

t-r. im»»y #80.000 00 " *' 6,454 45 

H^io^Kxi t>vvtiv«dMKiua..., 49.995 00 In Patchin Bank 11,788 73 

«* v/ :ita&e o«*' N. York 80.680 98 New-York State Bank 50,000 00 

^a UMjbviduiU»««.. 17.372 98 Other accounts 16,382 76 

BankNotes. 2,940 06 

Specie 474 30 

1 — 

1V|«| iMMMft. 1108,048 86 1108,048 86 

k^ additk^i 10 the aboTe» $26,454 45, Mr. Tiffany is endorser on 
^ ikol^ ^>f Utj^fv Randall for tl,500. The result is, that this banker 
Immi v^^Ks't^ a R^us of credits, out of which he has obtained 
#^ |v^4 k^ UH>f^ than the amount of his own note, which constitutes 
\W \Mi'H<i) <j^* the bank ! $474 specie to meet $49,995 circulation, 
W^m \vK» t\^ \ \ The commissioner attempts to explain why Mr. 
|[SiM> M« a balance of $11,000 remain with the Fatcbin Bank, 
^ «^,v^ uv4h«i^ ^if $50,000 with the State Bank. The probability 
D^ ^4 (u.^lv'^ of that sum bein^ due prom the State Bank, it is ac- 
Vi|#M> vtMV v%' <M \H4icem. It is probable that the bank advanced 
^«|^H^K U' l\K(^t» with the comptroller for the $49,000 of circula- 
^^ «h4 \'I \Hmf»i^ $50,000 18 turned over to it out of other 

^%^l «yM^ M f««iilu it tbe legialatioo in Ohio upon this subject 
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The Ohio bank law of 1845 authorizes 75 banks, of which nine 
were old bauks, including the bank of Wooster, recently exploded. 
It therefore authorized 63 new banks with aggregate capitals^ of 
$6,150,000, and circulation, 812,291,000. The 75 banks author- 
ized, have two modes of organization laid before them ; viz., as 
branches of " a State Bank of Ohio," or as *' Independent banking , 
companies," on a plan something similar to that of the free law of 
New-York ; a common provision which applies to both plans is, that 
before commencing business, 30 per cent, of the capital shall be 
paid in, in specie or specie funds; one-half, or 15 per cent, in 
** gold and silver coin ;" and moreover, it is provided that this 15 
per cent, of gold and silver coin " shall at all times be on hand." 
If the ratio of 15 per cent, shall be diminished, the bank to cease 
doing business, except to purchase sight bills of exchange until it is 
made good. This keeping of 15 per cent, of specie on hand has 
been tried in New-York, in Alabama, and elsewhere, and its gross 
absurdity always made manifest. Of what use is it that a bank has 
the gold and silver, if the law forbids it to part with it ? To com- 
ply with the terms of the law, the bank must have at least 30 per 
cent, in specie, 15 per cent, for use, and 15 per cent to keep ac- 
cording to law. The 56th section, however, removes the difficulty 
entirely, as follows : 

** Sec. 56. Actual deposits with any solvent bank or banker, of established 
credit in the cities of New- York, Boston, Philadelphia or Baltimore, sub- 
ject to be drawn against at sight, in gold and silver coin, shall be deemed 
equivalent to gold and silver coin whenever used in this act." 

Hence, if a bank pays out its notes for a draft on either of these 
cities, that draft is gold and silver coiri Thus, if the circulation is 
(90,000, and the specie reserved is reduced to $10,800, the bank 
has only to pay out its notes for a New- York draft of $5,000, that 
draft being gold and silver coin within the meaning of the act, it 
will have $15,800, or 16 per cent, on hand, and its quota more than 
restored. On this basis, when seven banks were formed, inicndiog 
to do business as branches of the ^' State Bank of Ohio," they were 
to organize, and each to appoint one person to be a member of a 
" board of control." This *' board of control" locates itself at Co- 
lumbus, elects a President, and becomes incorporated as the State 
Bank of Ohio. The members fix their own salaries, each repre- 
senting one branch, and having a vote for every $50,000 his branch 
has in circulation. The basis of representation are, therefore, the 
promises of his constituents ; the more they promise the more power 
has he. This board is empowered to investigate and examine all 
the branches, reduce the circulation, if necessary, &c. Now the 
place of each member is dependent upon the bank that appoints 
and pays him. Yet this appointed and paid servant is constituted 
a supervisor over his employer who pays him. It may well be sup- 
posed what kind of a board of control that is which is dependent 
for its existence upon those whom they are to control. It must re- 
solve itself, as was probably intended, inlo ^ m^t^ ^\^%«.^~-vx-v« 
committee, to cheat the public by Bland\n|^ \ieV««iMk 
bMoks which emplay tbe '' hwKtd, of control.** 
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This "board' of control" is to furnisli the circulation when 10 
per cent, of the required amount shall be deposite^d in money or 
stocks. Here again money means *' Eastern kites." If a bank 
wants $10,000 circulation, it sends the requisition to its agent, ac- 
companied by a draft on New- York for $1,000. This by the law 
is " gold and silver coin on hand." If the board of control have not 
sense to see it in that light, the banks will appoint those that have 
in their places. 

The stockholders of these banks are not to borrow more than one- 
third of the capital directly, and one-sixth as endorsers, making 
one-half. That is, two stockholders owning $3,000 each, may have 
a discount of $1,000 as makers each, and $1,000 more betweea 
them as mutual endorsers. This is indeed an improvement, because 
some directors have been known to borrow more than the whole. 

The affairs of the Bank of Wooster, recently failed, afford a good 
illustration of the manner of organizing these concerns. Mr. J. S. 
Lake was formerly canal commissioner, and became the largest 
stockholder in the Bank of Wooster, an institution never in good 
repute, and which was on the point of failing three years ago. to- 
gether with the Norwalk and Sandusky banks, in connection with 
the exploded bubble, cnlled tho Bank of St. Clair, Michigan. The 
capital of the Wooster Bank was $249,450 ; of that there stood in 
Mr. Lake's name f 171,900. Mr. Lake then moved to New-York, 
and commenced business as a broker, under the firm of J. S. Lake 
^ Co., in Wall-street. The Co. was his son-in-law, O. Klemm, 
who was doing business in Cleveland, under the firm of O. Klemm 
& Co., the Co. being J. S. Lake, in New- York. Klemm was also 
cashier of the bank. These gentlemen performed all the business of 
the bank, that is to say, Mr. Klemm purchased with its means east- 
ern drafts, and sent them to Lake for collection. Lake making his 
returns occasionally, the other directors knowing but little of the 
transactions. The amount of funds in the hands of these gentlemen 
were as follows : 

Bills of exchange, with J. S. Lake &.Co $89,759 

" " O. Klemm & Lake 50,428 

State stocks, with O. Klemm & Lake 57,665 

Otherassets •' * ** 342,188 

Total with Lake & Co $540,000 

In bank, specie and notes of other banks $92,560 

RealestaU' 19,244 

Total in Bank 116,925 $228,729 



Total assets $768,729 

Circnlatiou $462,228 

Deppsita 30,175 $492,403 

Capital, &c : $276,326 

With this large amount of the means derived from the Wooster 
Bank, Lake & Co. speculated in produce, on which they acknow- 
ledge a loss of $150,000, and they started three other Ohio banks, 
besides buying the Mineral Bank of Maryland and a bank in Tezms, 
Tho last retoros of the three Ohio banks, were as follows : 
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Diiteounts. Specie. Cireolation. Depoiits. 

Cmial Bank, Cleveland $76,512 15,026 51,678 40,439 

Bank of Akron 247,238 63,373 200.000 56,526 

Toledo 322,506 65.741 222.500 59,961 



•I 



Total $646,256 144,140 474,178 156,926 

The Canal Bank is an independent bank, and the other two are 
branches of the State Bank. The law of Ohio requiring the inde- 
pendent banks to deposit with the state treasurer stocks to cover 
the circulation, and the law calling eastern paper gold and silver, the 
specie in these returns probably means Lake's paper ; we now ob- 
serve that the foundation of the whole is $171,900 of stock owned 
by Lake in the Wooster Bank. It is possible that not a cent of 
money was ever paid at all, but stock notes given. The Bank of 
Wooster borrowed, it appears, of the public, mostly of poor |>eople, 
on stnall bills, $492,403, and Lake &; Co. held $540,000 of this 
money, borrowed of the farmers, through the agency of a bank, or 
they had |f369,000 out of the bank more than they professed to have 
put into it. Included in this $540,000 was $67,665 Ohio state 
stock. This was depo::ited with the state treasurer, as a basis for 
the Canal Bank of Cleveland, and $51,678 more notes issued to the 
public for it. With the other funds the Aklron branch and the 
Toledo branch were started, and $422,500 more notes issued to the 
public, besides the issues of the Texas and Mineral Bank. Here, 
then. Like & Co. had borrowed of the public on small notes through 
f »ur bnrikiiig inachiuiisi, one laying the foundation of the other, 
$936,39 :<. For these issues they obtained lar^e quantities of pro- 
duce of tlie farmers, on which they met with disastrous losses, and 
the notes cannot now be redeemed. We have thus entered into de- 
tails in order to illustrate the whole operation of this bubble banking. 

Now, there is nothing whatever in this Ohio State Bank system 
to prevent the enactment of the same scenes which in 18«^'39 
were presented under the wild-cat system of Michigan. It is the 
most absurd piece of charlatanry with which a community were ever 
insulted. A bank may go into operation on $30,000 of ** kites," 
with a nominal capital not less than $100,000, and when 60 per 
cent, is paid in the " board of control," its own paid agent may re- 
lease it from paying in the remainder. It may then proceed to push 
out its promises to any extent, and in active competition with other 
issues. There are now ^ve of these banks otcntd by one money 
broker in Wall-street, New- York. 

This State Bank is composed of branches, the progress o( which 
has been as follows: 

OHIO STATE BANK. 

No. brsDctaes. Capital. Circulation. Sp«ci«. Loana. 

Teh. 1816 IG 998,:t74 l,38a,0(>f> 470.64*i 2.000.464 

Mav. 1 ?.'Ul lit 908.374 1 ,822.l3o « lK.04f) 2.4*23,779 

Nov. in4r» 17 1.49fi.7.^)7 2,r).'i.5.346 8lf>.820 3.254,146 

May. IK 17 22 2,070.743 ..3,678,981 1.080.467 4.812.772 

Wot. 1847 28 2.657.567 4,674,075 1.522.9U2 5.717.251 

Aug. 1848 37.... .3,302 090 5,633,322 1,994,9:i7 'I^^V,^^^ 

The " bowrd of control" or " Sute BmV,'' *\\ «TO 
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composed of 37 delegates sitting at Columbus, each appointed and 
paid by the bank he ** controh;" and the less he '' controls" theni 
the greater number of votes he has. For instance, the Akron bank, 
in Feb., 1846, circulated $22;306 notes, and its delegate had one 
vote. Under the operations of Lake d& Co. the bank raised its 
issues to S200,000, Feb., 1848, and the same delegate had, in con- 
sequence, four votes. This increase of his influence at the board did 
not induce him to ** control" the source whence it issued. Such i» 
the bubble which has been supposed a check upon banking abuse 
in Ohio. 

All these operations are called *^ furnishing a currency/' and 
in some quarters the practice is defended on the ground that it 
is ** free trade in banking/' and that legislative interference will not 
remedy the matter. Now, the general principle so advanced b a 
correct one, viz. : that these things should be left to regulate them- 
selves. But the application of the principle in relation to these 
banks is unsound,^ inasmuch as that they have their origin in ** re- 
gulation." The state undertakes to endorse, as circulating money, 
the promises of an individual who will deposit stock with the comp- 
troller. This elevates the character of, and gives currency to, the 
promises of an individual who, left entirely to himself to be " regu- 
lated" by the '* laws of trade," could obtain no general circulation 
for his promises any more than the possessor of any other property. 
These promises are then used solely and simply for the use and be- 
hoof of the individual at the expense of the public. This is not free 
trade in banking ; it is simply giving an annuity to an individual. 
The laws of nature and of trade are those only which should be 
trusted with the ** furnishing of a currency." Mankind, by a com- 
mon consent, have adopted gold and silver as currency. By a sin- 
ffutarly wise provision of Providence, the quantity of these metals 
furnished from the mine, being governed by the value of lab6r, keeps 
pace precisely with the wants of the world. Each nation obtains its 
share according to the enterprise and industry of its citizens. The 
quantity brought into a nation by its industry and commerce, always 
suffices for its wants, and its government affixes simply a stamp upon 
it to designate the .uniform quantity of the metals in each piece. 
Having done this, "the currency is furnished." The wants of 
commerce are then supplied by the notes and bills of individuals in 
good credit, based on actual transactions, circulating within the im- 
mediate sphere of the transactions on which they are based, and 
within which the makers of the notes and bills are generally person- 
ally known to those who are called upon to take them. These bills 
and notes constitute the real currency of commerce, and should be 
left entirely free. The state legislature then, in their wisdom, un- 
dertake to create another species of currency, having no relation to 
trade, not being the result of industry, and in no way forwarding the 
general welfare. This they do, by authorizing an individual to buy 
stock for his own emolument and enjoyment, on the credit of false 
moneys issued by him, and to which the state fixes the stamp of 
Je^aJitj, in order to give them a currency they would other wise no 
poffaess. 
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irt. II.— SUGAR HANUPACTORE. 

MEANS RESORTED TO TO EXTRACT THE JUICE PROM THE CANE.— SUGAR- 
MIL L.^-QUANTITY OP JUICE OBTAINED UNCERTAIN. HYDRAULIC 

PRESS. SLICING AND DRYING OP THE CANES. MICHIEL's PRO- 
CESS. RESULTS OBTAINED BY MILL INCREASED BY CARE AND AT- 
TENTION. PIVE-ROLLER MILLS. POUR-ROLLER MILLS. WANT OP 

ECONOMY IN THE EMPLOYMENT OP MEGASS AS PUEL. MOTIVE 

POWERS APPLIED TO SUGAR-MILLS. DEPECTIVB CANE-JUICE. ITS 

IMPERFECTIONS. PILTRATION.* 

The period of the year has arrived when the canes are to be cut, 
and their saccharine fluid expressed, that it may be converted into 
sugar. The preceding efforts of the planter are now to be tested ; 
they are about to assume that form by which their value is to be es- 
timated, and on the quantity and <yiality of which his profit or loss 
for the year will depend. 

That it is the interest of the planter to obtain the largest possible 
amount of sugar from the canes appears to be so obvious, that we 
can scarcely suppose that a doubt could be expressed respecting it. 

But does the planter of the present day so consider itt Does he 
believe that the object for which the canes have been cultivated at 
so enormous an expense, is that of obtaining sugar from them ex- 
clusively ?— or has he overcome so many difficulties in bringing them 
to maturity, that he may employ them for soma other and ulterior 
purpose ? These questions will be answered presently. 

1 must, however, at once declare that his sole consideration, af^er 
having obtained the canes in the most perfect condition that cir- 
cumstances have permitted, ought to be the means to which he 
should resort for extracting their saccharine constituents in the 
greatest abundance, and in the greatest purity. 

The fluid contents of a cane form 90 per cent in weight of the 
entire structure of the stem ; they consist of water, holding in so- 
lution a large quantity of crystallizable sugar, and a small amount 
of other substances, the presence of which would prove highly in- 
jurious if not removed shortly afler the vitality of the plant has 
ceased. The remaining ten parts constitute the woody tissues of this 
portion of the plant. 

It has likewise been shown, that it is highly probable, if not cer- 
tain, that during the life of the cane the various substances which 
enter into the composition of its juice are never found mingled to- 
gether, but that sugar and water alone form the contents of the cells, 
whilst the others are found in solution in the sap vessels exclu- 
sively. 

The .anatomy of the sugar-cane teaches us, that to obtain these 
two fluids separately, is altogether imptac\.\c^>D\^\ Xk^s^i^Jsv^^sa^^^ 

# Cootiiuied from A«ga«t tnd OttpMaaMK "Rqa. 
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may inquire whether the whole of the sugar can or cannot be ob- 
tained in a state* more or less free from an admixture with the other 
substances, by means which are applicable to the manufactory, as 
we have seen that it can be effected in the laboratory of the 
chemist 

The means at present resorted to, or which have been proposed 
for adoption, to extract the saccharine matter from the cane, are the 
following : — 

ist. The Sugar Mill This is the mode universally employed in 
all the colonies for extracting the saccharine constituents of the 
cane. The construction of the mill is too well known to require 
description.^ It may be sufficient to say, that it consists essentially 
of three rollers, which are placed sometimes in a horizontal, and 
sometimes in a vertical direction. 

The canes are submitted to the action of these rollers ; and, in 
consequence of the great pressure and squeezing which they un- 
dergo, the whole of their tissues are completely broken up and lar 
cerated. The degree of pressure is always so managed, however, 
that each cane shall, as far as possible, be drawn from between the 
rollers, preserving its entire length, so that it may the better serve 
the purpose for which it is ultimately destined, namely, that of fuel, 
by the exclusive means of which the sugar of the following year is 
to be manufactured. 

Cane-juice, thus obtained, must necessarily be a very heteroge- 
neous fluid, comprising not merely a varying amount of all the solu- 
ble substances which enter into the formation of the plant, but also 
of much solid and insoluble matter likewise. The latter consists, 
for the most part, of cellulose and wt)ody fibre, of earthly particles 
which have adherea to the cane, of green coloring matter, d&c, and 
which are easily separable by filtration. 

We possess no information by which we can ascertain the precise 
amount of the fluid thus obtained fi-om 100 lbs. of canes in the 
British sugar-growing colonies. I have questioned many planters 
upon the subject, but always without success ; and my own obser- 
vations have been too limited in their extent to deserve much weight 
as an authority. 

Fortunately, we have other sources of information which, by ena- 
bling us to learn the results obtained in foreign but neighboring 
colonies, furnish us with data for arriving at a knowledge of those 
obtained in our own. 

Three or four years ago, M. Duprez, pharmacien in the French 
marine, was sent by his government on a special mission to Guada- 
loupe, for the purpose of making a series of experiments on the 
composition of the sugar-cane. This gentleman, attaching a just 
importance to the quantity of cane-juice which is ordinarily obtained 
firom the canes, details a number of experiments which he performed 
on this point on various estates throughout the islancf. The weight 
of canes in each trial varied from 200 lbs. to 12,0()0 lbs., and the 
average amount of juice furnished by 100 lbs., crushed in thp dif- 
fereni mills, was as follows : — 
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1. By miUf hayini; horizontal rollers ; the motive power 

* notstated, 61*2 lbs. 

2. By mills ; motive power, steam, 60-9 

3. By mills ; motive powers, wind and steam, 59*3 

4. By mills having vertical rollers, 59*2 

5. By mills; motive power, cattle, 58*5 

6. By mills; motive powers, wind, 56*4 

He further states, that although the quantity of cane-juice varied 
68*5 to 54 per cent., the average of his experiments was 56 per 
cent. only. 

M. Avequin gives 50 per cent, as a general average of the juice 
expressed from canes in Louisiana, while M. Senez states that he 
only obtained 36 per cent, of cane-juice, by means of a mill worked 
by steam. M. Paul Daubr^e, in a pamphlet, the translation of 
which, by Mr. Thompson, of Jamaica, is, I believe, generally known 
among planters, considers 50 per cent, as a full average expressed 
by the uillls throughout the Island of IVfartinque. The lowest 
amount that my own observation in the West Indies permits me to 
give, is 47 per cent., and the highest, 61 per cent. ; but, as I have 
just mentioned, it has been too limited to be offered as an authority. 
In the Island of Madeira, 1 obtained at two different times by the 
same mill, and from canes of similar character and quality, 47*5 and 
70*2 per cent, of juice. The mill was a small one, made at Aber* 
deen about two years previously, on the ordinary principle, with 
horizontal rollers, and the motive power was cattle. During the ex- 
periment, which furnished the last and largest result, the rollers 
were braced more than usually tight, and the number of canes in- 
troduced at a time were five or six, being the utmost that the strength 
of the cattle would admit of. The canes were squeezed once only ; 
indeed, the megass was too much lacerated to admit of its being 
passed between the rollers a second time with advantage. 

There is a considerable difference, as we may perceive, in the re- 
sults given above, but this difference does not excite so much sur- 
prise as the comparatively small proportions of cane-juice, which, 
appear to be obtained as a general average in those countries in 
which this matter has been investigated. 

How far these results correspond with those which would be ob- 
tained by a general and strict inquiry being established throughout 
the British colonies, it would be idle even to surmise ; but there is 
every reason to believe, that the comparison would prove an unfa- 
vorable one to the latter. Many reasons lead me to believe : — 1. Be- 
cause we can scarcely expect to find superiority, or even equality, 
where no attempts have been made to obtain it. 2. That when we 
are ignorant that a deficiency exists, little pains will be bestowed to 
correct it. 3. When, from the force of circumstances, more atten- 
tion is paid to the obtaining of an abundant supply of megass, to 
serve as fuel for the concentration of the cane-juice of the following ' 
year, than I, at least, have ever seen evinced for obtaining a full and 
adequate supply of juice for the present. 

Let it not be supposed from the above remarks, tihal 1 c,«ca\^«i. 
that the French planter possesses a mote extended )uMQi«i\KA45^ ^iVv^ 
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irt« grreater acquirements, or more industry than his English am' 
/irtrt, I should be sadly unjust towards my countrymen by such 
an insinuation. I have had opportunities of appreciating the quali- 
ties of both, and unhesitatingly acknowledge, as a general rule, that 
both a;s agriculturists and sugar-boilers, the latter are superior. But 
this admission does not invalidate what I have just stated ; for, at- 
tention having'been drawn to this subject in the French colonies in 
1 very remarkable degree, it has received far more consideratioif 
there than it has in our own possessions. 

The due and efficient expression of the juice from the cane is a 
subject of the very highest importance, for it is evident, that upon 
this cause alone may depend the fortune or the ruin of a proprietor 
of a sugar plantation. 

2. The hydraulic press has been proposed as a substitute for the 
mill, and as a better means of expressing the' cane-juice. It has 
been itroduced into Jamaica and St. Vincents, but with what suc- 
cess I am unacquainted. I know not whether it has ever been sub- 
mitted to a fair trial, and the results obtained by it compared with 
those obtained by the mill. 

Unfortunately, there is no organised system as yet established 
among the colonies, by which the knowledge and experience of one 
may be diffused among the many. From the want of the means of 
reciprocal communication, repeated and well ascertained failures of 
a scheme, which have caused its rejection in one colony, do not pre- 
Tent frequent and renewed trials of it in others. Or, if it has proved 
successful, ignorance of its success, aided most probably by a scep- 
tif isin which has been rendered obstinate from witnessing repeated 
fidlures, causes a long period to elapse before its reception becomes 
f«^nera). Thus it may have been with the hydraulic press. May 
IK4 ii5 more general employment have aborted for some similar 

«t It was proposed a few years ago to cut the canes into thin 
«ii<HMt. which were ^o be dried, either in the sun or by means of ar- 
tlA^'^ial heat, and then forwarded to Europe for the purposes of manu- 
AK^IUft', This scheme was tried in Guadaloupe, and, as might be 
ima^iii^^, failed. Decomposition of the canes commenced on board 
alkipw and on arrjval in France, the whole of their sugar was de- 
»lf\\vtHt. Moreover, if they had arrived in a perfectly sound state, 
th^ U\Hiblo and expense attending the operation of slicing and dry- 
m^, coupled with the additional freight, render it questionable 
M^hothor the scheme would have been remunerative. 

4 A few months ago, a patent was taken out for the French and 
Krut^h o\4ouies, by M. Michiel, for extracting the sugar from the 
\^a(u^ bv Hu entirely new process. It consists in cutting the canes 
iMU^ vNticuidy thin slices, and then submitting them to the action 
\4^ « mixture of lime and water, which, it is presumed, will coagu- 
tel^« Aud lender insoluble the whole of their nitrogenized consti- 
t^ltlU* ; thu^ nermitting the extraction of the whole of the sugar 
wi^)^ ih^ M^uble salts by means of water. 

Wffp |In« iMtioeM 18 practicable as its admirers seem to think, it 
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ought, anquestionably, to be universally adopted ; for I believe that 
were it skilfully carried out, almost the whole of the saccharine 
matter in the cane would to a certainty be extracted. It remains, 
however, to be seen whether it is really so practicable, or whether 
its application will be sufficiently cheap. I much fear that the cir- 
cular knives, by which the canes are to be sliced, if we may judge 
from what occurs in the slicing of the beet-root, will be subject to 
(^ntinual derangement, and their edges blunted by the silicious 
coating of the cane. It may be doubted whether the operation will 
prove a sufficiently speedy one to admit of its adoption on large es- 
tates. The amount of evaporation demanded would also be great. 
This, it is true, may be obviated by placing the canes thus sliced, in 
a succession of boxes having perforated bottoms, and placed one 
over the other in such a manner, that boiling water poured into the 
upper one will gradually percolate through each of the subjacent 
ones, and thus, by robbing the canes successively of the greater por- 
tion of their sugar, the saccharine liquid will become gradually 
more inspissated as it descends, until, when it comes away from the 
lowest bux, it will have assumed the state of a syrup of considera- 
ble density. 

I offer the above remarks, frankly, because I think that this scheme 
presents much that is admirable ; nevertheless, like many others, it 
requires the touchstone of experience. 

After all, it must be admitted, that at the present time, the only 
means which have been sufficiently tested to give us the confidence 
we have a right to demand, for obtaining the saccharine fluid from 
the cane, is the mill. We must, therefore, attempt to the utmost of 
our power to correct, at least in some measure, its present imper- 
fections, or rather the imperfect results obtained by it. 

I have showp that from a more tight bracing of the mill, the 
quantity of cane-juice obtained from 100 lbs. of canes may be aug- 
mented from 48 lbs. to 70 lbs. ; but it is evident, that to effect this 
increase, a corresponding augmentation of the motive power will be 
required. 

Our present inquiry is confined to the means to be adopted to 
render the mills alreaidy erected more effective than they are gene- 
rally found to be. The improvements in their construction, and the 
application of the most advahtageous motive powers, will be con- 
sidered hereafter. 

To render a mill as efficient as possible, the following rules should 
be attended to : — 

1. The rollers should be made to approximate as closely as the 
work which they hitve to perform will admit of In mills, in which 
the rollers observe a vertical direction, the space between the first 
and second should scarcely, if at all, exceed j^ of an inch, whilst a 
distance of ^ of an inch is the most that should be allowed between • 
the second and third. When they are placed horizontally, the up- 

C^r one ought to observe a space of ^ to j- of an inch from the two 
wer. These distances can never, perhaps, be accurately ^ivecv vx 
vrtrj caae, bat the requisite degree of bT%A\ik^ i&m)N^4 i^niv|^ \s^ 
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Strictly attended to. 2. The velocity of the rollers should be ren- 
dered as uniform as possible, not by diminishing the amount of the 
motive power, but by a carefully regulated supply of canes. 3. The 
canes when thrown upon the feeding-board should be upon the same 
plane, and never suffered to cross each other, otherwise the motion 
of the rollers will be checked, and the canes will be submitted to 
unequal pressure. 4. The megass should invariably be repassed be- 
tween the rollers, so as to extract, as much possible, the juice which 
still remains in it. 

When the canes are rich, and their juice of considerable density, 
the megass should be sprinkled with a little water, or, where it is 
practicable, exposed to the action of steam before it is submitted to 
the pressure ; but when the canes are large, green, and watery, this 
may be dispensed with. 

By following the foregoing rules, the quantity of cane-juice may 
be increased, at least, 20 per cent. ; that is, a mill which ordinarily 
gives 50 lbs. of juice for every 100 lbs. of canes which arc crushed 
by it, may, by a little attention, be made to increase the quantity to 
60 lbs. at least, and the one which now produces 60 lbs. may be 
made to yield 70 lbs. from a like quantity. 

This amelioration may be obtained without any additional outlay 
of money ; a little watchfulness on the part of the planter, to see 
that his orders are carried out, being all that is required for its ac- 
complishment. 

There are, unfortunately, many mills, which, either from age, the 
waut of solidity originally, or from a construction altogether iu^per- 
fect, produce even an inferior result to those given above. A com- 
parative amelioration will follow the application of these rules iu all 
casbs ; but the only real amelioration which can be effected in the 
cases alluded to, is the removal of the old mill and the erection of 
a new one. The present, it is true, are not the times when sugar 
properties in the West indies permit an indiscriminate outlay of 
capital for the purchase of new machinery. But it must be remem- 
bered, that the difference between 45 or 50 lbs. and 70 lbs. of juice, 
extracted from equal quantities of canes, indicates a corresponding 
difference in the amount of the crop ; while the annual expense at- 
tending the cultivation of the estate, would be in both cases the 
same. If the erection of another mill be decided upon, we may in- 
quire into the principles that should guide us in its selection. 

One evil attending the mill composed of three horizontal rollers, 
is the • e-absorption of a part of the cane-juice by the squeezed, but 
spongy megass. Another and much greater one, is the loss of power 
caused by the oblique direction of the crushing force, and the inor- 
dinate amount of friction. 

Mills have been within the last few years manufactured with five 
rollers, which are placed with regard to each other, in the same 
manner as are the three rollers in the usual horizontal mills — that is, 
two are placed above and three below. Mills thus constructed, have 
been successfully used in Cuba, Bourbon and the Mauritius, 70 per 
ceat. of juice having been obtained by them at one operation, with- 
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out mach greater laceration of the megass than is usually produced 
by the three-roller mill. But, as might be foreseen, a great objec- 
tion has been raised against them, owing to the very considerable 
increase of motive power which they require. 

Latterly, sugar-mills have been constructed with four rollers, 
which are placed two below, and the other two above, and imme- 
diately over the former. These mills have been greatly extolled, 
producing, as it is said, from 70 to 75 lbs. of juice from 100 lbs. of 
canes, with a motive power little, if any, greater than that which is 
required by an ordinary three-roller mill of equal size. I have not 
seen mills of this construction in operation, but I believe that the 
advantages, which they are said to possess, have not been exag- 
gerated. 

That, by any mechanical means, the whole of the juice will ever 
be extracted from the cane, cannot be expected ; indeed, from ob- 
vious physical causes, this result would be impossible ; but it is cer- 
tain, that the quantity at present obtained, 50 lbs., may very readily 
be increased to 70 or 75 lbs. from 100 lbs. of canes. 

It is evident, that in recommending the effective squeezing of the 
canes, the preservation of the megass has been regarded as a very 
secondary consideration. * 

No doubt it would be exceedingly agreeable were we able to ex- 
tract the entire amount of juice from the canes, and yet find in the 
remaining 10 per cent, of woody fibre, &c., a sufficiency of fuel to 
evaporate an equal amount of cane-juice during the ensuing crop. 
Unfortunately, we cannot have our cake and eat it too. The ques- 
tion to be decided is very simple, namely, whether all our labors 
have been expended in raising canes for fuel, or for the manufacture 
of sugar. 

The absolute quantity of wood contained in the stem of a sugar- 
cane is 10 per cent, of its weight. The only other constituent 
which, when the cane is carefully exsiccated, may likewise serve as 
fuel, is the sugar, and this may be considered as amounting to sev- 
enteen parts per cent. The quantity of water will then be about 
seventy-two parts in one hundred. These proportions are subject 
to variations from many causes ; but they are sufficiently stable to 
illustrate what I wish to point out, namely, that the amount of com- 
bustible substances contained in the cane is to the water as 27 to 72. 

The extent of evaporation that can be effected by the combustion 
of sugar, has not, I believe, been ascertained in this part of the 
world ; it is only in the colonies that the extensive use of this sub- 
stance as an article of fuel is ever heard of Let us, however, sup- 
pose that the mixture of sugar and wood, such as exists in a carefully 
dried cane, equals, in this respect, coal ; and that when it is employed 
in the unskilful and wasteful manner at present practised with the 
megass, it is capable of evaporating five times its weight of water. 
It will follow that the fuel obtained from 100 lbs. of dried canes is 
equal to effect the evaporation of 135 lbs. of water, or in other words, 
that it will be able to inspissate the whole of the cane juice contained 
ia200 lbs. of canes, to the state of a slroug^y ponuX^v^^ t&>)x>^V* 
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Fifty pounds of meffass (if carefully dried and preserved with the 
greatest care) obtained by the expression of an equal weight of juice 
from 100 lbs. of canes, would, by a similar calculation, contain ten 
pounds of wood and {^ of 17 lbs. of sugar = to about 17^ lbs. of fuel, 
capable of evaporating 87^ lbs. of water, or, of reducing to perfect 
dryness, the whole of the juice contained in 121 lbs. of canes. 

Unfortunately, it is found in practice impossible to dry the megass 
in such a manner as to preserve within it the quantity of combustible 
materials given above. For whether it be stacked at once, or be 
previously exposed for some hours to the rays of the sun, fermenta- 
tion of the juice retained in it commences, and the sugar is converted 
into incombustible bodies, as gum, lactic acid, d&c, or, into others, 
which are rapidly evolved, as carbonic acid and alcohol ; so that 
when the time arrives when its use as fuel is required, little more 
remains available for the purpose than the woody fibre ; that is to say, 
that instead of obtaining 17^ of fuel firom canes which have given 
50 parts in 100 of juice, 10 parts only are actually serviceable; and 
the amount of evaporation which could be effected by this quantity, 
would be equal to 50 lbs. of water only 

The planter would appear to be in a great measure aware of this 
fact, by offering as a reason for the imperfect pressure to which he 
submits the canes, the fear of having a larger evaporation to effect 
than his fuel is capable of accomplishing. When he states, how- 
ever, that by imperfect pressure he is thereby obtaining a propor- 
tionately increased supply of fuel for the following year, he is mani- 
festly in error, for the only constituent of the cane on which he can 
rely for that purpose, is the woody fibre, which will be equally 
iibundant to whatever extent the pressure may have been carried. 

To oxomplify the loss which a sugar plantation annually sustains 
from an adherence to this most shamefully extravagant system, I will 
sup|KVj^« that by increased pressure the amount of cane-juice obtained 
is auji^Qiented merely from 50 lbs. to 60 lbs. in every 100 lbs. of 
o«n<^ It is clear that the amount of sugar, molasses, and rum, 
UMist be increased in the same proportion, and, therefore, an estate, 
which i^lherwise would give 200 tons as its annual product of sugar, 
w\Mitd» iVom this cause alone, afford 240 tons. 

LkA us also suppose, that there being no other available fuel at 
hand in place of tlie megass, coals have to be imported from Eug- 
Uud» at an expense of 1/. per ton, and that 240 tons would he 
r^uirtnl to evaporate the requisite quantity of cane-juice to make 
iKt» "t^^iue nuinl>er of tons of sugar ; the price of the coals would rep- 
r««N>ui the f \iH)nse attending the augmentation of the produce. The 
«^g«r w\mld be worth at least 20/. per ton, consequently, the clear 
^u w^HiUI be 800/. less 240/ , or 560/. 

'rht*^ l^iAl, however, would not be confined to the mere increase 
of fUtv tiuis of sugar ; the megass, after due fermentation, would 
(KVttuot^ au aiui>unt of farm-yard manure, which, when thrown upon 
tW ltu*d. w\mld augment the quantity of canes for the ensuing crop, 
'^ liNM» >)i^ |M>r cent, and, in the greater number of colonies, very 
'# im4 iiMiiK 111 Barbadoes, for instance, there are many esUtes that 
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after i good sopplj of manure, readily yield, in favorable seasons, 
Uiree tons of sugar per acre, which, without that assistance, would 
not yield one. 

But, admitting that a planter may not choose to employ his megass 
in that manner, it is still available for the purpose of fuel, for its 
woody tissues remain in all their integrity ; and, probably, by its 
employment, the quantity of coals required would be reduced to less 
than half the quantity given above. 

I cannot, however, leave this subject without again entreating 
every proprietor of sugar estates in the West Indies, lo give it his 
most serious consideration. If, as I believe, the average quantity of 
juice expressed from the canes in those colonies docs not exceed 50 
per cent, and, if by a moderate share of attention, it may be increased 
to 70 per cent, by means already possessed by the great majority of 
estates, it is evident that the augmentation of the produce that would 
follow the adoption of a careful and economical system of expression, 
would be equal to 40 per cent., and that the only additional outlay 
which would accompany it would be the cost of the material employed 
for fuel. If we take 30 tons as the weight of plant canes grown on 
one acre *of land, and if we suppose, that by a judicious pressure, 70 
per cent, of juice has been obtained from them = 21 tons, we shall 
possess nine tons of megass available as a manure. We will also 
admit, that three tons of coals would be required to concentrate this 
quantity of cane-juice to a crystallizable syrup, and that their cost 
would be 3/. This must be placed against the nine tons of manure, 
ihe value of which would be, at least, 4/. lOs., or iOs, per ton ; con- 
sequently, the value of the megass, employed as manure, would be 
60 per cent, greater than it is when used as a material for fuel ; and 
the increased saving to the estate would observe the same propor* 
lion. 

MOTIVE POWERS APPLIED TO SUGAR-MILLS. 

The motive powers attached to the sugar-mills in all the colonies, 
consist of cattle, wind, water and steam. Whatever be the power,, 
it is essential that it should be sufficient for the purposes which it 
has to perform ; and that it should be at all times available. When 
these requisites have been obtained, we may then study, what is 
generally so much talked about in the colonies, economy, a term, 
however, which is often most cgrcgiously misunderstood. 

Caitli>miUs are still very generally seen in many of the colonies. 
The animals usually employed are mules. From their great cost,. 
from the number required to perform the work, from the mortality to 
which they are subject, and from the additional labor which their 
care, food, d&c, entails, this kind of power is very expensive. The 
only advantage that 1 have ever heard attributed to it, is the manure 
which its employment furnishes. Manure must, indeed, be much 
wanted, and its value must be crrcat under such circumstances; for 
the droppings of animals so Icun and ill fed,»as those poor creaturrs- 
too often are, are almost wortliless for such a \)\iTpo&c,W\\\^«^^c^V^ 
better than the herbs that they have fed upon. 

TOL, YL'^NO. If, 3 
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Wind is frequently employed as a motive power, and, in Barbrs« 
docs, it may be said to be almoi^t the only one. It offers, at least 
at first sifrht. ocorioiny as a recommendation, which, without doubt, 
is a very considerable one. The trade-wind, which sweeps across 
the tropical portions of tiie Atlantic Ocean, particularly during the 
period of the year when the sugar crop is going forward, constitutes 
a force sulliciently powerful for the ordinary wants of the mill. But 
even there it does not allo/Tiither lose the character o^ fickleness so 
comnumly attribiited to winds in jjeneral ; so that it not unfrequently 
happens, that ilio crop is retarded until the juice of the canes huH 
much deteriorated, by the setting in of the rains, probal)ly at a period 
unusually early, from the want of a sufficient amount of motive 
power, i think, that wliere this power is used, it ought always to 
be accompanied by u small higli-pressure steam-engine, as an aux- 
iliary when circumstances may require it. 

Water, where it is sufficiently abundant, and where the supply can 
be always depended upon, is, unquestionably, the power best suited 
to the circumstances in which the West Indies are placed. It is as 
economical as wind, it is more powerful as generally applied ; it is 
very manageable, and its force is easily regulated ; and, at the same 
time, it is unaccompanied with the same uncertainty. Unfortu- 
nately, few estates are so situated as to admit of the application of 
this power. 

Steam is a power that is universally applicable, and its employ- 
ment, consequently, is becoming daily more general. Its advantages 
are indisputable ; but it would be impossible to discuss in this place 
a subject so extensive. The steam-engine best suited for the purpose 
'we are inquiring into, is that which is denominated the high-pressure 
engine. As at present constructed, this kind of engine may be used 
without fear of accident. Its cost is small ; it is easily managed and 
kept in repair, and its economy, both in fuel and water, is consider- 
able. 

The juice having been expressed from the canes, its defecation, or, 
as it is usually called, clarification, ought immediately to be pro- 
ceeded with. 

In many colonies this operation is dispensed with. When it is 
performed, the process is as follows : — 

For the most part the cane-juice, as it comes from the mill, is 
received into a cistern capable of holding 500 or 600 gallons or 
more, in which it is permitted to remain until the clarifiers, or one 
of them, is ready to admit it These cisterns, or cold receivers, as 
they are called, are made of copper occasionally, but, generally, they 
are merely wooden boxes, lined with sheet lead. The use is very 
properly becoming less frequent daily. 

Where the cold receiver is not in use, the cane-juice passes from 

the mill directly into one of the clarifiers, which are shallow copper 

pans of a circular form, almost flat, or rather arched slightly upwards 

at bottom, and capable of holding from 250 to 500 gallons eacb. 

Each 18 hung ovtv t separate fireplace, which is supplied with a 
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tlampcr to regulate the combustion of the fuel, or for checking it 
altogctlicr when retiuired. 

When the cl:iritier is nearly filled, heat is appjicd, and on the 
cane-juice attaininir a temperature which varies accordiufr to the 
fancy of the person wiio has char;je of the operation, hut which is 
usually about UO", a pt^rtion of lime is added, either in its caustic 
Mate, or in that of a hydrate, or, as it is called, flaked, l.'sually 
the lime is sl^Juid hy umnius of water, and it is thou made to form u 
milky or creamy-K)okiniT lluid ; hut oecr:sionalIy this elleet is pro- 
duced hy the addition <^f clarified cane-juice, c>r of syrup taken troni 
one of the copj)ers. The latter plan has its admirors; for the lime, 
when thus treated, having entered into cond>inatiou with a due pro- 
portion of su^ar, its combination with the sugar of the cane-juice, it 
is thought, is Icvss likely to take place. 

In which way soever employed, the quantity requisite to perforin 
the desired elFect is a point on which few sugar-boilers agree; they 
all admit, however, that it varies according to the quality of the 
cane-juice. 

To ascertain with greater accuracy the amount of lime required, ' 
at is customary in many boiling-houses to fill thr^e or four wine- 
glasses with cane-juice drawn from the clarifiers, and to drop into 
each successively increased quantities of lime-water ; the one which 
produces the most favorable result being taken as the indication of 
the quantity demanded. 

On the addition of the lime, the cane-juice is freely stirred, so 
that the two bodies may be intimately blended together. The heat 
is cautiously increased until it approaches the boiling point, and 
until a thick scum forms upon the surface, which cracks and sepa- 
rates into two or three pieces, allowing the clear liquor to be seen 
between them. 

The fire is then extinguished, and the cane-juice is suffered to 
remain undisturbed until the remaining feculencies have subsided. 
When this is supposed to have taken place, the cock of the clarifier 
is turned, and the clarified juice passes immediately into the grand 
copper. 

Cane-juice defecated in this manner is generally transparent— of a 
yellow color, occasionally approaching to orange ; it may be alkaline 
or neutral, or slightly acid, according to circumstances. On atten- 
tive examination, minute Aocculent particles may always be dis- 
covered in it, either by the naked eye, or with the assistance of a 
common lens. 

One or two planters of my acquaintance are in the habit of sub- 
mitting the cane-juicc^o a double clarification ; the first by means 
of heat alone, the second with heat and lime combined. 

The above is the plan usually pursued in performing one of the 
most important operations in the whole process of sugar- making ; 
although in many respects the object to be attained by it is but im- 
perfectly accomplished, nevertheless, very considerable benefit is at 
all times derived from it 

By defecalioD, our purpose is to remote i» luOLcYi ^» y^ 
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the, canc-jiiice all those substances which are likely to injure the 
quality of the sugar by their mechanical mixture with it; or those, 
the presence of which would, if lon^ continued, inevitably produce 
Home chemical change in its saccharine principle, and thereby 
cither diminish the quantity of sugar which ought to be obtained, 
injure its quality, or produce both tiiese results. 

Those substnnces are, as before stated : — 1st. Insoluble impurities, 
consisting of small particles of earthy matter, bruised pieces of cane, 
chlorophylle, &/C. 2d. The proteine compounds, albumen and 
casein«i. 3d. Soluble coloring matter. 4th. Salts. We possess 
no means of getting rid of the last mentioned, as 1 have before had 
occasion to state. 

The separation of the first, or insoluble impurities, can be effected 
by means purely mechanical. In the West Indies these matters are 
permitted to run into the clariBers, as we know, and are separated 
only subsequently to the application of heat. But this plan always 
entails a loss of cane-juice, which is retained in a considerable 
quantity in the bulky Fcum at the top and the thick sediment at the 
bottom. This loss may be prevented, and a better defecation obtained, 
by submitting the cane-juice to a coarse straining, rather than a 
filtration, previously to its going into the clarifier. 

Filtration of the cane-juice, antecedent to its passage into the 
clarifier, has been repeatedly practised, and discontinued, in conse- 
quence of its either being too tedious an operation, or from the 
difficulties which have attended it. The object of filtration at this 
early stage, it should be remembered, is merely to separate the 
coarser insoluble particles suspended in the cane-juice. It roust be 
• performed so rapidly that the means employed shall offer no impedi- 
ment to the free transmission of the passage of the liquid, or add to 
the risk of decomposition ensuing. For this pur]>ose a large double- 
lK)ttomed sieve should be suspended over each clarifier, the meshes 
of which should be formed of metal wire y^^^ of an inch apart in the 
upper one, and ^\f of an inch in the one below. When the sieve is 
foul, after each filtration, the upper bottom must be removed, and 
the adhering impurities washed out. 

The removal of the proteine compounds, albumen and caseine, 
and the soluble coloring matter, cannot be effected so easily; for 
this purpose we must call in the assistance of chemistry. The only 
chemical agents at present employed are heat and lime. 

The first coagulates, and renders insoluble the ve^retablc albumen 
which at the same time envelopes and entangles a large quantity of 
the flocculent particles suspended in the liquid, and thus assists con- 
siderably their separation, in the same way as the white of an egg, or 
the serum of the blood, when added to liquids that it is wished to 
clarify. Ifcat, alone, however, is insuOicient to produce those 
effects rpon c;ine-juice which arc understood by the term defecation. 
Syrups (iblained from cane-juice thus tre;ited would show little dis- 
position to granulate, while they would have a strong tendency to 
decompose. I'^xperience has shown this to be the case ; therefore, 
from'iiiae jmracniorial, the appltcatiou of l.eat has been assisted bj 
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the addition of lime, or an alkali obtained by the incineration of 
some favorite vegetables. Both soda and potash, either in their 
caastic states, or as carbonates, defecate cane-juice equally as well 
as lime ; but the great injury that their presence would inllict upon 
the sugar and molasses, renders them inadmissible for this purpose. 

Tiie action produced by caustic or recently slaked lime on cane- 
juice, is a very complex one ; and I believe we are at present far 
(rem thoroughly comprehending it. It merits attentive consideration. 

When a drop or two of the milk of lime be suffered to fall into a 
tumbler of cane-juice, the color of the latter is immediately changed 
from a greyish green to a bright yellow, on the spot where the lime 
has fallen. This change of color is accomp^mied by the separation 
of the liquid into two parts, the one being %s<*lid heavy precipitate, 
formed by the collecting together of the insoluble impurities ; the 
other, being the cane-juice rendered tolerably clear by the separation 
of those substances. 

Lime saturates any free acid it may meet with in the cane-juice ; 
it sets free a small quantity of potash ; it fornis an insoluble com* 
pound with a portion of the caseine, which is either precipitated, or 
which rises to the surface in the scum ; it combines with three times 
its weight of sugar — the substance produced being very sparingly 
soluble in cold, and still less so in hot water ; it deepen^ the color 
of the juice. 

When the cane-juice contains a small quantity of lactic and acetic 
acids, an event which occurs more frequently now than formerly , 
owing to the want of a sufficiency of labor to hasten the stages of the' 
manufacture, the lime combines with those acids, and forms un- 
crystallizable salts, which preserve a portion of the sugar with which 
they may be in contact in a fluid state. 

Should a small quantity of glucose be present in the syrup, which 
is always the case when concentration has been cfmducted as it now 
is in tlie colonies, the lime, probably assisted by a small quantity of 
potash which has been set free, speedily converts it into glucic acid; 
and the glucates, when formed by the prolonged action of the heat, 
are as quickly converted into melasinates of the same bases, and the 
whole syrup is thus rendered of a dark brown or black color. 

Cane-juico, defecated as judiciously as i>os!»ible by means of lime 
and the application of heat, throws down a further precipitate on the 
addition of a little diarctate of lead. 

It might be supposed, that as lime and heat alone are insufficient 
to produce the entire separation of all injurii>us sul)^taI)ces from the 
cane-jiiice, and, as the employment of the former is far from being 
entiruly innocuous, that its use ou^rht to be dispensed with, and that 
some other siib-itarico onorht to be substituted for it. 

We have seen, that inmy substances arc capable of throwin<r 
down caseine from its solution in canc-jiii»*-e, more or less coni- 
plet<'ly : but the action of some of them is less complete than that of 
lime: and others are inadmissible, either in consequence of the 
ulterior injurious effects which would be prtNluced on lUc ^m**' 
from their poisonous qualities. Wc arc lheTetot<& com^^«4 
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tinue the employment of lime, either alone, or, still better, associated 
with other substances which proinotc its powers ; and, consequently, 
enable us to use it in ({uantitics so small, us to remedy many of the 
evils which result from it as at present administered. 

1. Dffrration by uirans of lime, mid sithscqiinit filtration. The 
first thing to be attended to, is the quality and method of preparing 
the lime. This substance ought to be as pure and free from ad- 
mixture with silicious or other foreign bodies as possible. It should 
be carefully burnt, and immediately slaked with boiling water, which 
should be added in such a quantity as to form a mixture of the con- 
fiistence of cream, and the whole sliould be strained through a fine 
wire sieve. 

The cane-juice, previously strained as before recommended, hav- 
ing been received into the clarifior, heat is to be applied to it a» 
qaickly as possible. In the meantime, its acid reaction should be 
tested by means of litmus paper, so that we may form an idea of the 
quantity of lime which will be required. Usually, the acid reaction 
is slight, but decided ; that is, the litmus paper is changed by it from 
a blue to a reddish purple or purplish red ; but cane-juice presents 
great variations in this respect, and with the amount of variation 
will depend that of the lime to be added. 

The temperature of the liquor in the clarifier having risen to about 
130^, a measure of the milk of lime, containing from four to six 
ounces of pure burnt lime, is to be added, and the whole intimately 
blended together by means of an oar for a minute. The liquor 
must be again tested, and, if necessary, an additional quantity of 
lime roust be given to it, until it presents a perfectly neutral reac- 
tion ; that is, until it neither changes the blue color of the paper to 
a red, nor that into blue, which has been previously made red by 
the vapor of vinegar. The heat is to be continued until perfect 
ebullition has been established for two or three minutes. The cock 
of the clarifier is then to be turned, and the liquor passed directly 
into the filters. 

Each clarifier is supposed to contain 300 gallons. The filters 
which may be employed, are either the common bag fillers or the 
charcoal fillers, both of which will be explained presently. The 
latter, however, is an operation uncalled for in tliis stage of the 
manufacture of sugar from the sugar-caiic, if the defecation has been 
carefully attended to. 

From the filters the liquor should pass directly into the coppers, 
whi'never tliis ean be arcninplished. r.-ifurtuirit' ]\ , as the cr(»nerality 
of bniliii.'.'-hou'jes are jsrr.iiii^ed, tliis is rarely ]»ra<.'tic;il)le, in whieli 
case it niist run into a cistern construetcd l'i»r the purpose, and he 
piinip'd Iro-.i tiK'iice into tli?' pans. 

When carefiiny perforiiied, and the qtnntity (»f lime acf^iirately 
given, t!ii«> tis''.!ii>fl is a very <ro:)d one, and answers very well if the 
cane-juic" !)»♦ ^o(m1. healthy, and fre.shly expressed. 

Wlien the (|iiaritity of lime has not been <piite sJiflicient, so that 

the liquor has a slightly acid reaction, the color of the sugar will bo 

light, but the gram small ; on the other hand, if the liquor be slightly 
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^kalinc, the grain of the sugar will, rceteris paribus , be bolder, 
firmer, and larger, but the color will be darker. 

Whatever be the kind of vest«el employed to perform t!ie above, 
or any of the succeeding modes of defecation, it is essential that it 
nhall be constructed of copper. The ordinary clarifying pans of the 
West Indies arc all formed of this metal ; but some of those which 
have been latterly introduced, and which have been constructed on 
the same principles as the blowing up cisterns used by refiners, have 
been made of, or lined internally, with iron ; and 1 need not say» 
that they are, in consequence, unfitted for the performance of many 
of the most successful methods of defecation about to be described. 

2d. Drferatian by nutgalls. To two ounces of nutgalls, finely 
bruised, add half a gallon of boiling water ; infuse for twelve hours, 
and strain; neutralize, by means of cream of lime, a clarifier of 
cane-juice containing 400 gallons, and when the temperature is 
about loO^ to IGO^, add the infusion of galls ; mingle the whole 
together by means of a ladle or an oar, boil for three or four minutes, 
and filter through bag filters. 

This method may be followed with^d vantage when the cane-juice 
18 viscid, without increased acidity. 

3d. Defecation with sulphate of zinc. To a clarifier containing 
300 gallons of cane-juice, previously deprived of its insoluble 
impurities by straining, add, as soon as possible, twelve ounces of 
sulphate of zinc ; apply heat, and when the temperature has risen 
to 150^, add as much milk of lime as will render the liquid neutral, 
or, in the slightest degree, alkaline; boil for two or three minutes, 
and filter through bag filters. 

There are few substances which defecate better than sulphate of 
zinc, employed in this manner. But it must be remembered, that 
this substance is poisonous, and, whenever used, it is absolutely 
necessary to filter the liquor through bag filters, which retain the 
sulphfite of lime and insoluble oxide of zinc, in combination with the 
organic matters that have been acted upon ; while the defecated 
liquor passes through free from any deleterious admixture. 

4th. Difvcation by means of alum. Dissolve four pounds of 
common alum in a sufficient quantity of pure water, and when the 
cane-juice in the clarifier (3:^0 gallons) is ju.st beginning to get 
warm, pour it in and mix well with an oar or ladle. The cane-juice 
will now have a strong acid reaction, and the heat must he quick- 
ened, as much u.*** pmsiblo, to MO'", so thit neutralization may he 
cfft'ctcd by the addilii^n of milk (f \\nu\ addend in repeated doses, 
uiilil the litiinis paper is no l< :rr"r altorod. I»oil and filter as before. 

C<!!iui:';ri ahim is a conii»iii:;tinii (f su!plii.iric acid, alumina, and 
potn-li. In the above operation, the liiiif^ .h;is sol free the alumina, 
which imrii'Miintely conihinrs with the colnriri;; inntter ; and the free 
linie and stilpbale of lime, pr«)diirc(l by the deconiposition which 
has taken place, precipitate almost entirely the other organic sub- 
.•jtances of the cane-juice, leaving the sugar unaltered. We could, 
therefore, desire no better means of accomplishinfr out ^^v^^v^ni^x^ 
it not that the sulphate of potash ia TeUme^m t»Wvwi\\!^>^s\fc ^-wiRr* 
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* juice, and its operation on the syrup and sugar, ultimately obtained, 
would be injurious. 

5. Dfftcation by means of the sulphate of alumina. This sub- 
stance is employed in the way just described for alum. It does not 
contain potash, but is composed of alumina and sulphuric ncid only. 
The proportions required are about one pound to every 100 gallons 
of juice ; but twice, or even thrice that quantity, may be given with 
advantage. We must be careful, however, to neutralize the liquor, 
thus treated, as quickly as possible with milk of lime, otherwise 
some risk would be incurred of converting a portion of tho sugar 
into glucose. Every pound of the sulphate of alumina will require 
about seven or eight ounces of caustic lime to effect its decompo- 
sition ; but a slightly additional quantity may be given in all casef>, 
beyond what is merely necessary, although the liquor may thereby 
be rendered slightly alkaline. 

I can conceive no better method of defecating cane-juico than 
this. The liquor as it comes from the filler is almost colorless ; and 
all the after processes to which it is submitted are extremely satis* 
' factory. I have produced suj^r from cane-juice thus acted upon, 
eipial in color to the finest clayed liavannah, and possessing a sharp 
and sparkling grain. 

Unluckily, the sulphate of alumina is not an article of commerce 
in this country, owing to there being no demand in it. It can, how- 
ever, be obtained from France, where it is used in the manufacture 
of beet- root su2;ar. We possess by ihc decomposition produced, 
three defecating substances of considerable power ; namely, tho 
alumina, the sulphate of lime, and the free lime which bus been 
added in excess. 

The application of this plan is attended with little expense, and no 
trouble ; and the results obtained are, as I have just stated, such as 
to recommend it for general adoption. 

6. Defecation with the sulphates of alumina and zinc. A com- 
bination of these two substances may orcasionalh/ be employed, I 
think, with some benefit. A few experiments induce me to advise 
a trial of the plan, if merely to ascertain in what respect the results 
obtained differ from those of tho last. The proportions used by me 
have been, one pound of the sulphate of »Iumina, and two ounces of 
the sulphate of zinc, to 100 gallons of juice. The way of proceeding 
is exactly as above, and the lime must be added as indicated by 
litmus paper. 

7. Ihfecation hjf means of alumina and sulphate of lime. This 
method is one which h:is been pursued with some advantage by 
refiners, both in this country and in Franco. Two pounds of common 
nlum arc to be dissolved in about two gallons of water, either in a 
wooden or earflienwaro vessel; purified chalk, which is a carbonate 
of lime, is slmvly to be adile<l, an<l the two intimately mixed together. 
VVhen all ellVrvescenco is over, and does not recommeuce on tho 
addition of a little nmre chalk, the decoinpositi(m is complete. The 
mixture is allowed to statu! until the alumina and sulphate of lime 
have subsided. The supernatant water holding the sulphate of potash 
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in solution, is poured off, and other water added ; and this roust be 
repeated until all taste of the sulphate of potash has disappeared. 
The mixture is then to be thrown into the clarifier, and intiinntely 
mixed with the canejuice when lukewarm ; the above quantity 
being added to every lUO gallons. Lime must be used to neutralize 
the cane-juice when the temperature has reached 150^. The whole 
roust be boiled for a few minutes and filtered as before. 

8. Dffccaiion by sulphuric acid. About two fluid ounces of 
sulphuric acid, diluted in thirty times its bulk of water, is thrown 
into 300 gallons of cane-juice, at a temperature of 120^, and the 
whole well stirred together. In about three or four minutes, four 
ounces of lime, prepared as directed, arc to be added, and the stirring 
continued until the temperature reaches 170^. More lime is then 
to be added until the liquid is perfectly neutral. It must boil for a 
few moments, then be filtered. 

At the first sight this would appear to be a roost unskilful and in* 
jurious way of treating cane-juicc. The action of the sulphuric acid, 
if long continued, would convert the whole of the sugar into glucose ; 
and it is not improbable that this effect is produced to a very small 
extent, even in the short time that the two are in contact. The 
injury, however, is less than, under the circumstances, might be 
supposed. 

But it is not on healthy cane*juicc that this method of defecation 
should bo employed ; for the results obtained by the others are, in 
such cases, very much superior, whilst they are unaccompanied by 
any mischievous consequences. There are, however, certain states, 
in which cane-juicc is occasionally found eminently benefited by 
this mode of treatment. 

Almost all viscid cane-juice is so, but that which is obtained from 
one of the conditions of the cane, described, usually, as being *' burnt," 
b the one to which it is most applicable. 

9. Defecation by iliacetate of lead. When seven parts of finely 
powdered litharge, six parts of sugar of lead, and thirty parts of 
water, are digested together at a moderate temperature, the liquid 
which is found at the top consists of this salt in solution in the water. 
It constitutes the liquor plumbi subacctalis of tho pharmacopccia, 
and is often considered as a tribasic shlt. 

If to 300 gallons of cane-juice, accurately neutralized with lime or 
chalk, five ounces by weight of this liquid, diluted in a quart of dis- 
tilled v/ater, be added, and the whoiu be carefully stirred and heated, 
the most complete separation of all the organic matters, sugar alono 
excepted, is immediately cflectcd. 

A patent was taken out a few years ago by some parties in this 
country, for defecating cnnc-juice and other saccharine liquids by 
this means. It was therein proposed to precipitate any excess of 
the diacctatoof lead which might remain in solution with the biphos- 
phite of lime. 

This process requires a double clarification ; the acetate of lead 
should be added in one vessel, thea the cane-juice, having been 
deprived of all the insoluble coagula which had t^\x\\&«i Sxq\sl >^^^ 
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action of this substance, must be passed into a second ; and therein, 
when mixed with a certain quantity of the biphosphate of lime, it 
must be boiled for a few minutes, and ajrain filtered. 

On the addition of the Diphosphate of lime, it is presumed that the 
soluble diacetate of lead will be converted into tlie insoluble phos- 
phate of lead, and that the acetic acid will form, witlv- the lime, an 
acetate of lime. 

That this double decomposition would take place under ordinary 
circumstances, must be admitted ; but that it will always do so, 
at least, perfectly, when sugar is present in the solution, may be 
doubted. 

I have defecated cane-juice repeatedly with the diacetate of lead, 
employing, however, generally the sulphate of alumina as the decom- 
posing agent. In every instance the test of sulphuretted hydrogen 
was applied to the filtered liquor ; and it not unfrequently happened, 
that, in spite of all the care bestowed, a quantity of lead was detected 
in it. 

For this reason, from the additional time and labor required for 
the double clarification, and from the amount of acetic acid set free, 
which, whether in that state or when combined with a base, would 
prove injurious to the sugar, I conceive that this process would l>e 
inapplicable to the manufacture of sugar in the colonics. 

Indeed, it has been used there, and the consequences which ensued 
to a great number of persons who made use of the sugar, are now a 
matter of history. The effects produced in the case alluded to, were, 
no doubt, much more severe than they would have been, had the 
cane-juice or syrup been properly treated; so that a portion of the 
lead having been' rendered insoluble, had been separated by means 
of filtration. The fact of their having been produced, however, 
indicates the impropriety of admitting the employment of the salts of 
lead in any of the processes, either of the manufacture or the refining 
of sugar. Its presence is easily detected ; and, if no other evil con- 
sequence ensued, its discovery would cause all sugars, imported from 
the estate where it had been employed, to be regarded with suspi* 
cion, if not altogether unsaleable, for a long time aflerwards. 

10. The bark of the wild elm, thtobroma fruazumn, has been used 
in Martinique and Guadaloupe for defecating, or rather for clarifying 
cane-juici^, with considerable success it is said. I have never seen 
this t>ul)Htancc employed, and therefore am ignorant of its value as a 
defvratiitfr urrcnt. 

I hive now nionlioiied all the nipth(.d.s(ifdorer:ition. which 1 think 
may be cinplnviMl wiili a(lvaiiti*:e in a coloninl l)oilin;r-hnu>o. J 
have (Mi(l.?.'ivor(\l to j)i)int out the importance of this ojn ration, and 
to siiow, tir:t ii:h»!i its bL-inu well or badly porfurnicd depends much 
of tho success of all tlie snbscijuent [iroccssis. 

That dcfecitioii niiiy be eirectual, a temperature suflieiont to pro- 
duce the e!)iilliti«m of the canc-juicc is necessary. As at present 
performed, the cane-juice is not allowed to boil ; otherwise the sepa- 
ration of the fl(»cculent coagula and other solid matters from the 
liquor in which they are suspended, would be impracticable. The 
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heat is raised to that point, merely, which is necessary to produce 
the cracking of ihe cane-jiiicc ; and this degree effects a partial sep- 
aration onlv of the substances which arc coarjulated hv heat. 

Should the temperature exceed the above point, ebullition would 
ensue, and fill ration is then required to separate the coagula. The 
. advantages which filtration at this stage of the manufacture present 
may be stated as follows : — 1st. The greater facility of managing the 
operation, as the cane-juice being allowed to boil, the attention at 
present required to the due regulation of the temperature may be 
dispensed with. 2d. Ebullition is essential to the complete coagu- 
lation of the albumen. 3d. Economy of time, as, after two or three 
minutes of smart boiling, the liquor is allowed to run into the filters 
at once. 4th. An increase in the quantity of liquor, as nearly the 
whole passes through the filters, the solid matters alone being 
retained. 5th. The complete separation of all solid matter, and the 
greater transparency of the defecated juice. 

The necessity for the fdtration of the cane-juice being performed, 
either at an early or later stage of the manufacture, is so obvious and 
80 universally admitted ; and as it is an operation which can be per- 
formed in every boiling-house, as at present constructed, during 
some part of the process of sugar-making, it is surprising that it has 
not been universally adopted. 

The filters in use in Europe to separate the mechanical impurities 
from syrups, arc known by the name of bag filters: they consist of a 
number of strong calico bags, about eighteen inches wide, and from 
three to five feet in length, each of which is introduced into another 
bag of the same length, but only six inches wide, and made of a 
strong and open canvass. Into the neck of each sack thus arranged, 
is inserted a short metal tube, to which the sack is tied, and by which 
it is fixed to the bottom of a cistern adapted to receive the cane-juice 
as it comes from the clarifier. This vessel is placed over the case in 
which the filters arc contained. 

It is obvious, by such an arrangement, a large amount of filtering 
surface is obtained in a very small space. We are, therefore, sup- 
plied with a means of most perfect, and, at the same time, most rapid 
filtration. This apparatus can very easily be mcide in every colony. 
The case may be vcrv convcnienllv constructed of wood, and at the 
bottom should be attached a cock, which either allows the liquor to 
escape into the coppers, when practicable, or, when that is not the 
c;us(\ i.itd a rcceivor constructed for the purpose. The apparatus 
.*;|iou!d \)v pl:ic(Nl under tiic cock of tlio clarilior, and, of course, the 
nuinlM r ol'ihcni nnist be cvjual toihit of theclarilicrs. Ivich Should 
coni liii :i .set (»f tU'.Mitv b-ii- ; \\\\\ another set should be ijrovidfd for 
use will 11 the fir.-t :irc bciuir cJcrmcMj. The acconqtan} inir sliftcli 
will onablr us to form an idea of tlio cou.<truction of a set of bag 
filter?-, and their mode of ;ip[)lication. 
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It the double sieve, formerly described, is not employed for strain- 
ing the caiiegiiice previously to its admission intu tlie clarifier, it 
ought now to be used and pinced between the cock of the clarifier 
and the loiver p:irl of the upper cistern of the Biters; otherwise the 
bags would be speedily choked, aud the operation would consequent]/ 
be retarded. 

A very few dollars would be refiuircd to form the necessary num- 
ber of filters if expended in the colony. If preferred, lliey may be 
obtained from any of the coppersmiths in the large towns of England 
and Scotland. 

In the manufacture of beetroot sugar, the defccatijd juice, instead 
of passing (hrangh bag filters, is made to percolate through beds of 
animal cliarcoal, which has already been nearly cxhau-ted by the 
filtration of inspissated syrup. On an estate where animal charcoal 
is Qsed for the filtration of the syri'ps, it may be advisable to wash 
out the adhering syrup with cane-juice instead of water, us it may be 
considered marc economical. I doubt, however, wliether this would 
be a Tery practicable operation on a large estate, and tvheu time is 
so much an object.* 

The forejTuing remarks are applicable to the clarifying vessels now 
in use in the colonies. These vessels, perhaps, lui^iit be made k 
little deeper with advantage. 

Steam defecating vessels have been lately constructed. They 
cDnaist of an iron chest lined with copper, in which is coiled a hollow 
pipe, made of the latter metal, having an aica and length suflicient 
to supply the due amount of high pressure steam to cITect a rapid 
ebulliiiim of the c;uie-jiiice. 

Were steam the he.iting mcdinm in use in the other stages of the 
manufacture, no doubt it would be etpially applicable to the one 
Itcforc us. Itut to use it in this part of the process whero it is not 
retjnired, and not in the others, woidd be a piece uf fully, which, I 
trust, it is not necessary to point out, 

•Pirrnilvpnuiii-riMp; iiimi on two PMalrsin Lmwlniia ; on p!»nlM!nnii greslly ?«■ 
fvratile to iJio li:ij lillord, wliicb oiuvwy tioubli'tJnie.— [.VvTn iyj/ruii./. 
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Art. III.— INDUSTRY OF THE SOl'TRERX AND ITESTERN STATES. 

f 

VIRGIMA NOnTII-CAROUNA — 80UTI1-CAKOLIXA GF.OROIA FLORIDA 

ALABAMA LOUISIANA RilSSlHSlPri TENNESSEE — KENTl'CKT 

OHIO — MISSOURI MICHIGAN ILLINOIS — INDIANA — IOWA WISCON- 

BIN. 

The Sccrelarv of the Treasiirv, it will be remembered, in 1845, 
issued a circular to all the tiiunufacturin^, commercial and agricul* 
tural interests of the diflfcrcnt states of the Union, and appended to 
liis report of tiiat year the various answers which had been received 
in his ollicc. 'i'he?e answers bcin^r partial and very incomplete, 
were not digct^ted, but published in ritrnso. The manufacturers, for 
a large part, did not answer at all; and from many of the states, 
there came but tlie most meagre returns. 

As, however, among those papers thus published by the treasury, 
there are many of considerable value, cnilKxlying a vast amount of 
practical information, we have thought some service might be done 
by an analysis of them, especially of those relating to the Southern 
and Western States, which are in general most complete. 

From many interesting points there arc no returns, and often 
where they arc given, many discordances exist in diflTcrent state- 
ments. The parties often appear to have a case to make out, and 
we are sometimes inclined to suspect the influence of politics. 
Nevertheless, as we give both sides a hearing, no mischief can 
accrue. 

Nothing more than snch a state of things should urge upoi^the 
states the importance of establishing Bureai-s op Statistics, in 
connection with their governments, as was lately done in Louisiana. 
The expense w*ould be a mere trifle in any case ; the advantages 
inappreciable. Mr. Burke, in his last Patent Report, says : *' I 
have been informed, that a bill has been introduced in the legisla- 
ture of Louisiana, providing for the establishment of a Bureau of 
Statistirs, It is ardently Imped the example will be speedily fol- 
lowed by the other states of the Union.*' 

It will be observed, that these returns were made several years 
a^o, and that agriculture, commerce and manufnctures have in- 
creased vastly in all the sections since then. In regard to most of 
the states, the reader will find in the volumes of our Commercial 
Review, published in ISKi, '47, 'is, the very latest, most complete, 
and reliable particulars to which we refer. We may hereafter di- 
gest the returns to' the circular from the Northern and Eastern 
States. 

1. ('ommencing with Vir«ima, the returns from it are utterly nn- 
iniportant. Mr.* Points, of Staunlon. enumerates horses, cattle, 
mules, yshrep, swine, poultry, wheat, barley, oats, rye, buckwheat, 
corn, w(H>K hops, wax, potatoes, hay, flax, hemp and tobacco, among 
the agricultural products. Flour and tobacco Y^Vtv^XY^ ^sv^^^^v^. 
Manufacture of iron increased 10 pei cenV. vvticQ \^Vi^. 
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2. From N<mTii C.vuomna thorn nro three retiirns. Mr. Jones, 
collector, ;!t \Vilmiriuto?i. ^rilt's tiion* arc in CwinluTl ind roiiTity six 
cnttoii t'i,'tori(vs, \val(T |)«>\v:t : three j«iint-'t'!e!i, o>t.iMl?.liiMl prior to 
l^V): l:ir.pc'-t r:ij>il il, .'-^l li.i,'*H»'): criKr-: nveriijro :-)'Mi;r:i ; :inii;i::l 
prt^lits nil lilt 11 per et.vit. ; i'li'ilvr :i!i ! {iirp-.^'UMp l.;is:ii!*s:5 tM]ii:iIly 
as prolii i:)\'\ Fu'loiii-; v/i-rh ten h-iTir-. ji diy ; i:i'.i«!! lA' l-».'ir T>ro- 
<liici ' Jc \l to ii;Mi;i..'i*;i 'r.^r-A't.-*. < U' tin ■r^ pv. diU^.ii •;»' ?i"' r.U Ciro- 
liii;i, :i y'\\.\\\ p.)r:i'Mi is •^xpi.-.riC.l *•» Ln'i'i.-ii X* ;*h Ai'icri.'i, hut i!<» 
h!iipii!r:.ts :.r.* tir: ie dir. I't iV-xn /.'.rtli < --i:'! jiin i. » r'i;\:;!i pjrts. 
Th'! \Vi. t :*!i p-.'itj<Mi cl' t!;'"^ :-t::;:* i-< sappiicfl v.itli d-^M. r':c imn, 
ami th» f'-.-^jrii'S iwc r«^;;ir.te li't^n n-iVij-itifri. Mid Iroiii ll:!- points 
of iinportition. Mr. Siiiirlotuii, uf .\.*-.v;>i.'rn, i-l itii\-\ A'orlh Caro- 
lina produces cr.tton, rire, tt)l»:icc.o, rum, \vli;*.'it and o:ils : e\j>orts 
board-^, pi inkd, st'nntlinir, ^fpl■l^(» tinihi-r, inasls iuu\ spars, slaves, 
shinirles, h'yulinir, hoops, tar, pilch, ri»sin, turpentine and spirits of 
turpentine ; chief exports, wheat a[id corn. Mr. Pril chard, of Kliza- 
heth city, estimates iiinetc.'cn-twcntieths of the capilai of North 
Carolina employed in a«rricultnre ; average pri>fit?} on agriculture, 
last three years, had not exceeded :i per cent., partly from a failure 
of crops, ^^cr^icultural prosperity of state greatest from 183:2 to 
IvSll, capital paying from 5 to 8 per cent. 

*' The state prwluces asutlicicncy and an excess, except horses am) 
mules, which are brought here in limited number, from Ohio, In- 
diana, Tennessee, Kentucky and Western Virginia. The prices 
have been 33 per cent, lower the last three years than the ten pire- 
ceding. The decline I attribute to the reduced means of pur- 
chasing, in consequence of the low price of wheat and corn. We 
export tar, turpentine, lumber, salted fish, &c. ; it is difficult to say 
wlifther they have been alfected by the tariff of 1842. We export 
but little direct, owing to the peculiar situation of our state and its 
bad outlets to the ocean — most of our produce finding its way to 
New-York, (through the ports of Virginia.) and to South Carolina 
and Georgia. Some lumber, corn and beans, go directly to the 
West Indies. The prices are regulated by the foreign demand. We 
have 25 or 30 manufacturing establishments (mostly cotton) in the 
state. They are said to be doing well. Ship-building was once 
followed to a great extent, but at present, there is not enough ton- 
nage to do the coasting trade, iiaving to rely on canal boats of Nor- 
folk and the New-England vessels. The capital employed in com- 
merce is about as one to two of the agricultural products and sta- 
ples for sale and expc»rt." 

3. SorTii Carolina. — P. W. Fra.'ser : '* Products — wheat, corn, 
rice, cotton, tobacco, potatoes, sugar, hay, liops, silk, Mine, &c. 
Rice, cc»tt»>n, corn, wheat and potatoes, are the principal .^^taples of 
JSouth Carolina. Jn 1?>1(». (i(),-il>0,^<il lbs. of rice were produced ; 
Gl,7l().*r/ I lbs. cotton; J I.7:r2,>i0.'5 bushels corn : 1K;s,:;/>| bushels 
wheat, and :i,r»!>s,:u.*I bushels of potatoes. The price of rice has 
been very low for several years, until the present time; and my cs- 
iimated average profit on capital tor the last three years 6 per cent., 
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nficr (Icclnr.tirirr all expenses. I confine my nnswfr to ihis rne pnr- 
nciilar. 'J'lu? prirt* I'l* riff from the yiir l^'I'i to 1^1 I, \i:\^ vjiriori 
almost ev. TV ycijr iVom '0 cents p«.;r l)ii>ln'l. runfrh lico, io > I ; clem 
rico, •*- I" I'.* => i. pi;r J^i-i li»>. I ('^1i:^:lto my .iwr; ';',» [»ri<-c ( {' tier. 
at ;ib..nL 'J; ci-iit-i pr.- hw h>[ n-'wA] rice, <;r •*• .: '■*) r- r 1' n II s. drwn 

T\Ct\ III ("11. :mi'UI'i*!* oi' ri.-t* rl'liilir: rn. !:<r "t ti." I« Wi r {)l.':!I ili'iJMT 

pc»ii»t (?!' i:n' i.i ■"!.•■ t. lin'.'M'il. i< I!* :••:!;•;. I b ';•; r-ir •!, ili .; ricf <• jil 
in tli.^ <'!i:i;i.'S!'.:i :!!.'ir!;it ;i{ "I per l';» fl;- n rjr.', f r -l p.-r hii.-hcl 
rouifh rii'r. I !i'? uisa'i-;! ;;'.■■:■•<.,; in!'- u'.' p-r li-.i'l <t i.:!> rer. df- 
iliKMiu'r ■III OXP!. i^("i, i'''.n (-"ilv ho «; •lii:':.i'..i Iv l.'.c i.lro : Iv wliirli 
st:inj|:.rd 1 li.'ii (i.rjM m.'«I in l.n* 'riNcrn* d ; :i:m1 i ('cii'i 'i r lnji t::>k 
hamls niii.-l Iiuvc !'ri»;i/lit aiininiiy, (!nrl:i;r Iri.'.-c y«:"»s. .'"'» jrer l!<':ul. 
:in(l tl;o !uinishiii4 -'-l "», JL-'iviji',' n j.") ; i.-i.-.!)'. p.|.iii«i.rs rcjsiize >ln(\ 
or nn»n', dfpcndinif nprn Imitii ns, ttr. Tlii' >t:!tt' ct' S».i:tji Cart'- 
linu is nut dtpentlnnt en .'isiv >f:it..\ iiimI rni.-o.^ I"rsr<rlv of evcrv kiiici ; 
hut many Imrsc?* and mules ure l>ron<i!it inio the ^^rale and miM, from 
Kentucky, Tennessee, \c. Nnndier of horses in L'^ll^, l*i?»,fi:il ; 
but cniniot pive the avera;j[e annual amount or price for the^ years spe- 
cified. A ixsrrejiate amount of wool in IS ID, was ::i*)l),170 Ibs^. Pre- 
vious to und after I cannot say : prices jrenerally prevailing from 
25 to 50 cents per lb. in 1840, iron, '2,4 15 lbs. ; salt, L>,:25(i. Gold, 
granite, marble and other s^tfuies, arc found in this state, but cannot say 
what quantity or price for the years specified.'* 

R. F. VV. Allston, of Waccamaw Beach, answers elaborately the 
circular of the Treasury. ** Cotton and rice arc the agricultural sta- 
ples of South Carolina. The following; ^tatements will he under- 
stood as relating to the latter staple exclusively, unless cotton be ex- 
pressly named. In the business of cultivating and preparing rice 
for market, a capital of .* IS. 000,000 is employed. Average per 
cent, protit since 1842, 7] ; from 1n:J2 to isij, s per cent.' For 
pork and liacon, in the year 1841, and prior, I expended *200 per 
annum, where I now do not lay out $40, notwithstanding the ipian- 
tity consumed on the plantation, 10,000 lbs., has been increased to 
this extent. Boards, scantling, shingles, staves, tar, &c., are also 
exported from South Carolina. 

'* Fifteen-sixteenths of the rice crops is consumed by foreigners, 
and tivc-sixtJis of the cotton; exports, cotton, principally to Britain 
and France; one-eighth goes to north of Europe, Mediterranean, 
&c. The exports of rice .are principally to the north of Europe, 
Great Britain and Cuba. To (treat Britain it is exported chiefly in 
the rough or crude state, called prtddi/ : some sliipments are made 
to France, clean and in the rough, the choicest samples being se- 
lected. About one-fourth of the crop is shipped coastwise, princi- 
pally to New-York and Boston, whence, for the most part, it finds 
its way to the north of Europe and the West Indies. In ('nba the 
roiisuinntiiui ol Carolina rice is about 17.000 barrels, (a\era"e 000 
lbs.) t-'fimpetition is met with here in rice grown in (ild Sjiain, in 
Maranh'un and Campeachy. 

" In England and the north of Europe, the competiti(m encountered 
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IS g(CM, being from tlio Invn and Hhsi Ind'm rice, whicli can b 
tflufded niar:li lower Ihnn oum. In Knglnrid there arc milU {ct 
>tructcii Uy Mr. Liiurm, or ih" siaic) wliich wili pt^pam orur 3 
;SOI*,OUO Imsliela. Wtioicvpf it licmxnes ihe inlprcn tif iheir cnpi^4 
(alisis not 10 fttifrhaac iiur iDUg!i lic.c. the KasL IbiUa ]>acld; it pul T 
uadtrc ihu pCBlIc, aiid lims cliruwii iiiio die Kurppoan markets, in ■ y 
btflier cuiuJin'oii fnr than tlicy c"i jiossibly pm it in Inili* nt Java. -1 
There are several coiiun faiiories in tlie Bluie o()pr:iliriij on m small 1 
seale: in Peoiltelon, in GreiiiiTUIe, {(ine hero nl' pn(ipt iiIsmi.) m 1 
Sfwunfiufg, (nrjc liere of irtm nlwu,) in DiitliiigUni, omp tiwtjMl hf 4 
fJoL J. W. Wiirnois, in wliieh Iio employs from 40 t« 5U «>peMlWca. ' 
Thcro was one in Marlborfiuj;!! witli superior wiiiur-jioww, hut f 
befierc it hus bean Hiiaiulonrd or (;cinvPrl(.-J to foinf oiher iise. !r 
BmiivtpU, the ■ Viindufe' it very succL-siiriil ; in I.exiiigi.in, n 
(\ituinbia] iJie 'Hulud.V compnTiy diviileil 5 per rent, llio h^ haJf.^ 
year, l.iniiird :is \« ilip miiiilx.-r of tlms(^ Inchnics, ii is lii;lip»-cd ', 
ttmj MP not depetdlf'iil liir ttirjr prdliis nti tlir [iresont duiir* ; but if ; 
caiiBAiboiloubted tbti n nuinhi^r '>rilinm tvcrc brniiglil iLiloc^rilpi>r« ' 
by (he piilrotiisiJig comiipn;inct> of government, iind siimnliitrtl by itia 
tuDiptatiott tii aliiire n poriimi nf liic jmincii^o profita derived mint 
llicir (WMiIint larilf prntntion \ty ihc finiiiir cMiibliibinoiits «! 
' iiOwWI,' Poll Itivcr, I'niersiiu, mid rlscH'liorc. 

•■ Mnnyof onrciiUon-plnnicri hiivcnlM:iidysei nlmutiitnuufiicluribg . 
at Lome tlicir wooHon and coiloD gouds. I liav* leceivwl, as i _ 
]freM-i)t. JoMio of the goods thus made, now and liorefufort' ; llloy will i 
wear idmnsi aa lung again a* tUe gmuJi^, fur liic Banic purpfsc, c«KK • 
inf! frnm the protected fflcturiM of the notlh. .5 

■' Tlie uiforagc animal imporls for ten ynurs, from 1833 in ]1i4S,v- 
Wf! £2.rj8->,4i]a ; average annual enpivrts for tlif s.-itRr tin(i>,.;i 
SlO,a91,735. 'Jhe avfritgo annual nriports for two years, 1813 aniij-^ 
I&41. ireic Sl.:il3,1l2; avet^sc aimunl rvpnrl*, aamc ttnwt,. * 
«3.597.04fi. In llm year 1800 the proilu.e of the state \ ^^ 

portal from lir-r nwii pTins, at ivhicb were alsn rccrii't-d llin TMnm;'' 
ear;:i - 'i lii-ii ;> . I nt Ii, Then trade wns brisk ; ,ill ilic intrmls «C^ 
ill'- I . 1 III .1 lilgd dearce. Then the jmjHJri.-' al the pnrtf.i 

(iH :. I !■ ■■ ! .1 revriiueiif Jy.eua.Sia. (tfjs cxp-mrenfool-'"' 

i-.' - I ■^l tlie duiiea ciilleclcd at ttm samp port ara z 

,i.' (Ti-LMl rmrlimi of our impurl 1>U!>iiK-a; Uitoiie . 
'■• here itio cliiL-f revi-iiup ■» collected on |!iein.^> 
.. .-J. fur expiin;iiimi,.i« much rice hm.- bj ilieti ; 

e bused Ujiim Urr grr:it ■ ■ - ' ■ ■ i 

()^I^('o^lrlll of \\w ri> . 
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Edtaiund Webb, of Anderson Court House, states : " the profits on 
well-cultivated farms in the upper part of the state, 3^ per cent, on 
the capital ; in the lower part, 5 per cent State does not raise sup- 
ply of Dorses, mules and hogs, by perhaps one-tenth of former, and 
one-fourth of two latter ; introduces them from Tennessee and Ken- 
tacky; average price of horses, 1842, '45, $65, mules, 950; pork 2^ 
a 3 cts. gross — a reduction on previous averages. 

" We have no mines in the state worth mentioning, except a few 
sold mines, hardly worth working. We have a few cotton and iron 
factories in the state — twelve or fifteen of the first, and five or six 
of the latter. The cotton factories make yarn mostly, and weave 
some coarse cloths ; the iron factories make bar and sheet iron, nails, 
castings, d^c. ; cannot state their capital ; they are, however, on 
small scales ; their profits are less for the last three years than they 
were the ten preceding I should say, as they sell their articles from 
50 to 100 per cent, lower than some years past ; yarn now 81 per 
bunch, ten years ago, $2 ; nails six cents per pound, ten years past, 
ten cents. Still their profits are much better than those engaged in 
raising the great staples of the state. But very few of our citizens 
are engaged in navigation, and fewer in ship-building. The capital 
invested by our citizens in commerce, bears a very small proportion 
to the capital invested in the agricultural products and staples of 
the state," 

The Chamber of Commerce, of Charleston, through a committee^ 
reply : Cotton, rice and Indian corn, are the principal staples 
grown in South Carolina ; the two former only are exported. The 
capital employed in their production cannot be estimated at less 
than 8150,000,000. The average profit is generally estimated at 
three to four per cent., and the difference in the average profit for 
the nine years preceding 1842, and for the three last years, may be 
inferred from the statements in another part of this report, in an- 
swer to other questions connected with the subject The average 
price of cotton for the nine years preceding 1842, that is to say, 
from 1833 to 1841, was $12 33^, and for the three years from 1842 
to 1844, $7 33^ ; of rice, from 1833 to 1841, $3 per 100 lbs., and 
from 1842 to 1844, $2 54 per 100 lbs. The state does not raise a 
sufficient supply of cattle, mules, hogs, Indian corn or oats. They 
are obtained from Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Louisiana. The committee cannot give at this mo- 
ment their average price or value. All cotton goods, especially the 
coarser kinds, have been higher in the last three years, while cotton 
has been lower than it was ever known ; rice, also, has averaged 
$2 54 in the last four years, and in the four years preceding 1842, 
83 51 per 100 lbs. It is now bringing a much higher price, the 
crop being one-third short, but more particularly in consequence of 
the failure of the crops in Europe. The coarser manufactures of 
every kind, which enter into the daily wants of the masses, are al- 
ways the most extensively consumed ; and all of these articles have 
been relatively high in the last three years, as cont^ai^d >ii'\x\v "CGife 
prices of cotton and rice. Timber and \umbet vte \Yie ox^i ^x*^ 
VOL, vt. — ^jvo. tr, 4 
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of any consequence, ^he product of the state, besides the staples, 
that are exported. 

Five-sixths of the cotton grown in the United States is exported 
and consumed abroad, and the same proportion may be assumed as 
correct in relation to that portion of the crop raised in Carolina.* 
Three- fourths of the rice grown in Carolina is exported and con- 
sumed abroad. The price of the former is governed almost entirely 
by the foreign demand, and the latter also, except in the summer 
months, when the supply is sufficient only for the home consumption, 
and there is a cessation of export. There have been several cotton 
factories established within the state in the last few years. Not 
enough is known of them to give the information asked. They are 
reported, however, to be doing a profitable business, and it is believed 
that they would be equally thriving with a fair revenue duty. 

The growers of rice, cotton, and tobacco, in the last twenty-three 
years, have furnished 67 per cent, of the entire export of the country, 
and they are heavily taxed on all the articles used in their production. 

The manufactures in the same time have furnished one-tenth only 
of the value of the entire export, and every article used in their 
particular branch of industry is either duty free or lightly taxed. 

• Mr. Webster, in a speech delivered at one of the Fairs in the interior of New- 
York, in 1843. stated that the consumption of cotton in the United States was 
equal to one-third of the cotton crop. Mr. Webster displayed great ignorance, 
or he practised a great imposition upon his hearers. The cotton crop of 1842- 
M3 was 2,378,875 bales, and the consumption (1842-43) 325,129 bales, or one- 
seventh only of the crop, in round numbers. The crop of 1841-'42 was 1,683,574, 
and the consumption 267,850, being less than one-sixth ; and the crop of 1844, 
2,400,000, and the consumption 389,000, or less than one-sixth of the crop also. 
There is a good deal of cotton manufactured on the plantations for domestic ns*», 
and by milM in the interior of the southern states, but this can make no difference 
in the statem3nt, as the whole quantity is relatively small, and the cotton so used 
is not taken from the ports, and is not consequently included in the crop, so that 
both items may be thrown out with perfect miruess. 

It may he said that the decline in the price of cotton is to be attributed to an 
incrense (if production beyond the want^ for consumption, but this is an error. 
The cotton crop of the United State»*of 18 14 wns 2,400,000 bales — the largest ever 
made; notwithstanding, the stocks in the American ports, on the 30th August. 
the end of the cotton year, were less than they were on the 30th Augui^t, 

1844, - 65,646 bales. 

By the last dates from Havre, the stocks of American cotton were 

less than last year, at same time •• 19,500 

85.146 
In Liverpool, they were more than at same time last year 64,300 

Making a deficiency in stock of 20,846 bales. 

as compared with the same periods of 1844, notwithbtanding a crop of 2,400,000 
bales. 

The stocks in the other continental ports cannot be stated, but they are not large. 
The stocks in spinners' hands in France ate moderate. In England they are 
lar^e, but much smaller, compared with the extent of their trade, than it was 
their practice to hold some few years since. 

It is not unreasonable to assume, therefore, that had not the consumption been 
cnrtailed in the United States by the excessive duties on imports, and more espe- 
cially those on the coarser kinds of cotton goods, the consumption of cotton at 
this time would not only have been larger, but quite sufficient to have kept pace 
with the prodaetion, without the disproportionate decline in price that baa taken 
plaoe between it and the articles manufaclaTed Itom \\. 
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The irou mines nre extensive, and some small workiug by bliwni- 
eries haie been made. Tbeae are of no consequence, There are 
three eslalilishnieota for tbe working of iron mines, by blast furnnces, 
rolling mills, &.C. They are located respectively in York, Unio 
and Sparlaitburg districts. To each eaiablisfameut are attached co 
siderable mines of iron ores. There are eight blast furnace!^, three 
rolling mills, three foundries, and two nail faciories, in the three 
establishments. They are worked chiefly by slave labor ; their pro- 
duct varies from S.SOO to 4,000 tons of pigs to half that quantity. 
This is worked into castings, bars, nails, Slc. Prices have varied 
considerably, being influenced mure by the abiliiy of consuming 
The consumption is local, among [he planting 
;Ter depresses that, and diminishes its ability to 
id prices. Since 1842, the price of iron 
cause some 30 per cent , until latterly it 
be attributed to the fact that a 
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interests ; 

consume, 

has been reduced from thi 

bears a better rate. This agaii 
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drought of nearly two years has rendered the supply of water lor ihi 
works often inadequate, and the production has been very t^nsider ably 
reduced. The price of iron in the markets that are supplied by 
these works, although affected, ia not yet controlled by the tariff. 
Their location ia an far in the interior as to conatllute a protection 
against foreign competitors, and the cheapnessof provisions and blate 
labor, with competent skill and management, will always render 
them independent of government protection. 

Commerce, — The proportion that the capital in the state invested 
in commerce bears to the value of its staple products, cannot be 
correctly stated in figures. It is quite ample, however. The interest 
on money has beeu moderate and steady for many years, and capital 
can always be had at the legal rate of interest for all legitimate ptir- 
poses of business. The commercial interests of the state have been 
much depressed for many years. The draining influeuce of the 
tariff has no doubt been a leading cause. The products of the soil 
are sold at low cash prices, and all articles of consumption aie bought 
al high monopoly prices. The effect in a series of years must be 
increased poverty, a deprivation of comrorts, and a crippled trade, 
Tbe principal staple of the state, cotton, rates lower in price than it 
has ever done, while in Europe and America all manufactures, 
especially of cotton, are higher than they have been for years. 

SAip-builtHng. — Cliarlestun was at one lime engaged in ship- 
building to some extent, and many ships were owned by its citizens. 
There are now very fpw ships owned by them, and the veRseU buili 
annually are very few. aud generally of ihesmaUe^t class. The high 
duties on iron, chains, cables, and other aiticles of uullii, renders 
them costly in proportion lo the cost of Hriiish vessels ; and the 
competition from tbese, and the small direct import trade (iota 
Europe, renders it unprofitable lo own them. Americsu tonnage 
has not increased in the same proportion as British tonnage, in the 
last ten or fifteen years. Even in the porta of the United Staie» 

ere has been a great increase of foreign leasels lu the last few years, 
\ The amount of foreign tonnage employed in tbe tra.iic Q*i CDAxNiMi.<»k 
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and other southern ports is more remarkable. By the table it will 
be seen that the foreign export of South Carolina in 1644, was 
$7,429,585. Of this amount there was exported in American vessels 
$3,202,386, and in foreign vessels $4,227,199. There were 238 
American vessels entered the port in the same year, or 49,801 tons, 
and 159 foreign vessels, 48,926 tons. 

4. Georgia. — From this state there are a great many answers, 
and they are almost as full as those from South Carolina. 

The President of Richmond Factory, near Augusta, gives average 
profits before 1844, 19 per cent., since 25 per cent per annum; 
planting interest yielding 5 or 6 per cent ; employ 50 persons ; 
wages 10 to 50 cents per day ; mostly women and children, employed 
all the year, 12 hours a day. Wages of agricultural laborers 50 cents 
a day ; plough boys $4 a month and board. Market for cotton goods 
at home, also New-York and New-Orleans. 

John Fontaine, for Columbus cotton and wool factory, answers- 
capital $50,000. First four years no profit ; since then 20 per cent. ; 
spins annually 300,000 lbs. cotton, half in yarn, rest in osnaburgs. 
Spins also 25,000 lbs. of wool into heavy negro cloths. Uses mostly 
domestic wool. £mploys seventy hands, mostly women and chil- 
dren ; average wages $9 per month, houses being furnished them, 
but they providing board and clothes. Work 10 to 12 hours a day, 
all the year. Market for goods, Georgia and South West 200 per* 
sons reside at the factory. Whole amount of cotton manufactured 
in Georgia, 10,000 bales. 

Mr. Bulloch, in relation to Roswell Factory — manufactures cotton 
and wool ; capital 870,000 ; profits 20 per cent. ; employ 1 12 men, 
women and children; average wages $1,50 per week; work 12 
hours a day, all the year. 

Manufactories in Georgia : Roswell factory, Cobb county, (given 
above ;) Athens manufacturing company, Clark count} ; Georgia 
company, Clark county ; Columbus company, Muscogee county ; 
Elbert company, Elbert county; Scull Shoal company. Green 
county ; Ealonton factory, Putnam county ; Upson company, Upson 
county ; McCalpin factory, Upson county ; Schley's factory, Rich- 
mond county; Rock Mills factory, Hancock county; Deametre's 
wool carding factory, Baldwin county ; Thomaston manufacturing 
company, Upson county ; Waynman's manufacturing company, 
Upson county. He also states that " associations have been formed 
in Columbus, in Muscogee county, and in Augusta, Richmond 
county, which promise manufacturing establishments upon an ex- 
tensive scale ;" that the capital of the ** Athens Manufacturing 
Company (established in 1836) is $94,000 ;" and that the answers 
given in the case of the ''Roswell factory, to the questions propounded, 
will, in a great measure, elucidate the affairs of all the others." 
That *' the Athens company last year divided 24 per cent, with as 
good a prospect for the present. Increase of profits arises from an 
increasing demand in the states of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Alabama and Louisiana. 1,000 bales, or 350,000 lbs. cotton, at 5 
ceatB, ia the annual consumption, amounting to $17,500. Wool 
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consumed, $2,000. No goods of like character imported from 
abroad." [The latter remark is general, and applies to cotton and 
woollen manufactures of Georgia.] " Average number of men, 
women and children, 75 to 80 — all white — largest proportion, women. 
Cost of the manufactured article to the manufacturer has undergone 
an annual decrease in the value of the materials. Labor stationary ; 
average labor, 12 hours. Manufactures sold iat cash. Supposed 
profits on capital otherwise employed in the county and state, about 
12 per cent. The Georgia manufactures require no protection. 
Similar manufactories exist in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Alabama and Tennessee ; but to what extent is not known. No 
manufactories of salt in Georgia, but several of iron in the counties 
of the Cherokee country, beyond the reach of foreien competition, 
and commanding a ready market in the neighborhood. Decalur, in 
De Kalb county, manufactures to some extent— -cannot tell whether 
they have been influenced by the tariff of 1842." Mr. Bulloch also 
states, that *' a correspondent, and one largely interested in one of 
our manufacturing establishments, states that ' no manufacturer will 
abandon if his profits yield 10 to 12 per cent, and that one of the 
shrewdest northern manufacturers (Mr. Merrill) of New- York, who 
has a factory near Athens, and is now concerned in building an ex- 
tensive one on the Oconee river, in Green county, told me the present 
rate of duties was a large protection, and he expected to retire with 
a fortune before competition could bring it down to 12 per cent, 
profit; that our factories in the interior increase their profits by 
having a store from which the operatives are supplied, and also the 
re-sale of articles received in barter ; that any number of operatives 
can be had in Georgia, whose average wages will not exceed $1 50, 
and no reduction of duties will now stop the increase of manufactur- 
ing establishments ; and a war with Europe would not deprive us of 
the necessaries of life, and materials for army and navy. The 
aggregate capital invested in manufacturing establishments in Geoi^ia 
must amount to a million of dollars, and is rapidly increasing. The 
profits upon such investments are considered greater than on that of 
any other species of property. Duties beyond a revenue standard 
seem not to be required, even by those engaged in manufactures." 

James Cumming, of Savannah, answers for the agriculturists. — ** In- 
come per hand of slaves, $35 since 1842, 50 to 60 dollars usually. 
Cotton and rice are the articles of product and exportation, and sup- 
port all the business of the state. Profits not more than five per 
cent. The product of cotton has been unfavorable for some years, 
compared with previous results. Public opinion has varied con- 
siderably as to the cost of producing cotton — some five, some six, 
some seven cents per pound ; but this depends on lands, location, 
&c. At ten cents at the shipping ports, a fair profit reaches the 
planter, leaving 7^ to 8 cents on the plantation. That price has 
been uncommon since 1842. In 1S44- 45, cotton did not average 
more than six cents at the ports, gross, 1 \ cent off for expenses. 
Tonnage partially or wholly owned in the state \ dcM» t^^^x. ^^^aa^ 
7,000 tons. Gold b found in various paits ol X\ft ««3»> ^sjA. h»^ 
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to some advantage ; iron mines are coming into use, on a moderate 
scale/' 

Robert Habersham, of Savannah, answers : ** State does not raise 
sufficiency of horses, mules, hogs and cattle ; amount imported very 
great. About four-fiflhs of the articles made for export are con- 
sumed abroad, the prices being governed by the foreign demand ; 
principally shipped to England, France, Germany and the West In- 
dies ; the East India rice comes in competition with that grown by 
us ; the high duties imposed by the tariff lessen our ability to meet 
that competition successfully, by inviting high duties in return on 
our staples, in the countries which consume them. We have 20 or 
30 manufacturing establishments in the state ; they manufacture cot- 
ton goods; capital employed over $1,000,000. Profits for the last 
three years considerable, say 20 per cent, per annum. The duties 
increase their profits, but are not necessary to keep them in opera- 
tion at a fair profit ; a moderate duty would make them as produc- 
tive as those growing the great staples. The state has not been en- 
gaged in ship-building, except to a limited extent. The capital 
engaged in commerce bears a very small proportion to that invested 
in agriculture ; probably not one-twentieth. The commercial in- 
terests have, to a limited extent, been affected by the tariff; to what 
extent, cannot say." 

Mr. George, Inspector, gives the value of the crops of cotton and 
rice of Georgia, 1845 : 

296,535 bales cottoh, a |21 $6,227,235 

8.009 " (Sea-l8land,)|70 560.630 

28.232 casks rice, a |20 564,640 



$7,352,505 



PRICES GEORGIA 8E4-ISLAXD COTTON. 



1832 20i 

1833 15 

1834 22i 

1835 37i 

1836 43i 



!1 



1837 40 

1838 3 

1839 40 

1840 24 

1841 23| 



Mr. Smetz estimates the lumber exported from Savannah as ten- 
fold what it was 25 years ago. 

EXPORTS, 1845. 

Steam sawed, $155,000 

River lumber and shingles, 19,000 

Ranging lumber, '. 42,000 

$216,000 

Amount of same articles for home consumption, $100,000. Num- 
ber of hands employed as great as would produce 65,000 bales of 
cotton. This business renders lands valuable which are unfit for the 
cultivation of cotton ; this business is also beneficial to the naviga- 
tion interests ; this branch is steadily increasing ; the forests afford 
supplies which are inexhaustible. A sudden impulse has been given 
b}80 to another branch, in consequence of the article being admit- 
ted, by a recent act of ParUaroent, free of duty, inta British ports, 
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Tiz : oak staves. This article, almost unknown amongst our ex- 
ports, will hereafter figure as an important item. The quality of the 
oak is said to answer better in the English market than the northern 
oak. In the English market, Georgia pine enjoys an undisputed 
pre-eminence over all other American pines, &c., &c. 

5. Alabama. — There are but two or three meagre reports. An 
iron and brass foundry at Mobile, averages 25 per cent, profit, and 
makes 98,000 in castings, and $7,000 in repair of steamboats per 
annum. Plenty of iron ore, but none worked in the state. 

Mr. Benson, in reply to Circular No. 1, states, Chat " there are three 
cotton factories in the state; one in Bibb county, a joint-stock con- 
cern, established in 1835 ; two in Tallapoosa county, (one owned by 
Barrett & Marks,) established in June, 1845; capital $30^000, no 
portion of it borrowed ; 15 per cent, profit on capital ; employ 30 
hands, one-half being their own slaves. The other owned by two 
individuals ; established about one year. In Autauga county is an 
extensive manufactory of cotton gins, which turns out about 500 
annually. All these employ water-power. In Benton and Talla- 
dega counties there are seiipral furnaces and forges ; water-power. 
A furnace at or near the city of Mobile; steam-power. Cannot 
state the amount of business. The profits on agriculture do not ex- 
ceed 3 per cent., exclusive of the increase of slaves, &c., &c." 

Mr. Fraser : '* State does not raise sufficiency of horses, ^c. ; no 
ship-building ; gold mines are worked in Randolph and Tallapoosa 
counties; iron ore in Talladega." 

6. Florida. — Robert Mitchell, Pensacola: No manufactories in 
Florida, except for salt and segars, etc. A. Gordon, Key West, 
says^ salt is the only article manufactured in this district. The 
manufactory on this island was commenced in 1834. Present capi- 
tal, exclusive of real estate, $24,500 ; a joint-stock concern. An- 
nual rate of profit 8 per cent, on the cash capital, afler deducting 
expenses. 30,000 bushels manufactured last year. Average U3 
cents per bushel, duality greatly superior to the imported, being 
purer and heavier, weighing 86 lbs. to the measured bushel, while 
that from Turk's Island and Exuma, weighs but 72. Seven persons 
employed; negroes $15, white $25« per month. Sales for cash, 
and the principal markets, New-Orleans and other places along the 
Gulf Stream. Foreign articles of an inferior quality do enter into 
competition in other places, but not here. Price has decreased from 
37^ to 23 cents, in consequence, in part, of the decreased duty on 
the foreign article. Dividends 8 per cent. 

S. R. Mallory, Key West : Florida produces cotton, rice, tobac- 
co, corn and sugar-cane. Raises sufficiency of horses and mules, and 
provisions. The section of country on the coast, south of Jupiter 
inlet, and east of Cape Sable, produces a native arrowroot, com- 
monly called *'coontee," which is manufactured by the settlers to 
some extent, not to exceed 20,000 lbs. per annum. This com- 
manded in northern markets, in 1835-40, 8 cents per lb ; and U 
now, in the same markets, worth 5 ceula, ^^^o 's^%^'^\i>a^^^,^^^'^ 
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ship-timber abundant. Samuel W. Spencer, Apalachicola : Nearlj 
four-fifths of the capital of the state is engaged in the production of 
cotton for export, and corn for home consumption. Several pf the 
counties on the river contiguous to this, to wit : Jackson, Gadsdeu 
and Leon, have occasionally produced some sugar, to the amount 
perhaps of 100,000 lbs. ; tobacco is quite a large crop in the above 
counties, and will amount this year to 800,000 lbs., all of which 
will be shipped from this port to St. Mark's. Average income per 
hand, since 1838, S75. The state does not raise a supply of horses, 
mules or hogs; the horses and mules are mostly brought from Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina ; a large quantity of hogs were driven 
from Tennessee and the northern part of Georgia, to supply the 
counties on the river. There is also a large quantity of western ba- 
con received at this place from New-Orleans for the interior of 
Florida, say 20,000 lbs. No articles manufactured in the state, ex- 
cept coarsest cottons and woollens. No mines worked. Robert 
Myers, Apalachicola : No ship<building ; the only manufactories 
of the state are for segars, and sawing boards, &c., which require 
no protection ; the profits are ample, but cannot say what ; capital 
about §600,000. 

7. Mississippi, but two returns: Adams county cotton factory ; 
no profits yet ; employs 20 black men, 6 women and 4 children ; 
works 8 hours — 300 days. John D. Elliott, collector at Natchez, 
did not know of any other factory in Mississippi. H. Hobbs, of Jack- 
son, says, products of state — corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, grains, 
grasses, stock, cotton, rice and tobacco; whole industry engaged iu 
producing cotton. 

8. Louisiana. — Leed's foundry at New-Orleans, for the manu- 
facture of heavy machiner}, answers : Amount invested, $250,000; 
annual profit 10 per cent, on capital ; manufactures sugar-mills, saw- 
mills, cotton-presses, steam-engines, &lc. ; 130 men employed ; 
mechanics wages, $2 50 a day; laborers, 81 50. Orleans Sugar 
Refinery answers : Capital 860,000 ; 2,500,000 lbs. raw sugar of 
domestic growth used ; 35 hands employed ; average wages 835 
per month. 

Judge P. A. Rost* contributes a most interesting letter, which 
we publish very nearly in full : 

** Sugar and cotton are the main agricultural products ; rice and 
tobacco are raised to a limited extent; large quantities of hay, corn 
and potatoes, are also raised for the use of the plantations ; these 
are consumed in producing the crops of sugar and cotton. 

" The capital engaged in the cultivation of sugar is increasing 
rapidly, and may now be slated at 875,000.000, about 812,000,000 
of which consist of buildings and machinery, exclusively applicable 
to the manufacture of sugar. The capital engaged in the cultivation 

#E. J. Foirttiill communicates voluminous and valuable papers, some of which 
we have previously digested, and others we shall refer to ia coming oumbers of 
the JKeview. 
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of cotton is about $90,000,000 ; that engaged in the cultivation of 
rice and tobacco, does not exceed $1,000,000. 

** More than half of the sugar and molasses raised, is exported by 
sea to the other states, and shipments are beginning to be made to 
England. All the remainder, except the consumption of New-Or- 
leans, is carried by steamboats to the markets of the Mississippi 
valley. It must have required, this year, shipping to the extent of 
100,000 tons to take away the sugar and molasses that went to the 
markets of the Atlantic coast. The amount of inland tonnage em- 
ployed to carry the crop to New-Orleans, and the portion taken by 
the west to the inland markets, is still greater. The extent of ship- 
ping required to take away the cotton crop of this state is 100,000 
tons, and an equal quantity of inland tonnage is employed in carry- 
ing it from the plantation to the New-Orleans market. 

** The New-Orleans merchants receive a commission of two and 
a half per cent upon the gross amount of the sales of our products; 
and the price is generally paid with the proceeds of bills which the 
bankers of that city discount at the CBrrent rates of exchange. 
This shows the vast extent to which the commercial and navigation 
interests are dependent upon our products. The mechanical and 
manufacturing interests are equally so. The increase in the culti- 
vation of sugar is so great, that there has been all this season a 
scarcity of sugar-house machinery. The supply is not equal to the 
demand. A single iron foundry in Tennessee has sold, this season, 
$50,000 worth of sugar-kettles, and would have sold more if it could 
have supplied them. Planters procure their provisions, corn and 
coal from the west — their clothing and machinery from the north 
and west. The machinery used for grinding, clarifying, boiling, 
granulating and refining sugar, is all domestic, and is superior to 
the machinery made abroad for the same purposes. New-York and 
Philadelphia furnish us with vacuum pans which London and Paris 
cannot match. The cotton planters require less machinery, and 
are turning their attention to the manufacture of their people's 
clothing. The bale rope and bagging which they require, has 
brourrht into existence the extensive manufactures of those articles 
which now exist ; the building of sugar-houses and the putting up 
of machinery, employ a great number of mechanics, and their wages 
are [gradually rising. 

*' I own a sugar plantation on the Mississippi river, upon which 
I reside. Twenty odd years ago, I established a cotton plantation 
on Red River, and I am still interested in its products. The land 
of both is fertile, the climate favorable to the products raised, and 
the cultivation equal to the average cultivation of Louisiana. Out 
of tiie three years last passed, two have been very favprable for cane, 
and one has been unfavorable. The average clear profit of the 
three years on the sugar plantation, has been seven per cent, upon 
the capital invested. Upon the cotton plantation the crop of 1842 
was fair, and yielded a net profit of six and a half per cent., not- 
withstanding the low prices. The two following crops were half 
destroyed by the overflows and the army-vrotia. TL>afcVoVs\'vaww^ 
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of the two years, was hardly seven per cent. The present season 
has been seasonable and free from accidents. The crop, if it can 
be picked, will amount to at least 150,000 pounds clean cotton, 
which, at an average price of seven cents, will produce 810,500. 
The expenses of cultivation, bailing, transportation and sale, will 
not exceed $3,000, leaving $7,500 profit upon a capital of $75,000 ; 
that is 10 per cent. Many persons, discouraged at the repeated ap- 
pearance of the army-worm, are leaving cotton to cultivate the su- 
gar-cane. Cotton, at from six to seven cents a pound, is a more 
profitable crop than sugar ever can be. 

'' I did not own the sugar plantation during the ten previous 
years ; I learn that the average profits during that time were about 
the same, the only difference being in the value of the currency du- 
ring the two periods. On the cotton plantation, the average profits 
of the ten years should have been over ten per cent, in the currency 
of the times. The place was badly conducted, however, and raised 
bad cotton part of the time ; hence the small profits. 

" The average annual income per hand on the sugar plantation, 
from 1842 to 1845, has been $175; and must have been the same 
in the ten previous years. On the cotton plantation, since 1842, 
the worm and overflows have caused in two years the loss of a whole 
crop ; counting those two years for one, the average would be 8145 
per hand ; and if the crop now on hand were included in the esti- 
mate, the average would be near $160 per hand. In comparing 
the profits of the two cultivations, it should be remembered that the 
fixed capital on a sugar plantation working a given number of hands, 
is much greater than that employed on a cotton plantation having 
an , equal number; and that the difference consists principally in 
buildings and machinery, subject to great wear and tear. So that 
the income per hand, in the cultivation of sugar, may be greater, 
while the profit on the whole capital is less. 

*' Cannot state the amount of the products of the state consumed 
abroad. Very little sugar has, as yet, been shipped to England, and 
the Louisiana cotton is mixed up, in New-Orleans, with that of 
other states, and sent partly to the north and partly to Europe. I 
do not believe that the foreign or home demand regulates exclusively 
the price of those staples. If a month hence news were received of 
a great rise in the price of sugar in England, and 20,000 or 30,000 
hogsheads were purchased here at advanced prices for that country, 
it could not be said that the price of that sugar was governed by the 
home demand ; and as the quantity shipped would necessarily in- 
crease the price of the remainder, that price itself would not be regu- 
lated by the home demand exclusively. The cotton of Louisiana is 
principally shipped to England and France. In the English markets 
we are met by the competition of the cottons grown in India. The 
duties imposed by the present tariff do not perceptibly lessen our 
ability to meet that competition successfully, and they gradually 
create a market for us, which will be more and more necessary as 
th at competition increases. 

'' This state does not raise a sufficient supply of horses, mules, cat- 
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tie, hogs, salt provisions, corn, and coal. Mules are supplied by 
Kentucky and Missouri, coal by Pennsylvania and Kentucky ; the 
other products by all the western states ; cannot state the average 
value of the supply each year, — it amounts, however, to several mil- 
lions of dollars. During the expansion of the currency, the price of 
all these products had been greatly increased ; and, when the reac- 
tion took place, they fell below their intrinsic value. Under the op- 
eration of the tariff of 1842, the price of all has gradually improved ; 
provisions and mules are now too high for the present prices of 
sugar and cotton.'' 

9. Tennessee. — Hugh Harkins of Bolivar, and Thomas K. Por- 
ter: Annual profit agricultural hands on cotton, $110; state raises 
its supply of everything. Agricultural products : corn, cotton and 
tobacco, hemp, wheat, &c. Three-fourths of capital of state in 
agriculture. Average price corn, previous 10 years, $1 00 barrel. 
Exports iron and spun cotton to other states ; numerous iron works, 
furnaces, forges, rolling mills, cotton and woollen factories in Ten- 
nessee. Steamboat building beginning to take root at Nashville; 
iron mines worked. 

William Williams, Nashville : There are five or six factories to 
spin cotton, and one or two weave cottons and linseys; several others 
are soon to be put in operation. Some years past two or three steam- 
boats were built at Nashville. It is said they are now built on better 
terms on the Ohio. Upwards of $100,000 are sent from Nashville 
for steamboats. 

10. Ohio. — R. Dickinson, Sandusky : State produces wheat, corn» 
pork, oats, potatoes, butter, cheese, tobacco, wool, &c. Wheat and 
corn are the great staples ; the former mostly converted into flour ; 
the latter into pork and beef. Capital employed in agriculture may 
be estimated at 300,000,000 dollars ; in mines, commerce, and man- 
ufactures, estimated at $60,000,000 ; capital employed in agriculture 
being thus five-sixths of the whole amount employed. All the inter- 
ests named are connected with and dependant on agriculture. The 
commerce of the lakes, rivers, and canals, consists of transporting 
the agricultural productions of the state. 7^^^® ^^^^ created her 
commerce and navigation, and are almost the only productive indus- 
try of the state that will sustain other interests. Average profits on 
capital employed on well-conducted farms, for the last three years, in 
Ohio, afler deducting incidental expenses, will not amount to 3 per 
cent. The prospects of agriculturists are extremely discouraging, 
The annual profits of capitd employed as above, from 1832 to 184§, 
from 4 to 6 per cent. The price of wheat, from 1832 to 3842, at 
the lake shore in Ohio, about $1 per bushel ; from 1842 to 1845, 
about 70 cents per bushel. State raises sufficient supply of horses, 
mules, hogs, cattle, meats, and other provisions. Exports pig iron, 
lumber, furs, peltries, pot and pearl ashes, &/C. The flour, wheat, 
corn and pork shipped directly to foreign countries go to Canada ; 
those indirectly go to Great Britain and depeudexiCx^^^^xviA^^^^viJO^ 
America^ Spanish Islands^ &c. Out c\l\xeii%oii\\k^\^^^^^^''^'^'^^'*'^ 
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are extensively engaged in aiiip-building and navigation. The cap- 
ital invested is large, amounting perhaps to 81,000,000. 

Tlie amount of wool is rapidly increasiug ; probably C, 000,000 
lbs. now produced annually. Average price for the last three year* 
33 cents per lb. Cannotsay what was the price per lb. for the lenyeuv) 
preceding 1842. We have coal and iron mines in abundance ia 
Ohig. At least 20,000 tons fif pig iron is produced annually in thil 
state. The price has advanced since J842 from S18 to J33 perton^ 

W. M. Correy, Cincinnati; Slate produces about 340,000,000 ii|' 
provisions, horses, mules, &.c., about one-half of which is exported 
There are manufacturing eslablishmenls of almost every kind ; and. 
some in great perfection. Their aggregate capital is now not less 
than thirty millions of dollars ; profits for the last three years hiT^ 
been great, judging from the fact that money can be loaned at 10 
percent.; and yet it is tending strongly to these eslablishmentft 
This stale builds annually about 5U steamers, at a cost of about 
$1,000,000; the greater part of which is owned and navigated by 
the citizens of the slate. 

Elwood Fisher, Cincinnati: The west, including the states of 
Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Iltioais, Missouri, and Michigan, and the 
Territories of Wisconsin and Iowa, had a population, in 1840, 
according to the census, of 4,131,370 persona, not quite one-fourth 
in number of the Union. In that year, the exports lo foreign coun- 
tries of products of the forest was 35,323,085; of farming, 818,771,. 
075 ; both amounting to $34,094,160. These we assume went ftotn 
the wesl, because they can be delivered in Canada, the Westlndie«i 
and Englani], to which they are chieHy shipped via the lakes and 
the Mississippi, cheaper than from any other pari of the Union. la 
the same year, the export of tobacco was 39,883,957, of which one- 
third was western product. If to these we add the bale rope and 
lisgg'ig which enveloped the cotton export of that year, and which 
was supplied principally by Kentucky, we shall have an aggregate of 
more than thirty millions of western produce out of the total domestic 
exports, which amounted to $113,895,634. So that [he west, witb 
much less than oDe-fourth of the population, supplied more than one 
fourth of the exports to foreign countries direct ; besides the enoN, 
nious riuantity of her provisions consumed in the south, which entered 
into the production of cotton, and found iheir way iu that shape to 
foreign porta — probably not less than ten millions more. Now, a^ 
the other sections of the Onion possess much more capital than the 
west, they must, with the same population, produce more in value ; 
and since their coniribnlJon to foreign commerce is less than iturs, 
it is obvious that the proportion of our products, dependent on foreign 
commerce, is much the greatest. Agricultural produce is the natural 
want of a dense commercial and manufacturing population like that 
of Europe, and the natural product of such a soil and people as the 
western. If this trade is maintained, Ihe teest leUt supply olhrr sec- 
tions of' the Union vith muny manufactured faliricf, the proceeds 
agricultural products, for by this process cloth is obtained by 
plough cheaper than by the loom, it is apparent, from the migoi- 
tude of western exports in 1840, t\itt iWis (■■ " ■'\ iiw atvaiiit 
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f^omg on ; the west, receiving in exchange for its produce manii- 
faclured goods more than it wnnted, exchanged them with New- 
EngUnd and the Middle States Tor fish and such other manufaciuree 
as could not he profitahl^ imported from abroad. 

11. Kentockt. — Agent Louisville Manufacturing Company stales : 
amount invested as capital, Aic, 8100,000; profits 6 per cent, ; pro. 
dtice 750,000 yards bagging and 750,000 lbs. rope, annually ; con- 
Bume 1,100 tons henip, at abont 855 per ton ; employ 80 men, 20 
women, 70 boys and girls ; men's wages 83 to ?9 per week ; women, 
»S to ti ; bojH and girls, 81 to $3 ; work 12 hours the day. These 
wages 35 per cent, higher than in other employmenis in the state, 
from a supposed unhealthiness — same as at the north. Cost of 
manufacmring bagging since 1S37 has decreased from 10 to 5 centa 
per yard ; hemp in yard decreased 10 cents ; total saving to consumer 
14 centB per yard. Rope, price in 1839, 9 cents per lb ; in 1840, 
8; 1842. 6; 1843, 5J ; 1844, 4J ; 1845, 4. In United Slates, 
S3,OOO,00O of bagging and rope manuraciured annually, of which i 
Kentucky produces f. This supjiliea the whole American demand. 
(Bagging) was formerly imported from Dundee and Calcutta chiefly; 
— no rope of consequence has ever been imported. When there 
has been a general failure of the hemp crop, or any other cause tn 
produce a material advance in the price of rope, Sisal and Manilla 
(which are foreign product) have been brought into this country and 
made into bale rope. Tariff or no tariff has little or no effect at this 
time on the bagging manufacturer, for ihe reason that domestic com- 
petition in iia manufacture has brought it below a price at which it 
can be imported toilhcul the payment of duty ; and for the reason 
that the cultivation of hemp has been greatly extended in Missouri, 
Tennessee, Illinois, Indiana, and in this state, until more is grown 
than is required for the bagging, bale rope, and cordage factories. 
The Goulding Bagging Factory produces 1,000,000 yards bagging, 
«-orlh 9j to 10 centM ; profits on capital, 3 per cent. ; cousume 1,100 
tons hemp, at J70 ; price bagging lS4:i, 16; 1843,14; 1844, 12; 
1845, 9j and 10 cents. Pniduct bagging in the United Stales, 
18,000.000 yards; in Kentucky, 13,000.000 ; Consumption United 
States, 15.000,000 yards. 

Lewis Saunders answers: "Tobacco only, of ihe three named 
staples, is produced in this stale ; tiuanliiy, from fiiriy lo fifty thou- 
sand hogsheads; mostly sent lo New-Orleans, thence to the eastern 
cities and lo Europe; the remainder sent to Pittsburgh and manu- 
factured at home. 

" Kentucky proiJuces for sale, besides tobacco, horses for the sedJIe, 
harness and plough ; cattle, mules, hogs, sheep, pimliry, beef, {mt»s 
andjirime.) pork, (clear, mesa and prime,) lard, oil, corn, oals, hay, 
poiaiocs, apples and other fiuiis. whiskey, coiion bagging, bale rope, 
negro clothing, hemp and wheal. 

•' These are the principal articles proiiuced for export ; and, except 
the article of hemp and a portion of thoise of beef and pork, tn bar- 
rels, and a pari of the whiskey, the remainder (four-fifihii) is co^ 
Bomed by the cotion and sugar planters o( v\\e ftDXU\\ ■, \W^ »^<; o^'^ 
best and oniy cusloitiers, except tot lo\jatito, \\eKi9, o^& ^^^. 
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Prices for our productions are ruled mainly, if not entirely, by the 
price of cotton and sugar. When the price of these articles is up. 
planters pay us good prices; our prosperity depends upon them. If 
they are depressed by the tariff, or other causes, we feel the depres- 
sion also. 

'* We have numerous iron works, making the various kinds of cast- 
ings, bar, rolled and slit iron, and nails, mostly consumed in the 
state ; negro clothing sold in large quantities to the cotton and sugar 
planters. This article is made of cotton warp, filled with common 
wool ; no foreign article can compete with it. Some cotton factories 
for spinning and weaving; productions mostly consumed in the 
state ; a reduction of the tariff would but slightly, if at all, affect this 
interest. For an estimate, class the sheep of Kentucky at 1,000,000, 
mostly in small Hocks ; every farm has some. I know of but few 
large flocks in the state ; nine-tenths of the wool is used by families 
in a domestic way ; prices have been so low within the last three 
years that farmers are not inclined to increase their flocks.' 

A. Bcatty answers : This state raises a suflicient supply of horses, 
mules, hogs, and cattle, and of meats and other provisions of all 
kinds, for its own use, and a large surplus of each of those articles 
for export. Besides the agricultural products, the state exports large 
quantities of cotton bagging, bale rope, twine, and other cordage, 
jeans for negro clothing, wool, lard, tallow, bees-wax, feathers, and 
various small articles, such as skius^ furs, &.c. 

12. Indiana. — J. Nelson, Fort Wayne : Products, wheat, corn, 
rye, oats, buckwheat, potatoes, flax and hemp, aie raised extensively 
throughout the state. None of the staples of cotton, rice, or to- 
bacco raised, except the latter, v/hich is cultivated quite successfully 
and to a considerable extent in the interior, south-eastern, and south- 
western portions of the state. 
Not 2 per cent, profit last three years on agriculture. 
Id this, the northern portion of the state, tlie profits of well con- 
ducted farms for the ten years preceding the last three were very 
larse', should think not less than 10 per cent. 

UttriDg most of the period above alluded to, produce was very 
hiih; wheat was worth from 81 to S2 per bushel ; corn from 4s. to 
1^. per bushel ; other grain proportionably high. For the period of 
three years, since 1S42, wheat has ranged from 50 to 65 cents ; corn 
froa li. to'^*' P^' bushel ; other grains alike low. 

JohnF. Reed, JefTersonville : There are 13 cotton manufactories, 
wKth t capitil of 8160,000 ; tobacco, number not known, capital 
Ztd 000* 426 tanneries, capital $400,000; GOO saddleries, capital 
1270000; 40 woollen, capital f 90,0C0. 

Tkeaoanliiy of wool raised in this state is about one and a half 
wOlioDS of poaods. 

V lu-iKOB.— Returns sereral, of which we shall give substance. 
^ nniduce* wtal, corn, oats, tobacco, hemp, flax, grain, pork, 
^^ vidai ifnM^wre, 2 to 4 per cent., formerly 5 to 10. Mines 
^y ' ^^ l!— — nd coal; first named produced extensively. 
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Products of State, 1845, $60,000,000 from wheat alone; $10,000,000 
as an exportable surplus. Raises full supply of hogs, horses, cattle, &c. 
Exports lead, whiskey, flour, pork, beef, wool, &c. But few manu- 
facturing establishments in the state. Little ship-building or naviga- 
tion; little commerce. 

14. Michigan — M. Hinsdill : Agricultural products exported, 
wheat and wool ; ten factories of wool in the state, none extensive ; 
large number of small furnaces for making ploughs, &c. ; two or three 
manufacture steam engines. State builds large numbers of vessels 
for navigation of lakes ; no mines except those of copper on Lake 
Superior. 

15. Missouri. — Thos. Gantt ; Products, large quantities of to- 
bacco, hemp, wheat, Indian corn, and oats ; little cotton, and no rice. 
Besides these immediate products of the soil, pork and beef are 
grown in great quantities. There are manufactories of tobacco, 
iron, queens-ware, sugar-reiining, and a cotton factory at Hannibal. 
Boat-building has engaged some capital of the state. 

For the last three years the profits of the best conducted farms, 
and those most favorably situated, have been about 5 per cent. This 
is about the maximum of profit. In many cases the profits have beeu 
from 2 per cent, to nothing. 

During the greater portion of the previous ten years, fair profits 
upon the capital employed were realized — say from 5 to 15 per cent. 

Mines of lead have been long worked, but in an unscientific man- 
ner ; but enlightened capitalists are now improving this interest, and 
the quantity sent to market from this state is rapidly increasing. 
For the last six years the price has been from f 2 to $3 50 per cwt. 

16. Arkansas. — No particulars. 

17. Wisconsin. — Various answers : Produces wheat, corn, rye, 
oats, vegetable wool, and some tobacco. Exports nothing but furs and 
peltries ; has a few small woollen factories ; lead and copper mines ; 
no exportations of agricultural produce before 1842 ; raises sufficient 
supply of horses, mules, hogs, and small surplus of bread-stuffs. 
Wisconsin produces principal portion of the lead of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi ; Galena and Potosi points of shipment ; net profits of agri- 
culture 2 per cent, on best lands. Income per hand clear from 1836 
to 1S39, $100 ; 1840 to 1841, (25 ; 1842 to 1844, $10. Wisconsin 
has four or five iron foundries ; as many tanneries ; two or three 
woollen factories on a small scale. 

18. Iowa. — No mines except lead. These yield annually about 
4,000,000 lbs. of lead, obtained by the labor of between five and six 
hundred men, requiring no great capital besides. Lead sold for $2 
per 100 lbs. from 1833 to 1835 ; from 1835 to 1837, at about $4 ; 
from 1837 to 1842, at $2 50 ; and at an averag:e of $3 per 100 lbs. 
from 1842 to the present time. The high price of 1836-'37 was 
chiefly caused by an inflated paper currency ; and the present ad- 
vanced price is caused by the great demand abroad. 
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Aittiotigh lead brings 93 per 100 lbs. at present, it is knoivii ihai 
(hose engaged in its production are not as well paid for their labor 
as any other class of men In Ihe country ; and, in proof of this as«e^ 
lion, sabmiis the following estimate made out by several of our most 
experienced and practical miners : 

Capioilinveiwid,»»,000, at (i percent- prr annnin ♦J.DOO 

500 laborersforoneyenr, atyScenuperaaj, Bay 113.500 

Powder, tooU, caodlM. 4c 37 JOO J 

Total coat of prodacing. 153.0Mli 

4,000,000 IbLodeaJ, at 3 cents per lb * 

Annual l<i!g taprodiicerg t33.000 

Or, after deducting the actual expense, tools, interest, &o., it will 
leave a net product of SSO,aOO to be divided among ^00 men, or 
Sltil each per annum, out of which they pay for boarding about 
478; leaving but *83 as ihe earning of each working man for OM 
year, or less than 28 cents per day. 



Art. IT.-THE SWOED A\D THE OLIVE BR.iSCH.» 

J. D. B. De Bow, Esq. : 

EscHRwiNs politics, you will not expect front me an essay, 
disturb the even tenor of your Magazine, in its march of Commerefl| 
Literature and Science. Abhorring factions, I would not scribbl^: 
a line to favor one, or put down another. Therefore, in defending ■ 
great commander in his opinions of his rights and the dignity ofhti 
office, I shall touch only upon a branch of the military art which 
can give no olFence to any one. 

To the commander-in-chief, in an offensive campaign, the sword 
is consigned, with some general object of the war, its lines, dtc. T6 
go with him into minute detads, is not only harassing, but vicioui 
and he would be defended by the example of I'lince Eugene, 
returning to the Aulic Council, al the end of the campaign, theiT 
despatches unopened. Killing is not the object o( war, but impres- 
sions made upon an enemy and its territory to reduce its strengtb, 
and to abate its inclinations for prolonged contest. Hence, Ihe 
Sword has a better office than slaughter. The Olive Branch may 
I'ffect more than steel and bullets, opportunely offered or accepted. 
To deprive a commander of this branch, is excluding him from ■ 
main road to victory. Minerva would not have carried off the crown 
from Neptune, in the judgment of the gods, if the olive tree had 
significntion but its berries. Our American Eagle would ba li 
one arm, if the olire branch should be snatched from its talons. " 
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right oliw holds the branch, and the left the darts, which furiiishes 
an spt HJastrntiun of its cliaiactery Nnvi, if the chief represents the 
war eagle of the nation, to give him on liisbatiiicr & iiirit ofoue Jeg, 
would not represent the Bird of Jove, nor the |K)wer of the Republic, 
nor the might of the comiii under- in- chief. No {general would march 
with such a banner, nor would his Iroopa riilly niidBr ot sround il. 
" Vineere faeem" could not be intended under such a llag, nor 
womld "/acefe pacim " be concluded under the influence of iia stars 
or Biripcs. 

Hannibal, during 17 years in Italy, represented Carthage, and 
carried no separate civil commissioner amidst his ranks. 

Cssar, in his Oallic campaigns, marclied a^t hepleascil, and trealed 
according to his tastes, fighting and making pence, subduing, er 
making allies and trthutoiies. and no civil coinmissioner wnuld have 
dared W show liis face neat the eye of Cnsar, or beside hib W 



If tliB son oniamilcar had a llanno ftv his enemy at Carthage, 
and the Grent Julius had his Pompey at Rome, neither th^y nnriheir 
Miballerns, in regular pay, or private hire, would have dared to 
exhibit itifloiEelves in the ^elds of conlcsl. 

Lei OS now see how, in modern limes, Bonaparte managed thi* 
thing in ihe fields of Italy. I quote freely IVom the memuira, as it is 
most proper lo use the General's Awn language, lionaparte eaid : 
" The alliance of Prance with Sardinia is like ihnl of a giant em- 
bracing a pigmy; if he stifles him it is against bia will, and merely 
nwing lo the extreme difference of his organa." The Directory wa« 
not willing to comprehend tlie wisdom and profundity of this policy ; 
it authorized the opening of ncgoliaiiona, but tkrne obttacUt in the 
teaf oftkrir ttmebtsion. 

When Mantua opened iis gates, Bonaparle (marchiriff on Tnlen- 
tinn, U> dictate the lerroa of peace to the Ilxly See, and place himself 
in « situBtion to inarch on Vienna) perceived the importance of 
bringing the nlfiira of Pindmuut lo a close, and aulhnrizGd Qenoral 
Clark to negoliile with M. dn Saint Maraan, a treaty. Here wc 
read dictitle, which is conquering a pcuee in onrne»l. The com- 
mander appninls a conimiMJnner. liad tieneral Bonaparte the 
pnwerst He did nol ask fur them, and did ni<t care lo ai>k. They 
belonged to him in hi« office of military commander, und ho 9p- 
poiuled negoiialors lo fiillitw his instructions. 

In another part of his Memoirs we read: — Napoleon hod no 
need of this increase of dithcniiins^ he was already menaced by 
AUinsi, wliose (ro«>ps assembled in the Tyrol, and on llie Piave. 
He reproarhfd tUc French Utrcclnry with having leA him ignoraiit 
of negoti ration H. which he ulonc ww able to direct. Had lie been 
appointed to direct them, (ns ou^ht in have been llie enstt.) he irould 
have dclaycil opening tlicni for two or thren wcnk*. in erdor lo hive 
received sixteen niillinn<< due from the ilidy Se«, by virtue of tkv 
armistice of Itologna. The guvprument ncknnivlvdged tlii«, aiul 
invened him with authority lo rcmi^dy its blunders if unaoible. U« 
dtrecUd tlie Pronch agent lo disown, cuu&deiA»\\>| , iA\ v\« t^vtww^J 
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part of the negotiations of Paris and Florence ; to intimate that the 
iienenil was entrusted with the i^gotiation ; and tliat neither the 
Commii^sioners nor the Directory had anything to do with it, but 
the (jeneral alone. These overtures produced a good efiect. To 
make a crrcater inipresi-ion. the General went to Ferrara, alighted at 
the house of the C-ardinal Maltei, archbishop of the city, and had 
several conferences with him ; he convinced him of his good inten- 
tions, and got him to set ofl* for Rome, to carry words of peace 
directly tt> the Pope. A few days after, the battle of Arcole put an 
end to ail the hopes which had been raised in Italy by Alvinzi's 
army. In a few days Napoleon rc-pa?scd the Po, and proceeded to 
Verona. The battle of Ilivoli destroyed forever the hopes of the 
enemies of France. Mantua opened its gates. A small Gallo-Ital- 
ian army marched on the Appenines. All disputes with Rome were 
settled by the Treaty of Tolentino. 

The Directory sent instructions to General Clark to sign a treaty, 
on condition, &c. These were not approved by Napoleon, who 
tliought that the Republic had a right to regain the limits of the 
Rhine, and u state in Italy, &c. Three months afler. Napoleon 
signed preliminaries, on condition of the limits of the Rhine, with 
the fortress of Mentz, and the existence of democratic republics in 
Italy — communicating with Switzerland — barring all Italy from north 
to south — from the Alps to the Po— surrounding Sardinia, and cover- 
ing middle and lower Italy. In case of necessity, the French armies, 
debouching by Geneva, Parma, Modena and Bologna, would at 
once reach the Piave, al\er turning the Mincio, Mantua and the 
Adigc. This wo>ild secure the kingdom of Sardinia and the states 
of tlie Church, and Tuscany, and the kingdom of Naples. 

The French army resolved to pass the Julian Alps, and to march 
on Vienna. Such is the contrast between the genius of Napoleon, 
and the Directory and Clark combined. Such will always be the 
contrast between a skilful connnander-in-chief, and cabinets and 
e.ivil commissioiiors 

The battle of Tatcliamento, of Tarwis, ofGeritz, and the entrance 

of the Italian ariiiv into Klaf;enfurth and Lavback, astounded Vienna. 

The armies of the Rhine and the Moselle, and the Sambre and 

Mciist^, were to have opened the campaign, and passed the Rhine on 

the «me day that Bonaparte passed the Piave, and were to advance 

imo In^rmany. The government, on the liod of March, wrote to 

the IttNieral, complinientiiig him — stating why the armies of the 

Rhino h.tti nt^t taken the field, and assuring him that they would 

wirch withMil delav. J)ui three davs aTier, the Ministers wrote that 

M%vear.s .•^rmy coidd not t'lFect the passage of the Rhine for want of 

K^sis. ».n.5 :h.it the army of Italy must rely upon itself alone. Was 

the 1> ^,'*4-:.\»» tVartiil that these armies, if united uncer one General, 

vfu}«i iT;vr Vr*.> \oo powerful? Napoleon, thus fettered, and not 

i^vjni; <••»'.' <~: Owivalry to desc<^nd into the plain of the Danube, 

tiMttjn ^ f< .£-' : lilvance to the summit t.f the Sinunering, and use 

j.v ••'•V-!-. I " .vus-isdo a peace, lla wrote to Prince Charles as 

i^H«^-— V'uiK- ^4ve troops carry on war they wish for peace. 
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Have we not killed men enough, and indicted sufTicient misery on 
the human race? Humanity calls loudly upcm us. Europe has 
laid down the arms she took up against the French Republic. Your 
nation alone remains; yet blood is to flow more copiouiily than ever. 
Fatal omens attend the opening of this campaign. Whatever be its 
issue, we shall all kill some thousands of men on both sides ; and 
after all we must come to an understnndinir, since all things have an 
end, not excepting vindictive passions. You, General, whose birth 
places you so near the throne, and above those petty passions which 
oflen actuate ministers and governments, are you disposed to merit 
the title of benefactor to the whole human race, and the Saviour of 
Germany ? Do not imagine, sir, that 1 mean to deny that it may be 
possible to save Germany by force of arms ; but even supposing the 
chances of war should become tavorable to you, the country would 
nevertheless be ravaged. For my part. General, if the overture I 
have the honor to make to you should only save the life of a single 
man, I should feel more proud of the civic crown I should think I 
had thereby merited, than of all the mournful glory that the mu^t 
distinguished military success could afford." 

Prince Charles replied : ** Most certainly, General, whilst I carry 
on war in obedience to the call of honor and duty, 1 am as desirous as 
you are of peace, for the sake of the people and humanity.'' The 
Prince declined, fearing to assume the responsibility, and concludes : 
'' But whatever may be the future chances of war, or the hopes of 
peace, I beg you to be convinced, General, of my esteem and pecu- 
liar consideration." In order to support this overture, the French 
general marched forward to approach Vienna. After the battle of 
Unzmarkt, the army met with no other resistance, and its van 
reached Leoben. Lieutenant-General Belleg.irde, and Major-Gen- 
eral Merfield, presented themselves before tlie French general with 
a flag of truce, and desired an armistice for ten days. The French 
general replied, *' that a suspension of arms in the military position 
of the armies, is wholly prejudicial to the French ; but if it is to 
prove a step towards peace, he would con^ent to Uu'ir wishes." The 
armistice was to expire in live days, but it was prolonged to seven 
days longer — a measure important to the French. General Clark, 
with full powers, was at Turin As it required time for him to 
reach head-quarters, Napoleon took the responsibility (ns on many 
other occasions) and signed the treaty with Murfiold and Gallo; 
The limits of the Rhine were granted -to France. The Oglio wa« 
to limit the Austrians. The French armies gained the Cisalpine 
Republics of Lombardy, Modena, 6lc,, and Venice, and could com- 
municate from Milan to Venice by the right bank of the Po, and 
debouche on the Piave, and disregard the lines of the Mineio, the 
Adige, and Mantua. Napoleon might have entered Vienna, but this 
would have produced no good eflcrt, as he could hardly maintain 
himself there, the armies ot the Rhine being unable to take the Held. 
' The Councils a'ld l)irf»ctory were at variance; there was diU'crencu 
among the directors themselves, and Moreau wanted uwwxc^n v^ ^sk* 
ganize his pontons. The directory htid au\.V\oxVL^^Ckf^\wx^v!\'«K'%L.> 
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sign much less advantageous terms. Napoleon, therefore, Mgned tli^ 
preliminaries, 

Hoche commanded the army of the Sambre and Meuse, and 
cro8i«ed the Rhine at the bridofe Neuwied, attacked Kray, and com- 
pelled him to fall back on the Maine. Hoche arriving before Frank- 
fort, hears, through the Austriana, of the treaty of Leoben — assume* 
Fried burg for head-quarters, and occupies the Nedda and Wetzlan. 
Moreau was at Paris soliciting pontons; but Desaix, who cono- 
nianded ad interim, finding that Hoche was engaged, crosses at Kil- 
stett ; Moreau comes up ; the Austrians are beaten, and the General 
halts, hearing of Leoben. Hostilities did not commence on the 
Rhine until eight hours after the treaty of Leoben had been signed, 
and Napoleon received the intelligence seven days after. Why was 
not the campaign commenced sooner, and why had the Directory 
written that the co-operation of the armies of the Rhine was not to 
be reckoned upon ? '* But (says Napoleon) the affairs of the war 
were conducted without energy or talent, (meaning the civil part of 
the affair,) and the administration was corrupt ^ and never produced 
any satisfactory result." 

Hoche was young, full of talent, bravery and anlbition,had a superb 
army of 80,000 men under his command, and burned to imitate the 
deeds of the army of Italy. The army of Moreau was large, and 
well composed. Desaix would have done better, as he loved glory 
for glory's sake, and France above everything. He was unsophisti- 
cated, active, of a pleasing character, and of extensive information, 
and had perfectly studied the theatre of war upon the Rhine. Be- 
sides, he was attached to General Bonaparte, and was not eaten up 
by the jealously which devoured Moreau. Bonaparte had but 43,000 
men, and 120 pieces of cannon. What could the Directory design 
by keepincf these armies asunder, and leaving Bonaparte to operate 
singly ? The General of Italy charged that ministry with corrvpHon 
Sindimbeciliti/, as the best and only answer ! 

Let us now advance to the peace of Campo Formio. The real 
object of General Clark's mission was not to open a negotiation, but 
to act as secret agent of the Directory at headquarters, and to watch 
the General, whose victories began to give umbrage. Clark's genin* 
was not military ; he was an official man, exact and upright in 6v5t- 
ness^ and a great enemy of knaves, Napoieon was glad that the gov- 
ernment employed a man who was known, rather than subaltern 
agents, who pick up the most absurd information in ante-chambers 
and taverns. Napuleim employed Clark in several negotiations with 
Sardinia, and ther princes of Italy. After Frnctidor, he defended 
him warmly, not only because he had gained his esteem in a deli- 
cate mission, but because it became him to grant protection to a man 
who had been in daily communication with him, and of whom he had 
no ostensil)le cause to complain. Conferences began at Udine. 
General Clark alone attended on the part of France. Napoleon de- 
clared he wrtnid not attend unless the i* ustrian ambassadors were 
sincerely desirous of peace. Napoleon went to Montebcllo and Mi- 
Jaa, Clark being lecalled, Napoleon was now the only comiDis* 
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«ioner on the part of France. Count Cobeiitzel and three other 
commissioners represented Austria. The moment the Austrian ne- 
gotiators were convinced that they could only obtain peace by adhe- 
ring to the terms proposed at Montel)eIlo, the treaty could liave been 
signed, had not the Directory changed its policy. Since the affair of 
the i^th Fructidor they thought they might rtquirefrom the nation 
mew sacrifices. 

They contrived intimations to Napoleon, calculated to induce him 
to break off the negotiations and recommence hostilities, whilst the 
official correspondence was still dictated in a spirit ol peace. It was 
evident they wished for war, but were anxious that the responsihility 
^fthe rupture should rest entirely with the negotiator. When they 
perceived that this plan did not succeed, and when they believed 
their own power was established, they sent their ultimatum. Napo- 
leon had fixed ideas respecting the degree of olxidience which ho 
owed to his government. With respect to military operations, he 
thought it his duty to execute his orders so long as they seemed rea- 
sonable and likely to succeed. His ideas respecting the degree of 
obedience due from him as plenipotentiary, were not so well settled. 
Could he renounce his mission in the midst of a ne^votiation, or thus 
hazard its results, by executing instructions which he did not ap- 
prove, and which would result in war t But his principal character 
•t Passeriano was that of general-in-chief. He resolved to sign the 
peace on the terms settled at Mnntebello, which, before the \Sth 
JP\rmctvior had been approred by the Directory. Count Col)entzel 
required, he said, '* the Adda as a boundary, or nothing.*' Austria 
yielding 'Belgium and Lombardy, Mentz, fnur departments of the 
•Khinc, Savoy and Nice. They therefore insisted on the Thalweg of 
the Adda. They were forced to reduce their claims to the line of 
the Mincio. This, said Count Cobentzel, is our ultimatum. Tho 
conferences were held within hearing of the drums. Count Cobent- 
sel remained immoveable ; his carriages were got ready, and he an- 
nounced his departure. Ho said that the French negotiator would 
be responsible for all the bhKul thai would be shed in this new con- 
test. Upon this, Napoleon, with great coolness, although much irri- 
tated by this attack, arose, and took from a mantel piece, a Httlo 
porcelain vase, which the Count prized as a present from the Em- 
press Catharine, ** Well, (said Napoleon,) xh^ truce, then is at an end, 
•nd war is declared ; but, remember, that bcfnre the end of autumn, 
1 will shatter your monarchy as I shatter this poicelain." Saying 
this, he dashed it furiously down, and the carpet was covered with 
its fragments. He then saluted the Congress, and retired. The 
Austrians were struck dmnb. A few minutes afterwards they found, 
as Napoleon got into his carriajrp, he had dcs^palched an officer u> 
tho Arch<Iuko CInrles, to iiitorni him that the ncj;oriati<»n was bro- 
ken off, and that hosiiliti(?s would rr-cominence in twenty-fnur hours. 
Count Cobentzfl, greatly alarmed, sent the Marquis deGalloio Na- 
poleon, with a signetl declaration, that he consented to the terms of 
the French General. The treaty was dated ^X, (2^v\\i^^ "^wTc\\r»^^ 
•mall village, uhicb had been ueutrai'ized tot vWw ^w^otfe V^ >^fc 
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Secretaries of Legation^ but signed at Napoleon's head-quarters, at 
Passeriano. 

I doubt if Clark, or any one else, could have exhibited more firm- 
ness or diplomacy thau the commander-in-chief of the army of Italy. 
I doubt if Mr. Trist, or any one else, could have made as ^ood a 
treaty, or as promptly, as the general-in-chief of the army of Mexico* 
](X)kinnr to ** indemnity for the past, and security Jar the Jttture." 

If I have not said enough to fortify my original position, I ba?e 
not leisure to say more. But, perhaps, this essay, if studied in the 
right spirit, will prove pregnant enough. 

Hereafter, if subjects of this sort are not unsuited to a magazine, 
which hangs up King Commerce for its motto, you may hear again 
about boundaries, &c., from your correspondent, li. 



Art. r.— TBB BRITISH COLONIAL EMPIRE. 

The following graphic sketch of the British Colonial Empire^ 
on which, it has been well said, the sun never sets, we extract from 
the first number of that able London publication, the Colonial Magth- 
zine, which we have often commended to our readers. This sketch 
will be followed up, at an early day, with another by ourselves, show^- 
ing the extent of t!ie trade, population, area, etc., of all these proving 
ces, and their importance to the mother country. 

We will start with British India. With that Ilindostan will we 
begin, which, out of a population of one hundred and forty roillion* 
of human beings, has ninety millions subjects of Great Britain, forty 
millions of the subjects of allies, protected however by the British 
Government, and greatly dependent upon British support, and witk 
but ten millions of subjects of independent states. 

Where the .fumna and the Ganges, two rivers destined to give 
grandeur and fertility to the plains of Hindostan, burst from beneath 
tiie eternal snows which no mortal foot bath yet trodden, still in the 
most elevated recesses of the mountains, Britain has her empire, and 
the soil is her own. In that India which wns one of the earliest 
seats of civilization, laws, the arts, and of all the improvements of 
social life, there are we now omnip:>tcnt. In that India v^hich is an 
epitome of the wh(»le earth, extending from the 8th to the «34th de- 
grees of north latitude, and from the GSth to the 02nd degrees of 
east lon;ritude, which from north to south is no less in length than 
ISOO, and iroin east to west 1500 miles, there are we 1 It has re- 
gions that bask beneath the brightest rays of a tropicil sun ; and oth- 
ers, than which the most awful depths of t)ie polar world are not 
more dreary. In its vast plains, which present rich double harvests, 
luxuriant tnliage, and even the burning deserts of the torrid zone; 
in its low hoi^hts, enriched by the fruits and grains of temperate 
and mellow ciiiniites; on its upper steeps, clothed with the vast pine 
forests of tho north ; and even on the highest pinnacles of its loftiest 
regions, buried beneath the perpetual snows of the arctic zone ; — 
eveo there are we ! On the great plain of India, between the Brab* 
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napoutra and th^ Indus, reaching across from tbe great chain of 
mountains to the high table iand of the southern peninsula, 1500 
iniies lon(T, and from 300 to 400 broad, there does British influence 
exist, and there also- is the British name respected and revered. 
Along that plain where the Ganges pours a continually-widening 
stream, and where the power of vegetation is so great as to render it 
ao entire field of wavinj^ grain, — there are we ! Where in the east, 
on the hilly shores of Malabar, the aromatic gales perfume the air 
of the Oriental Isles — there our name, our power, our good faith, 
are known, acknowledged, and felt. Where tbe rice, the opium, 
tbe indigo, the cotton, grow ig the greatest profusion ; — there are 
we ! Where nature ever riots in unbounded luxuriance, and covers 
whole tracts of country with dense, dark, impenetrable masses of 
foliage and vegetation, crowded and twined together ; with trees 
spreading on all sides their gigantic arms ; with thorny and prickly 
shrubs of every size and shape, and with canes shooting in a few 
months to the height of sixty feet ; — there are we I And where in 
tbe open plain the banana and other single trees, when full scope is 
given to their growth, spread out into the dimensions of a consider- 
able forest ; — there are we I Amid the wilds of India, where tall 
and majestic forests of pine, larch, spruce and silver fir, cypress and 
cedar grow, flourish and decay, still there we are, the owners of 
the soil, and either tbe governors of the people, or their protectors 
and friends. 

Where the fruits of the earth luxuriate in abundance and perfec- 
tion; where the wild rose, the lily of the valley, and the cowslip 
burst through the green carpet ; where the chamois bounds from 
rock to tock, and the forests are , filled with deer and with musks; 
where the peacock displays his glittering plumage on the lower hills ; 
where the sovereign eagle is descried amid the cliffs ; where the bold 
hawk and the roving kite prey upon their dependents and their vic- 
tims ; — there are we ! 

In the valleys of the Sutledge and the Jumna ; amidst perpetual 
SQOws, where, beyond a succession of lofty eminences, a central mass 
of an enormous chain of mountains exists ; by the side of the cata- 
racts which dash down dark ravines unsung by poets, and as yet un- 
painted by the pencil of man : in those bright and beauteous groves, 
or in the woods and forests where the gibbon, the wanderoo, the ich- 
neumon, the pangola, the rhinocerris, the nyl-£fhau, and the f^njuW 
are to be found ; and where the finch frdcon of Bengal, the hawk owl 
of Ceylon, the bulbul, the honey-sucker, the coromandel, and the gi- 
gantic stork walk or fly abroad at liberty and in hippiness; — there 
also are we ! 

Napoleon once said that ** England was a nation of shop-keepers !'* 
We meet the foul libel by pointing to our Indian colonies I A na- 
tion of shop-keepers, indeed ! What ! was that a nation of shop-keep- 
ers — a few of whose merchants with a handful of troops struggling 
against European rivalry, subdued all the states which had sprung 
from the ruins of the Mogul Empire, and became the arb\tet« qC vV\^ 
destiny of one hundred and forty milUoua otV\u\&axiVM£iu^\^»R^1l 
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the opposite extremity of the globe? Was that the effort of men 
who count coppers on counters, and speculate on short weight and 
inferior goods for th?ir profits and their fortunes? No! No! the 
conquest, the retention, the aggrandisement, the improvement, the 
continued rule and yearly advancement of such a dependency asthisy 
is too mighty a monument of British courage, zeal, perseverance, 
science, and wisdom, ever to be forgotten in the history of the 
world ! 

Next in importance to the East Indian possessions of Great Bri- 
tain, are those of the West Indies. There is Jamaica, that ** island 
of springs,'' with its four millions of acres — with its blue mountains 
towering to nearly 8,000 feet above the level of the sea — with its 
dense woods offering a marked contrast to the lower ranges — with 
its coffee, pimento, cotton, and capsicums — with its numerous ra- 
vines and savannahs — with its springs, its harbors, its ports, its beau- 
tiful bays, its rich mines, its fine sugar canes, its coffee plants in the 
mountains, its dye stuffs and spices, its arrow-root and cassia. There 
the bread-fruit tree, the plantain, the banana, the shaddock, the tama- 
rind, the guava, and the star-apple all arrive at perfection. 

There is TkixMdad too, presenting one of the most magnificent, 
variegated, and richly luxuriant panoramas that nature ever formed. 
The waves of the mighty Orinoco dispute to the east for the empire 
of the ocean with contending billows, whilst the lofty mountains of 
Cumana rise from the bosom of the horizon in stupendous majesty. 
The fecundity of the soil, its gigantic and magnificent vegetation, its 
beautiful rivers, enchanting slopes, forests of palms, groves of citron 
and forbidden fruit, and hedges of spices and perfumes — its fine 
azure skies, deep blue seas, fertile glades and elastic atmosphere, 
have obtained for Trinidad the title of " the Indian paradise." 

There is Tobago, once the abode of the Caribs, and named ader 
the first tobacco pipe of the island. It offers a strange contrast to 
" the Indian paradise,'' for it is termed the ^* Isle of Melancholy." 
At some former period it formed a bold promontory of main land, 
from which doubtless it was violently dissevered. Though less pic- 
turesque than some islands, the fig-tree and the grape yield their 
fruit twice a year, and the cinnamon and pimento grow wild in di^ 
ferent parts of this curious isle. 

There is Grenada, the most southerly of the Antilles, once a fa- 
vorite possession of the French ; with its mountainous and pictu- 
resque scenery, its successive piles of conical hills, it viTM forest trees 
and brushwoixl, its splendid mount St. Catherine towering to a 
h<iight of 3,000 feet, its basaltic rocks, its wondrous cliffs, and its 
fine cocoa, sugar, and coffee plantations. There is the pretty group 
of Grenadines or Grenadilloes. 

There is St. Vincent, the most beautiful of the Caribbee isles, 
with its bold, sharp, and abrupt mountains, its deep intervening ro- 
mantic glens, and its lofty and rocky coasts. The delicious valley 
of Buccament is the admiration of all travellers. The famed botanic 
garden is the theme of general praise ; and the island stands high id 
repuMioa as a healthy staiion. 
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There is Bahbadoes, the land of luxuriant fig-trees, and the terri- 
tory of once as brave a people as ever breathed, with its beautiful 
bay of Carlisle, and noble square with the statue of Nelson ; and 
there are also the remnants of those primitive forests which furroerly 
covered the whole island. 

There is St. Lucia, with its sugar-loaf rocks, its fantastic-shaped 
mountains, its lovely little coves and bays, fringed with luxuriant 
cane fields ; its flotilla of fishing and drogher boats, and its smtely 
trees clothing its noble mountains. 

There is Dominica, with its lofty rugged acclivities, its fertile 
valleys, watered by thirty fine rivers — its umbrageous canopy of lolly 
and magnificent forests, and its romantic and picturesque cascades. 
The mountains are sulphurous and volcanic ; its lofty table rock, 
Morne Bruce, is one of the finest in the West Indies ; its rich par- 
terres of green coffee perfume the whole atmosphere, and its grand 
savannah is the delight of all who enjoy the murmuring cascades of 
bubbling brooks which break through the luxuriant vegetation, or 
roll along the hilly avenues surrounded by piles of rocks, black, bare, 
or green with countless traceries of lovely creepers, gigantic ferns, 
and lofly palms. 

There is the fertile island of Antigua, with its bays and harbors 
wholly unrivalled in the West Indies, with its bold and precipitous 
hills, its innumerable fruits, its aromatic spices, its productive gar- 
dens, and its groves of trees of beautiful and refreshing verdure. 

There is the delightful little island of Nevis, the mother of the 
English Caribbee Isles. It is a four-mile mountain, jet as green as 
heart can conceive, perfectly cultivated, and with a forest of ever- 
greens like n ruff round the neck of the high land. 

There is Montserrat, the Montpelier of the west, with its elastic 
and healthy atmosphere — its majestic, picturesque, and lofty moun- 
tains, and its truly charming and bewitching scenery. 

There is St. Christopher, (or St. Kitt's,) with its layers of vol- 
canic ashes, its bracing air, its healthy inhabitants, its awful crag of 
Mount Misery, and its exquisitely beautiful vale of Basseterre. 

There js Tortola, whose harbor has afiforded shelter in time of war 
to 400 vessels waiting for convoy. 

There is the eel-like Anguilla, with its little wall of clifis rising 
from the beach and protecting a flat and uninteresting surface, but 
yet producing annually three million bushels of salt from its salt 
lake; and sugar, cotton, maize, and cattle in comparative abun- 
dance. 

There are the Bahamas, a group of several hundred islets, evi- 
dently the work of the coral insect, which, with all its apparent in- 
significance, has created many beautiful and habitable spots for the 
dwelling and culture of man. In these numerous isles there are 
400,000 acres granted to cultivators, and nearly two millions and a 
halfvacintor unoccupied. 

And there are The Bermudas or Somcrs* Isles, exceeding 300 in 
number, lying like a shepherd's crook, in the Atlantic ocean, with 
their coral reefs and shoals, their amali c«d^t %tq»n^)>Xi^\x ^^^xk^^^^ 
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hills ; and that north rock, placed by Nature, or rather by the God 
of Nature, as a beacon which seems to say, ** Hitherto mayst thou 
come,'' thou mistaken, billow-tost, deceived, and luckless vessel, ** but 
no further." The Bermudas are the Gibraltar of our West Indian 
Colonies, and it was therefore that our American enemy, Washing- 
ton, desired to annex them to the republic, and to make th^m a nest 
of hornets to annoy the English commerce. 

Yes, there are we ; amidst this variegated scenery, these mixed 
populations, these multiplied products of the West India Islands. 
There are we, who found the population uncultivated, indolent, ig- 
norant, miserable slaves ; and who have rendered them instructed, 
happy, enlightened, and free citizens. We have doubled the amount 
of productions by our superior cultivation ; we have made their minds, 
by instruction, as productive as their soil ; we have increased their 
staple products to such an extent, that their exports are now most 
important ; and we have, in nine cases out often, so changed the in- 
digenous characteristics of the people, as to have transformed them 
from dulness, stolidity, and soporific indolence, to comparative activi- 
ty, brightness, and competition. To the charge that we rendered 
the Africans, slaves, we reply at least with triumph and with truth, 
that we have purchased their freedom. Yes, noble land of the brave 
and the good, we can look to our West Indian Colonies with grati- 
tude, dignity. Christian joy, and honest pride ; and as the once-cap- 
tive race point to their broken chains now scattered around, we can 
say, *• Thank God, we bought their freedom." ♦ 

Turn we now to South America, and to our colonies in that 
quarter ; and the first which presents itself is British Guiana. 
There, on the vast rivers of Essequibo, Demerara, and Berbice, we 
have possessions which cover an area of one hundred thousand square 
miles. There its fine savannahs are occasionally interrupted by hill 
and ddle scenery ; but the general appearance of the country is simi- 
lar to the territory of Belgium. Sugar and cotton grow in abun- 
dance ; and in some districts, though never manured, a single acre 
has produced 6,000 lbs. of sugar in one year. In other districts, 
coffee is not only abundant, but of excellent quality. Although the 
climate has hitherto been considered one great objection to any vast 
amount of colonization in that portion of our possessions, yet exer- 
cise and temperance are, as elsewhere, the great safeguards to 
health. 

The British settlement of Honduras, in Central America, extends 
along the coast for an extent of 270 miles.' That coast is studded 
with green isles, and the town of Belize is by no means insignificant. 
The maiioor^ny tree, and logwood, cochineal, indigo, and sarsaparilia, 
are the great staple produce of Honduras ; oranges, shaddocks, mel- 
ons, pine-apples, and cocoa nuts, are also abundant. Deeply is it to 
be regretted that the country is not divided into parishes, and that 

* Oar friend of ihe Colonial Mairazine may be allowe«l his innocent enthnsiasm here. 
but we think as litil«: as p.J^j8ll>lc oit:;lit to he (*aid iii ICugland al>out that " coinncipatidu 
bubble," which has b(M*n snrh a furce befbro biKh heaven. Oar readers will re er to 
Comaerdai Heview, Vol. V. p. 475, in proo£>— [Editor. 
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emigration to that portion of our settlements is not encouraged. It» 
pine-wood alone would richly compensate all engaged in its culti- 
vation. 

The Falkland Isles are no less than ninety in number, and the 
two largest arc each nearly one hundred miles in length and fifty in 
breadth. Though the weather is seldom settled, yet the climate is 
temperate, and vegetation rapid and productive. There is heard the 
gentle note of the grele, and the falcon and the heron are by no 
means rare. There, too, herds of wild cattle would maintain vast 
numbers of settlers, and the upland geese would delight, by their 
flavor, even a London or a Parisian gastronome. 

Our possessions in North America merit a longer and more at- 
tentive consideration. First in order of importance comes what was 
formerly Lower Canada. The late settlement of the Maine fron- 
tier question has deprived us unquestionably of one of the finest sec- 
tions of our North American territory, but it is still sufficiently ex- 
tensive to support in comfort and happiness tens of thousands of our 
depressed and emaciated agricultural population. Two hundred 
thousand square miles of territory, with three chief districts — Que- 
l»ec, Montreal, and Three Rivers — and two of an inferior extent— 
Gaspe and St. Francis — ought to be far better cultivated and much 
more thickly populated than they are at present. And are not the 
natural features uf Lower Canada extremely picturesque? Are 
there not ranges of mountains, noble rivers, magnificent cascades, 
lakes, prairies, farms and forests, alternating in every direction with 
sudden and beautiful variety? Who that has seen the eastern parts 
of the river St Lawrence, with the high and mountainous districts 
about it, can forget the noble forests which everywhere meet the eye, 
and which are lost only in the clouds ! And who can forget the Al- 
leghariies, rising abruptly to the lofty elevation of 4,000 feet above 
the level of the sea ? Of cities and towns there are sufficient to as- 
sure the minds and remove the fears of settlers ; for ire there not 
Quebec and Montreal? And though the winter be somewhat longer 
than our own, its fine season begins in May and continues until 
November. When last the census was taken, in seventeen counties 
there were upwards of 4,100 townships, and a population of nearly 
500,000 souls. What forests of timber there invite the industry and 
the activity of our broad shouldered and strong-limbed foresters! 
How many a man whose family now scarcely exists upon the wholly 
inadequate wages of the mother-country, would there be abundantly 
compensated for his labor and his toil ! 

If from Lower, we turn to the position of Upper Canada, what 
a vast territory do we behold embraced in that extensive province ! 
Who can even think of the Ottawa River — of the Lakes Ontario, 
Erie and Huron, without strongly feeling what sources of riches are 
there, in primitive forests as yet untrodden by the foot of civiliza- 
tion 1 The lakes alone fill us with surprise. Ijake Superior is 541 
miles long, by 140 wide; and Huron, Erie and Ontario, are from 
180to2ob miles in length. The infant capital, Toronto ; Kings* 
ton, hitherto the seat of government^ with itA &a!^^^\VvQ(tL^\k>\\.\>^!^ 
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inferior to Qaebec and Halifax ; the Rideaa Canal, the Welland 
Canal, the Granville Canal, — all are works of interest to those who 
exclaim with delight as we do, whefi their eyes pass .over in suc- 
cession the various nations of the earth, *' Yes, there also are we.'* 
And when we think, too, that the people of Canada are among the 
most favored of the earth, having peace, liberty, security and abund- 
ance — a fertile soil, a beautiful climate, and an almost total exemp- 
tion from burthens of any kind, how can we do otherwise than de- 
sire that swarms of our manufacturing, mining, and wandering poor 
were there, enjoying at least the comforts, if not the luxuries ot' 
life ? 

Thank God that some districts are colonized by Highland and 
LfOwlund Scotchmen, whose prudent, thrifly, hard-working cha- 
racteristics have fitted them for emigration. There are upwards of 
eighteen acres of rateable land to each human being, and not more 
than two acres cultivated. And when it is known that even there, 
where the advantages are so great, that the proportion of hands cul- 
tivating 57,000 acres is as twenty acres to each person, is it not just 
and right, that we should desire that multitudes of our own starving 
population should there be transplanted to labor with diligence, but 
to be well rewarded for their toil ? 

Nova Scotia is situate between the parallels of 43 and 46 north 
latitude, and the meridian of GI and 67 west Igngitude. It is 2S0 
miles long, embraces upwards of 15,000 square miles, and nearly 
ten millions of acres. The harbor of Halifax is the admiration of 
the world, and from its situation being directly open to the Atlantic, 
and its navigation scarcely ever interrupted by ice, is our chief na- 
val station in North America, and affords safe anchorage for 1,000 
ships. Tes, there also the majesty of Britannia rides triumphant on 
the wave ! 

Cape Bretoi^^ and The Sable Islands, though forming a part of 
the government of Nova Scotia, are yet, as it were, a separate co- 
lony. They comprise an area of two millions of acres, exclusive of 
the surface covered by lakes and rivers. How beautiful is the situa- 
tion of Sydney, the capital, and how enterprising and energetic are 
the miners ! What depths of coal-fields, and what sources of riches 
are there still hidden ! The veins appear to be wholly inexhausti- 
ble; and yet, besides all this, timber exists in great abundance, and 
the fisheries arc sources of wealth. 

Nkw-Bri;nswick. next invites our notice. It contains no less 
than nearly 28,000 square miles, and about eighteen millions of 
acres. Heboid its bold undulations, its vale and lowlands, its noble 
foresjts, its pleasing settlements, its abundant water communications, 
its fine extended prairies ; and yet, fourteen out of eighteen mil- 
lions of acres still await the British husbandman to turn the soil of 
this province with British spades, and to rescue millions of the half- 
starving population at home from misery and death. The province 
is healthy, old age is frequent^ and sober, industrious settlers caniiot 
fail of being happy and contented. 

pBtNCE Edward's Island is no large possession, containing an 
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tret of 1,360,000 acres, or 2,134 square miles ; but it is delightfullyi 
situated for commerce, agriculture and the fisheries. It is a pas- 
toral country : picturesque, admirably adapted for cultivation, and 
so healthy that many persons live even to one hundred years of 
age, without ever knowing a day's illness ! There, however, the 
fisheries have been neglected, and hundreds of the famishing fisher- 
men on our eastern and northern coasts would find in the herring 
fishery of Prince Edward's Island, means for a profitable and satis* 
factory existence. 

Newfoundland and the Labradoii Coast are likewise under 
British dominion, and owe a loyal obedience to our Queen Victoria. 
Newfoundland is not less than 420 miles long, and at its greatest 
breadth 300 miles. Little is known of the interior of this vast isl- 
and ; but it would doubtless well repay the toil of those who should 
decide on exploring it. The longevity of the inhabitants is the 
best proof of the salubrity of the country. Old fishermen of 90 
years of age will be frequently seen, actively occupied in the ar« 
duous duties of their calling. How astonishing is British industry 
and British enterprise 1 Look at Newfoundland for an example of 
this ! There, in a land certainly '' unknown to song," there are 
nearly a million cwts. of dried cod pirepared and exported annually, 
and from 400,000 to 500,000 seal-skins likewise sent to foreign 
shores in the same period of time. 

The Hudson's Bat Territories occupy no less an extent than 
four thousand miles. True, the human race is but scanty in this 
immense region ; but the Hudson's Bay Company's settlements are 
e3mmercially important, and furs are the chief object of their profita- 
ble trade. 

These are our North American colonies. If the government of 
this country would direct its mighty energies to their gradual but 
steady colonization, what beneficial advantages would result, both 
to the colonies themselves and to our rapidly-increasing, and only 
partially-employed, home population ! 

If we lurn to that East with which we commenced this view of 
oor Colonies, we shall find, in addition to India, which we have al- 
ready noticed, the large Island op Ceylon — containing a superfi- 
cial area of nearly 25,000 miles — but of great importance in all its 
resources of trade and commerce. There, lofly mountains run in 
continuous chains, with the most lovely valleys the sun ever shone 
on, between them. There, the hills are clothed to the very summits 
with gigantic forests, from which issue magnificent cascades and 
dashing cataracts. There, the lovely valleys, placid rivers, and rip- 
pling brooks are fringed with turfy banks, and all the beauteous 
verdure of the tropics. Ceylon has been aptly called '* the Malta of 
the Indian Ocean." Its commercial capital, Colombo, is a mile 
and a quarter in circumference, and is well defended. Its mari- 
time capital, Trincomalee, is, as Nelson described it, ** the finest 
harbor in the world." Its climate is salubrious and delightful ; its 
production?, animal, vegetable, and mineral, are profnso and per- 
fect. Its population, both native and Europein^i^ bfc^\Vw^>^\>^ASBk- 
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tented, prosperous, and happy. The state of general education and 
religious instruction could not well be more satisfactory. The popu<« 
lation is upwards of a million souls ; and its products are nuixerous 
and beautiful, valuable and important. And there are we, respected, 
honored, and beloved ! 

Prince op Wales's Island, or Pulo-Pinang, when compared with 
the mighty Ceylon, of which we have just been speaking, is small 
indeed ; but it is of considerable importance, whether viewed in 
connexion with the Anglo-Eastern Empire, or separately, as con- 
taining commercial stations and political maritime positions. The 
island is picturesque, vegetation is splendidly luxuriant, and the 
mountain forests are magnificent. Small villages and Malay topes 
are scattered over the island amidst spice-grovcs in the valleys, or on 
beautiful and romantic sites upon the Fea-coast. The harbor of 
Georgetown is capacious and well defended. The trade of Piuang 
is very considerable ; the population is 60,000 ; and nature is most 
rich and luxuriant. 

Malacca and Singapore are also entitled to a distinct notice; but 
we must hasten to our possessions in Austral-Asia, and commence 
with New South Wales. 

This vast island of New-Holland, with a width of 3,000 miles, 
a breadth of 2,000 miles, a superficial area of more than three rnil- 
lions of square miles, and a coast line of 8,000 miles, is one of 
those of our possessions, the magnitude and importance of which it 
in impossible for us, at this distance, adequately to comprehend. 
The rapidity with which this colony has advanced, is one, amongst 
many proofs, of its admirable climate, situation, and capabilities. It 
was not until 1788, that the British ensign was hoisted on the shores 
of Sydney Cove, then thickly wooded and abounding in kangaroos ; 
but the silence and solitude of the forest were soon broken in upon, 
by the resounding strokes of the woodman's axe, and a few settlers, 
imbued with that moral and physical courage which Britons possess 
in so eminent a degree, have erected its Sydiray, its Parramatta, its 
Liverpool, its Windsor, its Richmond, its Newcastle, its Macquar- 
rie, and its Maitland — and month by month its counties within, and 
its settlements without the boundaries, are becoming increasingly 
fertile and prosperous. The salubrity of New South Wales is pro- 
verbial ; the staple products are such as cannot but secure wealth to 
all engaged in their cultivation and export ; the fisheries are varied 
and valuable, and none of our colonies is so rapidly advancing in 
population, wealth, and civilization. 

Western Australia, or Swan River, was founded by four 
English gentlemen — Messrs. Peel, Vincent, Schenley and Mac- 
queen. Its origin must be dated from the 1st of June, 1829 — a pe- 
riod of little more than fourteen years' distance, and through evil 
and through good report these gentlemen and their followers have 
proceeded with energy and industry, in their admirable and success- 
ful eflorts. The seasons are steady and uniform ; the rains return 
in their set time, and there is no drought in the land. The cattle 
Ibrive ; vegetable matter is productive ; the colonists are constantly 
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increasinj( ; the staple products are becoming Talaable and otimer* 
ous ; and Swan River is at least a promising colony. % 

Another portion of New Holland has been erected into a British 
colony, termed South Australia. Its site is well selected, its cli- 
mate decidedly fine, its natural product^ numerous and of a good 
quality, and several thousands of Europeans are now occupied in 
establishing a colony which shall one day justify the honest pride of 
every Englishman. 

The quality of the soil, the extent of navigable waters, and the 
salubrity of the climate, are all most cheering circumstancis to those 
who take an interest in British colonization. 

Van Dibman's Land covers an extent of 24,000 square miles, or 
fifteen millions of acres, and is itself nearly the size of Ireland. 
The country is mountainous but diversified ; the coast is well sup- 
plied with bays and harbors. Hubart Town, the capital, is an ex- 
tensive and well-built place, and its Mount Wellington and Derwent 
estuary protect and embellish it. Its exports have indeed wonder- 
fully increased in ten years from c€ 14,000 to o£420,000 per annum. 
This is another of those colonies which are satisfactory in their past 
history, but which present prospects yet far more brilliant — and 
there are we ! 

If we turn to Africa, we shall find that in that continent of the 
Sun, where it exercises the most power, and appears to be least con- 
genial to the health and longevity of man, still British colonies of a 
ffrand and imposing character are to be found. There too are we ! 
In Southern Africa, the colony of the Cape of Good Hope first 
presents itself to our notice, with a aea-coast of 1200 miles, and an 
area of 200,000 square miles, its chains of mountains are magnifi- 
cent. The capital, Cape Town, has been built along the shores of 
Table Eay. Its pastures are of a character highly favorable. It is 
well wooded with large timber, and watered ly upwards of one 
hundred rivers and streams. The soil is fertile, and it has produced 
three crops of Indian corn in one year. The Boers have of late, 
indeed, manifested some dissatisfaction with the Colonial Govern- 
ment ; but that has been but a temporary evil, and the population is 
steadily proceeding in the work of a good and permanent system of 
colonization. The salubrity of the country admits of no question ; 
and the commerce, staple products, and property, arc all in an as- 
cending movement. 

The Mauritius, or Isle of France, contains 676 square miles, 
is one of the most picturesque and romantic islands in the Eastern 
hemisphere, and possesses many bays, arms of the sea, and promon- 
tories. Its soil is exceedingly productive ; its climate very salubii- 
ous : its dependencies numerous and valuable ; its population 
40,000 ; and the excess of its revenue over its expenditure gradually 
improving. 

St. Helena contains but 30,300 acres, and is alone celebrated 
as the grave of a man ^ho could *never understand the genius of lib- 
erty, and who uttered to the last the most unmerited calumnies 
against Great Britain. The inhabitants are healthy « aud ^.V^oi^v^M^ 



io namber. The climate is salulM^ious ; its soil is watered by dear 
aod wholesome springs ; and, before the orerlaod route from India 
to this countr J was established, St. Helena was a spot of some note. 
It is still useful as an English colony, and there can be no question 
of its abandonment, but it is a heavy annual charge to the mother- 
coontry, and its revenue bears no proportion to its expenditure. 

Ascension is contiguous to St. Helena. It is small, and is of 
Tolcanic production : but its turtle is its chief recommendation, ex* 
cept during war, when it is by no means an unimportant possession. 

In Western Africa we possess that gloomy and unsatisfactory 
colony, «8i ERR A Leone. Let it not, however, be forgotten, that the 
British colonies on the western coast of Africa are inferior to none 
io mora], political, and commercial interest. They are, in fact, an 
indispensable link in the maritime empire of Britain. 

Gambia, Capb Coast Castle, (celebrated as the grave of the 
poetess, L. E. L.,) and Accra, are likewise to be included in the 
foregoing remarks ; and although we deeply deplore the mortality 
which from time to time has swept away excellent governors, and ad- 
mirable merchants and colonists, yet abundant reasons can be sup- 
plied why these colonies should never be resigned by Great Britain. 

Before we turn to our European colonies we must not forget our 
new colony of New Zealand, and our more recent settlement at 
Hono Kong. With regard to the former, our sway is but modern, 
and it is divided ; recent events have, of course, excited anxiety and 
apprehension, and we have yet much to do before we can encourage 
settlers to procreed in great numbers to New Zealand. But climate, 
soil, natural productions, are all in favor of this young colony, and 
we shall watch with intense interest its rise and progress. Of HoNo 
KoNo we know but little ; it is one of the results of our Chinese con- 
quest. Will it be one of the most satisfactory? Is its climate 
healthy, and suited to our European settlers? This at least appears 
doubtful. The Chinese evidently regarded it with suspicion, and its 
cession to England was no proof in its favor. It is by no means im- 
possible that at some future time Hong Kong may be abandoned, 
and that a new colony may be demanded of the Emperor of the Sun 
in exchange for that apparently unhealthy settlement. 

The British colonies in Europe aro few, but valuable. 

Gibraltar is the key to the Mediterranean, and is not the least 
remarkable possession of the British Crown. 

Malta, and its adjacent island Goza, are the two colonies most en- 
vied by Europe. It is not that the length or breadth of Malta is 
great — nor that its productions are important— or its population nu- 
merous, — but it is commanding in its position, acts as a constant 
sentinel over European powers, preserves the Mediterranean from 
becoming the seat of conspiracy and intrigue against British inter- 
ests, and enables us to assert our power, and to maintain our influ- 
ence, in the south of Europe. 

The same observations will apply to the septinsular cluster of the 
Ionian isui:s, extending from the Albanian coast, to the southern 
extremity of the Moreaii peninsula. The seat of government is at 
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Corfu ; the length of the island is about thirty-five, its breadth about 
twelve miles, and its climate is nearly tropical. But, besides Corfu, 
there are Cephalonia ; Zante, the glory of the Levant ; Santa Maura, 
a mas8 of mountain ; Ithaca, a shapeless combination of huge rocks ; 
Paxo, with a port of good anchorage, and Cerigo, where Ptolemy 
was once the lord. 

And last, — far, far removed from the spicy groves and aromatic 
odors, from the glowing scenery and the rich forests of the lands of 
the mountain and the flood, to which, in these observations on our 
colonies, we have directed the attention of our readers, is sitaate, in 
the North Sea, our colony of Heligoland. There, at only a few 
miles distance from the mouths of the Elbe, the Eyd^r, the Weser, 
and the Jahde, has England placed a sentinel to watch over her 
commerce and protect her navy. There England has her noble 
light-house, serving as a beacon to the world ; but there she keeps 
op a good school of pilots, and maintains her supremacy and her 
glory as still '' Mistress of the Waves." Thus it is, and thus may 
it ever be, that wherever commerce is to be conducted, trade to be 
carried on, manufactures to be placed, mankind to be civilized, 
Christianity to be extended, education to be promoted, and the great 
family of man to be improved — there are we ! 

We ought, perhaps, to say something of Fernando Po, of Aden 
in the Red Sea, and of the Island of Socotra ; but these are scarcely 
entitled to notice, and cannot with propriety be denominated colo- 
nies. Some also would include Guernsey, Jersey, and the smaller 
contiguous isles, as well as that of Man, where the laws and cus- 
toms are peculiar. But all of these are rather dependencies of the 
British Empire, than colonies, in the usual acceptation of the term. 
We have said enough. To recapitulate even the titles of our co- 
lonies, is a source of honest satisfaction and of national pride ; and 
to feel that when we carry to a new settlement the British flag, we 
at the same time plant the standard of science, the arts, letters, 
civilization, morals and religion, is a motive for exultation and for 
joy. But as our influence is great, so are our responsibilities to man, 
to society, to our colonies, and to Heaven. God forbid, then, that 
when we point to our northern and our southern, to our tropical 
and to our arctic possessions, and exclaim, ''There are we!" it 
should be supposed we are indifferent to the conditions on which 
we are there. No! if we were there as absolute and tyrannical 
rulers — as masters indifferent to the happiness and prosperity of oar 
dependents — as colonists sacrificing the welfare of the natives to 
our love of lucre — as nominal Christians indifferent to the moral 
and religious education of the people^-as mere grinding task-mas- 
ters, hard exactors and strong-headed prc^rietors of the soil — then 
most heartily would we exclaim, God grant we may soon be there 
no longer ! But it is precisely because in British ships we export 
British civilization and liberty — the liberty of time-honored institu- 
tions, and of a limited monarchy, that we exclaim right joyously 
and in all sincerity, as we point to our list of noble tud ^•o^vcma^ 
colonies — Yes — thbri aei wb I 
roL. ri. — fio. ir, 6 
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Irt. TI^THB IBRCHANT FIEETS ANB NATIES OF THE YOILB. 

* '< The armaments which thunder, strike the walls 

Of rock-built cities, * • * ♦ 
• *•**** 
The oak leviathans whose huge ribs, ^." — ^Btroit. 

Every classical reader will remember that famous catalogue of 
ships, from all countries which Homer furnishes us, before the walls 
of Troy. Afler the fame of their deeds and the pomp of the enu- 
meration, we are surprised to reflect they wer^ but ** open row-boats 
or canoes !" 

The Greek fleet, 600 years later, at Salamis, was but half-decked ; 
the soldiers being stationed on platforms at each extremity, and the 
middle of the frail boats was left open for the rowers. The vessels 
composing the expedition of Nearchus into India long afterwards, 
were row-gallies, capable of being hauled on shore with conve- 
nience, and not comfortable enough to allow the mariners to remain 
two consecutive nights on board ! 

The Romans began to build their navy on the model of a Cartha- 
ginian ship thrown upon their shores ; and the vessels were of so 
large a size when Julius Csesar invaded England, that they could 
not approach near enough to the shore for the soldiers to disembark ; 
" but they were obliged to jump into the water, which was breast- 

high." 

The northern Sea Kings, who spread such terror over Europe 
after the downfall of the Roman power, covered every sea with their 
fleets, which had no other guides than the sun by day and the stars 
by night. Their vessels are described as large, fl t-bottomed boats, 
of light timber, the sides and upper works of wicker, with a covering 
of strong hides. They were transported on wagons from one river 
to another. It can scarcely be credited. that these vessels were used 
OD such perilous voyages. 

But we have not time nor space to follow with particularity the 
alow progress of naval and maritime architecture from these rude 
beffinnings. It would, without doubt, be a most interesting study. 

Our purpose is now to take up the leading powers of the world, 
and exhibit their respective naval and maritime strength, by a con- 
ioltation of the best and latest authorities within reach. 

1.— GREAT BRITAIN. 

** L(y>k at the already immense number of powerful steam-ships 
ikil »warm in the waters of the Mediterranean, and enter every 
MK U|K4i its beautiful shores ; that are found careering in every sea 
\jt 1tMK>|Mi, fVom the Frozen Ocean to the Bay of Biscay and the 
BImA S^ * ^^At have long since driven every other mode of transit 
«MAI 4if ^ Euphrates and the Red Sea ; that penetrate the Indoi 



almost to its source ; that ascend the Canton river, in spite of every 
obstacle, besides myriads of war-junks, and batter down the walls 
of the ancient celestial cities ; that are surrounding every island 
and entering every harbor in the West Indies ; that swarm along 
the shores of North America, from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the 
Isthmus of Darien ; and that regularly transmit the rich produce of 
the mines of South America, from all its principal ports on the east 
and west side to the great commercial metropolis of the world — 
crowded, busy London. Look at all this, and see what an element 
she has to sustain her in her onward march for empire. At no pe> 
riod did Great Britain possess such a foundation for naval strength 
within her bosom as at present. She now possesses 3,500,000 tons 
of shippiog, and numbers 160,000 seamen in her commercial navy, 
while a fleet of seven hundred steam-boats (more than is possessed 
by all the re!<t of Europe) prowl along her shores."* 

In 1793, the British navy consisted of 153 line of battle ships, 
hulks and vessels, on the slocks. 

LIHK or BATTLS 8HIP8 OP ALL NATIONS, 1793. 

France 86 Denmark... 24 

SpaUi ..68 Portugal 13 

RnsBia 36 Toikey, Naples, and Mediterranean 

Holland 28 poweni..... 13 

Bntain 153 

Or, a little more than one-half possessed by Great Britain. In 
1844, Britain possessed nearly as many such ships as all the rest of 
the world together. 

LINC OF BATTLC SHIPS, 1844. 

France 4.5 Spain 3 

Russia 50 Portagiil. 2 

Bgypt and Turkey 19 Denmark 6 

America 10 Sweden 10 

Naples 1 Britain 125 

HoUaiid 8 

ACCOUNT OP THE PROGRKSSIVI IffCBKASB OP TH« ROTAL VAVT, PROM HKKRT VlII.*t 

RJCIGN TO THK CLOSK OP THE LAST WAR, 1814. 

Year. fililpi. Tons. Men roted. Navy itimK— 

1521 16 7,260 ^.. No account. 

1578 24 10,506 6,700 

1603 42 17,055 8,346 

1658 157 57,000 21.910 

1688 173 101,892 42.000 

170t> 272 159,020 40.000 £1,056.915 

1760 412 321,134 70,003 3,227,143 

1793 498 4334226 45,000 5,525,331 

1800 767 668,744 135,000 12,422.837 

1808 8H9 892.800 143,800 17,496,047 

1814 901 966,000 146,000 18.786,509 

In 1814, Great Britain had 901 ships, of which 177 were of the 
line ; and in 1830, 921 ships. 

« We are indebted lor tkeM ftots to tke able "woik OC P. Vk. ^«uDAmU« 
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Ships of the Line 12... 

From 50 to 44 guns , 2.. 

Frigates 32.. 

Sloops, &c 14.. 

Brigs. 46.. 

Gutters 3.- 

Schooners 3.. 

Bombs — .. 

Hospital Ships, &c — .. 
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112 49 168 391 
Grand Total, 592 

The expenses of the navy for the year ending 5th July, 1843, 
werei:6,557,201. 

BRITISH H4TT, 1842. 

la CoouBiaskm. 
No. ehipa. 



Inordinary. 
No. 



FirstCIass 16 

" 15 

46 
33 
64 
10 
8 
15 



it 



n 



n 



*i 



Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Sloops. 

Brigs. - 

Packets 11 

Gutters ». 6 

ateam Vessels 16 

240 



FirstRates 2 

Second " 6 

Third " 7 

Fourth " 8 

Fifth " 12 

Sixth •' 14 

Sloops 41 

Steam Vessels 66 

Gunboats 39 

Packet Bries 7 

Surveying Vessela 14 

Yatchts 3 

Stationary Ships 14 



1,950 
4,700 
4,500 
3,801 
4,000 
2,990 
5,458 
3,666 
1,602 

308 
1,014 

289 
5,368 



233 39,646 

We shall now draw for the remainder of our paper upon official 
documents, presented in 1846, by Mr. Bancroft, to the Senate of 
the United States. They were prepared by a Board of Naval Offi- 
cers, and embrace all the nations of the world. 

NATAL FORCX OF GRXAT BRITAIN, 1846. 



Ships of the Line .... 

Frigates 32. 

Sloops, brigs, and bombs 71. 

Schooners, catters, ten- 
ders, and ketches . . 

Steam Frigates 

Steam Sloops 

Steam Packets 

Other Steamers 

Transp'ts and troop ships 

Beceiving shins, coast ^ 
guards,andotnernon* i 
effective vessels, as I 
coal depots, convict \ 
Uiks, &c., employed 
in service comiectcd 
with navy 



in Commimion. 


Building. 


U Ordinary. 




Na Gdna. 


No. Qtttti. 


No. Quna. 


Total 


17.... 1,570.... 


23....2,124.... 


75. ...6,258. 


...115 


32... .1,146.... 


Id...* 4I7O . . . • 


73. . . .3,066. 


...120 


71.... 856.... 


21 305 


40.... 521. 


...132 


o<5 . ■ . « 00.... 


^^"» • « • ^*" • • • • 


•6.... 18. 


... 39 


6.... 60.... 


12 120 


4.... 40. 


... 22 


54.... 270.... 


20.... 100.... 


6.... 30. 


... 80 


^X***« 9<v**** 


3.... 6.... 


« » * * ^^^ m 


... 24 


%!r*«»« JlO*»»« 


6 12 


• • • • ^^^ m 


... 15 


5 70 


^^^ m • • • ^^" • • • • 


^^^ m • • • ^^^ ^ 


... 5 
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The official list numbers 671 vessela, but names only 636 ; whole 
mimber of guns to 636 vessels, 17,681 ; number of men in the navy, 
27,500; boys, 2,000; marines, 10,500— total, 40,000. Revenue 
vessels, 72, mounting 144 guns : British Indian navy, 1844-'5, 36 
•vessels, of which 22 are steamers — guns 166. Total number of 
steamers in the English navy, inchidiug 35 contract mail-steamers, 
199. There are eight East India mail-steamers. 

2. — UBnTED STATES. 

In 1780, a Committee of Congress reported but four American 
war-vessels fit for service. In 1781, we had but two frigates, the 
Alliance and the Deane^ the former of which, being the sole Ame- 
rican war-vessel remaining, was sold at the close of the war. The 
Algerine depredations upon our commerce in the Mediteranean, 
convinced Congress of the importance of providing a naval arma- 
ment ; and six frigates were authorized in 1794, and also ten v^ 
fiels to be fitted as galleys. A navy, however, bemg very unpopular 
in Congress, and a treaty of peace being made with Algiers, but 
three of these frigates were completed. In the apprehension of 
French difficulties in 1798, the President was authorized to build, 
buy or hire twelve vessels, of not more than 22 guns each, and the 
naval char^ was taken from the Secretary of War and given to an 
independent department. In 1801, a treaty being made with France, 
Che President was authorized t6 sell all the naval vessels, except the 
frigates Constitution, United States, Congress, Constellation, Preisi- 
dent, Chesapeake, Essex, Philadelphia, New- York; Boston, John 
Adams, Adams and General Greene. 

From this period, the growth of the navy has been steady, ** fight- 
ing itself,'' as it has been said, '' into favor," and into its present 
«tature. We now proceed to furnish a few tabular statements. 

UNITED STATES VESSELS, 1799.* 
FrifmtM. Guns. Coft. Ship*. Gmim. Cm/L 

United States 44 $299,336 Ganges. 24 $80,640 

Constitution 44 302,718 Port«iiiontk 24 59,561 

Presideut 44 220.910 Merrimack 24 46,170 

Oonstallation 36 314,212 Connecticut 24 57.260 

Congress 36... « 197,246 Baltimore 20 56,277 

Chesapeake 36 220.677 Delaware 20 59«563 

New- York 36 159,639 Maryland 20 70,249 

Philadelphia 32 179,349 Patapsco 20 73,164 

E«ex 32.... 139,362 Herald 18.... 47,780 

JohnAdaraH 32 113,505 Trumbull 20 58,494 

Adams 32 76,622 Warren 20 34,702 

Boston 32 119.590 Montezuma 20 55,732 

General Greene 24.... 105,492 

Washington 24.... 69,024 

insurgent S6 96,649 

Brig<<, Norfolk, 18 guns; Richard, 18; Augusta, 14; Pickering, 16: Syren, 
16; Argus, 16; Hornet, 16. — Schooners, Bnterprize. 14; Bxperi|neDt, 14; 
Vixen, 14 ; Nautiluo, 14. — Gallkts, South Carolina, Charleston, Beaufort, St. 
MarjV Savannah, Protector, Mars, Governor Davie, Governor Williams. 



* Ss/Wrt^s Siadiibs of Ua&udftiaiM. 
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UNITKD STATES NAVT, 1812. 

GonB. G 

Constitution 44 Siren 16 

United States 44 Argus 16 

President 44 Oueida 16 

Chesapeake 36 Vixen 12 

Constellation 36 Nautilus 12 

Congress 36 Enterprize 12 

Essex 32 Viper 12 

New- York > ^r„ } 36 Bomb Vessels : 

Boston, J^'^eaworthy ^ 33 ^^^ 

Adams 33 Vesuvius, 

J(»hn Adams ...3& Vengeance, and 

Wasp 16 Spitfire. 

Hornet 16 170 Gun-boats. 

* 

UNITED STATES NAVT, 1815. 

24 ships. 9*16 guns 17 gallies 34 gsns. 

lehrigs 236 " 51 barges 84 

29 schooners 94 ** 124 cun-boato..., 179 

ealoops 23 *• 5 fighters 6 

3ketclies — 2 floatiug batteries 64 






(t 



Vl60 



Total guns 1,636 

AMBRICAN HAVAL V1CTORIF.8, 18 12-— 18 15^* 

GaM Killed and Csptored Gnat Killed aaJ 

mounted. Wounded. reieeU. mounted. wounded. 

46 — Alert. 20 2 

Constitution 54 14 Qoerriere...^ 49 76 

Wasp. 18 10 FrolicL.^ 22 75 

United States 54 12........ MaoedoniBa..^ 44 104 

Constitution 54.. 34 Java 49 161 

Hornet 20 5 Peacock 22 40 

fioterprize — 14 Boxer - 18... — 

Lawrence 20 83^ fDetroit 19 ^ 

Niagara 20 27 I Queen Charlotte.. ..17. — . 

Caledonia 3 3. J Lady Provost, 1^ 

Ariel. 4 4 AHuuter 10 

i Scorpion - 2 2 [Little Belt 3 

Tigress 1 — 

Porcupine I — ... 

Peacock 20 2 Empervier 18 2^ 

Wasp 20 26 Reindeer. 19 67 

Wasp ,20 a Avon 19 4a 

Saratoga 26 57........ f Confiance 39. 

Eagle 20 33 | Linnet 16 

Ticonderoga 17 12 { Chub 11 >26<^ 

Preble 7 2... I Finch 11 

VlO Galleys 16 6 (M Galleys 18 

Constitution 54 15 Levant and Cyane....56 12(^ 

Hornet 20 12 Penguin 20 42t 

During the war, the Americans lost the following Tessels : 

Nautilus, 16 guns, taken by Shannon frigate. 
Wasp, taken by Puictiers, 7 4 -gun-ship. 
Vixen, 16 guns, takeu by Southampton, 38 guns. 
Chesapeake, 49 guns, taken by Shannon^ 53 guns. 
Argua, 20 guns, taken by Pelican, 22 guns. 
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Baaex, 46 gwiA, taken by Fboebe, 53, and Cherub, 28 guDS. 

President, 53 guns, by Majestic, and frigates Endymiun, Pomone and Tenedos. 

Rattlesnake, 14 gans, taken by Leander, 50 guns. 

Frolic, 18 guns, taken by Orpheus frigate. 

Viper, taken by Narcissus frigate. 

Bng Siren, taken by Plantagenet, 74 guns. 

Adams, 32 guns, destroyed to save imm enemy. 

Boston, 32 ^ 

New- York, 36 f destroyed by order of Secretary of Navy, when theBritiah 

Argus, Is f were about entering Washington. 

Columbia, 44 J 

UHITXD STATXi WAVT, 1846. 

In CommiMioiL Bailding. In Ordjasry. 

No. Guna. No. Guni. No. Gum. 

Ships of the Line 4 374 5 420 2.... 164 

Frigates and Bazees 7 374...... 3 150 5 260 

Sloops of War .15 314 2 40 6 120 

Brigs of War 6 60 ^ — 2 20 

Steamers of War 3 23 1 4 3 12 

Schooners 1...... 10 —....-. — ......—.... — 

Small unarmed vessels and } 

Store-ships Jll — — — 1.... — 

47 1,155 11 614 19 576 

Total number of government vessels, all classes, 77; total guns, when all armed, 
3,345; ntmiber of seamen and boys employed in naval service, 7,500; marine 
corps, exclusive of officers, 1,224 ; total, 8,724. 

The following list of the American navy is complete, and is the 
latest published. It will be seen, the whole namber of vessels given 
is eighty-fi?e. 

0NITXD STATBS navt, 1848. 
Skip0tftke Ume-'ll^ Where built. Commsiideri. Where enployod. 

Pennsylvania 120. Philadelphia.. 1837 *C. K. Stribblm^..Rec'ingsp. Norfolk 

Franklin 7 4. Philadelphia.. 18 15 * J. K.Crownhishield do. Boston 

Columbus 74. Washington... 18 19 T. W. W^man .. . Pacific Ocean 

Ohio 74.New.York 1820S. K. Stnngham.. do. 

North Carolina.... 74. Philadelphia.. 1820 *W.C. Nicholson. Beo*ine sb. N. York 

Delaware 74.6osport, Va...l820 Norfu£ 

Alabama. 74. Portsmouth — ^ Stocks, Portsmootb 

Vermont 74.Charleitown...l819 

Virginia 74. Boston — ^ do. Boston 

New-York 74. Norfolk do. Norfolk 

New-Orleans. 74.Sackett'8 Harbor.. do. Sac. Harbor 

Independence, Ro' 

zee 54. Boston 1814 F. LavelleCte Pacific Ocean 

Frigattf, ItiCUuM, 12. 

United States. 4 4. Philadelphia.. 1797 J. Smoot Mediterranean 

Constitution .44. Boston 1797 — -— Boston 

Potomac 44. Washington. ..1821 Norfolk 

Braodywine 44. Do. ...1825 T. Crabbo Coast Brasil 

Cohunbia 44. Do. ...1836 *R. Ritchie do. do. 

Congress 4 4. Portsmouth.. . 184 1 Stockton Pacific 

Cumberland 44. Boston 1842 Jameson Home Squadron 

Savannah 44. New- York. ...1842 Mervin Pacific 

Raritan 44. Philadelphia.. 18 43 Norfolk 

Santeo '. 44. Portsmouth Stocks,Port«month 

Sabine 44. New-York do. N.York 

St. Lawrence 44. Norfolk ^— do. Norfolk 

Frigates, '2d Class— 2, 

Constellation 36 . Baltimore .... 17 97 — Norfolk 

Macedonian 36.Captnr'dl812,re- ) 

baiUiBlsae.. S ^««.X«^ 

MI«ttMta«M< 



at—ritfWv-sa. WlMnbaUL CaiiiBuiii«» WbB*«pk««4. 

Santon. 30.rort«niauth...lS43*D, G, Faiagat... Honu SqaMlroa 

, ; . J „„ I ChnHegton, 8. C. i 

JohnAdain. 2" j .99 „,^,^^ iboq! Adami do. do 

Vinceunec SO.New-York.... IB96 New-York 

Warren 2(1. Boston 1826 "HuU Pacific 

Falmouth 20. Do 1B27 Button 

Fairfield 20.Now.Yortt....l82e NoHblk 

VtndalJa aO-rUlsdelphia. . 1838 do. 

St.Loais aO.WEiBbiQgtOD...1828 do. 

Cyaoe aO.Bottoa 1837 *Dn Pont Pncific 

Lovanl aO.New-Yurk....l837pBee do. 

Portamoutb aO.Portamoulh.. .1843 "Hoatgomeiy do. 

PlymoutL SO.Borton 1844 New-York 

ei. Mnrj'a. .,.S0.WsshLnglon...ia(4 Nurfulk 

..aO-Noifolk 1844 ■Mercer. Afrioa 



Albany ...SO.Noiv-Vork 1841! HomeSi 

Qonnautown 30.Phitadclphia.-1816*BiiRbaaBn do. <iu. 

Ontario IS.BalCimors 1813 'Long Rac'ingth.Baltii*. 

Decatur 16. New-York 1839 Pincktiey Home Stgoadron 

Preble 16.Poniiinoudi,..IB30 •fihietcb Pacific 

VorktoWD 16. Norfolk 1839 Boston 

Marion IS. Boston 1839 'Simoodi Mediterranean 

Dale ]6.rluladBlpliia..lB39*Budd Pacifio 

Brigt—i. 

Boxer 10. Boston 1831 tBell Ooait ADrica 

Dolphiu lO.New-York 1836 'Pope do. do, 

Poipoiae ID. Boston 1836 tGordon Home Sqaadroa 

Bainbridge 10- Do 1843 t Williamson OosM Brazil 

PaiTy lO.Norlblk 1843 'Bomia. do. do. 

BAoantn-Z. 

BiperimeDt Washington.-. 1831 tl-ardner Reclnf; sh. Phila. 

Flirt ( T_„.(i,^_^ c ) tPalmer Hume aqnadron 

W.« ) ^™''!^'^Tf Coa.ta,.rvey 

Phnix I W-iM'^TtmeaL^ ^ j„_ ^ 

0B-k*4ly-e Pwchaaed tBcnyman Packet Benrice 

Bonito ...1. Do. ...,1846 tBemeo Homo Squadron 

Beefer I. Do. 1646 tOhanncey do, dv. 

f«a«l ■,..... 1. Do 1846tMoor do. do, 

Bomb Vtttl»—i. 

iEUw I.Porcbiuod IB46 Van Bnmt Home Bqnadron 

Stniuiboli 1. Do 1846 tTucker do. do. 

VMOviui 1- Do 1846 'Magroder do. do. 

HeeU 1. Do 164fltF>irbi do. do. 

■lactra. 1. Do I846IHaDt do. do. 

8Uamer*—\Z. 

HisiiiBppi alO. Philadelphia. .1841 tliM Home Sqaadroa 

FtdtoQ 4.New-York....lB37 Naw-YoA 

Dnioa 4. Norfolk 1842 — Washington 

Prinoeton '. .9.PhiladelpldB..ia43*Engle Mediterranean 

Mioblgnn 1. Erie. Pa 1844 'Chainplin Lakes 

Allet-oanj PitulinrK, Pa IHiinter Mediterranean 

Spitfire 3.Purcbai<ed 1846 tPorUT Home Squadron 

«ien 3. Do 1848 tSmilh do. do. 

Soorpiun Do 184e*Bigelow do. do. 

Bcour^f Do. ..1846 tLockwood do. do. 

General THykir Tmns.finWar Dep. Pensscola 

WatarWilch Wailiington. ..184S(Toll«n Washington 

Baginenr Purcbaied. Noriblk 

•Mrs tUf*^ Ar(r>-« 

Belief 6.Phi1adetpUa..in36 tDnllas Home Squadron 

Erie 8. Baltimore 1BI3 tWalKin Pacific 

Letinglon. S.Now-yDrk....lStStBai1ey do. 

&>a(JiainMM.......a.Nor(b)k 1S4& Vnunftm* ^■ 

Sappij Forchwad latttDeCuo'p.. aaB»^iia*n«. 

FnOotat Do. >fl« ^Tumoi *»■ ™- 
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AMKRIOAN NATT TAEDB, 

" The navy yards of the United States,* like those of Britain, are 
seven in number, viz. Portsmouth, in New-Hampshire; Charles- 
town, near Boston, Mass.; Brooklyn, New- York ; Philadelphia; 
Washington ; Gosport, hi Virginia ; Pensacola, Florid a.f None of 
these, however, are so extensive, so well furnished and stored with 
the muniments of war, so efficiently kept up, or so conveniently 
situated on the sea-coast, as are our Portsmouth, Plymouth, Pem- 
broke and Sheerness yards. The Americans have also commanders 
of naval yards located at Baltimore and Charleston, two leading 
ports, but there are no regular government establishments pr con- 
veniences for building and repairs in those harbors. 

" Portsmouth. — This dock-yard is situate at Navy Island, on the 
east side of the river Piscataqua, three miles from the ocean. There 
is every convenience for the construction of vessels of the largest 
class. The harbor of Portsmouth is a fine one, with forty feet 
of water in the channel at low tide, and is well protected by its isl^ 
ands and headlands from storms. The tide, which here rises ten 
feet, flows with so rapid a current as to keep the harbor free from ice. 

" Boston. — ^The navy yard of this port is situated at the south* 
east part of Charlestown, about a mile to the north of the cityof 
Boston. There is a dry-dock built of hewn granite. The yard 
covers sixty acres of land, on which are erected a marine hospital, a 
spacious ware-house, an arsenal, powder-magazine, and a house for 
the superintendent, all of brick ; there are also two immense wooden 
sheds, under which the largest vessels of war are built. 

'' Brooklyn. — The naval yard, situated on Wallabout Bay, covers 
forty acres of ground, enclosed by a brick wall on the land-side, and 
contains two large ship houses, seven extensive timber sheds, built 
of brick, and several workshops, offices for the officers, and exten- 
sive storehouses ; a dry-dock is in the course of formation. The 
yard is but a short distance from the city of New-York, the width 
of the ferry is about 700 yards. The naval hospital occupies a 
commanding eminence half a mile east of the yard, and is a large 
building surrounded by thirty-three acres of cultivated ground, en- 
closed by a brick wall. 

'' Philadelphia. — This naval yard requires no observation. We 
may, however, remark, that there is in that city, a handsome naval 
asylum or marine hospital, capable of lodging 400 persons, erected 
at a cost of upwards of $300,000. 

" Washington. — The navy yard is situated on the Anacosta or 
eastern branch of the Potomac, 295 miles from the ocean by the 
course of the river and bay. It is about three-fourths of a mile 
south-east of the capital, and contains twenty-seven acres. It has 
houses for the officers, shops and warehouses, two large ship-houses, 
ft neat armory, and every kind of naval stores. Several ships of 

* We extract fipom Sinuaoods' Colonial Magazine, 

4 Aiao add Chiritrton, 8. C.» tiid1iem|Ai&ft,T«UL»tteie'«ai)H^tM^ 
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war, some of which were of the largest class, have been built at 
this yard. The river has water of sufficient depth for frigates to 
ascend to the navy yard without being lightened. 

•' Norfolk. — The extensive naval yard at this port is situated 
at Gosport, opposite to Norfolk, on the south side of the river Eliza- 
beth, thirty-two miles from the ocean. This yard possesses a large 
and extensive dry-dock, constructed of hewn granite, capable of re- 
ceiving a line-of-battle ship, and which cost nearly $1,000,000. The 
harbor is safe and capacious, having eighteen feet of water. 

'* Pensacola. — The United Stales navy yard here is an important 
one, distant eight miles from the city, and five from the entrance of 
the harbor, and covers nearly eighty acres of ground, enclosed by, a 
high brick wall. It contains houses for the officers and a naval 
store, and other buildings adapted to the convenience of the estab- 
lishment." 

NAMING AMERICAN NAVAL VESSELS. 

" There is a matter connected with the naming of American ves- 
sels, which may be incidentally adverted to, for the information of 
Srofessional men : it is this : — A joint resolution of Congress, of 3d 
larch, 1819, requires vessels of the first class to be called afler the 
States of the Union ; those of the second class after rivers ; and 
those of the third class after the principal cities and towns ; but no 
two vessels in the navy can bear the same name." 

3. — THE FRENCH NAVY. 

Prance had, as early as 1681, 60,000 seamen, and in 1791, 
100,000, commanding 82 ships of the line and 73 frigates. 

* FRXNCH KAVT, 1839. 

Ships of the Line, firtt rates 5 

" second rates 1 

" third " 7 

" fourdi ** 9—22 

Frigates, first class. 12 

** second class 12 

" third " 13—37 

SteamerB, from 4 to 6 guns 25 — 25 

NAVAL FORCB OF niANOE, 1845. 

In Cog 
No. 

Ships of the Line 17 . . 

Frigates 23. 

Corvettes 17.. 

Brigs 34. 

Schooners, cntters, and ? 

small vessels \ 37..., 

Transports, &c 33 . 

Steam Frigates 5 

Steam Corvettes 8 

Smaller Steamps 41 f209.... 3.... 15....^.- — 44 

TotM^ 915 4,9M 7ft %M^ M UftO 946 



licRion. Baildinf. In Ordinary. Total 
Guns. No. Gani. No. Guna. Ship*. 


.1,598.... 25. 
.1,184.... 16. 
- 444.... 3. 
. 464.... 2. 


...2,442.... 4.. 
... 810.... 6.. 

... 90 6.. 

... 40-. -.21.. 


340.... 46 
310.... 45 
124.... 26 
270.... 57 


. 122.... 2. 

. 132.... 10. 

. 78.... 2. 

. . o« .... \j » 


... 12.... 8.. 
... 40.... 14.. 
... 12....—.. 
... 64....—., 


20.... 47; 
56.... 59 
— .... 7 
— .... 17 



MATIKf or THB WORLD. SSl 

Total guns when all armed, 8,928 ; roeu and boys in service in 
1845, 27,554. Cannon and powder for serTice, manufactured at 
ffovernment foundries, &c. The Minister of Marine proposed to 
increase the na?y to the following maximum : 40 ships of the line ; 
20 to be always ready for sea, and 20 in construction ; 50 frigates, 
of which 40 to be ready for sea, and 10 on stocks ; 60 sloops, 60 
brigs, and 40 lighter vessels, besides transports. The steam-navy to 
be composed of 100 vessels in all. 

4. NAVAL FORCE OF RUSSIA. 

Nicholas has kept a constant eye upon his naval affairs, and has, 
within fifteen or twenty years, created two large fleets in the Baltic 
and on the Black Sea. 

VesMl*. Qu9M. No.orgttiMiaTaMel. 

Ships of the Line in Baltic 30 2,400 Estimated 80 guns each 

Frigates in Baltic 20 840...- " 42 " 

Bhwps, brign, and gun-boats in Baltic . . 40 820 " 8 *' 

Steamers in Baltic 26 104 " 4 " 

Ships of the Line in Black Sea 17 1^360 — 

Frigates '< *' 10 510 5 of 60, and 5 of 42 guns 

Sloops and brigs " ** 12.... 168.... estimated 14 guns each 

Smaller vessels " " 18.... 168 — 

Steamers " " 6.... 86.... " 6 " 

The Baltic Fleet has a compliment. 35,000 men 

The Black Sea <• " .^ 24,000 ** 



Total 59,000 '* 

Exclusive of the naval force in the Caspian Sea. 

RXCAPITULATIOIC. 

Is coamisiiioa. Bttildijig,ordB*y, Ac. Total. 

Eslstire wirsi pow- ^ s < ^ s ^ ^ No. of No. of war 

er of each nation. Vm'«. Guns. VosmIs. Guaa. Vewela. Ganc neu. •taamara.' 

Great Britain. .t332.... 4,583... .304. ...13,098.. 11636. .17,681.-40,000. ...141 

France 215 4,293 131 4,635 .. .346 . . 8,928. .27 ,554 68 

Russia 179 5,896 — — .1(179.. 5,896. .59.000 32 

Turkey 62 2,636 4 24.. 66.. 2 660.-26,820 9 

United States.. 47.. ..1,155.... 80.... 1,190. .••77.. 2,345.. 8,724.... 5 

Egypt 35.. -.1,448.... 3.... 812.. 38.. 1,760.. — 1 

HoUand 48.... 302.... 86.... 1,344.. 134.. 1,646.. — 4 

Sweden t330 660 50 1,196.. 380.. 1,856.. — 2 

Denmark $96 344 12 732.. 108.. 1,076.. — 

Austria* 74 686 — — .. 74.. 686.. — 

Brazil 31...- 450.... 11--.. 325.. 42.. 775.. — .... 8 

Sardinia. 11.... 226.... 4.-.- 220.. 15.. 446.. — .... 2 

Spain 21 348 — — .. 21.. 348.. 4 

Two Sicilies*.. 17 338 — — .. 17.. 338.. ^ 

Portugal 59 

Mexico 23 42 — — .. 23.. 42.. 

* Although the whole naval force of these nations has been placed in the 
column of *' in commission," it is probable that a portion of it is in ** ordinary,'' 
but it is not known what portion. These nations nave a few war steamers, but 
the number is not known. 

t Of the 332 vessels in commission. 84 bear but a nominal armament, although, 
by the official navy list fur January, 1846, they appear to be employed in impor- 
tmnt service — as receiving, coast-guard, and convict vesaeU, coal depots, quaran- 
tine son'ice, &c. 

t 323 of this number are gun-boats. 

i 96 of this number are mea-o^war ontteri lai ^aBtenf^ 
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1. — COMMKRCUX MARINE, ORSAT BRITAIN. 

BtMin Other 

▼e«»eli. ToDQagA. VMseli. TooBafn^. Crews. 

United Kingdom. 897.. 113,232:. 23,253.. ..2,994,166.. 170,162 

Isle of Guernsey, Jeney and Man.. 3.. ' 445.. 763 504226.. 5.559 

Total 900 113,677 24,0aa 3,044,392 175,691 

▼XSSELS XN6AOED IN COASTING AND FORKtGN TRADK, Q. B., 1844. 

Inward — Foreign Trade. Vessels. Tonnage. Crews. 

British and Irish vessels. 19,687.. 3,647,463.. 195,728 

Foreign vessels 9,608.. 1,402,138.. 76,091 

Coasting Trade. 

Employed between 6. B. and Ireland . 1 0, 1 47 . . 1 ,349,273 . . — 

Other coasting vessels 123,751.. 9,615,434.. — 

Outward— Foret^ Trade, 

British and Irish vessels 19,788.. 3,852.^3.. 212,924 

Foreign vessels. 9,816.. 1,144,346.. 77,109 

Coasting Trade, 

Employed between G.'.B. and Ireland. 16»948. . 1,817,756. . — 
Other coasting vessels.'. 128,294.. 9,877,105.. — 

The abore list includes all the arrivals and departures within tbe 
year, including repeated voyages of the same vessels. 

In 1838, McCulloch stated the whole number of vessels owned in 
the British Empire, including plantations : 

29,912 vessels 
2.420,759 tons 
147,357 men 

In 1844, steam vessels in England 679 vessels 

75,047 tons 

" steamers in Scotland 137 vessels 

20,666 tons 

" Ireland 81 vessels 

17,519 tons * 
Gnemsey, &c., and Colonies ........... 91 vessels 



12,444 tons 



FISHKRIXS, 1843. 



Northern, or Ghvenland 16 ships.. 800 men 

Spermaceti whale 68 " ..2,176 " 

Common oil 1 " .. 32 " 

85 3,008 



Notes to Recapitulation on preceding page^ continued. 

Vessels. Gnns. 

n Exclusive of sailing vessels in the Indian navy 14.... 106 

steamers io the Indian navy 22 60 

contract mail steamers, onder control of government. a26 

revenue vessels 72 144 

Total 134. ...310 

(a) 1843. 
$ Exclnsive of the Caspian fleet. 

No. ofveaaele. Toul torn. No.ofgoBS. OOoers and smb. 



•* JSjtclnsiveofU. 8tateirov-J 13 ■Oling.. 1,443 )^. _^ 

enoe vetseis, ooDsittiiig of \ ZfCtmm..Z,\\^ S ' 
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II.^UNITED STATES COMMERCIAL MARINE, 1845. 

Estimated number commercial venels. 1 9,720 

Tonnage 2,416,999 

Men 118,600 

Of these,— 

Registered and in foreign trade 1 ,095.172 tons 

Enrolled coastwise 1,190,898 •* 

Licensed, under 20 tons 92,322 '* 

Enrolled in cod fishery 69,825 *• 

*• mackerel fishery 21,413 *• 

" ;whale " 206** 

cod, (under 20 tons) 7,163 ** 



n 



Of the registered tonnage, 745 vessels are in the whale fishery, 
237,000 tons and 18,625 men ; steam-boat tonnage, United States, 
316,019 ; tonnage of lakes, 82,933 ; 474 vessels, 75 being steam. 

UL^TREirOH COMMERCIAL MARtRX, 1844. 

Number of vessels, (mean of two authorities) 13,782 

Tonna^ : 839,606 

of which, vessels employed in whale fishery 29 

Tonnage 11,903 

Crews 866 

In 1840, the cod-iishery employed 458 vessels, of 54,583 tons; 9,897 
men. In coast-fishery, also, 5,849 boats, 40,610 tons, 25,000 fisher- 
men ; private steamers iu 1844, 225. 

RECAPITULATION. 

No. of VMMb in No. of runt to 

Hatitou in the order of their eomaier> commerce and Toansf e. each 100,000 leoe 

mercial importance. fisheries. of commeree. 

United Kingdom of Great Britain 23.898 3,007,581 588 

United States 19.666 2,416,999.... 97 

France 13,782 839.608 1,063 

Sweden and Norway 5,450 471,772.... 224 

Holland 1,528 241,676.... 683 

Rnada Notknown 239,000 2,466 

TwoSiciliei 9,174 213,198.... 158 

Awtria 6,199 208,551.... 321 

Turkey 2,220 182.000.... 1,461 

Sardinia 3,502 167360.... 265 

Denmark 3,036 153,408 709 

Portcigal 798 80.525 

Spain 2,700 80,000 

Brazil Unknown Unknown 

Mexico Unknown Unknown 
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AST: TIL— THE SUGiS-CANE. 

aveqoin's review of m'cdlloh, reviewed. 

To Prof. J. D. B. De Bow : 

Sir, — The number of your Review for July, 1848, contains an 
article, or letter, entitled ** M*Culloh*s Report on Sugar, reviewed," 
written by Mr. Avequin of your city, in a spirit of entire condem- 
nation. He asserts, (page 25,) that ''this Report is undeserving 
any eulogy ;** that '* the scientific or chemical part is radically and 
insufferably bad,'' and that ** you will l#ok in vain for a single para- 
graph in the chemical part of the\ report, which does not present an 
open flank for the attack of the critic;" for the truth of which 
declaration, he '* appeals to all persons who have the slightest 
knowledge of chemistry." He strangely affirms, in the outset, that 
*' the opinions which he is about 16 express are entirely disintereit" 
ed" and at the conclusion of his article, after having entertained 
the reader with a long account of his own experiments, methods, 
and ideas, remarks that he " has limited himself to showing you 
some of the errors in the first chapter, only the most striking," and 
that ** the facts exposed in his letter are due to his own researches oo 
the sugar-cane" Certainly, therefore, he must be, as be professes 
himself, a most '* disinterested'* judge ! 

He tells you that, ** in his excellent remarks, Mr. V. Aime has 
shown you that the purely practical part of this work contains noth- 
ing new ; that it is of little value ; that, on the contrary, it contains 
a great many errors, and has provad it to you." And yet Mr. Val- 
cour Aime, who seems to have far more reason to consider himself 
unjustly treated by me than Mr. Avequin possibly can have, in the 
** excellent remarks" to which the latter refers, says of my report : 
"It is, in my opinion, one of the best documents which has ever 
t)een written on the subject. It makes known and describes gene* 
rally, with great accuracy, a/^ /Ae latest and best improvements which 
have been made throughout the world in the sugar industry, and 
embodies an amount of useful information , which our sugar-planters 
could not otherwise obtain without perusing a great many volumes.*' 
Mr. Avequin says of Mr. V. Aime, that he is a " planter" and ao 
** able refiner" of ** long experience" and ** practical knowledge;" 
his opinion of my work must, therefore, be admitted to be somewhat 
entitled to public confidence. The reader can refer, for that cxiinioo 
in full, to Mr. V. Aime's own article in the March number of your 
Review for the present year ; the preceding extract is sufficient to 
let him see how correctly it is understood and represented by the 
''disinterested' critic of my report. To Mr. V. Aime's criticisms 
I will reply at the end of this article, when I have done with *' the 
attack'' of Mr. Avequin upon me. 

I shall pass over much of that attack in silence ;' for the reason 
tbMi in die midst of unremitting Itbors I have but little time and lest 



inclination to attend to, or trouble your readers with, matters which 
1 deem unimportant ; and 1 shall proceed at once to meet those 
charges which Mr. Avequin makes against me last in order of posi- 
tion, but first in importance in hii estimation, because they " are 
due to his awn researches on the sugar-cane ;" and which, therefore, 
have been prompted by a very " disinterested^* desire to " show that 
this work is not without faults, and even great ones ; that it does 
not deserve all the praise which has been lavished upon it; that it 
contains on the contrary numerous errors,— errors which are not 
pardonable in a professor of chemistry." 

On page 44, Mr. Avequin says : 

" I have spoken above of qaotations mutilated or diafigured by the profetaor. 
I will give you a specimen in which I am directly coocemed, where ne speaks 
of cerosie. 

** tn paragraph 1st, page 22d of his report, the professor says : * Oerosie is a 
sabstance cloaSly resembling beeswax, both in its apj>earance and its properties. 
It was discovered or first investigated by Mr. Avequin, uf New-Orleans, who 

Sve it the above name. A more full account of it, taken from Mr. Ave<)qin's 
scription and analyses, is given in the treatises on Chemistry, both of Liebig and 
Dumas,* to which I therefore refer. The planter may, however, for all his pur- 
poses, regard it as wax/ " 

" Professor M'Cullfih gives here the description of a substance which he does 
not know, which he has never seen, and the properties of which he disfigures. 
The cerosie does not resemble, in any respect, beeswax. Cerueie may be con- 
sidered 08 an alcohol, onique in its kind, since it is the only one which is found 
eonpletely formed and in a state of purity in natnre." 

• lu atomic formula is represented by CM H50 0—24 (C H^i) -f H2 O." 
** Judge, then, of the exactness of the professor:" 

" Ab uno disceomnes." — Virgil. 

" The professor would not believe that cerosie is an alcohol or an aldehyde, these 
substances have so little resemblance to each other." 

In my report, the note at the bottom of the page corresponding to 
the asterisk gives as references : " Dumas, Traite de Chini., rol. vi. 
p. 699 ; Paris, 1843. Also Liebig's Chim. Organique, vol. ii. p. 
304 ; Paris, 1844.*' But, in Mr. Avequin's article, he has seen fit 
to add a third reference : " Gerhardt, Precis de Chimie Organique, 
tome i. page 134; Paris, 1844.*' I adopt his reference and hold 
htm bound by the implied admission that this treatise of M Ger- 
hardt is good authority. I also accept the issue : " ab uno duct 
omnes" as the criterion by\%hich my "exactness" shall be " judged. ^ 

This general accusation of" quotations mutilated and disfigured," 
IS a grave charge — one which, if true, should injure me as a '* faith- 
ful" and " conscientious" narrator of matters of fact " without de- 
ception," and proTe me destitute of those " high qualities" which 
Mr. Arequin says he is " willing to admit with Mr. V. Aime, and 
does not deny." I will, therefore, lay before your readers the 
authentic chemical history of this substance, of which it is said 
that 1 " disfigure the properties," and that it " does not resemble io 
any respect beeswax." It may be found somewhat tedious, but I 
give it in full : 

Io the Journal de PkarmaeUf vol. xxvi.^ (ana 7^\ ^^t\vV^A^% 
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there is an article written by '* M. Avequin, Pharmacien 4 la Ndo- 
velle-Orl^ans/' and entitled ^* Note sur la Cire VegetaU de la Cttnm 
d Sucre," which I here transcribe, and request you to publish in its 
original language, (as I do in relation to ail similar extracts,) that no 
mistake may occur by translation, and that Mr. Avequin may be 
judged by his own words : 

'' Note sur la Cire Vegetale de la Canine d Sucre.'l 

** Par M. AvEquiN, pharmacien h la Nouvelle-Orl^aDs/' 

** Ud grand Dombre de plantes laissent exsuder sur leurs feuilles ou sur 
leurs fruits una substaDce k laquelle on a dona^ le nom de cire Y^gfttale. 
TiDgry, de Geneve, est le premier chimiste qui se soit occup6 de cette 
mati^re. Proust avait depuis ^tendu la d6couverte de Tingry k ud grand 
Dombre de fruits, tela que les prunes, les censes, les raisins, etc., et k 
presque toutes les feuilles, sp^cialemoDt aux feuilles glauques. Les cboua, 
les iris, plusieurs gramin^es, les roseauz en donnent aussi ; les giraumoos 
ricoltes entre les tropiques en pr^sentent une couche 6paisee ; mais aucmie 
plante n'en fournit autant que la canne k sucre. Cette substance n'est pas 
identique sur tous les v6g6taux qui en produisent; on pourrait m^me affii'- 
mef qu*elle diff<^re toujours par quelques nuances dans ses propri6r(§s physi- 
ques et chimiques, et que chaque v6g6tal produit une substance cireuse qui 
lui est propre.*' 

" Cire de la canne d sucre," 

** II existe sur la canne ^ sucre une substance qui a quelques analogies 
a?ec la cire du rayrica, et qui n*a jamais 6t6 ezamin6e, du moins que ja 
sache. Je Tavais sigUal6e dans VAmdyse comparative de la canne a 
rubans et de la canne d'Otahith mais sans en avoir 6tudi6 les propri^r6s, 
parce qu^\ cette 6poque je n*avais pas pu m'en procurer une assez grande 
quantit6. Bien que je lui donne le nom de cire, il serait peut-etre plus 
eonvenable de lui en assigner un autre, car elle s^61oigne beaucoup des pro- 
pn6t6s de la cire.*' 

** Cette substance se trouve en plus grande abundance k la suriace de 1*6- 
corce de la canne violette que sur toutes les autres vari6t6s de cannes ; la 
partie engainante des feuilles en est aussi recouverte. Kile se pr6sente sous 
forme de poussi^re blanche ou glauque, adh^rente k T^corce, et elle peut 
facilement en 6tre d6tnch^e en la grattant avec la lame d'un couteau, ou tout 
autre instrument trancbant. Vient ensuite la canne k rubans qui en fournit 
beaucoup. La canne d'Otahiti en eontieot k peine le tiers de la caoae k 
rubans, et la canne cr6ole n*en donne presqae pas. 2Sur cette denitereva- 
ri6t6, il n*y en a qu'un anoeau k la base de chaque nceud et en bien peiite 
quantity. A cet 4^rd, je ferai observer que c^est la plus mauvaise vari6t6 
de canne qui fournit le plus de cire. La canne violette est trcs-dure, tres- 
ligneuse, contient peu de jus et donne pen de sucre ; cependant le sucre 
que Too en obtient est ferme et de bonne qualit6.'* 

** Apres m'etre procur6 urle certaine quantity de cire brute, par le grat- 
tage, comme il vient d'^re dit plus haut, pour Tameuer k T^tat de pnrel^ 
je la fais mac^rer k froid dans de Talcool k 35 ou 36 degr6s, pour la d^bar- 
rasser de la matiere violette, mati^re identique k la chlorophylle avec kr 
quelle elle est m61aDg6e. Quand elle a subi ce traiteifneDt k plusieurs re- 
prises et que Talcool froid oe lui enleve plus rien, je la traite par Talcool k 
36 degr68 buuillant, qui la dissout compl6tement; je passe k travers une 
toile de lin serr^e, en exprimant fortement, et je retire Talcool par la dis- 
tillation ;'il ne reste plus qu'k la faire fondre au bain-marie pour Tavotr 
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** Propriitcs physiques el ckimiques.** 

** Cette matiore est insoluble dans Teau/* 

** Klie est 6galeinent insoluble dans Talcool h 36 degr6s k froid." 

** Eiie est entieremeot soluble dans Tnlcool bouillaut et ne s*en s^pare 
point par le refroidissement. Eiie se prend au contraire en masse opaline 
et ressemble k une solution alcooltque de savon animal. Plus Talcool est 
fart, Pt mieux olie s'y dissout k chaud. Quatre grains de cette substance 
suffisent pour solidifier une once d'alcool k 36 degres et lui donner la 
consistance et Tupparence de Topodeldoch. On pourrait m6me 8*y m6- 
prendre k la vue/* 

** Elie est insoluble dans Tether sulfurique k froid.^- 

** Elie 8*y dissout difficilement k chaud et en petite quantity ; par le re- 
froidissement Tether la laisse d^poser sous forme de petits cristaux greous.'* 

** Cette substance a one teinte jaunfitre ud peu teroe." 

"Ella est excessivement dure ; la cassure est nette et I'on peut facile- 
mem la r6duire en poudre en la tritnrant dans un mortier de marbre ou de 
verre ; elie est uiors d'une grande blancheur/* 

*' Reduite sous furme de bougie, elie brule avec une belle ilamme blanche, 
comme la ctre ou le spermaceti. Sous ce rapport, elie peut senrir k (aire 
des boujzies de luxe et qui ne le cedent en rien k ces deux stibstances par 
racist de la flamme et per sa dur6e.'* 

*' E'le fond h 82 degr6s centigrades, k 80 degr6s elie se solidifie. C'est, 
je crois, la substance de ce genre dont le point de fusion est le plus 61e¥e.** 

'' Fondue au bain-marie, et coulee en petite masse dans un vase froid et 
bon conducteur du calorique, elie se prend k Tinstant m6me, se crispe en 
touchanl le corps froid, et la surface inf^rieore pr6sente une foule d'acci- 
dents et de guillochares tr^s-agrcables k rcBil. Ces accidents sont d6- 
termin6s par le retrait subit que cette matiore prend en se figeant.*' 

'* Son poids specifique est 6gal k 961 k la temperature de 10 degr6t. 
Elie est sans odeur, oa presque sans odeur d6finissable. Eile se combine 
tr6s-difficilement avec les alcalis.** 

** L*liir atmosph6rique n'a aucune action sur elie ; j*ai conserve de la cire 
de canne pendant plusieurs ann^es dans un flacon mal boach6, sans qu*il 
en soit r6sult6 aucan changement dans sea propri6t6s physiques.*' 

*' Cette substance est susceptible d*affecter une forme cristaUine. Pour 
Tobtenir sous cet 6tat, on la uit fbndre dans une capsule de porcelaine, au 
bain-marie, et on la laisse refroidir tres-lentement. Lorsque sa surface 
est solidifi6e, ou la perce au moyen d*uDe lame de coutean chauflT^e et oo 
fait couler la portion encore liauide. L'interieur de la capsule pr6sente 
alors une foule d*aiguilles cristallines tronqu^es et entrehic6es, bien appa- 
rentes. Je dirai cependant que cette cristalliaation ne peut s'obtenir qu'en 
agissant sur une livre de matiere au raoins ; sur une plus petite quantity le 
r6sultat n*est pas aussi satisfaisant, bien qu'il soit tr^-sensible.** 

** Cette substance est de m^me nature snr tout^s les Tari^t^s de Cannes 
k Sucre *' 



*' 1 53 Cannes violettes gratt6es avec soin et sans enlever T^piderme, m*ont 
donn^ 170 grammes de cire. Cdtte matiere a M pes6e deux mois apr^ 
•on extraction. J'estime que je n*en ai pas ex trait plus de la moiti6 par 
ce moyen m6caniqoe, et qn*i] en est bien rest6 une 6gale quantity sur les 
Cannes." 

" Je Tai fuit mac6rer k froid dans de Talcool k 35 de|[r^s." 
''Elie a snbi ce traitement jusqu*'A ce que Talcool sortit presque sans 
couleur. Aprcs ces divers traitements, elie pesait 154 grammes. Elie a 
6ie trait^e alors par Talcool bouillaut pour la purifier.** 

'*Le proc6d^ par le,gnitt#fa fwri^ U^^-^Wii^, «\ V**'^ ^^^^^^^^ 
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employ^ tin autre moyeo plus exp6ditif, et qui permet de Pobtenir ploa 
facilement.** * 

** £d passant les cannes au moulin, pour en extraire le jus, une portion 
de cetce matiere se d6tacbe par la pression ; elle est eotrainee par le jus 
de canne et vient nager ^ la surface des bacs sous forme de poudre 
Uanche. On prend ce jus de cannes, on le porte ^ T^bullition ^ une 
ehaleur douce, sans y ajouter de cbaux ; on recueille soigneusement toutea 
les 6curaes, lorsqu'elles sent bien fornixes ; on les lave et on les fait 
mac6rer dans de Talcuol faible pour eolever toute la partie sucr6e et pour 
d6truire la viscosity qui s*oppose au lavage k Teau. On les met 6goutter 
sur une toile et on les fait s6cher. Amen6es ^ cet 6tat, on les r6duit en 
poudre, on les tratte- par Talcool k 36 degr6s k froid ; on renouvelle Talcool 
k plusieurs reprises, ou juBqu'4 ce qu'il ne prenne plus de teinte verte. 
Alors on jette le tout sur un filtre et on le iait s^cber. On prend ce 
r6sidu qui contient la cire, on le traite par Talcool k 36 degr6s bpuiUant, 
OD passe k travers une toile de lin serr^e et on exprime fortement. L'alcool 
en se refroidissant se prend en masse comme sMl contenait une solution de 
savon animal. On r6itere ce traitement par de jiouvel alcool bouillant« 
jusqu'^ ce qu'il n'enleve plus de cire." 

** On en s6pare Talcool par la distillation au bain-marie : roais par ce 
nioyen la cire a toujours une teinte verte. Cette matiere retient une 
portion de chloropbylle avec tant de force que I'alcool k froid ne pent tout 
d^harrasser entierement. C'est au moment de sa fusion k la sur&ce du 
jus de canoes bouillant, qu'elle s'est combin6e avec la chloropbylle proTe- 
WDt des debris d*6corce de la canne.'* 

** En passant les cannes au moulin, toute la cire ne se d6tache pas, il eo 
reste une grande partie sur les bagasses. 30 'litres de jus de de cannes k 
mbans m^out donn6 22,50 grammes de cire d'une belle couleur verte. 
Par ce dernier moyen, cette cire n'est pas pure, elle se trouve m^lang^ 
de chloropbylle." 

** La matiere verte ou chloropbylle. diasoute par la cire de canne, ne 
conserve pas tres-longtemps sa belle couleur verte. Apres quelques moiSt 
sa belle teinte verte commence k s^aflaiblir, et apres plusieurs ann6es elle 
n'a plus qu'une couleur jaune verd^tre." 

'* J'ai retir6 plus de 2 grammes de cire d*une canne violette." 

'' Un arpent de cannes donne de 18 ^ 20,000 cannes, par consequent 
18,000 Cannes donneraient 36 kilogrammes de cire." 

'' Un planteur qui roule par an 300 arpents de cannes, pourrait faire ploi 
de 10,000 kilogrammes de cire." 

** Cette substance oflVe de rint6rdt sous plusieurs points de vue : 

10 Son haut point de fusion ; 

do Sa consistence, qui la rapproche de la duret^ du bois ; 

30 Sa cristallisation ; 

40 Son application k T^claurage, comme bougie de luxe ; 

50 Sa propri6t6 de solid ifier 1*alcooit propri^te qu*aucune substftnce de 
e genre ne partage avec elle.** 

The preceding article of Mr. Ayequin, with some modifications 
chiefly of style and language, was also published about the same 
time in the Annalei de Ckimie et de Physique ^ t 75, p. 218; from 
which version of it, I make the following extract : 

*« Je donne le nom de drone k cette substance (de Kcp«r, cire«) ce qal 
rapeUera sa composition et quelqoes-anes de see propri6t6s les plus impor- 
tantcs.*' 

In the Mine vdume, and Immftdlijbdf tiMceedia^ the article of 
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Mr. Avequin (see page 222,) there is a eommunicatioii from M. 
Dumas, entitled : *' Note sur la Campoiitian de la Cerasie" which 
gives the following results of three analyses : 

Carbon, 81-4 81-2 810 

Hydrogen, 142 14 2 14*0 

Oxygea, 4-4 ; 4-6 50 

• ^M^^^M Amww^mw ^HM^^^M 

1000 too 1000 

Of which results M. Dumas says : 

** L*dosemble de ces analyses condait ^ une formula fort remarquablo* 
qu*oo regrette, faute de matiere, de ne pouvoir coDtroler par les recherches 
au^eile iiidique. C'est la tonnule C» H» H\ 0», ou mieux, C« H»», 
O*, qui doniierait en eifet 

C« 3600 81.4 

H'w 6i5 141 

()« 200 5-5 



4425 1000 

** En repr6tentaDt la c^rosie par C**, H**, H^, O, on en ferait un alcool. 
qui prendrait place apr^s T^thal, substance dont la c^rosie se rapprocfa^ 
beaucoup en tout cas.'* 

To explain to the reader the difference between the formula fi>r 
cerosie of M. Dumas and that of M. Gerhardt, which Mr. Avequio 
adopts, it is only necessary to remark, that this difference is one only 
of theory and notation ; and hat, according to the peculiar views of 
M. Dumas, the equivalent of carbon which chemists generally re- 
gard as single, is a double atom, while M. Gerhardt regards as sin- 
gle atoms those which others assume to be double : so that C^, H*, 
O*, of M. Dumas, are respectively, C^, H*, O*, of Liebig and others, 
and C, H, O, of M. Gerhardt. 

Now let the reader decide whether I have ** disfigured the pro- 
perties " of this substance, which Mr. Avequin has himself called 
the wax of the cane {'* cire de la canne k suere ;") which he says 10 
of a dull yellowish color ("a une teinte jaun&tre un peu terne ") 
and that it has some analogy to myrtle wax ('* a quelques analogiea 
avec la cire du myrica ;") which he considered interesting because 
it may be manufactured into candles, which burn with a beautiful 
white flame like wax or spermaceti, ('* r(iduite sous forme de bougie, 
elle brule avec une belle flamme blanche, comme la cire ou le sper- 
maceti ;") of which wax he tells us, that a planter, who rolls an- 
nually 300 arpents of canes, might make more than 10,000 kilo- 
grammes (" pourrait faire plus de 10,000 kilogrammes de cire ;") and 
to which he gave the name of cerosie, derived from the Greek word 
for wax, as indicative of its composition and some of its most im- 
portant properties, (*"* ce qui rapdlera sa composition et quelque*- 
unes de ses propriet6s les plus importantes.") 

But while he compares it to myrtle-wax, I have said that it " re- 
sembles bees-wax." Everybody is familiar with bees-wax, and 
therefore I compared cerosie to it, " both in appearance and proper- 
ties ;" that those possessing only " a general kaonV^d^ o^ OeAxoMb- 
try/' mi^ht form some notion of m vaWwktft ^iMvcXk W« Vii^am ^k 
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dire mach about, because they are not ** directly concerned/' as Mr. 
Avequin avows himself to be. That any one desiring a more Aril 
account of it might know where to look, I gave references, by page 
and volume, to the standard treatises of i^iebig and Dumas. What 
more could a reasonable man expect in a brief report which was 
not designed to be a complete treatise on Organic Chemistry, and in 
which I might, with all propriety, have omitted any descriptive 
notice whatever of this substance, as I have done of many others 
which are much more important and more frequently mentioned in 
ill Had I compared it to myrtle-wax, as Mr. Avequin has done, 
many would probably have only conjectured that myrtle-wax must 
be something not unlike common bees-wax; and that, therefore, ce- 
rosie must be analogous to the latter. The following account of 
myrtle- wax is translated from the fifth volume of the treatise on 
Chemistry of Berzelius, a work admitted by all chemists to be of 
the highest authority : 

" Myrtle wax (cire du m^rica'S is greenish ; but when boiled in water it be- 
comes partially discolored, and uy exposure to the sun is entirely bleached. 
When cold it is harder than bees- wax, and may be pulverized. When heated, it 
hardens w^ith le$>s readiness tlian ordinary wax : ana it melts at 43^. Its specific 
gravity is 1.015. Treated with 20 parts of boiling alcohol, it is decomposed, and 
yields B7 per cent, of cmne, which dissolves, and 13 per cent, of mynctne, which 
remains. The saturated solution of cerine in alcohol deposits on cuoliu]|{ a quan- 
tity of cerine, which renders it gelatinous. It is slightly soluble in cold ether, 
but dissolves completely in four parts of boiling other ; upon doohng. the greater 
part of the wax is deposited. Oil of turpentine, when cold, softens it ; but dta- 
■olves when boiling 1-17 of its weight. Also the acids and alkalies act upon it as 
they do upon common wax. The different varieties of wax which are obtained 
directly from the vegetable kingdom, arc usually more brittle and fusible thao 
beet-wax ; and wheu used for the manufacture of candles, they give lass lixht 
than bleached wax, and require the addition of tallow to render them leas 
brittle." 

Without going into details, the reader may be told that bees-wax 
10 also composed of cerine and myricine, though in difTerent propor- 
tions, and that the chemical properties of these two varieties of wax 
are not less alike than their physical. How just, therefore, must 
Mr. Avequin be in his censure of me for comparing cerosie to one 
of these waxes, when he himself compares it to the other T 

" Strange ! Such difference there should be 
Twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle^dee." 

Mr. Avequin tells you (page 44) that " cerosie does not resemble 
in any respect bees-wax ;'' that it ** may be considered as an alcohoJ 
unique in its kind," and therefore bids you judge of my " exact*> 
ness/' while he afHrms that I *' would not believe that cerosie is an 
alcohol or an aldehyde, these substances have so little resemblance 
to each other." Whatever I may or may not believe, I am not yet, 
and I hope 1 never shall become, so absorbed in speculative chem- 
istry, and destitute of ordinary sense, as to compare to alcohol or 
aldehyde a wax-like substance, which Mr. Avequin has himself 
called wax, (" cire") and recommended for the manufacture of can- 
dles, when the object I have in view is merely to give some idea of 
iUi appearu^ce and proper^i^ to practical men. 
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But I am willifig to admit that cerosie may be, as Mr. A?equin con- 
tends, an alcohol or an aldehyde, and equally willing to believe it to 
belong to either, or neither, of these theoretical classes, when its 
composition and formula shall have been rigidly established. On 
this point I take his own reference, (Gerhardt, Precis de Chim. 
Organiquo, tome i. page UM; Paris, 1844), where we find for cero- 
sie the formula 24 (C H^) + H^ O, adopted by Mr. Avequin, and 
the statement : ** Des cinq alcools que nous venons de nommer, un 
«eul se rencontre dans la nature, c'est la cerosie, nuitiere cireuse 
particuHere que M. Avequin a extrdite de la canne a sncre." All 
this seems very straight, but if Mr. Avequin will refer to page 417 
of the second volume of th^ same treatise, he will find the words: 
'* Cerosie nonnah — C" 11* O (Lewy.) En rikclant la surface de 
I'dcorce des cauues a sucre, et particulierement la varietd*violette, 
on oblient une substance cireuse que M. Avequin a appelee cerosie,^* 
And the note at the bottom of the page says : ^* Dans le premier 
volume, p. 134, nous avons classe la cerosie parmi les alcools; mais 
les analyses recentes de M. Lewy demoutrent que ce corps ne pr^ 
sente pas une semblable composition." Now which of these two 
diflferent views of the nature of cerosie is correct, that based upon 
an analysis of M. Dumas, and the corresponding formula 24 (C 
If*) + H^ O, which makes it an alcohol^ or that which classifies it 
among the ahlehydes^ according to an analysis of M. Lewy, which 
diflTers from that of M. Dumas, and gives for its formula, C** H^ O, 
or two atoms less of hydrogen 1 As our knowledge of the composi- 
tion of this substance is based upon discordant analyses made by 
two different chemists, what degree of certainty can be claimed 
for it? Which of the two is right, and may they not both be 
wrong ? Does not this subject belong to the " Chemistry of 
Probabilities,'' until some third person shall have investigated it 
thoroughly ? 

Let us look a little more closely into the matter. M. Dumas as- 
sumes, in order to establish his formula, the composition 

Carbon - 81*4 

Hydrogen 14'1 

Oxygen. -- - 4-5 

1000 

'Which is not that of either one of his analyses, nor yet the mean of 
the three ; it is, therefore, a hypothetical and approximate basis, 
attended only with more or less of probability, and of which he ex- 
presses the regret that he could not investigate the subject fully, for 
want of a sufRcient quantity of the substance, (*' une formule forte 
remarquable qu'on regrette, faute de mati^re, de ne pouvoir contro- 
ler par les recherches qu'elle indique.") Again, M. Gerhardt (vol. 
2, p. 417,) after giving us the formula of Lewy for cerosie, C** H* 
O, which makes it an aldehyde, informs us that, ''en traitant la ce- 
rosie par de la chaux potass^e, M. Lewy a obtenu un acide blauc\" 
mod of this acid, that " tL Lewy \a i«^f ^leia^ ^t CI^ ^^dS^ ^ ^ ^"miS 
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e§ite composition ne tne paraii pas exactt ; fauteur n*avait, du reste^ 
pas assez de maiiere pour approfondir ce sujtt*^ la the original 
memoir of M. Lewy (see Coinptes Rendus, t. xx. page 41) he saya: 
*' Je regrette beaucoup de n'avoir pas pu pousser plus loin mea ex- 
periences Bur la cerosie, substance qui, a tout egard, aurait merite 
une ^tude plus approfondie ; mais la petite quantite de mati^re in'a 
fbrc^ de lea interrompre." 

Hence it appears that both of these chemists were unable to ea» 
tablish the nature of cerosie beyond all question, because neither of 
them had a sufficient quantity of the substance to make the requi- 
site investigations. 

On page 36 of my report I have said : 

" A portion of the still moist fecalencies being then carefully weighed, wa» 
Aoroughfy washed with alcohol of the strength of 95 per cent., and themixtare 
subjected to filtration on a coonterpoised filter. The solid matter in the filter 
was gently and freely washed with fresh alcohol, after which it formed a per- 
fectly dry pulverulent mass, and was equal in quantity to 11*04 per cent, of the 
original matter treated with alcohol. By evaporation this alcohol yielded 1 '64 
parts of cerosie, and a small portion of an essential oil ; it had therefore taken up 
87*32 parts of water. Henee the scum examined is composed of 87*32 per cent, 
of water, and 12*68 per cent, of dry matter." 

Concerning this passage, Mr. Avequin remarks (p. 37) : " Cero- 
sie being entirely insoluble in alcohol, the professor has mistaken 
chlorophylle for cerosie ! ! !" It is true that cerosie is insoluble in 
alcohol, if the alcohol be cold; but according to Mr. Avequin's own 
statement, '* die est entidrement soluble dans Talcool bouillaut et ne 
s'en s^pare point par le refroidissement. Plus Talcool est fort, et 
inieux elle s'y dissout 4 chaud.^' This statement has been endorsed 
by M. Dumas (Ann. de Ch. et de Phys. t. 75, p. 222;) and I can 
also claim to know that it is true, for a speci^nen of cerosie, pre- 
sented to me by Dr. Hort, Assayer of the NeW-Orleans Mint, and 
for another specimen in my possession — notwithstanding Mr. Ave- 
quin has asserted that I ** described a substance which I do not 
know and have never seen." The account I have given of the ana- 
lysis is brief, and it was not intended to furnish the details ; of this 
the reader may be convinced, if he will turn to that part of my re- 
port; for he will find that I say nothing of the manner in which I 
determined the proportion of either the woody fibre, the albumen, 
the silica, the phosphate of lime, or the oxide of iron, all of which 
are enumerated as constituents of the dry matter. To a chemist, 
more minute statements would be unnecessary, to the practical 
reader, useless. And the reason why I menti<jned the '* washing 
with alcohol,'' is because I thus succeeded in drying a substance 
which could not have been freed from moisture in more usual ways; 
and not because I also separated the cerosie by using kot alcohol. 
Of the temperature of the alcohol I said nothing; Mr. Avequin, 
therefore, assumed that it was not heated : an assumption for which 
he alone is responsible, and upon which he bases his assertion that I 
mistook chlorophylle for cerosie — a charitable explanation of what 
would rather have been wilful falsehood on my part, if his assump- 
itoa were true, than auoh a mistake as he suggests. For the iaibt- 
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mation of the general reader, I will state that, because most bodies 
are more soluble in hot than in cold liquids, chemists usually beat 
the liquid which they employ for washing a precipitate, or other 
substance, when they desire to separate a soluble ingredient. Mr. 
Avequin was, therefore, not at liberty to assume that the alcohol 
used by me was cold, unless be be ignorant of the art of cbemioal 
analysis. 

It is also a common practice with chemists to keep a detailed 
record of experimental operations ; and from such a journal the first 
chapter of my report is but a digested compilation. I do not, there- 
fore, depend upon memory alone, when I state that I used kot alco- 
hol for washing the feculencies. The following is a copy of the 
original entry : • 

" Weighed out one ounce of feculencies (specimen No. 31 ;) digested in boiling 
alcoholf 0-95 ; washed on a couuterpoised niter ; dried in a cap- 
sule, weighing 1*4480 ot. 

Capsule and dry contents 1*5584 

Dry pulverulent residue 0'1I04 

Matter dissolved. 0*8896 

1*0000 

Evaporated the alcohol in a capsule, which weighed 1*4481 oz. 

Capsule and cerosie 1*4645 

Cerosie, etc 0*0164 

0*8896 

Water 0-8732" 

I admit that I was '' inexact" when I said of cerosie, *' a more full 
account of it, taken from Mr. Avequin* s description and analyses, is 
given in the treatises on chemistry, both of Liebig and Dumas," — 
for those analyses which I ascribed to Mr. Avequin were made by 
M. Dumas ; and it does not appear that Mr. Avequin ever analyzea, 
or attempted to analyze, cerosie. Can this be the *' specimen of 
mutilation and disfigurement of quotations" in which he is "directly 
concerned," and in relation to which, Mr. Avequin " exposes facts 
due to his oum researches 1" Or, when he tells you that : — ** Cero 
sie may be considered as an alcohol, unique in its kind, since it is 
the only one which is found completely formed, and in a state of 
purity in nature. Its atomic formula is represented by C^ H** 
O — 24 (C H2) + H^ O," and afterwards adds, "the facts that I 
have exposed in my letter, are due to my own researches on the sugar- 
cane ; I borrow nothing from those who have written on this subject* 
— does he merely intend to say that he adopts M. Dumas' analyses 
and theoretical view of the chemical nature of cerosie? And when 
he also asserts, that I " would not believe that cerosie is an alcohol 
or an aldehyde, these substances have so little resemblance to each 
other," and that I have " described a substance which I do noC 
know, which I have never seen, and the properties of which I di^ 
figure," does he simply mean that, when I said "cerosie is a sub- 
aiance closely resembliog bees-wax both in its aij^i^eaxasvc^ «3Qi.^ ^ 
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properties/' I failed to write a chapter on the theoretical views of 
modem chemists in regard to the classification of organic bodies 
generally, and Mr. Avequin's cerosie in particular ; and that I had 
so little respect for the dignity and importance of this distinguished 
member of an alcohol or an aldehyde family, as to compare it to 
siich an ignoble substance as bees-wax? Afler which it was, nev- 
ertheless, named by himself, before it aspired to belong to a more 
aristocratic family than that of the Waxes ; and for the assigned 
reason, that its wax-derived name will recall its composition and 
some of its most important properties (" ce qui rapellera sa compo- 
sition et quelques-unes de ses propriet^s les plus importantes.") 

Perhaps, however, when Mr. Avequin charges me with *' quota- 
tions mutilated or disfigured,'' he did not intend that I should be 
permitted to cite his own original description of this ** Cire de la 
Canne a sucre^* in the Journal de Pkarmacie, and that I should con- 
fine myself to my own references, or that *' more full account taken 
from Mr. Avequin's description and analyses given in the treatises 
on Chemistry, both of Liebig and Dumas." If so, the reader will 
observe that I only referred to that account, and did not quote it. 
And if he will turn to the treatises, as indicated, he will find that 
Liebig ascribes its analyses to Dumas, and speaks of cerosie as 
" une matihre cireuse" which he classifies among ** matihres circuses 
diverses; while M. Dumas has only abridged the description of Mr. 
Avequin and his own account of its analysis, but omitted to men- 
tion a second time of the formula which would make cerosie an 
alcohol, that it is ** une formule forte r^marquable, qu'on regrette, 
faute de mati(^re, de ne pouvoir controler par les recherches qu'elle 
indique." 

I have now done with this ** specimen " of *' quotations mutilated 
or disfigured," with the issue '* Ab uno disce omnes" by which my 
''exactness is to be judged," and with Mr. Avequin's cerosie; of 
the alcoholic nature of which he and others may enjoy their specula- 
tions, while '* the planter may, for all his purposes, regard it as 
wax." 

It was not, however, what I said, or would not believe, of cerosie, 
which has offended Mr. Avequin. It was that I did not adopt or 
even mention his views and researches with reference to the '^ saline 
matters," etc., in cane juice and molasses; those "researches" to 
which his " exposition of facts was due ;" which prompted him to 
express his entirely ** disinterested opinion " of my work ; and to an 
account of which he devotes a large portion of his letter addressed 
to you. 

Of his " researches," on page 40, Mr. Avequin very modestly 
says: 

" The facta which I have placed before you have not yet been understood by 
all the planters. When they do understand them perfectly, the state, or rather 
the planters in a body, can offer a reward of $100,000 to the person who will 
dense means for the total removal of these matters, previous to the crystallization 
of sugar; then, and then only, will there be no molasses." 

" It will be not only one of the most magnificent discoveries made id chemistry, 
hnt one of the most useful ; the services rendered to the planters would be iff 
oaloaJMble, and coald not be too highly recompensed-*^ 
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Would it not be better to pay 100,000 to Mr. Avequin at once, 
and not put him to the great trouble of making new '* re^earchefl " 
to eittablish his theoretical views ? Certainly there can be no doubt 
of the correctness of those views, for although " the American 
chemist '* did not mention them, M. Peligot, — ** the French che- 
mist, entrusted in 1842 with a similar work," and who is endorsed 
by Mr. Avequin as '* a man of distinction in his profession/' and as 
one who also " gave undeniable proof of his extensive knowledge of 
chemistry," — does in page 31 of his memoir, Sur la composition 
chimique de la canne d sucre de la Martinique, speak of Mr. Ave- 
quin's researches as : 

" RecbercheB queje D*ai pas cit6e8 plus haiit qu'ellessont faites pour confirmer 
le8 i(i6es de Dutrone et de Proust sur cette plaiite ; il y trouve dix-sept matidref 
diti^reutes, et il admet qu*eUe coutieut du sucre non cristallisable.'* 

And of M. Peligot's opinion of the novelty and value of the ideas 
of Dutr6ne and Proust, your readers may judge from another passage 
on page 8 of the same memoir : 

" On retronve avec 6toonement tontes cen opinions de Cazanx, de Datrdne, de 
Proust, admiseit sans discussion, dans Touvrage le plus modeme qui traite de la 
roim prime en 1831 ^ Philadelphie. Dans son chapitre sur la composition da 
caime & sucre ; c'est un trait6 Anglais sur la nature et les propri6t6s du sucre 
de canne, par M. George Richardson Porter, publie k Londres en 1830, et 
juH de 1.1 canne, Tautear traduit sans scruple le chapitre de Dntrdne ror ce sujet, et 
ne H<)iip^onne meme pas que, dans Pespace de ciuquante ans, ces opinions aient 
pu r^tre qiielque pea modin6e8 par suite des progr^s des sciences et des arta 
chimiqnes." 

I was also guilty of exposing my *' own ideas on the defecation of 
the cane-juice," instead of adopting ** the theory of defecation " of 
Mr. Avequin ; of this he tells you that '* a similar explanation, 
written by a distinguished lawyer of New-Orleans, was inserted in ^ 
your Review, vol. ii. p. 335, in the year 1846," and that *' errors and 
faults so glaring are vnllingly overlooked in this case, but they con- 
not be tolerated in a professor of chemistry." Although in the opin- 
ion of Mr. Avequin this intolerable exposition '^ clearly demonstrates 
that the theory of defecation by the use of lime, or by a milk of lime, 
is as yet unknown " to me, I cannot even plead ignorance in exten- 
uation of my neglect of his ** theory ;" fur it is given in the article on 
Caoe-Sugar in the sixth volume of the treatise on chemistry of M. 
Dumas (p. 218), which* I read attentively at the time of writing my 
report; and in which article M. Dumas also embodies Mr. Avequin's 
account of the saline matters in molasses, etc., (** voici d'apres M. 
Avequin, A Tobligeance duquel nous devons les details qui pr6c^ 
dent, les matieres salines," etc., etc., page 227.) The truth is simply 
that I had not, and do not now see reason to have faith in the theory 
and researches of Mr.'Avequin, notwithstanding M. Dumas may have 
cited them in his work ; and I " exposed my own ideas," after ex- 
amining the subject carefully, in the exercise of my independent 
judgment, because it was my duty so to do. I did not adopt Mr. 
Avequin's notions, and I did not see fit to assail them ; I, therefore^ 
nmply passed them oyer in mlence. •* In iW% Viw%\ o"S«ii^^^-^ ^^ 

To m/ aileoce with rererence to the *' lewMdawi** ^^ ^^ %w8aft- 
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mtn there are, I believe, but two exceptions in mj report ; one is 
the paragraph on rero&ie, already discussed, and the other is his 
analysis of the calcareous deposit which forms in the evaporating 
pans, which I gave on page 69 of luy report, exactly as it is con- 
tained in and was copied from the treatise of M. Dumas (page 220, 
▼ol. vi.) I here quote the passage : 

" This deposit has been analysed by Mr. A veqtun, of New-Orleans, with the 
following results : 

8ub-phospliate of lime, ----- 92.5 

Carbonate of lime, ..... 1.4 

Silica, ----.-- 4.7 

Phosphate of cop per, - - - - 1.4 

100*0 

" Mr. Reynolds obtained somewhat analogous results from a specimen pro- 
cured by me from the battery kettle upon the Saratoga sugar estate of Drake, 
Brothers & Oo., in the island of Cuba ; the analysis of whiph was as followv: 

Organic matter and water, .... 54*72 

Sub-phosphate of lime, - - - - - 11*90 

Carbonate of lime, - - - . - 3325 

Silica, - - - - - - - 00*13 

Oxide of iron, ...... a trace. 

10000" 

Although I have said that my assistant, " Mr. Reynolds, obtained 
somewhat similar results,'' (the degree of which similarity is, I con- 
fess, not very close,) this analysis of Mr. Avequin will serve to show 
that M. Dumas can sometimes yield too ready faith to ** researches" 
unskilfully made, and even inadvertently commit errors in reporting 
them. 

Let me refer the reader once more to the Journal de Pharmacies 
t. xxvii. page 15, Paris, 1841, where he will find an article entitled : 
"Z>e la formation du cai dans les chaudih'es pendant la fabricatiom 
du Sucre bruit (iucre de canne.) Par M, Avequin^ pkarmacitn d la 
Nouvelle Orlians. And let me also " appe&l to all persons who have 
the slightest knowledge of chemistry," to decide whether the •* Ex- 
amen du cal** contained in that article, was performed in a manner 
which would indicate that the writer possesses that requisite skill and 
familiar knowledge of the apparatus, manipulations and methods of 
modern analytical chemistry, which would entitle his '* researches" 
to confidence, or render it " intolerable in a professor of chemistry" 
to pass them over in silence ; even if this silence be not the result of 
unbelief but of " ignorance," to which Mr Avequin would fain 
ascribe it. 

I wish not to inflict upon your readers more words than are 
necessary; and, therefore, I shall not copy the whole article of Mr. 
Avequin, but make extracts from it. A few only will be sufficient 
He says (page 16) : 

" La formation du cal dans les chaadidres k Sucre est due k la presence 

du biphospliate de chaux existant naturellement en trit-grande quaniiti clans 

le jns de cannes; en y ajoutant on hdt de chanx poar obtenir la d^flbcaHon, 

J'exc^s d'acide da bipbioiphata M troave tatnrg par oetta base : il an retotia mi 

mmt'fhxmftkt^ insolable, alo.** 
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In thia " tr^5-grande quantite/* I have no faith, for the analysis of 
Mr. Reynolds shows that a specimen of this deposit or **cal,** con- 
tained 33*25 per cent, of carbonate of lime, and only 11*9 of sub- 
phosphate of lime, the residue being chiefly organic matter and 
water. 

How happens it that Mr. Avequin does not also find 33*25 per 
cent, of carbonate of lime? And that, according to M. Dumas, he 
obtained 92*5 per. cent, instead of 11*9 of sab-phosphate of lime! 
The answer is short, and I give it in Mr. Avequin's own words : 

" 100 parties de cal, apri» avoir ii6 edteinie.8 pour detmire la mati^re sucr^e et 
lee autres matidres v6g6tales, pr^seutcnt k peu pr^s la oomposiiioii BQivante: 

8ou»-pho8phate de chaax 92*43 

Chauxen partie carboiiat^e * 1*35 

Silice 4-70 

Phosphate decuivre. . ..^ 1*41 

99-89 

Hence it appears from the words which I italicise, that Mr. Ave- 
quin ^r#^ calcined the calcareous deposit, to destroy organic matter, 
and then analysed the residue 1 No wonder, then, that while Mr. 
Reynolds obtained 33*25 per cent, of carbonate of lime, Mr. Ave- 
quin tells us only of 1*35 per cent, of " chaux en partie carbonat^e;" 
for he began by calcining {for iwenty-four hour^ !) the substance 
which he proposed to analyze ! There is an English phrase to cook 
an analysis, synonymous with the French " bacler une analyse^*' 
which Mr. Avequin has applied to my work, (page 24 of the Re- 
view.) To apply it to this case, it may justly be said that this cal" 
einationfor twenty'four hours not only cooked, but literally burnt up 
Mr. Avequin's ** examen du cal." 

Let us see how he performed the operation, that we may judge 
whether he did it in the most approved style, and whether he can 
justly claim to be a skilful workman. He says of it : 

" 1,000 grammes de cal, apr^s avoir 6t6 retir6s de la cbaudi^re k d^fi&quer, 
Gomme il est dit plus baut, out 6t6 chanfil^s k une chaleur mod6r6e dans an crenset 
de Ilesae, jusqu'a incineration parfaite. Dans le commencement de la combustion, 
il se d 6 gage beaucoup de gaz nydrog^oe carbon^ qui brOle dans le creuset avec 
une flam me blanche bleuatre; k mesure que la combustion avance,la flamme 
blanche disparait et elle est remnlac6e par une flamme violette ou bleue. II faut 
t(*nir 'le cal long-temps k une cnaleur 16g^rement rouge avant d'obteuir uue in- 
cineration parfaite. Ces 1,000 grammes de cal ont ttk reduits k 492 grammes 
apr^s une de 24 heures." 

Now what confidence can be placed in such work ? An analysis 
begun by an incineration of 1,000 grammes, or more than two pounds, 
in a Hessian crucible, for twenty-four hours, and this in the year 
1841 ! ! Assuredly such a Vulcan-like proceeding is in strict accord- 
ance with the modern style of substituting the neat spirit-lamp and 
mouth-blowpipe for the clumsy furnace and rough bellows of the 
alchymist; delicate vessels of platinum or porcelain for those of 
coarse earthenware ; and very small quantities of matter for the 
large masses which used to be operated upon in days of ^ot^^vtvv^ 
■uch lavish waste of time, labor and i&iJtieic\i3iA\ 
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or this incineration of 1 ,000 grammes, which required so roach 
time and trouble, and displayed such beautiful flames, what does M. 
Dumas say 7 Not one word 1 Of the calcareous deposit itself he 
says only : 



« 



Lad6r6cationoper6eparlachaaxdonnenaissance k and^pdtdesoat-photpbate 
de cliaux. Cette matidre s'attacbe k la chaiidi^re k defCquer ainsi qii'aux obaa- 
di^res ^uivantes, et elle y conMtitue une croOte 6pai88e qui est connue sous le nom 
decal. Lorsqiie I'^paisseur du cal devicnt trop forte, on chanlfe la chandi^re 4 
pec et on dilate assez le m6tal pour obli^'cr lecal k se fendre et iii se detacher. La 
formation de ce prodnit entrulne beaiicoupd'inconv6iiient8f'acile8 ^ coiiif>rendre, 
pendant la dur6e ^e r6vaporatiou. Voici sa composition d'apred M. Avequin : 

Sons-phosphate de chauK 92*5 

Carbonate de chaux i 1*4 

Silice 4-7 

Phosphate decuivre 1'4 



ft 



1000 

You may now judge whether M. Dumas has given the compo- 
sition of this " ccUf* or calcareous deposit correctly, and in accord- 
ance with Mr. Avequin's original paper in the Journal de Phar* 
macie. Has the distinguished French chemist " mutilated or dis- 
figured" Mr. Avequin's ** researches?" In view of his well-known 
accuracy, is it at all likely that M. Dumas took his description di- 
rectly from Mr. Avequin's article in the Journal de Pharmacie, 
where the words ** apres avoir He calcinees'^ so closely precede the 
statement of the composition ? And is it not more probable that he 
extracted his account from some of those statements of details fur- 
nished by Mr. Avequin, to which he alludes when he uses the aboTe- 
meutioned words: *' voici d'aprds M. Avequin, k Tobligeance duquel 
nous devons les details qui precedent ?" 

Finally, in page 61 of the report of M. Peligot to Admiral Du- 
perre, Paris, 1843, to which Mr. Avequin refers, (page 40,) in terms 
of dissatisfaction, while he at the same time endorses the professional 
ability of the author, the latter says : 

" M. Avequin attribue la formation si fAchoase de cette substance an biphospbata 
de chaux, qui selon lui,exiate en tr^s grande quantity dans la canne; maii,ontre 
que cette derni^re assertion est en contradiction avec tootes les analyses qui pronre 
quo le phosphate de chaux n'existe pas en plus forte portion dans cette plante 
que dans les sues s^veux des antres v6g6taux, Texamen qu'il a fait de cette sub- 
stance, examen qui laisse, d'ailleurs, beaucoup k ddsirer, conduit k une concIaBion 
tonte di(r6rente de la sienne." 

Your readers can now decide for themselves whether Mr. Ave- 
quin's ** researches'* are more entitled to credit because they may 
have been communicated to M. Dumas, aud noticed by the latter 
in his treatise on Chemistry Applied to the Arts; and whether, also, 
a certain *' distinguished lawyer" of New-Orleans and ** a professor 
of chemistry" have committed any *' glaring errors and faults** by 
** exposing their own ideas on the defecation of cane juice.*' I take 
leave of those ** researches" with the declaration that I have not the 
least objection to the proposed reward of $100,000 being offered by 
the planters, if they see fit 
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Mr. Avequio seems to be very much perplexed, ^ge 28, with my 
statement that a specimen of cane juice was " of the specific gravity 
1*085, corresponding to 10^ Baumd of the brass instrument I em- 
ployed, but to 11^ Bauni^ as indicated by the glass pese-sirop be- 
longing to Mr. Duggan." After asking '* what can we think of 
that ?*' and pronouncing rae unworthy of ** confidence" as " an ex- 
perimentalist" by reason of it, he triumphantly concludes as fol- 
lows : 

** Had the jnice upon which the proFe^ftor made his experiments a density of 
1-085 ? Or did it weigh lO^* in the piae-tirop of Banni6? Or did it mark 11<> 
in this same iustromeiit? FicU lux! For us, we will tell him that 1*08.^ den- 
sity corresponds exactly to 11 1-2^ of the pi»e-»irop of Raum6, which uiakos a 
pretty considerable difference in its richness of sugar. We will show him this 
furtlier on." 

Now while I would be perfectly willing to receive knowledge, of 
which I may be ignorant, from Mr. Avequin, as well as from others, 
if properly communicated, I cannot accept from him erroneous 
assertions about matters of fact, concerning which I am well in- 
formed ; especially, when those assertions are coupled with the im- 
putation to myself of gross " negligence," and want of professional 
ability, because carefully performed experiments do not seem to con- 
firm what he professes to have *' established twelve years ago." 

With regard to this ** Fiat lux P' or most authoritative assertion 
that ** ro^ density corresponds exactly to 11 1-2^ of l\)% pht-sirop 
of Baume," let the reader refer to standard works written by the 
most eminent scientific men, and to the most skilful experimental 
inquiries heretofore made by various persons, and he will find ex- 
tremely discordant results given by them, in relation to the densities 
which correspond to the decrees of Baumd's hydrometers. For 
those who have not such books as this reference calls for, I here 
annex a short table of comparative data^ compiled from the au- 
thorities whose names are above the vertical columns : 

t%rBM of Cortwpoadfa^ iwltiw, or iptcific gniTitiM. 

Buae% / ' ^ » 

Jftm-^knp. Bcnalia Fraoaaar. IMaMBHi. IH17M. 

3** 1«020 1019 l()20l 10-219 1026 

6 1040 1-038 104J1 1-0448 10.52 

9 1064 1057 10630 1-0687 1080 

12 1089 1064 1-0857 10937 1106 

15 11 14 11095 11200 1142 

28 1-140 1-118 M343 11475 1*168 

41 1170 11603 11764. M87 

24 1-200 1161 1 1875 12068 1213 

27 1-230 1-2160 1-2389 1-254 

30 1-261 1-210 1-2459 1*2727 1-276 

Of the first two columns of this table, (see page 103, vol. viii. 
first edition of Berz. Trait^ de Chim.,) Berzelius says : '* on voit 
done, d'apres le d6faut d'accord entre les nombres i quel point la 
base admise par Baum^ est inexacte." 

In his excellent remarks, (M«wkwrc mr FAreometrU, page 25, 
Paris, 1842.) M. FraoccBur, says : 
•* Des «xp^ri6Boai not 6t6 fidtaa par un STHiA Mm\Ht%4b«maA»\w«a>x<MN^ 
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lea denaitfes des liqudet corrMpoDdantet anx divers degr^s das trtem^tret de 
Bfium6. et leara r^soltau soat diacordanta. Guyton, d'Arcet, Vauqaeliu, Brui^^laj, 
Ure, Klaprotb, Nicholsou, etc.. oDt public des tables de ce genre, et lea cbiffrea 
pr^sentent des diii^rences notables.' J'ai uioi-meme teat( des ezp^rieocea aveo 
dea ar^ometres qae je devais croire exacts, et je n'ai pu obtenir des r6aiiltati 
tatisfaisants." 

He also remarks, (page 24) afler speaking of the defects of 
Baum^'s hydrometers : 

" Enfin, Pen n'a aucan inoyen de verifier rexactitnde de P^chelle d*an ioatm- 
menU et I'on doit a'en fier ^ rhabilet^ ct h la couscience du coostructeur. Qq« 
la fabricaiioQ des thermom^tres est sap6rieure, sous ce rapport, 4 oelle des 
ar6om^trcs !" 

Finally, that it may appear that I knew something of the imper- 
fection of Baume's pese-sirop, and of what I was about when I 
took the specific gravity 1*085 of a specimen of cane-juice, and at 
the same time observed and recorded the discordant indications 10^ 
and 11^ of two different instruments, your readers may refer to my 
first report on sugar, syrups, hydrometers, etc, made in 1845, (a 
year before I went to Cuba,) and published in Senate Doc. No. 
165, 28th Congress, 2nd Session ; in which they will find, (page 20) 
that I have said : *' the instrument of Baum^ oflen varies, however, 
even by whole degrees ;" and thi^t I have also discussed, (page 65,) 
the cause of this variation. 

From the preceding facts, the reader can readily answer Mr. 
Avequin's question : 

" What confidence can we place in an experimentalist who has not even 
proved his saccharooaeier 7 — who, before making his experimeutf, has not a^ 
siired himself that it was exact ?** 

And he may, if he pleases, answer another question, to wit :— 
what confidence can be placed in the statements of a man who ven- 
tures to niake dogmatical assertions about matters of which he is 
ignorant T 

But what are the experiments which Mr. Avequin tells yoa are 
unworthy of confidence, because the " experimentalist" did '* not 
prove his saccharometer ?*' They are entitled *' comparative expe- 
riments on the yield in juice of the three varieties of cane.*' They 
are described in such a manner, that Mr. Avequin himself says of 
the description : " all this is very clear, and no person, however 
simple, can be deceived." They profess to be facts observed and 
recorded, with all the care and precision of minute weighing with 
a delicate balance and exact weights, in relation to quantities nol 
too large to be easily managed by the experimenter himself; and of . 
which tacts he is, therefore, the immediate and responsible witness. 
They also show truths which flow as consequences from them. 
What fault then has Mr. Avequin to find with them t Forsooth ! 
they do not accord with " experiments made by me and those made 
by M. Peligot of Paris," and therefore, " it is not possible to push 
negligence further." Concerning the experiments of .M. Peligot, 
let the reader bear in mind that he never left Paris when he onder^ 
look lo aake researches oq the «afii-«iLiiA oC tba Fteucli Wmt l^ 
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dies, and that he entrasted to others all the basiness of collecting 
and sending him materials. Afler expressing his opinion ("je 
pense") in p. 24 of his report, that the average proportion of woody 
fibre is from nine to eleven per cent, in mature canes, M. P6ligot 
informs the reader that, " cette conclusion ne semble pas d'accord 
avec les resultats obtenus k la Martinique par M. Guignod, assiste 
de p1u8ieurs d^l^gues de la Soci^te d'Agriculture de cette colonie," 
and that M. Guignod found 13 per cent, of woody 6bre. He then 
proceeds to show how '* il est tr^s probable que ce disaccord n'est 
qu'apparent," and the argument he employs is directly applicable to 
my experiments which Mr. Avequin condemns ; which argument is 
however of somewhat doubtful validity. Also, on pages 40 to 45 
of his report, M. P^ligot states the results of a number of his ex- 
periments, which gave for the proportion of woody fibre in canes 
of different ages, etc. the limits 7*9 to 17*5 per cent ! Are these 
variations only apparent! Or is this " negligence which it would 
be impossible to push farther ?" The whole story is simply that the 
proportion of woody fibre varies considerably in canes of different 
ages, sizes, etc. While, therefore, I maintain the truth of my own 
work, I am willing to admit that M. P^ligot and Mr. Avequin may 
have correctly obtained somewhat different results from different 
materials. 

I pass over the other criticisms of Mr. Avequin concerning mat- 
ters which relate solely to my work ; not for the reason that they 
may not be easily answered, but that I have already consumed more 
of my own time, and of the reader's attention, than I cunsider them 
entitled to receive. There is one thing, however, which should not 
be permitted to go unnoticed or perhaps unrebuked ; I refer to what 
Mr. Avequin has said of the valuable and most beautiful method of* 
ascertaining the proportion of crystallizable sugar contained in any 
substance by means of the circular polarization of light, — a method 
discovered and brought to a very high degree of perfection by M. 
Biot, one of the most eminent scientific men of France ; and of 
which Mr. Avequin says, (p. 35) : 

*' This method (that k, tb« ooe msed by ProfeMor McColloh, for it is not his 
own,) is remarkable for its elegant and sedocing simplicity. This cannot be de> 
aied ; and persons having only a superficial knowledge of mathematics, and who 
are ignorant of chemistry, will readily yield to its mflnence, b<*cause they see 
an algebraic formnla applied to a ehemical analysis. Bat we must beware, and 
ibrtiiy oorselvea against all this species of sedocdon.'* 

Also, on pages 25 and 26, he says : 

*' The process followed with a little too moch confidence by the p r ofess o r, in 
the experiments on molasses and raw sn^r, has been tried in Prance long ago. 
The principal fault of this method is, that it is only applicable to the simple oases 
of a aissolution of pure mgmr in water. If the liquid sugar to be ezammed con- 
tain ibreign substances in solution, matters gummy, mucous, lactose, glucoos, 
fflutiaons. saccharates, in general, the hydrate of carbon and other siibstnnces 
badly defined, mineral ana organic salts, they act in the same manner as ci^stal> 
liaable sngar, and lead the operator into error. In acting upon a solution of 
pure sugar, the mistakes are not lass than from two to thrae per cent. ; boi ' 
aoting upoo molassaii tbej bsoooM monatrooil 1 ^nVH latam. ajuuo^ >a 
satyeet*^ 
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" In estimating the quality of foreign oaolaMes arriving in the nortliem porti, 
the professor has made serious mistakes ; but, with the aA.<«istauce of his favorite 
algebraic formula, and some logarithms, he arranges all that in the most elennt 
manner in the world ; he extricates himself from this false position like a akilfiil 
man ; to embellijih his errors, he adorns them in a mathematical form ! To wtj 
the leasit, it seems to me ridiculous to apply a learned algebraic formula to an 
experiment on molatjses. We ought to have recourse to these means only when 
acting upon bodies perfectly well defined, admitted by all the chemists, and of 
which the elementary composition is known. OtherwisOf I repeat it, we ara 
subject to fall into serious mistakes/' 

There certainly was no necessity in a review of my report for Mr. 
Avequin's parenthesis (*' that is the one used by Professor M'Cul- 
loh, for it is not his own.") In the introduction to that report I 
have myself said (page 4) : " the method employed and chiefly re- 
lied upon in the analyses was that of M. Biot, based upon the circu- 
lar polarization of light, originally described in the Comptes Rendui 
des Seances, and in the Memoires de VAcademie, etc." And oo 
page 23. I again refer to M. Biot's researches, as well as to a former 
report, (Sen. Doc. No. 165, 28th Cong.) in which I have ffiven a 
full account of those researches, carefully compiled from and aecre^ 
dited to his original memoirs. 

While I am not gifted with that degree of self-esteem which pro- 
fesses to ** borrow nothing from the writings of others ;" and while 
I rejoice that, in this land of liberty, knowledge, which the art of 
printing perpetuates and disseminates over the world, may be 
*' used*^ as freely as the light of heaven, or the air which wo breathe; 
I yet may truly say, that f always endeavor to " render to Caesar the 
things which be Csesar's," and that I have never sought to pluck or 
injure a single leaf of the laurel which adorns the brow of one of the 
most distinguished of French philosophers, — one who has spent a 
long life in scientific labors which have greatly increased the fund 
of human knowledge, and to whom, now venerable for his age, all 
younger votaries of science delight to pay the just tribute of their 
admiration, their reverence, and their esteem. 

To the subject of the application of circular polarized light to 
chemical researches, M. Biot has for many years devoted much of 
his time and attention ; and though Mr. Avequin speaks of it as a 
** process followed with a little too much confidence by the professor, 
and tried in France Umg ago,** as if it was an old and exploded 
fancy, some of your readers doubtless know that it has again and 
again received the endorsement of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, — a body fully competent to judge of the merits of such mitr 
ters. And if they will turn to the number of the Comptes Rendui 
des Seances de VAcade'Nit, p. 240, t. XXVI, of February 21, 1848, 
not very long ago, they will there find the report of a committee 
composed of MM. Arago, Regnault and Babinet, (names not un* 
known to fame,) bestowing upon *' cette curieuse branche d'optiqae 
industrielle," their most unqualified commendation ; and in which 
report we also find the following statement : 

'* On snit que cette curieuse propri6t6 d'inversion dans lo sens du ponvoir ro- 
taToire. si bien utiliit^e |mr M. Biot, apparticnt exclnsirement au sucre de canne 
(C24, H2I, OH), que I'on extrait encore de plasieurt autrea Y^g^tauz, et qa'tUe 
sert a reeoimaitre la qmamUU «Ie ce Mere eagag€e donu un iia€V<mge q^eXeonJfaa. 
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Let ihe reader obaene the words which I have italicized ; let him 
bear in mind that " MM. lea Secretaires Perpetuels" have also said 
in the name of the Academy : " les conclusions de ce Rapport sont 
adoptees ;" and then let him decide for himself which of the two 
opinions of this method is most worthy of credit, that of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Paris, officially published in February, 1848^ 
which pronounces it to be one which serves to determine the quan- 
tity of sugar contained in any mixture whatever, or that of Mr. 
Avequin, who says : '' the principal fault of this method is that it is 
only applicable to the simple cases of dissolution of jture sugar in 
water." 

All that Mr. Avequin says of this optical method of M. Biot 
proves only his entire ignorance upon the subject ; and as for his 
criticism, that ** it seems ridiculous to apply a learned algebraic foi^ 
mula to an experiment on molasses," I merely observe that algebra 
usually performs neatly and clearly what arithmetic attains clumsily 
and obscurely, and that no great amount of learning is required to 
understand or make simple algebraical calculations. But when a 
bungling and erroneous arithmetical operation is brought forward 
as a method of " the most rigorous exactness ;" as one *' in which 
all the chemists in the world have confidence ;" as " the old method 
which 1 use myself;" and which is, therefore^ *' beyond all doubt 
more exact than that used by the professor," discovered by M. Biot 
and approved by the Academy of Sciences of Paris, though " infi- 
nitely more defective than the old one," — what shall we say or 
think nf such assurance and self-esteem? Is it of the degree which 
is offensive, and which may often be corrected by ridicule 1 Or is 
it of that degree which ceases to offend because it amuses ; upon 
which ridicule is expended in vain ? Or is it not rather of the still 
higher degree, which causes no emotion but that of pity for the mis- 
fortune of its possessor 1 

Mr. Avequin tells you that he *' will return to this whole matter 
if there be any occasion for it." Let him do so^ if he pleases, and 
as often as he may see fit ; probably it will not interrupt me in the 
devotion of my time and attention to other subjects, or put me to the 
trouble of writing another word ; certainly it will not offend me. 
And the only feehng which his attack causes me to entertain in 
regard to him is one of regret that, by attempting to lead others 
into error, he has compelled me to say things which may |K)ssibly 
cause them to believe his scientific pretensions to be only a dream 
which his fancy fondly cheri8hes,^-a dream which I refrained from 
disturbing, and would fain have permitted him to enjoy in peaceful 
satisfaction. 

I now turn to Mr. Valcour Aime's review, published in your 
Journal for March, 1848. In the first place, I will state generally 
that, so far from objecting that the errors in my several reports 
should be pointed out and corrected, I desire that it should be done. 
The United States Senate, at the instance of one of its members 
from Louisiana, recently ordered them to be re-printed in a sin^l« 
document, under my reviaion. The XnuVn ^YMtek ^i^Dfc'^ ^MCiVvn^ \ 

VOL. n. — MO. ▼. 8 
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shall in this re-publication continue to assert. The errors, if known 
to me, I will in every instance endeavor to correct ; and I shall be 
happy to receive from Mr. V. Aime, or any other gentleman, either 
through private or public channels, information which will enable 
me the bettor to perform my task, as well as to do justice to the 
sugar industry of Louisiana. I have no personal or other interest 
to promote, no prejudices to lay aside, no theories to maintain. 
The truth, and nothing but the truth, is all that I desire to believe 
or to publish. 

Mr. Valcour Aime correctly represents the facts connected with 
my visit to Louisiana, as I have myself given them in my letter to 
l^rofessor Bache, which forms part of the introduction to my second 
report. Of the shortness of that visit he says (page 255) : 

'* The stay of Mr. M'CuUub in the state was, as I observed before, so veiy 
short, that he had nn time to become well acquainted with the former situation 
of our sugar industry, and the various succesflful steps that have heeu taken to 
improve iL It u, no doubt, on that acc«)unt that he lias in the different parts of 
hit report allnded somewhat unfavorably to our improvements.'* 

It is true that I did not spend sufficient time in Louisiana to ob- 
tain all the information which I desired and cpnsidered important. 
I have already mentioned some of the circumstances which pre- 
vented my accompli.shing more than I did. But that it may fully 
appear that I made the best use of my time, and that I did not 
shorten my stay unnecessarily, I will now also state that, during 
several of the few days which I spent in New-Orleans, while under 
orders to proceed with as little delay as practicable to Cuba, I was 
confined to bed by sickness. And when, afler completing my work 
in Cuba, I was about to return to Louisiana to study the sugar in- 
dustry of the state, I received at Havana a letter directing me to 
return at once to Philadelphia, where my services were needed and 
required in the Mint. A similar and still more urgent letter awaits 
ed my arrival at New-Orleans. I could not, therefore, protract my 
visit a day longer than I considered absolutely necessary ; and if I 
devoted my time chiefly to inquiries about Uillieux's apparatus, it 
was because that apparatus was the only one in use of which I pos- 
sessed no knowledge. I caused to be printed, both in English and 
French, a circular containing numerous interrogatories, which I left 
with gentlemen of the highest respectability in New-Orleans, to be 
given to the planters. I regret that I never received answers to 
any of those interrogatories. This fact I mention only in justice to 
myself; and although I was a\vare that gentlemen engaged in the 
suf^nr industry might shrink from communicating facts which they 
would conclude must be generally known, lest they should seem 
presumptuous, yet 1 would have been, and shall still be, glad to ob- 
tain much of the information asked for in that circular fi-om any of 
the planters. 

If in anything I may have said, I have done injustice to Mr. Val- 
cour Aime, or to the other planters of Louisiana, individually or 
collectively, it has been solely from want of information ; and in the 
re-pubJicaliou of my reports, I will cheerfully render them all credit 
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which thej justly chim, if they will enable me to do so by (uroisb- 
iftg me with the requisite facts. 

I am sorry to be obliged to differ slightly from Mr. Valcour Aime^ 
with reference to a passage in my report, which he quotes (page 
350,) and subsequently comments upon. The passage is as iol- 
fows: 

" The well-maDnged sugar eitatee, (fami«hed' with highly fioiihed and costly 
macliiBcry,) which I visited, and which had each required, on an average, an 
Inveatmeut of not less than two or three hundred thousand dollars, In fixed capi- 
tal, had eotirely dispelled from zny mind all preoonoeiTed notioiis derogatoiy to 
the eoierprise and intelligence of the Spanish Creole ; though under an oppress- 
ive government, and compared with that of a Louisiana planter, enjoying all the 
blessings of political freedom, exempt from heavy taxes, and protected against 
foreign competition by a high tariff." 

I am willing to admit that Mr. Valcour Aime's inference, that 
the planters of Louisiana are here represented to be " in the ar- 
rear," may be and has been justly drawn from the language I em- 
ployed ; for it would warrant the inference. And I, therefore, take 
pleasure in disclaiming the interpretation which has been put upon 
my words. To the planters of Louisiana it is certainly of no conse- 
quence what I may or may not think of them ; but I probably owe 
it to myself to say, that I do not consider, and never intended to rep- 
resent them as inferior to those of Cuba. On the contrary, in view 
of the great comparative disadvantages of climate under which they 
labor, I am convinced that in Louisiana much greater skill is requi- 
site and generally attained; and I am confident that in no part of 
the world is the culture and manufacture of sugar as well under- 
stood and practised as in that state. But while I freely acknow- 
kdge the agricultural and manufacturing superiority of the Louisiana 
planter, I can go no further. 

I cannot again believe " those preconceived notions derogatory 
to the enterprise and intelligence of the Spanish <^eole," which were 
** entirely dispelled from my mind" by the first estates which I 
visited m the island of Cuba ; and which would never have been 
entertained by me, if I had not been, in common with very many 
of the citizens of our country, misled by hearsay statements, calcu- 
lated to give any but favorable views of the energy, intelligence and 
virtues of a most estimable people. 

I have said : 

" The planters of Caha, whether we jndge them by the progress made in im- 
prrivemvnts, by the skill exercised in the uperatioos of manufacture, by the 
judicious management of their estates, or by the iufiirmation and intelligence 
tliey display, must certainly be considered tht* equaU of uiir own fcllow-citizt*us : 
aiiil that they do not realize far creator profits from their industry, is to be at- 
tributed not to inferiority, bnt to we tyranny of Spain." 

In this, I did not mean to compare them particularly with the 
citizens of Louisiana, but with those of every part of the United 
States. I may justly claim to have seen much of our country, to 
have mingled freely with every class of its citizens, and to know 
something of them. I esteem them ; I aidiavt^ ^hma. *^V«v%>ikwi 
another people on eanh to UnMd vr'ttkk ^lyyaww ^^tofiwftfc^^ft^' 
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»elligence, and every virtue. I am proad of my countrymen, prond 
to claim fellowship with them, at home or abroad. This is not boast* 
fulness, it is simply the truth. But I should be unjust to the Creole 
population of Cuba, to the humble montero as well as to the wealthy 
planter, if I were to say of them that they are our inferiors. They 
are no mongrel race, like the population of Mexico ; the purest 
blood of ancient Spain flows unmingled in their veins. The ashes 
of Columbus repose in the cathedral of Havana, and the people of 
the island are worthy descendants of his followers. I have observed 
them carefully ; and I know them well, for I have been under their 
roofs and among them long enough to become acquainted with them. 
They inherit, and are by nature endowed with the noblest faculties. 
In his hut, made of the wood and thatched with the leaves of the 
royal palm, (pahua reai^) the poorest montero welcomes and pre* 
sents you to his family with the manners of a polished gentleman; 
unconsciously displaying those domestic and eocial virtues which 
dignify and exalt human nature, however humble the lot of their 
possessor. Between the educated and refined society of Cuba and 
that of our Southern states, an American will perceive no differ- 
ence, but that they speak another language. And on a plantation 
in Cuba, if he be familiar with southern life in our own country, he 
will find himself perfectly at home. Indeed, were he not surrounded 
by tropical plants and scenery, and constantly listening to the sounds 
of a foreign tongue, he might readily imagine himself to be still in 
the land of his birth. Yet, not unfrequently, some petty tyranny, 
growing out of the avarice of the captain of the partido^ or a much 
grosser outrage, may call his attention to the fact that he is no longer 
in a land of liberty, but under military despotism. And a friendly 
visit from the good-natured pcuire may serve occasionally to remind 
him that the faith of the Roman Catholic Church is the only religion 
tolerated by the Spanish Government. 

In all this, Mr. Valcour Aime and myself do probably agree, for 
he has not expressed his opinion of the people of Cuba in his re- 
view of my report, and I do not presume that it can be unfavorable. 
He objects only to my comparison of the planters of that island to 
those of Louisiana, with reference to the skill and advantages pos- 
sessed by each ; and considers me inaccurate in my statement, that 
the sugar estates of Guinea are *' well managed and furnished with 
highly finished and costly machinery," and that they ** have each 
required, on an average, an investment of not less than two or three 
hundred thousand dollars, in fixed capital." I am perfectly willing 
to be corrected by Mr. Valcour Aime, with reference to the owner- 
ship of the Amistad estate, and to allow that it probably belongs to 
a charming widow, instead of her brothers, as stated by ma ; also 
that the Degrand apparatus upon it ** did not probably cost more 
than 25,000 dollars." instead of 50,000 dollars, ** as currently re- 
ported in Guines," and as told to me, not, however, by the owner 
or her son, for I have not the honor of their acquaintance. But I 
am unwilling to admit, because Messrs. Valcour Aime and Lapice, 
experienced planters of Louisiana, ** discovered nothing, in their 
YiBit to Ouines, either in the geoeni miAan^swni^iA. cA ^^ va%vi «»> 



Utes, or in the boildings and im{Hroyement8y which deserved peeo* 
liar praise," that I was wrong in praising them, in abandoning najr 
prejudices, and in saying of them that they were ** well managed, 
and furnished with highly finished and costly machinery.'' Upon 
the high finish of the machinery I will not insist, but of its excel- 
lence and costliness generally in the island of Cuba, being usually 
of American or English manufacture, there can be no doubt ; not- 
withstanding it is admitted, as Mr. V. Aime says, free of duty. 

I am equally unwilling to admit that I have erred in estimating 
the investment required by a sugar estate in Cuba at ** not less than 
two or three hundred thousand dollars, in fixed capital ;" though 
this estimate is probably excessive for the estates of Guines. It was 
based upon information concerning the value of estates in other 
parts of the island, considered by me not much unlike those of that 
partienlar district ; and the language employed is loose and indefi- 
nite. I went to some trouble to obtain authentic data in relation to 
the values of estates in the island generally ; and until it be clearly 
shown that I have been deceived, in which case I will bow to con- 
viction and cheerfully adopt the truth, whatever it may be, I shall 
continue to believe the probable average value of a stigar estate in 
Cuba to be two or three hundred thousand dollars, ^e hundred 
thousand dollars is, I believe, the cost of a small estate, manufactur- 
ing about one thousand boxes of clayed, or five hundred hogsheads 
of muscovado sugar ; and • three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
that of a very large estate, producing five thousand boxes of clayed 
sugar. 

In reference to this matter, as well as to some others in which 
Mr. Valcour Aime and myself diflfer, I submit the following de- 
tailed statement ; for the authenticity of which I can vouch. It may, 
however, contain errors, for which I am not responsible. I give it 
as it was furnished to me : 

VALUE or A SUGAR ESTATE IN CUBA, WITH ALL ITS APPUETENANCES, 

MAECH, 1846. 

Lards. — 55} caballerias* at $1,000, ^ - - - - $65,500 00 
28 of which are in cane 
8 " " pastures 

2 •• »• veseubles 

3 " " faflow 
141 ** " woods 

Crop. — 20 caballerias of cane in good condi* 

tion, at $1,200 - - • 24,000 00 

8 ditto in poor condition - - 4,000 00 

25,000 plaintain trees at 121 cts. - 3,125 00 

Orchard trees, &c. ... 100 00 

31,225 00 



AifiMALS. — 1251 y^ke of oxen at $59,50 


7,467 25 


30 mules, $51,00 • 


1,530 00 


5 horses, 34,00 . - - 


170 00 


16 cows, 25,00 . - - 


376 00 


24 calves, 6,00 . - - 


120 00 


267 sheep, 1,00 - 


267 00 



%^IM^ 
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NsitftOSB.— 4 tiegfci^ awermen U 


$600 . 


9,400 00 


1 ** mackinist ** 


650 


660 00 


11 prime men 








, let class 


it 


550 - 


6,050 00 


13 prime men 








2d class 


M 


500 


6,500 00 


31 able men 








Ist olasB 


«i 


460 - 


13,060 00 


57 able negroes 


it 


400 


22,800 00 


26 


it 


350 - 


9,800 00 


12 


it 


300 


3,600 00 


2 


it 


250 - 


500 00 


10 " 


it 


200 


2,000 00 


3 " 


tt 


150 - 


450 00 


10 negro boys 


tt 


100 


1,000 00 


6 " 


" 60 - 
ime)40e 


300 00 


6nagroMrQaaen(pr 


2,400 00 


49 " 




360 . 


17,150 00 


22 




300 


6,600 00 


9 




260 - 


2,250 00 


8 negro girls 




200 


1,600 00 


6 




160 - 


900 00 


4 




120 


460 00 


4 




loe - 


400 00 


12 




50 


eoe 06 



BxTiLDiNo. — One large enJ![ine and boiling-housei 
250 feet long, of widths from 70 to 100 feet, 
witb two steam-engines, fonr trains snfi;ar pans 
of iron, on the Jamaica plan, and aU neces- 
sary appurtenances, - - - . - 

Two large purffiog-honses, built of stone aid 
wood, witn tiled roofs, for claying 11,000 pots 
of sugar, with railway conveniences, cars for 
railway, and machinery for raising and mix- 
ing clay, dec, ------ 

One large stone dwelling-house, with yard and 
garden attached, ------ 

One large square block of stone-buildings, 52 
rooms, and yard in centre, for negro dwellings, 
size 300 by 200 feet, - - - - 

One square stone building, with yard in centre, 
divided into several large rooms, fpr a hos- 
pital, -------- 

One large stone building, including the furnace 
for drying sugar, and the packing-room. 

One large house, 180 by 70 feet, for the purpose 
of drying cane-trash, with railways from the 
mill, 6cc. ------- 

One small divided dwelling of stone, for the 
engineer and mayoral (overseer,) - - - 

One clock steeple, with clock and bell, - 

One stable for fourteen horses, - - - 

One coach-hoine, ------ 

One amtli pamp-hooM, - ... 



38,006 66 



25,000 00 
4,000 06 

6,000 00 

2,500 00 
6,000 00 

2,700 00 

1,500 00 
800 00 
350 00 
350 00 
260 00 



r0,M0 60 



38,389 66 



Other minor biiiljduigg on diflferent parts of the 

estate, ... . . - - 725 00 

• 88,176 00 

Improvbmkiits. — One large stone reservoir for 

holdinff 12,600 cubic yards of water, ^ - 5,000 00 

One Bmaller ditto for watering cattle, - - 2,000 00 

One large stone water tank, to contain 70 pipes 

of water, 800 00 

One well, 180 feet deep, with tanks, buckets 

and machinery for drawing water, - - 500 00 

Three wells on diflferent parts of the estate, - 500 00 

One bell-post and bell weighing 800 pounds, - 500 00 

One kiln for burning tiles and bricks, - - 300 00 

One lime kiln, 200 00 

One railway from the boiling-houte to the 

purging-house, ^ 39O 00 

One railway for discharging the clay at a dis- 
tance from Ap buildings, .... 200 00 

One railway for conveying fuel Trom the bagasa- 
liouse to the furnaces, ..... 200 00 

One railway and cars for conveying sugar to the 

drying-house, 300 00 

4,846 fathoms of stone fonce or wall, on the 

boundaries of the estate, at $1,00, - - 4,848 00 

1,140 fathoms ofhedge fence at 25 cts. - - 285 00 

One large stone bri^e and embankment over 

a stream on the estate, .... 1,000 00 

Several small stone bridges and stone drains for 
water on diflferent parte of the estate, - • 8,000 00 

Two fire-engines, with hose, buckets, ^. - 1,000 00 

Tools and utensils of every sort, including 34 
ox -carts,' those of the carpenters, masons, en- 
gineer. Ate. - - 2,221 00 

22,154 00 

Sum total, $309,363 25 

EKCAPITDLATIOK. 

Lands, $55,500 00 

Cfop, 31,225 00 

Animals, 9,929 25 

Negroes, 102,380 00 

Buildings, 88,175 00 

Improvements, 22,154 00 

Total, $309,363 25 

BZPElfSZS OP THE SAME ANNUALLY. 

In cattle, horses and mules, .... $2,300 00 
Annual consumption of meat for 310 negroes, 

140 lb?*, at $6 per 100 lbs. ... - 2,604 00 
Annual consumptimi of com, 325 lbs. per day, at 

$1/20 per 100 lbs 1,423 50 

800 mule loads of plantains at 75 cents, - - 600 00 
Clothing at $3*60 per head, .... 1,085 00 

■ ■ %«S^1» 
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Salary of adminiatrator (agent,) ... 2,000 09 

" engineer, 1,200 00 

** mayoral (overseer,) - - - - 500 00 

' " mayordomo (clerk,) - - - - 480 00 

" phyMcian, 510 00 

** two sugar bmlers for six months, - 1,200 00 

" carpenters, 1,000 00 

»» ploughman, • - - - - 300 00 

»» mule-driver, 300 00 

" men to take care of cattle, - - 360 00 

7,850 aft 

Freight of transportation by mules of 4 000 boxes 

of sugar from the estate to the place of ship- 
ment, including storage at $1,75 per box, - 7,000 00 
4000 boxes at $1 per box, .... 4,000 00 

450 hides at $2,50, 1,125 00 

40 kegs of 10 and 12 penny nails at $8, - - 320 00 

15 kegs of 4 penny nails at $8, . « . 120 00 

12,566 00 

Tax of 2i per cent, on the value of the estate, - 7,734 00 

Loss in negroes by death and total extinction of 
their value at fifty years, .... 5,11^00 

Minor expenses, including the hospital and 
medicine bill, 2,143 00 

14,996 GO 

Total, $43,423 bO^ 

PRODUCE OP 4,000 BOXES, THE AYBRAOE AKNVAL CEOP. 

1 ,333 boxes of v^hite sugar at $4 ,50 per 1 00 lbs., 
4V5 lbs. per box, $25,493 62 

1.333 boxes of brown sasarat $3 per 100 lbs. - 16,995 75 

1.334 box6B of cucurwJie brown at $2,50 per 

100 lbs. 14,173 75 

4,000 boxes, 6cc., paid by merchants at $3,25 

per box, 13,000 00 

800 hogsheads of molasses at $2,50, - - 2,000 00 

: — $71,663 12 

Deduct expenses, .--...- 43,423 5a 

Net profits, $28,239 62- 

Of Mr. Valcour Aime's remark^ that : 

** If the suj^ar estates which the rrofesfior has leon near Gkiines had each re- 
quired on an average, as he was made to believe, an investment of not lr$s tka» 
two or three hundred thousand doi/arSf infixed capital ^ our northern citizens might 
well have aAked why wo complain of not getting four cents for our sugar when 
the people of Cuba can uftbrd to give theirs for two cents, after undergoing such 
enormous expenses." 

I would simply say, that I fear it will always be difficult to per- 
suade consumers that they should purchase at high prices rather 
than at low. And of his subsequent remark concerning myself^ 
that: 

" Among the advantages which ho enumerates as flowin&r from that government* 
he might very well huve left out, in a report printed in 1847, the protectioa agaioaP 
iareAga competition by # high tariff y 
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I will obsenre, that the tariff to which I referred was that which 
was in operation when I was in Cuba, the tariff of 1842, levying upon 
brown sugars the duty of 2J cents per pound, and 4 cents upon 
white clayed, — rates which certainly were high if the planters of 
Cuba can afford to sell their sugars at two cents, as Mr. V. Aime 
asserts. And if my allusion to a tariff be supposed to have been 
the expression of political opinion, I disavow all such intention. In 
the execution of the scientific work entrusted to me by the govern- 
ment, I have studiously endeavored to abstain from all interference 
with questions of policy and conflicting sectional interests ; and if 
the allusion to the protection of a high tariff be an infringement of 
this rule, it was purely accidental. 

Mr. Valcour Aime points out very correctly and forcibly the 
great advantages of the climate of Cuba over that of Louisiana for 
the production of sugar. But I cannot agree with him in the fol- 
lowing remarks : 

^ " The Blayes, by which their canes are cultivated, are, in ipite of the rappret- 
non of the slave trade, imported from Africa at a cost which on an average does 
not exceed for each the pnce in Louisiana of a good pair of mides. The climate 
permits these slaves to be worked with as few ciothei as they were in the habit of 
wearing in their native coontry. A patch of bananas, which, when once planted, 
gives every year a new crop from the sprouts, is all the feeding they require ; 
whilst our slaves are generally at least as well fed and clothed as laborers are in 
Enzope." 

I do not deny that slaves are still brought from Africa to Cuba, 
nor do I mean even to palliate the slave trade, which is now as 
universally as it is justly condemned ; though I believe that the share 
which Cuba has in it is to be censured far less severely than the 
heartless avarice of those who continue to prosecute it, and who 
dwell in northern climes. 

Of the price of a good pair of mules in Louisiana, I have no 
knowledge; yet I have a vague impression of having heard of 
enormous fancy prices being there paid for large animals of that 
kind. But it is well known, that in Cuba negroes are divided into 
three kinds or classes : crkilos^ Creole negroes ; ladinoSj those who 
have acquired the Spanish language, and who were imported several 
years ago; and hcadUs, recently from Africa, afad speaking onlj 
their native tongue. Of these negroes the crioUos are by far the 
most intelligent, virtuous and efficient ; they therefore command 
good prices. Next in value are the ladinos^ if able-bodied ; and 
lastly, .the boza/es are mere savages, ignorant of civilization, stupid, 
and very worthless. In view of these facts, I do not think that the 
relative skill of the planters of Cuba and Louisiana can be estimated 
by the number of pounds of sugar produced to the working hand. 
The slaves of Louisiana are civilized and intelligent; they are all 
natives of our country, and infinitely superior to the ladinos or 
(kozaUs of Cuba; also they are not only, as Mr. Valcour Aime says, 
** as Well fed and clothed as labourers are in Europe,'' but they are 
generally far better fed, better clothed, better provided for, and 
better treated in every respect. He is certainly mistaken in au!^ 
poiing the slaves of Cuba to be fed oiil| oa VanuiM^ voii tnek^^) 
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^ke^ with reference to their clothing. Of this he would baTe bera 

Sirare if he had observed them more attentively, or if he had noticed 
em wrapped in woollen garments daring the prevalence of <i 
^ortber, as well as on Sunday in their best attire. And if, when 9^ 
ifork in the sun or in the boiling-house, the men usually appear witb 
the upper p^rt of the body bare, it is not because they l^we ^ 
flothing, but because they prefer to divest themselves uf it. 

In conclusion, I repeat the declaration ' I have made in the i9tror 
duction to my last report on sugar, that *' I am fully conscioas of ^ 
ii^nperfections.'' And I am pleased to think that it may be usef^d^ 
PQtwithstanding its faults and errors, if these are not allowed tx^ 
escape attention, and especially if they lead indirectly to investigir 
tiop and the eatabliBhment of truth. 

Very respectfully, 

Ypur obedient ^ervafU, 

Richard S. H'Cvhi^^* 

Mint of the United States, 
Fhiladelphia, July 27th, 1848. 
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Bt this new process of sugar manufacture, three important points are 
likely to be gained, viz. cheapness, simplicity and efiectivcness. How* 
ever, I will explain the mode and let it speak for itself. As the jqice 
runs from the mill, it is strained through inverted conical No. 16 wire 
gauze strainers, to rid it of impurities as much as possible. I may hers 
remark, that these strainers do not choke. The juice thus straioedt 
passes into the ordinary wooden juice boxes as usual, with this except 
lion — ^the boxes are now provided with a three-inch pipe, perforated en* 
tirely over its under semi-circular surface, with one-ei|ghui inch aper- 
tures ; this pipe passes the whole length of the box, lymg at the bottom 
and in the centre. Every box is similarly provided with a iet-tube, eacl» 
of which are connected with a main, and provided with a clarifier valveL 
The main leads from the top of the heater for the conveyance of waste 
steam to the boxes, for the purpose of concussion clarification. One sini^ 
pie butterfly-valve turns the waste steam into use for clarification, or inio 
the atmosphere, at the will of the operator. The heater should not bp 
altered beyond a small indicating and self-adjusting cold water-cock, which 
is as infalbble as it is simple. Worms, dividings, discs, separate cold 
water chambers, &c., have been found troublesome and dangerous, op 
account of inequalities of temperature, according to the quantity of feed 
water required. 

I do not claim this clarification, as the plan is several years old; hut I 
have made several improvements and simplifications in its arranf^ementsu 
(See Planter's Banner, July 6lh, 1846, and July I3th.) The cane-joioa 
being clarified, it is next to be concentrated ; for this purpose, I use n 
double or ti'eble flue-kettle, with a pneumaticus attached. No part of this 
arrange meut is new, except the particular form of kettle, its application and 
arrangement, which are all I claim. By the use of this apparatus, car- 
bonizing and caromoliziog are prevented; superior sugars are producedi 
and the new form will not use more than one and a half cords of wood to the 
hogshead . The whole process for a large estate, will not exceed in cost $2,000* 
I will now describe it a little more fully. The flue-kettle is similar to a 
dboUe ilneboileft yvith tiiii diffectMa« it la open at the to^, tod thrownMl 
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um^nAmX M •» IQ rwraMAt.ao ipvwted •emi-eUipsit endwise ; and when 
il 19 eharged* the birds^eye view it % rectangular feaseL One negro wiH 
attend it, aa the labor is reduced to a mere trifle. Through the entire pan* 
passes one or more of Kneller's air-tubes, supplied by a blowing ni8chine» 
which are siroiliMr to the perforated tubes used for waste steam in con- 
cussion clarification. Through those apertures, jets of air pass, which 
cause quick evaporation and a certain low temperature of boiling, siqf 
180^ F. PUinters must use great caution and care as regards die altcgra- 
tion of their heaters, for, from the waste steam, concussion clarification, or 
danger, hindrance, great loss of fuel, Sec., will surely occur, if they com* 
plieata this affair. In some cases, I join the waste steam-pipe to th« 
adartion pipe near the cylinder, and just allow it to pass through an opes 
top heater. This is the safest and best plan yet introduced, and I hope 
all will adopt it. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Wv. F. WiuuNS. 
Feankun, Attakapai, La.^ Aug. lOth, 1848. 
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THE COTTON INTERESTS. 

COTTON CEOPS-^ANUF4CTURK8 AT THE 80UTB— CROP 18I7-48-F&ICBS OF 
COTTON— P&08F£CT8 OF FOREIGN DEMAND, Ac 

OioROB O. HiivRTf Esq., of Mobile, a merchant whose accurate ^preciati(m 
of itatisticB, and deductions from them, are highly estimated upon every hand, has 
published a circular of the 7th July, which is one of the most interesting papera 
we hare teen for a long time. In regard to the extent of the coming crop and pri- 
ces, Mr. H. remarks: 

" The average of the last itve yean is 3.140.000 balea— last seven, 3,I60,000« 
The Atlantic states are investing in manufactores and rail roads very rapidl]r, 
sad with the deleriomtion of th«r lands, hence the general fidling on in thor 
crop. Although their crop was good the past year, it has &llen off largi^ 
fnmk those of some years. In Georaia alone, the^ had reported to the last L^s» 
latnre thirtjr-two cotton &ctories, wnile in Virgima, North and Sonth Carolina, 
they are increasing ; and their extending lines of rail roads, iron forges, &o. 
are properly diverting the labor and oapitia from planting. Bngar in Florida ia 
heeoming popokr, and there they have practically illustrated that the South is 
destineil to become a great manufacturing country, as they have one cotton foiv 
tory I know of, in which slave Uib&r is entirely and successfolly used ; and as that 
labor is. with cotton at even 8al0c. a pound, the cheapest in the world, we can 
evidently rival any country and will, if the price of cotton does not impro ve, and 
we are luit cunningly drawn from it. Our Southera Icgislaton oaght to consider 
on such modes os would devclope these focts, and encourage the plonter to embark 
in m.'uiufiictnres. The cheapest water-power, the cheapest labor, material cheaper, 
food chi-'aper, no interruption by seasons, what is it but a hope of soon obtaining 
better prices for cotton, that prevents lis being rushed into. No country can com- 
pete with us. Your negro women and children are quite snflScicnit for it ; their 
numbers there would increase more rapidly, and when water power is not con> 
venieut. stenm-power is said by practicid men, to be very nearly as cheap, and 
some orgiic that it is sometimes preferable. 

" In Alabama, investments in cotton factories, iron forces, rail roads, &o., are 
being made, and emigration from this as well as the Atlantic states has been con- 
iiderable for several Tears, and Louisiana, Missian]^, Texaa «aA ^^^^^^}^JS2^ 
been recelvinf it; and Moeathslr prodnctMA kiiMTitfm^m\yw^q<^a«^>^^^^*^™% 
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off of the other ^Tirions of the cotton region. Th0 crop to oar west was about ai 
good as is possible to guther. It exceeds, inclusive of Tezas^ by about 150,001 
bales, the largest ever before made there, that of 18^—3, My 1,060,000, which 
was made when a large quantity of the ladds now in sogar in T<nnisiana wen 
cultivated in cotton. 

** With the prospect prevailing and prices getting for cotton in February, Bfarch 
and April, 1847 — say 10i|al2c. — there can be no question but that all^lantflit 
strained themselves for as large a crop as they could possibly cultivate ana aather, 
while in the same months of this year prices and prospects were positively dis- 
heartening. As the season han been unusually early and favorable, and so fior ai 
I have heard is still so, keeping the foregoing in mind, I admit our crop widi a 
continuance of fine seasons, hue fall, and late frost, might reach 2,500,000 ba l es 
being 100,000 bales more than was ever before saved in one year. It must bo ra> 
menibered. however, that favorable as the season so he generally has been, it 
might so alter, as this shall turn put a short crop. 

** I submit the above to my friends, and by reference to estimates made by 
at different periods in the last three years, it will be perceived I have been m 
tofore near enough to the quantity realized for all practical purposes, which w 
as follows : 

December 5, 1845— Estimate 2,150.000 Crop was 2,034,000 

" " 1846 " 1,700.000 ** •* 1,778.000 

" " 1847 " 2,185.000 Will be about 2,285.000 

In July, 1846 " 2,000,000 Crop was 1,778,000 

" 1847 " 2,150,000 2,285,000 

I turn to the prospects of demand and price. Cotton factories are springinj^ 
up everywhere on the continent of Europe, and the people are laying aside their 
flax and hemp for common wear, and adopting fabrics of cotton. The aapply 
from India and elsewhere it is also ascertained cannot increase. Indeed those re- 
gions import more pounds of cotton goods than they export to Europe, and con- 
sumption amount them will increase while the cost of production for their ver^ 
inferior article is too groat to be largely continued. It has been calculated if 
Frfince and Germany, with populations of 70,000,000, should consume cotton in 
proportion to Great Britain and the United States, the increased consumption 
would be nearly as much as the whole crop of the United States for 1846 was, 
which is rapidly in progress in some portions, as well as in Spain and Russia. I 
think the Republic of France will mamtaiu herself, and that she will soon become 
sufficiently settled for business to pursue a regular course. Her quiet wiU influ- 
ence the quiet of the other nations. Tranquillity restored in Europe, with the re- 
alizing a fine harvest, of which they have every prospect now ; money abundant 
acd cheap ; stocks of^ manufactured goods everywhere low ; home trade of Greet 
Britain now good ; India and China good ; South America amd this country good ; 
the Mexican war ended and her trade open; exchanges in fiivor of oottoo; 
freights low ; with the uncertainty of our cotton crop, their only source of sop- 
ply, and the necessity of manufactures to provide themselves against contingeii- 
cies, will cause an energetic demand: and should any important check occur to 
the probable extent of tnis crop, prices would not only improve, but I should not 
be surprised to see them run up to extremes.*' 

2. — IIO'ERNAL IMPROYEMENTS IN TEXAS. 

We have lately received the Report of the Trinity Convention, for tlie improve- 
ment'of the river of that name in Texas, and are pleased with the exhibition of 
public spirit now manifesting in that state. The Report thus discusses the im- 
portance of the Trinity vallej : 

*' In looking over the interior of Texas, we are struck with the extraordinary 
fertility, and peculiar agricultural advantages of the region of country watered 
by the Trinity river, its tributaries, and the minor streams adjacent and flowing 
parallol with it towards the Gulf of Mexico. There is probably no part of the 
areat West which [losscsses so many local advantages. Situated in tiiat happy 
latitude which knows neither the extremes of best or cold — abounding with tiie 
jiurest water — a dr>' and salubrious atmosphere, and a soil yielding every prodno- 
tion, there is no portion of the world which holds out so many indncemeati to 
fbo iottier aad emigrant, aiid nonA "siUoh will inoca am\^^ 
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" Ob die lower Trinitf , and aroimd the ooait of Galveston Bay, is the region of 
■agar cane and Sea Island cotton. The sa^ cane must erentoally become the 
staple prodoction of the coontry in this region. It yields abundantly, and pro- 
duces sugar of a superior quality to that made in Louisiana, and is now attracting 
sugar, planters from that rich and flourishing state. Cane of a good quality has 
bc«n produced in the Trinity vaUey, as &r north as 33^, and it may be produced 
in a hiffher latitude, but not as an ooject to claim the attention of the planter. Its 
profitable cultivation must be confined within fifty or siz^ miles of the Gulf 
ooast. North of the cane region, in the valley of Trinity, the region of com and 
ootton begins, and for the production of these great staples, no portion of the 
world in ue same latitude can produce a parallel. The upland, as well as the 
bottom land, produces cotton abundantly, and the fibre is as fine, and the lint as 
strong as any in America. There are few of the grain growing states in the North 
■id West tkiat produce more com to the acre, or of abater quahty. North of the 
com and cotton portion of the valley, among the beautiful and fertile prairies of 
the upper Trinity, the wheat country begins. Emigrants from Mexico, Indiana, 
Ohio, Illinois and Michigan, have tested me wheat-growing qualities of the soil 
and climate in that portion of our state. The result of their experience is a firm 
conviction that none of the great wheat-growinff states of the Unkm can sum— 
the oountry in the vicinity of the " three forks of the Trinity,'' in the extent of^^e 
production or the quality of the wheat. We feel assured that if the means of 
transportation were furnished our population in that productive portion of the 
state, it would not only supply Texas with flour, but would leave a surplus for 
exportation. For the stock-raiser, the valley of the Trinity offsrs manj^ induce 
ments. The immense grassy plains of pnurie and woodumd/ the cane-bottoms, 
with never-fading verdure, ana the immense fields of wild rye, green in mid- 
winter, exhibit that tho constant labor and the toil of man are not necessary to 
rear cattle or stock of any kind, and that they grow and flourish without his cara. 
We may here add that the mineral resources m the country are great. Iron it 
abundant, and everywhere coal, &c., exist 
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1. — ^POPULATION, DBBT, LOANS, ETC., UNITED STATES. 

From a circular for the Buropean Correspondence of Cammasht & Whitiuousk, 
we are permitted to copy the annexed interesting tables, compiled at their re- 
quest by the Treasury Department, in order that official information might be 
given to fbreigners desirous of investing in Ambrioam Stocks— of the extent of 
ourpopulation, resources and debt. 

There is not another country under the sun that can exhibit such resourcea and 
so small a debt : 

8 TA TEMENT, exkiMOng the po^uUUum of the United States, the PiMie Dttt, 
the rteeiple from Loana and TreatUfj Notes, the receipts, exclusive of T^reasurf 
Notes and Loans, and tkepafmenls om aeconni of the debt eadk fear, from 1791, 
to June, 1848, inclusioe, 

Raeaipta from Revenue excl«- Priaeipal tmd 
Year. PopolatkNL Debt. Loans and sive of Loans ft interest of 

Traas. Nolea. Treas. Notes. dobc paid. 

Census of 1791. 4.067,371.. $75,463,476 5S.. 5,791,119 i6.. 4,418,91319.. 5,987,949 50 

9. 4.*205.404.. 77,397,994 66.. 6.070306 46. .3,669.960 91. .7,963,665 99 

3. 4.343,457.. 80,359,684 04.. 1,067,701 14. .4.659,993 14..5,819,A05 99 

4. 5,481,50q.. 78,497,404 77.. 4,609.196 78. .5,431,904 87. .5,801,576 09 

5. 4,619,543.. 80,747,587 39.. 3,305,968 20.. 6,114,834 59. .6,084,411 81 

6. 4.757,586.. 83,769,179 07.. 369,800 00. .8.377,549 65...%835,846 44 

7. 4,895,699.. 89,064,479 33.. 70,135 41. .8,688,780 98. .5,799,491 89 

8. 5,033,679.. 79,998,599 19.. 308,574 97.. 7,900.499 80.. 3,990,994 14 

9. 5,171,715.. 78,408,669 77.. 5,074,646 53. .7.546.813 31. .4,596,876 78 
CenaoaoflOOO. 5,309,758.. 89,976,994 35.. 1,609,435 04.10.848,749 IQ..<«'&'\%;Ma %^ 

1. 5,509.779.. 83JOI8,OSO 80.. 1<^VI& Qft.\M»&;V^ %%..*l9A\^«v ^ 
9. 5^5^787.. 80>lt,nt M.. &>in «%A4>^t«^ ^^- ^^l*^**^ 
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*. 6^81,816. 




9,533 61.11,836,307 38..8,1»1,7S7 «S 


5. e,37t,830. 


89,313,150 SO 


. 138,814 94.13.560,693 30..7,369,8es 79 




75,723,370 86 


. 18,897 71.15.559,931 07. ,8,089,884 « 
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89,!il8.398 64. 


18,398,019 38.. 8,307,790 11 


B. e,S$3,B74. 


65,198,317 97. 


1,889 16 .17.060,661 B3.10,S60.S15 3S 


9. 7,0*fl,88fi. 


57,023,199 09. 


7.773,473 13. .8, 453,954 18 


CennuoflSlO. r.S3».9oe. 


53,173,217 53. 


9,759,909 95.-9,381,911 ■8..8,00e,«« 4i 


11. 7,«79,7M. 


48,005,587 70 


8,309 05.14,433,539 M. . 8,000X4 M 


la. T,Ji9,sa5. 


45.209,737 SO. 


13,837,900 00..0,801,ia3 7e..4,419,MI 41 


13. 7^6V81- 


55,»8a#(7 ST. 


B6,18M35 00.14,310,109 95.11,le«.ln M 


M. S.19s;i08. 


81,487,848 S4. 


93,377,911 1P.11,181,«9S l«..7,»0a,M3 N 


IS. 8,«9.03«. 


99^3^860 15. 


35,961,390 78.15,898,918 e3.13,638,WM 35 


Id. B,67B,SGa. 


127,334,933 T4. 


9,494,438 16.47.6T6J(8J £8.94,871,089 91 


17. 6.9l6,m. 


133,491,985 18. 


734,549 50.33,099^49 74.95,493,036 19 


IS. 9.ISe,S13. 


103,486,«31 83 


8,785 03.31,585.171 04.91,396,901 U 


19. 9^9S,S39. 


95.539,848 38 


3.SSt 00.31,61)3,374 37.-7,703,9*8 9» 


CMntoriBBO. 9,G38,IM 


91,015,588 15. 


3,010,831 ]3.17,840,8«9 55. .8,838,194 98 


1. 9,959.985. 


89^87,437 68 


5,000,334 00.11,573,379 72. .8,367,0*3 89 


a. 10^81,765. 


93,548,876 98 


«1,332,<37 91. .7,848,940 If 


3. lD,S03,3eS. 


•0,875.877 28 


iO.510.668 26..8.S30,018 41 


*.10rf3SJM. 


90,339,777 77 


. E.000,000 00.19,381,213 79.18,538,303 If 


a. 11^7,185. 


83,788.133 71. 


5,000/100 00.31.840,838 (3.13,095,344 78 


«. 11^68^85. 


81,051,059 99 


35,380,131 31.lLail.039 19 


7.11.890,761. 


73,987,357 30 


99,9«8,363 98.10,003,f68 35 


8.iva.»«s 


87,47S,043 87 


B4.763,6i!« 33.12,163,138 07 


9.ia,S3<,38S. 


58.421.413 CT 


31,827,637 38.12,383,887 78 


Cenm ons39 . 1 il.aH. US . 


48,585,408 SO 


34,844,116 81.11,355,748 99 


1.13,977,115. 


39,193,191 88. 


38,536,830 82.18,174.378 91 


2.13,688,685. 


31,323,335 18 


31,665,381 18.17,840,309 99 


3.14,119,915 


T.001/139 88 


33,918,196 2S. 1,543,543 38 


«.H,541,185. 


4,760,083 08 


91,791,935 55. 8,176J6S 19 




351,9Si> 05 


85,430,187 10. 58,19138 


8.15^83.885. 


291,089 05 

i,»7e,3a3 Si 




7.1S,8D*.915. 


I 3^V9,S89"l5.S4,B9o',8f1 So'. 21,83a'oi 


8.16.338,185. 


4,857,680 18. 


13,718,890 88.BB.30),561 74. 5,805,730 «t 


9. 16 ,817,* 15 


11.983,737 53 


. 3,857,376 31.30,0S3,S66 68.11,117.987 43 


Csnnioriew. 17,088.885, 


5,1*5,077 63. 


5,589,547 51.19,149,846 Oa. 4/)86,<l3 70 


i.n,580.oaa. 


B,13T,3nB 00 


13,659,317 39.18,850.160 27. 5,600,889 74 


e.i8.oai,M9. 


15.098,486 37. 


14,808,733 84. 1S.9G5J)09 95. 8,575,539 91 


Juno 30. 3.1fl.5M,9I5. 


37,718,188 S3. 


12,551,109 19. 8,331,000 36. 881,598 55 


(..19,03*.33a. 


91,748.188 33 


. 1,877,847 95.30,330,707 7fl.l2,991,a09 84 


5.19^^749. 


17/193,704 80 


39.041,853 90. 8,595/H9 10 


8.20,017,185. 


le,750,»36 33 


S9,699,tt67 74. 1.313.833 11 




3l.J)5(i,623 38 


38,900,765 36.30,437.403 IB. 8,719,969 97 


8.ai.oow»o. 


58,5S8,349 37. 


91,258.700 00«S,495,7iO 59«.B94,9197 91 



Bcgialer'* Offico, Augusl 5, 1848. 



DANIEL OBAHAM, Rtgitlrr. 
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that appear to increaie at the rate of Mboat 40,000 per annom, and Lower Canada 
at that of about 17,000 per annum. Supposing these relative rates of increase to 
be maiataiued, the year 1852 will see Upper Canada with a population of 859,000, 
a id Lower Canada with only 840,000; the year 1862 wiU giro the former a 
population of 1,259,000, and the latter only 1,015,000 souls. The experience of 
the past, and tbe present condition of Great Britain and Lrelaad, will, we think, 
joitify the belief, that the increase of our population by immigration will be greater 
daring the next twelve years than it has ever hitherto been, and that the relative 
proportions of such increase will be largely in favor of Upper Canada. The 
probability^, theuj is that by the year 1862 the western section of the proriuce 
will contain one miDiou and a half of inhabitants, or oue-thiid more than that of 
the eastern section. 

3. INTERESTING STATISTICS. 

A work has lately been published in England, of which one of our contempo- 
rariea says: 

" It appears by this work, that France exceeds in most thing[S all the great 
powers combined ; but when she is contrasted with Great Britain she is as far 
behind the latter as she is in advance of the other continental states. Thus, 
France exceeds the three powers, Austria, RuMia, and Prussia, in the extent of her 
trade. Great Britain, in her commerce, doubles France. The latter doubles the 
three powers in the extent of her navy ; Great Britain herein more than trebles 
Ffance. In the extent of its middle class, France exceeds the continent ; she has 
1,164,000 subjects, ei^joying an income above twenty-one pounds sterling. Great 
Britain has more than two millions luid a quarter, enjoying upwards of forty 
pounds annually. In the (quantity of food consumed by its population, France 
averages double the quantity of wheat, and double the quandtT of sugar con- 
sumeii by the population of the absr>lotely governed states ; in trance, 361 lbs. 
of wheat, and from six to seven and a quarter pounds of sugar are consumed per 
head. In the United Kingdom, 336 pounds, (and taking Great Britain, only 446 
pounds^ of wheat and nineteen pounds of sugar, per head, are consumed. Duriuff 
1847, jt 68,000,000 were raised m France. The revenue of RusHia, Prussia, and 
Austria, whose subjects are still more severely taxed, in proportion to their ability 
to pay, is collectively, £48,000,000. The United Kingdom levies only fifty mil- 
lions of taxes ; but, as its income is computed at 550 millions, and that of France 
at 320 millions of pounds sterling, it is obvious that Great Britain could, without 
greater pressure, raise double the present revenue of France. 

*' It is also worthy of remark, that in Russia more than a third of the whole re- 
venue is derived finom the brandy farms ; which, when the low price at which it 
is sold, the profits of the brandy llEormers, and the produce of illicit distillation, are 
taken into account, suppose the coiiBomption of a prodigious ^uantitjr of anient 
spirits. If wo turn to Prussia, which is often cited as a specimen of model ad- 
ministration, we find twenty-lonr pints of distilled liquor the share of each indi- 
vidual ; whilst in Ireland, the land of whiskey, the average— nine pints, before 
Father Mathew's reign— is gince only seven : and in the United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Loudon, with its gin palacea, something under six and a half. If a line be 
drawn through Europe, separating the Western and Constitutional from the abso- 
lutely governed states of tne centre and emit, it will be found that British exports 
to Flolland, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, and France, not withstanding the rent noted 
tarilfs of France and Spain, average three shillings for each individual, whilst for 
Central and Eastern Europe, only one shillinff and eight pence. To the Russian 
empire, British exports are eight pence and u fraction for each inhabitant. 

*' These are certainly curious statistics, and we should like amazingly to con- 
trast them relatively with sinnlar ones reapecUiig the economy and commerce of 
the United States." 
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The Mtnnates of the above table were made by the OommiMioner of the 
General Land Office, and famish the moat accarate and authentic infonnation. 
From them two proportions maj bd derived, showing the relative amoant of terw 
rltory north and south of the Missouri Compromise Ime, or parallel of 36 degreei 
30 minutes north latitude. 

Excluding all the territory claimed by Tezaa, asin the first division of the table. 
The territory north of latitude 36 deg. 30 min. : the territory south of 36 deg. 
30 min. :: 6.08 : 1. 

Including the territory which lie^west of the boundary of Texas, as designated 
on the map of the recent treaty with Mexico, east of the Rio Grande, anil north 
of EI Paso. The territory north of latitude 36 deg, 30 min. : territory south oi^ 
36 deg. 30 min. :: 4.77 : 1. 

Adopting the comparison whic^ shows the least disparitf, it appears that, if the? 
Uhe Of the Mtasouri Oompromise were extended to the Pacific, there would be 
more than four times as much of the territory lying beyond the limits of the or- 
fguntMJ states, upon the northern as upon the southern side of that parallel. 

5.~>THE ARMY IN MEXICO. 

The following table was made up for the New-York Sun, finom official data.' 
We published m our July number a table of the soldiers furnished by different^ 
itetes, in the Revolution. A writer in the Philadelphia North American conceive! 
^1 we gave too great a preponderance to the north, whose soldiers enlisted often,' 
and for very short periods. This does most materially affect the case, and we are 
obliged to the writer for the C9rrection. 

Frwm Non^SUtve-hoiding StaUt* 

Mea. 

Massachusetts 1 fteg 930 

New-York 2 " 1,690 

New-Jersey 1 Bat 420 

Pennsylvania .2 Reg. and 3 Co^ 2,117 

Ohio 5 •• and3 " 5,334 

Michigan 1 " audi ^ 970 

Indiana..^ 5 " 4,329 

Illinois 6 " and 1 Bat 5,971 

Wisconsin 2 Oom 146 

Iowa 3 " ,; 229 



Total from the free states 22,136 

From Btatet South of Mftuon and Dixon* t Line. 

Maryland A^D.C. 11 Com , 1^174 

Virginia 1 Reg. 1,182 

North Carolina... 1 Reg 895 

South Carolina... 1 Reg 937 

Georgia 1 Reg. and 12 Com 1,897 

Alabama 3 Reg. and 13 Com 2.981 

Mississippi 2 Reg. and 1 Bat 2,235 

Louisiana 7 Reg., 4 Bat. and 1 Com 7,041 

Tennessee 5 Reg 5,090 

Kentucky 4 Beg 4,694 

Missouri 69 Com 6,441 

Arkansas 16 Com 1,312 

Florida.. « 4 Com 298 

Texas 99 Com. 6,955 

Total ifom the aoath $434{13 

6. — MA88A0HU8BTT8 BNTBRP1U8B. 

We eopy from the Boston Courier the following interestinff statistics. 

Fifty years since, the Middlesel Canal, costins but half a milRon, was considertd' 
a vast undertaking, and required twenty years for its completion ; but since Juiie^ 
1M6, wehaveoooiflMMedaMiMeri) Irailtapfrem % 4mm^ ^te ^am ^ ^ 

r&L, yi.i^tm. ir; 9 
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Lawrence ; constmcted new streets and factories at Manchester, Lowell, Riddle* 
ferd, Blackstone, Lancaster, Worcester, Springfield and Fitchburg ; the ibanda* 
tions of a new factory city at West Springfield ; made a great aqueduct for Boaloa; 
contributed at least seven millions to the war loan ; purchased a large part of the 
Michigan Central, and Wilmington, MadRiver, Housatonic, Reading and other rail- 
roads out of the state; enlarged and improved all the great routes out of Boatoo; 
oonstruoted new lines to Wareham and the Cape, Bridgewater, Milton, Fall River, 
Blackstone, Milford, Greenfield, Athol, Lawrence, Gloucester, Woburu and Mcd- 
ford, and many cross lines in our own state ; and greatly advanced or fiuisbed 
the Northern Passu mnsic, Vermont Central, Montreal, Vermont and Maasachuaetts, 
Cheshire, Rutlaud, Sullivan, Ogdensburg and Kennebec railruad<« — in all nearly 800 
miles of new track, opening to us the interior of New Hampshire, Maine, Ver- 
mont, Northern New York, Lakes Champlain and Outario, and the Cauadaa. 

Subjoined is an estimate of the amount our citizens have embarked iq a few 
leading enterprises, principally since the spring of 1846, viz: 

In factories and manufacturing cities on the sites enumerated $13,000,000 

Purchase of railroads out of the state 8,000,000 

Expansion of old lines of irailroad 6.000.000 

Construction of new railroads in Massachusetts 7,000.000 

Oonstmction of new lines out of the state ^. 12,000.000 

Beaton aqueduct, estimated cost with reservoirs and dead interest 4.000,000 

9tock taken in United States loan 7,000,000 

Total $57,000,000 

Amount unpaid less than $7,000,000, July 20, 1848. Estimated dividenda to 
be received by citizens of Massachusetts, June to April, 1849 : 

From Banks $2,000,000 Accumulation savings baoks.$ 1,000,000 

United States Loan 400,000 

Railroads 3,000.000 Total $10,000,000 

Factories..-. 3,000,000 

The valuation of the state for 1848, if the increase of value in Boston and itt 
Ticinity be any criterion, must exceed $450,000,000, and the annual accamulatioii 
can be little short of $23,000,000. 

7. GRANITEVILLE AND VANCLU8E. 

These thriving manufacturing villages in South Carolina have been lately de- 
ioribed by Thomas Maxwell Esq., in the Tuscaloosa Monitor. 

On the following morning, the 30ih, we amved at the inclined plane at Aikio, 
on the South Carolina rail-road, where we stopped for the purpose of visiting the 
Graniteville and Vancluse manufacturing establishments. We soon pi'ocured a 
carriage, and a nice ride of six miles over a hilly country, brought us in sight of 
the beautiful valley ia whose ceutre lay the charming now built town of Granite- 
ville, owned by the Graniteville manufacturing comi>any. 

This company was formed some three or fuur years a^fo by gentlemen of South 
Carolina, desirous of demonstrating the perfect practicability of the south manu- 
fiusturiug her own cottons, and diverting a portion of her labor from agricultural 
to manufacturing pursuits; and in order to make this labor (which is compara- 
tively new to South Carolina) as attractive as imsKible. and to guaranty a respect- 
able manufacturing population, it was determuied that no pains or labor, or cap- 
ital, should be spared to make this queen valley to " blossom like the rose," and 
to construct the dwellings of the operatives so that they should have all the com- 
forts, conveniences and enjoyments of life at their command. Uuder the auspicea 
of Mr. Gregg, this beautiful and philanthropic design is being carried out with 
extraordinary skill. When Graniteville burst upon our view from the summit of 
the hill, its main building of white granite, 350 feet long, wiih two massive low- 
ers ornamented at the top, looking like ^ome inaguiKceiit palace just riiiing oat 
of the green vale below, wiih an extensive lawn in front, and clean trimmed, 
gravel walks around, and fountains spouting their crystal waters in the air in fan- 
tastic sliapes; tt^e neat boarding* ho uses and cottages for single families, and fhe 
handsome little church, all constructed and ornamented in the ancient Gothic 
atylo, and each house having ita own garden for vegetables and flowers ; and the 
ewergreea woods sloping from their garden doon gradually to the summit of ths 
biB when we atood—- the whole aoeaa k aa \hoa\j^£ Vba ^aad. ol >Saia vudsuasx^ai 
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had called it Into ezittenee to cballeDgo oar admiration. The extent of the yalley 
below OS looked as though it might m 12 to 15 miles in length, thooffh it may 
be more. On the right at the hmd of the Tale we caaght a glimpse of the lar^e 
pond or small lake from which a canal is cot and conducts the water on the hill 
•lope to the establishment, a mile or so below. Turning to the lefl we descended 
the hill, crossed a nice bridge over the canal and entered the enclosure of the 
principal works. We crossed over to the opposite side, learing the noble gran- 
ite building on our right and the lovely ereen sward on our left, a fountain was 
throwing up a jet of clear water 15 feet into the air, which was qnite refreshing 
to look upon. We entered the office and presented to Mr. Gregg our letter of 
introducuon. Mr. Gregg was exceedingly polite in showing us every thiog aboat 
the establishment, every part of which was quite iuterestiug to me. The shaft- 
ing of the whole building was just completed, and Mr. Gregg had it put in mo- 
tbn for our beneBt. It ran truly and steadily as possible, not a wabble was to 
be seen in the whole length. 300 looms were just being put into their plaoea, 
and the spinninff frames, carding machines, &<:. &c., were being arranged to cover 
the whole building. I remarked to Mr. Gregs that I was glad they bad not 
committed the error of only filling a portion of the mill at the commencement 
He replied that that was an error he nad been determined from the beginning 
not to commit, as he knew that to fill the mill at the start was the only way to 
insure success, and that the only condition on which he would have undertaken 
its control was that capital sufficient for that purpose, should be first subscribed. 
This had been done. The capital of the company is three hundred thousand 
dollars, and when all is completed and the full mill set in motion about next Oo- 
tober, he says he will have money sufficient l^f^ to purchase cotton for a begins 
ning. The mill will contain 300 looms and 9000 spindles, makins No. 14 yarns, 
and sheetings, shirting, quality to the Appleton eoods ; a market for which is ex- 
pected to be found pnncipalVy in New York, The machinery cost, exclusive of 
shafdng, &>o., about $90,000. The mill and iu contents will cost about $150,000, 
and the making of the canal, the erection of boarding-houses, cottages, war^ 
bouses, shops, &c. &c., including $10,000 paid for the valley itself, will swallow 
op most of the other investments. The factory will be propelled by a turbia 
wheel of one hundred and sixteen horse power,of four feet diameter, with a tube 
of three feet, and apparently about 20 feet fall. The machinery is all of the 
most perfect and beautiful kind, and is principally from Taunton, Massachusetts. 
The whole valley at this point was altogether in the woods four years ago ; and 
to look at it now with all of its improvements tending towards com pleliun, shows 
with what energy and correct design every part has been prosecuted by the 
worthy manager. All along the bauk^of the canal, and fiuiing the fiictory build- 
ing, are very handsome houses built with strict imiformity, each having its garden 
and all other conveniences around it, intended for boarding-houses, and can ao> 
•omtMlate besides the family, some ninety boarders with comfortable rooms, dec., 
and further on, and on the hill slope, nestling among the trees, are numerous cot- 
tages, with their peaked roofs, guthio windows and ornamented eaves, each part 
finished in the old gothic style. These houses are intended for families where 
tho members are sufficiently numerous to fill one house and live alone. Mr. 
Greg^ told us that these cottages thus ornamented, only cost the company $400 
e9ch, and that the ornamented work was only a small portion of tliatco»t ; while 
it was intended to give to the inhabitants a taste for the beautiful, and to en- 
courage among the operatives a pleasant rivalry in making their homes agreeable. 
For this desijcn the company are certainly deserving of all praise. It is not ex- 
pected that this establishment will pay a dividend for the first twoor three years, 
so large a portion of the capital is laid out in the^e improvements for the benefit 
of the people to be employed, and iu constructing the canal, &c. 

Being desirous of seeing Vancluse, which is some three miles above, near the 
head of the valley, and is owned at present by Gen. Jones, a broiher>in*law of 
Mr. Gregg, and was formerly owned between them, I took leave of Graiiiteville 
and proceeded through the woods to that seclude«l spot with its romantic but not 
inappropriate name. Here aeain we found our letter of introduction all powei^ 
ful in opening to us the kind attentions of tho worthy proprieter of Vancluse. 
And though we had but little time to stay, having to return to Aikin before niabl 
in order to tike the can to Charieatoii in the oiomin^, ^«\ <w« VmY^^^ ^"i^ 



tiifie in going all over the establishment. It is a small mill completelj^ filled witk 
oacbinerv, having 40 looms in motion, and making more yarns than la made into 
doth. These surplus yams are sold principally in New York. The 40 looat 
have been making osnaburgs, but at present are making cboctaw sfripea IroHi 
nankeen cottons, the iilling being all white, and the warp half whfte and half 
nankeen cotton. This dispenses with the process of dying any portion of tlia 
warp. The goods makes excellent negro clothing, and is sold at about 7| to 8 
cents in New Tork and Charleston. The machinery is old and old fashioiied. jtfi 
oader the management of Gen. Jones, who has a most perfectly systematic mud 
which controls all things well, the establishment is making money. Nothing 
could exceed the nice precision with which all the operations of the mill art 
notanaged. There is not an operation of the mill from the time the cotton b takes 
fi>Dm the bale and winnowed until it is made into cotton or yam, bat the coat of 
each particular process for every day and week is ascertained to the thonanndtli 
part of a mill, and regularly entered in a book properly ruled and headed fai 
Uiat purpose, so that every Saturday night or Monday morning von can see at • 
glance the cost of every yard of cloth and every pound of yam that was made tho 
previous week. And so perfect is the system, that it is but little labor to keep 
It correct. The overlooker of each room has a book thus ruled, and be enters 
every operation ander its proper column everv day, and the clerk oopiea^ froaa 
these books the gross amount under each heaa, at the end of the week, in Ui 
book similarly mled ; and on a Saturday night or Monday morning it doea nol 
take more than an hour to make the entries, and by this means the operations of 
the mill can always be seen at any moment in a birdVeye-view. Gen. Jonet 
bought out the interest of Mr. Gregg last January, valuing the establishment at 
$32,000. The looms make about 45 yards per day. One girl generally attenda 
three looms, and they are all paid bj the piece. Indeed, tbroyghout the wholo 
establishment, wherever the operation can be paid by the piece it is done, and 
the proprietor derives great advantage from this arrangement, as the mill is mora 
productive from the same investment under this rule. Besides, saperior skill 
and industry in tho operative meet its proper reward. 

Gen. Jones was exceedingly kiud in showing us every^ thing about the plaoo^ 
and even entered into particulars to show his pro6ts without the least reserve. 
In making these choctaw stripes for instance, we found ihat his cloth the pre- 
vious week cost him two cents and eisht mills per pound to manufacture ; hia 
white cotton cost five cents, and his nankeen cost 8 cents. One-fourth of 
the goods therefore being nankeen, the average cost of hu materials is 5 3^ 
cents per pound, but say six cents, for even numbers, and sa^ for even numbens 
that it cost three cents to manufacture it into cloth, instead ol 2 cents and 8 mills 
per pound, thus we find that every pound of his cloth cost him 9 cents, and aa 
bis goods are just 8 ounces to the yard, it follows of course that his choctaw 
stripes cost him 4 1-2 cents per yard, and these are sold at 7 1-2 tu 8 cents, whicb 
shows a handsome margin fur commissions, profit, &c. 



8. — PORTO RICO— EXPORTS FROM PONCE, P. R., TO 31sT AUGUST^ 

1847 AND 1848. 



. Bufsr, Hm ^ ^ MolsMSi, gsb.- 

1848. 1847. 184a .1847. 

To America 13,444,362... .15.256,982. ...781.497 505,1S» 

Great Britain 2.851,834 3.777,037 73,505 425,948 

British Provinces 1,099,237 1,432.194 34,175 79,435 

Different Ports 1,548,515 868,639 6,878 

Total 19,143,948 21,334^2 — " 889.177 1,017,384 
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9. — BBYOLUTIONART SERYfCBS OF THB 8TATB8. 

A writer in the Philadelphia North Amerieanf oalLi oar attention to a table we 
pablUhed in July last, which he regards as doing ii^jnstice to the Hevoiutionaiy 
services of Southern and Middle States. The table was made up on the authoriw 
of Seybert, and only includes the troops of the regular amiy. We have now, wita 
the greatest pains and labor, made up the following results, which do justice to 
9W9TJ section of the Union. They are ^ven on the authority of Genml Knox, 
Secretary ot War in 1790. (See Amencan State Papers, Class V., vol I.) Tho 
■oath will hate no redson to blush for the results. 

177S ITTH ITTT 1778 1779 1780 1781 1789 1788 

New-HampsUre.. 2824 4019 4483 1783 1222 1767 700 744 733 

MassachusetU.... 16444 20372 12591 13437 7738 7889 5298 4423 4370 

Ithode-Island 1193 1900 2048 3056 1263 915 464 481 372 

Connecticut 4507 13227 6563 4010 3544 3689^ 3921 1732 1790 

New-York 2075 5344 5332 2190 3756 4838 1178 1198 11B9 

New^ersey — 9086 2908 2580 1276 1267 823 600 676 

Pelaware — 754 1299 349 317 556 89 164 235 

Maryland — 3329 7565 3307 2849 2065 2107 1280 974 

Virginia 3180 6181 11013 7836 7573 6986 6119 2204 629 

North Carolina... 2000 4134 1281 1287 4920 6132 3545 1105 697 

Soath Carolina... 4000 6069 2000 3650 4500 9132 3000 3152 139 

Georgia 1000 2300 2173 3873 837 1272 750 1326 145 

Pennsylvania 400 10395 9464 3684 3476 3337 1346 1265 1598 

Total 37623 89651 68720 51052 41584 42826 29346 18006 13476 

Soath of Penn.... 10180 22013 24032 20033 20679 26187 15521 9067 2594 

1 175. — The numbers are thoee in Continental pay. The Virginians were 6 
and 8 months' men, and state troops ; the NorUi Carolinians were 3 months, and 
Georgians 9 months. All others enlisted to 3tst Dec. 1775. 

1776. — The returns are actual, and approximate and include militia and coo- 
tfaientals. 8p00 of the men from northern states, averaged but 4 months ; 7000 
from the Carolinas averaged 6 and 8 mouths. 

1777. — Includes militia and continentals. 1113 New-Hampshire men were 
for 3 months, 2200 for 2 months ; 2775 MassachusetU, 3 months, 2000 2 months ; 
1500 Rhode Island men. for 6 months ; 2000 Connecticut, 2 months ; 1500 New-, 
Jersey, 2 months ; 2481 Pennsylvania, 5 mouths, 2000, 3 months; 3420 New-York,6 
months; 1000 Delaware, 2 mouths; 1535 Maryland, 3 months, 4000 2 months; 
1269 Virginia, 5 months, 4000. 2 months; 350 South Carolina, 8 months. 

1778. — Includes militia aud continentals. 500 New-Hampshiro militia were 
for 2 months; 4500 Massachusetts. 2 months; 1000 New-Jersey, and 2C00 Vir- 
|[inia. 2 months; 2000 South Carolinia, 3 months; 2000 Georgia, 6 months; part 
of Massachusetts and Virginia militia were for guarding Convention. 

1779. — Includes militia and continentals. 1500 New-York militia, for 3 months ; 
3000 Virginia, 2, 1000, 6 months; 1000 North Carolina, 8 months; 4500 South 
Carolina, 9 months. 

1780.— Inclndes militia and continentals. 2000 New-Tork militia, for 2 
months; 1500 Virginia, 12, 3000, 3 months; 3000 North Carolina, average 13 
months; 5000 Soutn Carolina, average 4, 1000, 8 months. 

1781. — Includes troops and militia. All the Massachusetts and Oomiecticat 
ttien are enlisted for 4 months. 

1782. — South Carolina militia, for 4 months. 

1783.— All continentals. Army at the north discharged 5th Nov., 1783 ; at the 
iooth, 15th Nov., 1783. 

RIHARKS on THE WHOLE. 

Supposing the average period of enlistment for all the years to be about the Mme, 
north aud sfiuth, it will be seen that in the first years of the Revolution, when the 
war was chiefly at the north, the soathern itatea aapplifid^vMdi v^^^^^'^'^^*^ 
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third of the whole number of enlistments ; as soon, however, as the war extended 
aonthward, and became general, the southern states rapidly advance, sapplying 
one-half; and for 1780, 1781, and 1782, more than one-half of all the enlistments. 
Mr. Seybert refers to a paper presented to Congress in 1811, which riiows tlie 
regular troops raised in the revolution ; number servicable in camp, and ezpeme ' 
of the army. 

1775 1776 1777 1778 1779 17AO 1781 1889 1788 

Total men.. 27443 46891 34820 32899 27699 21015 13292 14256 13476 

Service^le ) 

in camp.. 515000 25000 26000 1900 18000 19000 10000 11000 12000 

BxpsDM t2U,064,66(»4.ge6A')8 S4.9M,S38 10,794,62:» 3,000,000 1,042,403 3,631,745 3,T7Si,063 

Total expenses pecio, including sundry items...... ..$135,103,703. 

10. STATISTICAL SOCIETIES. 

We are most delighted to clip this from the Galveston News, and cheer our 
firiends of Texas on m their labor; our sympathies are all that way. 

At Goliad on the 12th day of August, A. D., 1848, the Goliad Statistical Sooietj 
was organized and the following Committees appointed : 

1st. on Finance and Accounts. 

2d. on the Library and Cabinet. 

3d. on the general state of Religion and Morals. 

4th. on Literature and Education. 

5th. on History and Biography. 

6th. on Animated and Vegetable nature. 

7th. on Geography and Topography. 

8th. on Greology and Mineralogy. 

9lh« on Agriculture and Grazine. 

10th. on Manufactures and Mechanical Arts. 

lUh. on Commerce and Population. 

12th. on Correspondences. 
' 13th. on Enrollments, Revisions and Publications. 

The several Committees will have charge of the subjects indicated by their 
names respectively, in the broadest application of the terms ; with instriictioos 
to report tnereon from time to time, using care to ascertain facts with precisiqn. 
Communications are respectfully solicited through the several Committeen, who 
may be addressed at Guliad by their respective names. 

The South-western portion of the United States with the adjacent coon try, bai 
already excited much interest throughout the Union, and other partsiof the world. 
But its resources and capabilities are but little known, even to iho»e who reside 
in this region ; and of course, less is known generally by those persons at a dis- 
tance. Superficial observation — inadequate experiments, and real peculiaritiea, 
in this highly interesting country, have all tended to diversify opinions, to di^ 
tract information, and to suppress knowledge concerning it. Hence the impor- 
tance of concentration, and certainty; and hence the institution ol' this Society. 
Some may consider such an Institution as premature in this country at this time, 
yet others argue more considerately, in favor of the earliest date as the best, be- 
cause there is a present and pressing demand for the truth, and the whole truth, 
fo far as may be attainable. The members of this society have no pretensinns 
to enlighten others by their own present knowledge — they look to future acqui* 
sitions for themhelves, and for others through the organization of the society, and 
particularly its committees. They hope thus to elicit from others, from time to 
time, much useful and interesting information, which may then l>e communicated 
to the public in a manner entitled to conBdence. If liberally aided, the Society 
may be the instrument of much good, and whatever it may accomplish of real 
Talue, will be so much done in the line of otility and improvement. 
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TIIID OF SACCHAURE LKIVIDS. 

THE METHODS IMPLOTID TO A8CKRTAIII THE QUANTITY 07 SUGAR COffTAISBD XH 

SACCHARINE LIQUIDS.* 

The only variety of sa^r ever found in healthy cane-juice, is that to which, in oca- 
sequence of its being entirely crvstallisable, that lerm has been prefixed. We must 
now inauire into the means usually resorted to, to ascertain its amount in any liquid 
in which it may be contained. 

The first to be mentioned, from its being the one most generally adopted, consists 
in ascertaining its specific gravity as compared with that of some other with which 
we may be familiar. Water being the one usually fixed upon for the purpose, we 
arbilra;ily atUcii to it the specific gravity of 1000. 

It has been shown, that the specific gravitv of anhydrous sugar is, compared with 
that of water, as 1600 is to 1000. But as, in the state m which it exists as a vegetable 
pdnciple, it is found combined with 5 3 per cent, of basic water, and also, as saccha- 
rine solutions alwaj's occupy a larger space than that of its two constituents when 
separate, in consequence or the expansion of the sugar in these cases, and whiHi 
varies from 115 to 140 of itsorigmal bulk, aocordinff to its purity and crystalline 
structure, it follows that the real density of the refined sugar of conuneree must be 
below that which these figures indicate, being about 1500 ; according to Biot, 1509. 

As the amount of the other constituents of eane-jwiee is relatively small, its density 
is a test of the quantity of sugar which it contains, sufficiently accurate for mu 
practical purposes. 

To ascertaip the density of a fluid we must provide ourselves with a pair of scales 
of ffood workmanship, and which are carefully adjusted, a set of accurate weights* 
and a glass bottle of «uch a capacity, that when filled so as to correspond to a mark or 
rin^ scratched upon its neck, it will contain exactly 1000 grains of distilled water at 
60^ temperature. The bottle, accurately poised by a weight in the opposite scale, is 
to be filled to the mark with the liquid, which is then to l>e carefiilly weighed ; the 
weight is the specific gravity. 

Although this is the most accurate method of arriving at the density of a liquid, it is 
too tedious to be used in the arts, and for all practical purposes the hydrometer may be 
safely substituted for it. Tuts instrument is, I presume, too well known to require 
explanation ; but as a few of my readers may not recognise it by that name. 1 may 
rcnind them that it is the one usually employed to asi^ertain the strength of rum or any 
other spirit. Two scales have been attached to it, in the one the specific gravity of 
distilled water bein^ reckoned at 1000, the degrees rise above or fall below that mimSer. 
The figore, which is on a level with the surlace of the liquid in which the instrument 
is immenfed, indicates the specific gravity The other scale is the one generally ip 
u»e in 8ugar manufactories and refineries in£urope; and a hydrometer so adjusted it 
commonly called Beaume's saccharometer. On this ncale water i^ marked as 0, or 
zero, and each of its degrees comprises seven or eight of those on the former; the 
results obtained by it are, consequently, not so accurate. They arc, however, suffi- 
ciently so for ordinary purposes; and in one respect this scale possesses great advan- 
tagen, for owing toa variety of causes, which have been partly explained, the relative 
proportions of sugar and water, in different solutions, obser^'e a tolemhly close con* 
nection with the numbers marked upon it, for each degree corresponds with about 
1119 part of sugar in the solution, so that by muliiplviug the one into the other, the 
ouantity of stiffar is pretty accurately arrived at. l<^or example, let us suppose thst 
tne density of^the liquid examined is shown by the saccharometer to be 'iO^. then. 
20 >'-019='38. which indicates the number of parts of sugar < ontained in 100 parts of 
liquid. The real amount, ascertained by direct experiment, is 37, but the two sre 
wonderfully close. 

When the density of the liquid is below SO*'— -018 is a better number to use as • 
multiplier: thus, if cane juice liave a density equal to 11® — 11 >^018=198, or 19 9-10 
is the per centage of sugar which it contains. In a solution of sugar and water of this 
density, the amount of the former, ascertained by direct experiment, is 20 per cent. 

* Fraaa Dr. Ewbm of Load — . 
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When uccharinetolatioos contain any other foreign matter, it is evident the qauititjr 
of sugar c^innot be arrived at b^ ihe same method. In such cases chemists frequently 
eause ihe fluid to under&ro the vinous fermentation, and then determine arcorately the 
quantities of alcohol and carbonic acid which are produced; but this operation pre«eot8 
too many difficulties to be undertaken by those who are not practically versed in 
chemical manipulations. ' 

Some years ago the celebrated M. Biot discovered that solutions of sugar, examined 
liy means of polarised lii^ht, gave different results, according to the quantity of this 
K^tance contained in the solution; and, also, according to the variety of sugar expe- 
nmented upon. I know not how I shall be able to render what I wish to say upon 
this subject, intelligible to those who are unacquainted with the phenomena presented 
by light when ii is polarised. The attempt, however, must be made, for the sabject 
is one of considerable interest to the sugar manufacturer, as most unexpected reaolts 
have been obtained through its means, and we have every reason to expect still fbftber 
discoveries by its more extended application ; moreover, it affords a method of great 
timplicity, and one whidi can be easilv employed for ascertaining both the amoont of 
■agar contained in the solution, and also its variety. 

I am not aware that this method of examining sugar has ever been practised by the 
refiners or molasses boilers of England, but on the continent its employment bat 
been extensive. To the colonial sugar maker it would be in the highest degree use- 
ful, as it would enable him to detect the catalytic changes so oflen mentioned at the 
moment they commence, and thus enable him to check them, or still better, to prevent 
their occurrence, by the exercise of due precaution. 

If we take a piece of glass, one of the surfaces of which has been previously black- 
ened by means of smoke or soot, and lay it on a table with its blackened uatiace 
downward, and then place near it a candle, in such a position that the light may fidl 
upon it at an angle of^ 56^ 4>')', the light thus reflected will be found to poesesa proper- 
ties which it had not before. If' the image of the candle on the fflass be viewed 
through what is called a NicholPs prism, that is a rhombic prism of calcareous apar. 
two images will be observed, each of which will present a diflerent color; if we now 
rotate the prism, the images will likewise turn, the one round the other, until they 
arrive in that position in which the one shall be placed directly over the other, when 
both will present the color of the light from the candle. It we continue the rotation, 
not only are their colors found to change, but at len^h one of the images disappears 
altogether, at a certain determined position of the prfsm. 

If a tube, constructed of any appropriate substance, be filled with a saccharine sola- 
tion. and closed at both extremities by means of plates of glass, in such a manner that 
the fluid mav be retained wilhin it. and then I>e interposed between the imago and the 
prism, we shall observe two imasrcs in the position m which we before saw but one; 
and on further rotation we shall obtain a new position, in which the double image will 
appear. The arc des^cribed by the rotation of the prism determines the amount of 
action of the substance interposed. Instnimonts constructed upon these principles ran 
be obtained from any of the philosophical instrument makers. A scale is attached to 
them, adjusted to measure in degrees the rotating powers of saccharine liquids. 

The rotating power of water being 0, if any power be observed it must depend 
upon some substance contained in it ; and in pure syrups this must, of coarse, be 
sugar. The amotmt of the power is in direct ratio witn the quantity of sugar; in 
other words, with the density of the syrup and the length of the tube. 

The value of this instrument does not consist merely in showing the quantitw of 
sugar contained m a pure svrup, for that could be ascertained by finding out the den- 
sity of the syrup, but it enai>les us likewise to discover whether its density be owing 
to the quantity of sugar contained in it, or to some other substance which possesses a 
different kind of rotation. The results produced when a solution of cane sugar is 
thus examined, are seen to be effected by a rotation of the prism from left to righty 
and from above downwards; but if a solution of glucose or sugar of fruits be substi- 
tuted for the above, the effects will be produced by a rotation of the prism in the 
opposite direction, that is from the right towards the left. 

These efl'ecis, however, are not peculiar to the two varieties of sugar mentioned 
above, 'mt they are also observed in many other substances; for instance, the eflfeets 
observed on the exnminatKm of a solution of dextrine are, in many respects, similar 
to those de.Hcribed as occurring when a solution of cane sugar is submitted to the 
same mode of investigation, so that were these two bodies to be so mixed together as 
to form a solution of a density of 20**. we should be led into a serious error were we 
to tru4t to the results produced by the polariscope as indicative of the amount of sugar 
that it contains. 

When we apply this method of investigation to cane juice, we should remember 
that there is always present in this fluid a small quantity of dextrine. But when the 



are healthy and inatnre, the quantity is so minnte that its effects are insigniff- 

cant, and the results produced may oe attributed exclusively to the cane sugar. The 
amount oi' the latter substance may thus be very accurately ascertained. 

if a synip obtained from healthy canejuice and which is of such a density as to 
indicate that the amount of cane sugar which it contains is etjual to 60 parts in 100, 
be, on examination by polarised light, ibund to posi»ess a rotating power equivalent to 
that which would be produced by half of that quantity only, we should conclude that 
its powers of rotation have been disturbed by an admixture of some other substance 
which iM possessed oC powers of rotation in an opposite direction.- and, in all proba- 
bility, that this substance is glucose, which has been formed during the prooeaa of 
ooncentration, or previously. 

Evaporation is very frequently emploved as a means of ascertaining the amount of 
cane sugar contained in any solution. When the solution consists of pure sugar and 
water only, and when the evaporation of the latter is performed at the ordinary tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, this method may fulfil its purpose tolerably well. But in 
this case it is unnecessary, as the density of^the liquia is a correct indication of what 
we wish to ascertain. When the evaporation is performed at a high temperature, the 
result obtained cannot be depended upon, from tne risk of converting a part of the 
eane sugar into glucose. 

The method usually resorted to by chemists, for ascertaining the amount of sugar 
contained in a given solution, is eitner the following, or one closely resembling it 
Presuming that cane-juice is the saccharine fluid to be examined, a weiahed quantity 
of it is filtered, and a portion of .very strong alcohol, eaual to half its bulk, is added to 
it ; a flocculent precipitate immediately takes place, wnich is removed by a renewed 
filtration. The liquid is then placed under the receiver of an air-pump, into which ia« 
at the same time, introduced a vessel containing a quantity of perfecily caustic lime. 
On the air being exhausted, the water, in consequence of the affinity which its vapour 
and the lime have for each other, is evaporated, while the alcohol remains. In the 
course of ten days or a fortnig[ht, the alcohol becomes too stronc to retain the sugar in 
solution, and this substance is, consequently, precipitated. The precipitate is then 
to be washed in strong alcohol, and, having been carefully dried, it may be weighed, 
and its amount ascertained. 

An equally accurate result may be obtained by boiling and filtering the cane-Juice, 
and then evaporating it in a shallow vessel, over a ^terbath, until it has acquired 
the state of a very thick syrup. A amall quantity of spirits of wine is added, and the 
two liquids are blended tofretner. The mixture is then treated under the air pump, in 
the way jtisit described. This experiment does not occupy the length of time requir- 
ed by the former one, and it is equally eflTective. 

Or the canejuice, having been boiled and filtered, may be concentrated in a shallow 
vessel, over a sand bath, at a temperature not exceeding' 150®, or 160®, until it becomes 
almost dry. It may then be dissolved in boiling alcohol, and. after filtration, the solu- 
tion is decantered into a bottle, which must be corked and laid aside until the crystala 
o( the sugar arc deposited. Although the results obtained by this mode of proceeding 
are said to be tolerably accurate, and although it is more generally practicable, from 
its not requiring the employment of an air-pump, I gr^tly prefer either of the two 
former, when they can be performed. 
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Our exchanges for the past month have come to hand, as usual, and we have 
only space to refer briefly to them. 

1. SiLLf man's Axkricaii Jourhal or Sciiirci akd Art: New-Haven. $.5 per 
annum. This work has reached fif^y-six volumes, and is one of the most valuaole 
repositories of scientific knowledge in the world. We notice the publishers offer 
complete sets for sale, which should be found in every respectable library. 
Among tlio papers in the present numl>cr are two of especial interest : " On the 
Indian Archipelago/' and on *' Gutta Percha." 

2. Nrw-Oklkahs Medical Joorxal and CHARLKSToit Midical Jocrival: 
Both of these works are now of hi<rhly established reputation, and are conducted 
by men of eminent profeiiicmal abUity. In the New-Orleans Journal them 
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•ome papers npoo yeOow fever which deflenre general stady, and we aballeztMt 
(rom their statiiticB. In the Cliarleston work we note an elaborate artide 
from the pen of Dr. Eli Geddings, one of the most enidite medical philoaophen 
in our country. 

3. Southern Litbrart Messkicgir: Richmond, Va. : $5 per ann. We hare the 
Sept. No. This is an admirable miscellany, and is the oldest literary work at the 
south. Its present editor, J. R. Thompson. Esq., exhibits high qualificatioiia ibr 
his office. His paper on the languages of Europe is learned and cnaste. He aim 
publishes a paper from Lieutenant Maury, on the " Dead Sea Exhibition.'' By 
the way, the editor is a little severe on the ** Brothers in Unity," for omittiiig aU 
reference to the Southern Quarterly^ or himseli*. We. too, might have complaiik* 
ed, had not our " brother" of the Mettcntrer excluded us from all the laorelt of 
the southern periodical press, with which we have been connected about five 
years. Perchance, however, he thinks us " nothing if not stoHslieal" and he may 
be right in that. 

4. Banker's Maoazire : Baltimore: J. Smith Homans. $3 per amnim. The 
September number contains the usual variety of information in regard to banks, 
currency, finances, &c. It is now well established, and deserves the sapport of 
all the bankers and merchants of the Union. 

5. Western Journal: August and September: St. Louis. $3 per ammm. 
We have frequently referred to this excellent monthly, and have extracted in our 
present number from its pages. A paper on ** Hemp" attracts our attention, which 
we would like to republish. 

We are pleased to refer, in the same connectioi\, to the Minmff Journal, pabliab> 
ed in New- York ; the admirable Railroad Journal, published m Philadelphia by 
our friend, Mr. Minor, who deserves every kind of success ; Niles*$ RerUler. 
Philadelphia, and last though not least, to the Literary Weekly OazeUe, palHishea 
in Athens, Geo., by Mr. Richards, a gentleman welUknown to the southern press. 
We have been delighted with his enterprize, and have watched its progress from 
die very beginning. 



Sophisms or the Protectivr Policy : Translated from the French, by Mrs. D. J. 
McCord, of South Oarolina, with an introduction, by Dr. Francis Liebert : Oharlea- 
tcn: John Russel. Of this work Mr. Calhouu has spoken in the highest terms. Wo 
have read parts of it with the liveliest interest. Nothing can be more lucid and 
convincing. Our chief regret is, that we receive the woik too late for an elabo- 
rate notice sooner than our next number. 

"Anti-Alarmist and Charleston, in reply to the Objections to Railroads, by 
Anti-Debt." This pamphlet was published iu CharleHton, and is a most ndmirahlo 
exiM>!«itiori in regard to railroad enterprises. We shall notice and review it ela- 
borately, if possible, in our next number. We have heard it attributed to the pen 
of our friend, Col. James Gadsden, of Charleston. 

The KcfKirt of Hon. T. Butler King, on " Steam Communication v^th China," 
will be noticed in our next. 

Our friend, Dr. Albert W. Ely's paper is at hand, and will soon appear. 



And now, reader, we have been compelled to publish a double number, aa 
ou sec. The loss has been ours, and not yours. Remember us, we pray yon, 
or our funds are very low, niid ought, in all conscience, to be replenished forth- 
with. We appeal again to our subscribers to be prompt in this vital matter. 



I 
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J. D. B. DE BOW, M. A., Professor. 

1IBD10AI« DBPABTnBlVTt 

The Lectures in this College, lately concluded by the fraduation of a larfe class, will comoMBee 
on the 9i)th of November, in the capacious edifice on Common-street, which the builders aro now 
rapidly finishing, llavinf; adopted and maiotained a high standard of medical education, the pvo* 
feasors, from their connection with the City llo«pital, enjoy superior advantages for practSoal i» 
struction in clinical Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery. There is a fine amphitheatre in the Cha^ 
rity Hospital, for sunrical operations and lectures. Opportunities for the pursuit of practical 
anatomy are unequalled — Nubiects bein^ supplied ipratuitously in any number. For further infor* 
mation, persons will please address the Dean for the printed circulars and catalogne. For the 
correction of false statements it is proper to mention that the expenses of bpardinfr, Ac, in this 
city aro much reduced, that the epidemic yellow fever never prevails aAer (he first week in No> 
verab*r, and that hereafter contagious diseases will not be promiscuously admitted into the modi, 
cal wards of the HospitaL 

JAMES JONES, M. D., Dean. 

I«AW BBPABTBlBFTTt 

The Lectures and inittraction in this department will commence on the second Monday of lfo> 
vember next, and continue until the 1st of May. 
Those by Professor Bvllaud will embrace History of Roman Law, Analysis of the geaaral 

f principles of Roman Law, on the approved method of the German School ; Jurisprudeaee at 
Aiuisiana, compared with Roman I^w, and French and Spanish Codes ; outline of Land Titian 
in I^ouiniana, derived from Spain, France, and United States. 

Thoite by Professor McCalcb will embrace Admiralty and Maratime Law, International Law, 
including Law of Prixe, rifhu of Peace and War, Treaties, etc. ; Jurisdiction United 8tnt« 
Courts, Supreme, Circuit, District, Instance, and Prize Courts, Ac. 
ThoM by Professor Hunt will embrace Commercial Law, as it rolates to mercantile pnrsriM, 

f property, contracts, remedies, partnerships, corporations, bills of exchan^, freirht averafa, 
nsurance sale, iruaranties, lien. Sec, Sec. ; Criminal Law and Practice ; I«aw of Evidence. 

Those by Professor MoNSOC will embrace the Common Law and Equity, Jurhprudeuce, aid 
Practice and Pleadinj^ in Civil Cases ; Constitutional Law. 

Chief Justice Ersns will deliver a series of Lectures on the Riffhts of Persons and the Conflict 
of I«aws ; and CiiBitTiAN Roactius, Esq., will assist as Adjunct-Professor, in the department of 
Civil Law. 

Student* must produce satisfactory evidence of irood moral character. 

The dr^n^e of Bachelor of Laws conferred on those who have attended two Courses of L«e* 
tnres, or one Aill course after hnvinf studied at least one year in the ofllcn of a C^ounseller nC 
J<aw, and after strict examination by all the Professors. A Diploma ftvoa the law faculty oTtka 
University is •qnimlmt l» • Mbimi to practice in tlw eovrU of ~ ' ' - ■ • 
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tkere will bo frequent examinatioiu. There will be orfuixed abo, a Moot Court, which wiB hm 
balden once twery week, presided orer bv one of the ProliBMonk 

No city in the United Statps has the adTantagreji which New-Oriean« poaaeeiaa fbr Che ready 
and perfect acquirement of the Modern Lanfuagea. Good Board can be obtained, varyinf tkum 
twenty-five to thirty dollars per month. 

The Price of TiekcU/or the Comrtt is fixed ^ $100, or $25 for each Profeaaor. 

H. A. BULLARD, Dean of the FaevUjr. 
1^* Access to a good Library afforded the Stndents. 

DBPABTillBIVT OF POIiITICAIj ECOlVOBnr« COHinBKCBt Skm.9 

The course of instruction will be conducted by Oral Lectures and examinationa. Though pri- 
marily intended fur the large and important claM engaged in, or preparing for Coauaercial 
life, it is at the same time addremed to aJl who are pursuing a liberal edncation, with a view ta 
any of the profeMions. No subject can be more generally interesting and important than thoaa 
which relatn to the industry, resources, and wealth of nations, and the laws which influence their 
progress or decline. The course will embrace 

I. Relations 4>f Governments and Industry ; aources of National Wealth and progreaa, etc s 
production, distribution, and consumption of wealth. 

IL Hi8t6ry and Progress of CoafMcmcK. its Principles and Laws ; Rome and Foreign Connerce; 
Tariffis Treaties, Life Insurance ; Roady, Canals, Shipping, and Revenue ; Systema of Reel|»o> 
eity ; Balances of Tra<le ; Mercantile and Narigation Systems ; Colonies and C<rfi«ial Byatena ; 
Banks, Finances, Accounts, Transportation, Book-keeping, Principles of Merchant Law ; Cem- 
meree of Nations, Ancient and Mmleni; Geography of Commerce ; Commoditiea of ComiaBree ; 
Literature of Commerce, etc., etc. 

III. Progress and results of AoRTCULTtTKAL SciKNcn; Principlea of Agricvlture ; Ooaperattrv 
condition of Agricultural, Commercial, and Manufacturing Communities ; Statistic* of AgricnK 
tore, etc. 

IV. Origin and Progress of the MANurAcnnuNo Systcx ; Its relations to the other Puranits ; 
Invention and Machinery in Manufactures ; Condition of the Mannihctttrtag Cluaea ; Statistica 
of Manufactures, etc. 

A course of l^ectures will be delivered upon the Pboobcss of thx AxCBlCAlf RXPOBUC, aad 
occasional Pmblie Lectures upon the same subjects. The advantage* of Public umI Private Ll- 
hraries, Remling Rooms, and Bu^iness Experience eqjoyed in New.Orleans are unrivalled. 

Lectures begin in November and continue throughout the winter. 

Students will have the advantage of any of the other choirs of the University, by paying the 
aaual fees. A Tutor in the Modern Langua^s, Book-keeping, etc, etc., will be provided for 
■oderate additional fees. Applicants will apply early. 

J. D. B. DE BOW, Profeaaor. 

There in an Academic DsPABTXiRrr attached to the Univcrrity, under charge of C. C. An- 
TRON, A. M., and five additional Teachers. 

The various other chairs of the Literary and Scientific departments of the Univenity will be 
«i|;anised, it is hoped, at an early day. 

M. M. COHEN, Adminbtrator and Secretary of the Board. 



JOHN 8. VS^ORTH, I V/. S. MORGAN, 

Large Retail Store for the sale of Gentlemen j WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, 

NO. 37 CANAL BTKBBT, 

Third door below Camp-streeL 

^:^ Watches, Jewelry, Canes, Umbrellas aai 
Fancy Goods. ^^^ 



■ad Ladies' 
FINK BOOTS AN1» SIIOBS, 

TRUNKS. VALISES, CARPET BAGS, &c 
Under the St. Charles Hotel, comer of 
COMMON-STREET, NEW-ORLEANS. 



Always on hand, at the above Store, a lanre as- j N E W C LO TH IN 8TO R E. 

aortment ofthe above articles (Wholesale) at our w^^aw w M^^«Tt«Ka avw* » w m- ^^. 
Newarii Factory prices. I JOHIf «OVTHirEI.I. & C#^ 

ly itfanii/af t<,ry~34C Brotid-t., Newark, N.J.\ * * CANAL ST., under Planter's Hotel, 

I Keeps constantly on hand Fashionable Cloth- 

Pcfltnle M^^nrnn^rwnrmt nmd Blecaa«.| ing of every dewnption — Bor's Clothing, Plan- 

i tation Suits, Gentlemen's Furnlnhing Goodi^ 

O. M. WOOZETCRAFT, M. D., j Trunks, Carpet Bags and UmbrelUs, and every 
Is now devotinr a great porUon of his profes- , "^'«^'« «»»»*»> •"?» **> » '^•" stocked Clothiag 

•lonal limn iu the pronecution ofthe above spe- Store. ^^ 

cial Practice. From the length of time and at- ~' 



tention \%iiic*i he has paid to this particular'. 



A. KIKXaTAN. m. DTAS. W. T. MAMm. 

branch of Prar I ice. he Aatters himvelf that he! KIRKMAN, DYAS A OO.9 
has attained tiint degree uf perfection in treat- 1 var^Av waa v w tfavAtf^w^a 
log that rliiM of ai^e:i»eH !,o common, and yet so i W«WaiB»Al.K VBOVKRHy 
much ne<rlerie(l anion; Fenialeii. which ciin only I A'<^ shmI A3 Jfem 

be obt.nined l»v uuremittimft uud undivided at-i , Aia#o~eaJ/*r a. 01 /w\f« 

teation to the one cIiivA of disease. ' LAWRewCE A BLOOD, 

r»* Residence. No. 183 ST. JOSEPH BT.,' ^fr09er§ ST CmmimUHmm •«( 
the corner of Caroodelet. I !• NBW LKVEB. 
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WILLIAM DINN, 
S|iBD»JIAIV AMD Fli^MISIIy 

No. 11 COMMONSTAPBT, 

Flower Garden at the end of Apollo-atreet, 

NEW-ORLEANS. 

Ep* Garden, Farm and Flower Seed* ; Gar- 
dmTooU, Ajp-icultural Implementa; Fruit Trees 
of all kindji ; Shrubbery, Green-house Plants ; 
Dutch Bulbous Flower Roou. — ^Books on Gar- 
dening, Farminf, 4kc., for sale on reasonable 
prices. 

UPHOLSTERY, PAPER HAN6INQ8, 
J)ranspareni Window Sk4Md€»,ife.fif<.9 life, 

WBOLI8ALB AND RKT4IL, 

no. 58 CHARTRE8 STREET, 

A Splendid Assortment just received. 

Cy P^per Haofiag dome in the bast bmuumt 
aBOwarranted. 

D17BOI9 & FIIVIV. 



HOVEY'8 TRUNK MANUFACTORY, 
CUNTON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, L. L 

JB^ RspotrroET— 188 Fearl*st^ New<York ; 

9 Canal-st., New-Orleans. -^^ 

J. H. PALMER, 

Especial attention given to PUmUMom 
Ml GRAVIER^SIC NEW-ORLEANS. 

Q. N. MORISON, 
WHOJLBSAXB DRVCIGIST, 

awl Dealel- in Paints, Oils, Glass, Dye-StufTs, Ac.' 
19 MAGAZINE-STREET. 



FROST a& CO., 

DBALKBa m 

Mmmtm^ SImts, ClMhlag, ■■< 

10 MAGAZINE, between Canal A Common-aCs. 
NEW-ORLEANS. 



Hata, 



SAMUEL JONES, JR., 

[Lat« TWlbot, Jones A Co., Baltimore.] 

«JiOCJVJtl*, 

Commiasion anb iToriDarbing 

MERCHANT, 

NO. 4S POYDRA849T., NEW-ORLEANS. 

HYDE a& MOSS, 

flhtctfon and €omm(««(on JCIerrl^ants, 

Sellers of and Dealers in all kinds of 

MERCHANDISE, 

No, 13 Canal tttMty running throngk to 
26 Common strtetf Now-OrUan*. 

Where buyers of merchandise can, at ail times, 
lad good bargains at private sale, or at auction, 
•f Groceries, Steple Dry Goods, Ready-Made 
Clothing, Hats» Boots, Shoes, asd a great variety 
of other articles of general use, always at greatly 
reduced prices at wholesale. 

dbxE Bb~667, 



MILL8PAUOH A MAUNSELL, 

0t)i|i Ct)anbler0 ^ i&toctn^ 

NO. 0^ FRONT LEVEE, 

Third Municipality, between Enchien and Port* 
^ streets, 

NEW-ORLEANS. 
0* Ship and Cabin Stores and FamUy Oia. 
ceries pat ap at the lowMt market pricas, aiiA 
delivered free of expense. 

JOHN WHEELER 9b OO., 

Wholesale and RetaU 
DBAI.BBS AJVO UPOBTBRS 

OF 

DRUGS, MEDICINES, CHEMICALS, 
SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS, 

Painttf Otis, D^ Stuffs, Psrfnmwy, ^» 
€ m mp §ir9€if JrtsomOrUmms* 



B. C PATHS. T. O. HBXDBBSOir. 

PAYNE 8b HENDERSON, 
WHOI«B9AI«B OROCBRS9 

Nete'^rleans. 



RUFUS L. BRUCE, 

WATCHMAKER AMD JEWELLER, 

JTm. 1 1 CVtMSfSM#., Jrn^ar9emsso. 

Cash advanced on Watches, Jewelry, &c., Ae. 

J. B. BYR NE~&~C OV, 

COTTON FAGTOBSf 

39 c^jr^Jb-avmBBT. 



GORDON PLUMMER, 

OAca at Luciea Herman's, Marine Notary, 
Sll R*Fml««tr*et. 

BUIili, BIcI«BAIV U COt 
CmUmm Wmeimrs, 



of MAGAZINE AND POYDRA8 8TS., 

NEW'ORLEANS. 

InqKMt and have constantly oa haad, a large 
anortment tsX Fresh and Geaaiaa Drugs aad 
Madiciaes, which are warraalad para, aad aff jr 
ai for nia apoa 



MO. 96 0AWAL-8TR EE T. 

NEW CLOTHING STORE. 

Under 8L Charles Hotel, comer Commoo-etyaat 

FASHIONABLE CLOTHINO. 

A complete and general assortment of sai 
Ready Made Clothing and Famishing \ 
always on hand. — ^The ckHlung ia from their 
own Manufactory. Purchasers are invited la 
call and examine their goods where they artt 

and most fashionable 



not only find tlM best 1 

Garments, but decidedly ches^ier than at aagr - 

other Clothing House in the city of New-Orlaaa^- 

MOORIDOB A ANTHOM, 

OlMlsriLOftarl«ACal,< 
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NEW-ORLEANS 
▲OBIOULTURAL WAREHOUSB; 

R. L. A LLE N , 
JTO. 7ff r«#«Wl>-««*Jfjr 17 9*9 

Expressly for the sale of 

PLANTERS' AND FARMERS' 
IMPLEMENTS : 

Plowis Harrows, Rollers, Com PUlnter^ Cul- 
tiratorii, Drill Bsrrowis Reapiu!( Machines, 
Scylhi's, Rakes, Horse Powers, Hay, Straw and 
Stalk Cutters, Corn Shelters, Corn, Rice, and 
Grain Mill«, Axex, Cotton Gins, Uoob, Spades, 
Shovels &^<--, &<'•« Sec. 



JOHN M. GOULD, 

Mfemter im B—it^ Skmet mnd Mtmitf 

N*. 8 iVla||nmiae-«trect, 

N£fr-ORLEJNS. 



FELL0WE8. JOHNSON & CO., 
ComBiMlon M^rchaatSi 

•i C*AW1»-««*JKJPJP9'9 

NEW-ORLEANS. 

W. A^C. FellowetACa 

Jno. N. Johnson, 

Lloyd Addison. — ^LouisriOe, Ky. 

WHOLESALE CLOTHING STORE. 

TAXI'OR Sc HADDBlf, 

Comer of Gnvier*street, (Granite Buildiigi, vp- 
posite Bank's Arcade,) 

Receive weekly ftom their M anuflictory in Nev* 
York, fresh supplies to their stock of CLOTH- 
Ii\G, nuuie in the most IkiUoneble style, whiek 
they sell at the loweat NeW'York prices, whole- 
sale and retaiL 



A. P. OAKBSCiaE. 



p. B. OAmEiCUJB. 



A. p. & p. 8. 6ARESCHE, 

Sltlorntss at Cao^ 

* SJINT LOUIS, MO. 

I^p^ The collection of claims, and all other 
proJeMional business, will receive prompt at- 
tention. 

J^y* By permission, they refer to the follow' 
inx irentlemnn: — P. Chouteau, Jr., Esq., F. Gail- 
lardet, editor " Courier des Estats Unis," New- 
York; MeurH. Robert Patterson A Co., Ilqn. 
Henry D. Gilpin, Messrs. Wm. Mussor A Co., 
PhilndelphiM ; A. McKeever, Erq., New-Orleaus 

ISRANr&"WAGNE'R; 

ammiherm CUiMimg Jmmmmfmetmrjf. 

D.'ISRANO, 
MILITARY AND CIVIC TAILOR. 

O. F. WAONEB. 

PLAirTATfOy GOODS, CLOTHflfG, 

Military Goods and Gentlemen's Furnishing 

Store. 

i;^ All order* JUUd on the tkoHest notice. 

8'i tVlagnmiury c«rnrr ^f P*y<lr«««.»f« 

GOOD AND fTsHIO^NABLE CLOTHrNG. 

OJTB FWtMt'B aTOBB. 
AI^FRED IflUMROE Ss CO., 

Have now the larifct ftiw-k of Clothin; and 
Qeiilhwifirit Furuiiliiu? G>»n4l8 in the South ; 
and H'' all our (fooAn are manufactureii exprc.ii«ly 
for owa ret.iil j-ale, we con.xequcntly have the 
fullest aifKortment «f every description of Cloth- 
in;; in New-Orle.iu* ; and in requentin? a call 
from ull who read thi", we do so with the Aillest 
eonfiden(^e that we are able to m(>et their wishes, 
and afford the moHt perfect fatiiifuction to oil 
our cu.-tnmnrj.. The syntem of business which 
we have ot^ihli^hed r,«nnut but be siitisfactory 
to the purchiwer. Every article iu our store is 
offered at the lowent price at which it cm be 
S9ld, und no redactiou cm in any iiuttunce be 
made, if aftnr t'lo purchase of any article any 
dissatisfaction exists, it m.ty be returiiod and 
exchanged, or the money will be refiuMled. 



P. B« FBL.I* & CO., 

CROCKERY. CHINA AND GLASS-WARE, 

WH0LI3ALI AHD RITAIL, 

JTm. 84 Cipww ■*.» JTrm Oriemmn 

|7 Plated German Silver and BritanniaOM- 
tonJTea Setts, Forks and Spoons, Table CM* 
lery, Tea Trays, Lamps, Ac., Ac. 

HYDB 4k OOODRICH, 

13 rfcifiis ■fiiiif^ mnii niiii— ■, 

IMPORTERS OF 

Fine Watches and Jewelry, Silver and Pialei 
Ware ; fine Guns, Lamps, Military and Fancy 
Goods. 



F. H.. C. S. & 1. S. KIaCP, 



BBJrV^Mt aVB€ 

coRKsn or 

COMMON AND ST. CUARLE8-ST8., 

(Opposite the private entrance of 8L Charlei 

UoteL) 

Their operations are warranted to be perma* 
nent and satiKfuctory. Their charges are no 
higher than those of experienced and skilfU 
operators, and may be seen on a printed card in 
their room. The success which has attended 
their operations for several years past, has con- 
vinced all who have tested them that they receive 
a full equivalent for their money — that they are 
cheaper than the cheapest, at least it b consider- 
ed cheaper to pay a trifle more to have a tootk 
saved tlian to pay a little less and have it ruiaed. 



J . P. PH I LLI PS, 
w^M/CTWOJrBBB, 

For the sale of Real Estate, Slaves, and every 
description of Property, 

16 Bnmk'a Arcade, nrevr»Orl«itiM. 

References :^Wm. Lau^hliu A Co., Lillard, 
Mo>by A Co., 1. W. Arthur, Hon. T. Landry» 
Lieut. Governor, E. (i. Ro'^rs, Ralph Kin* 
.Vei0. Orleans; Raphael Talcdoiia, Eyq^ Thowu 
llenderMtu, Eli Montj^mery. JVetcAci ; Geo. &. 
Yerger, Em]., Thomes Robbina, Wn " ~~ 
Esq., KieJMurgh, ANm. 
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EAGLE GIN-STAND, 

BATES, HYDE & CO., BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 




QlgtnW : 

■o. H. GttiT Ir. Co., BnMon. 
DFTs A, HoiiKT. New-Orteant, Li. 
IHX PuiLLiri, MobUe, Ala. 
AUK & LirtLK, Natchez, Min. 

T &. Co., Vick*burgh. dn. 



T»ILOR.Uu» 

The iiudMigD 
■nKiou I 



J. HiitiD &. Co., Tazoo Oity, Mm 
Harris, Memphis. TeDD. 
Edward Uoiah, Oalveitao, Tsxu. 
Jades Hiiiakd, Napoleon, Arh. 
Wh. Flaoo. BachElor's Bend, MIh. 
fLigued. maDaTacturers of the Baqlx Gih-Jjtakd, respeclfulljr iovita tlw 
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NU. I.— SUGAR HANUFACTDRE. 

OBJECT OP EVAPORATION METHODS OF EVAPORATION FILTRATION 

THROUGH ANIMAL CHARCOAL CONCENTRATION OF SYRUP VACUUM 

PAN ALKALINE, ACID, SALINE, VISCOUS AND ALKUMINOUS SYRUPS 

CRYSTALLIZATION POTTING CLAYING LIQUORING— CONCENTRA- 
TING SYRUP MOLASSES BOILING HOUSES— QUANTITY OF SUGAR 

IN CANES LOSS IN EXTRACTION, ETC., ETC.* 

Having separated as completely as possible from the cane-juice 
those substances which are liable to produce mischief, both by pre- 
venting the successful performance of the succeeding operations, 
and by the injurious effects which their presence produces on the 
sugar, \^ next proceed to evaporate a large proportion of it8 water, 
and r^Be it to the state of a syrup. 

At fjlj^pre^ent time the liquor, on leaving the clarifier, passes at 
once to the coppers, where renewed defecation, evaporation, and 
concentration of the syrup into sugar, are carried on simultaneously. 

These coppers are segments of hollow spheres ; they are five in 
number ; are all arranged on the same plane, and are acted upon by 
one fire. 

When this plan was originally introduced into the West Indies is 
unknown, but it appears to have been in use in India from the ear* 
liest period. 

That three operations so very important as defecation, evaporation, 
and concentration, should be performed at the same time and in the 
same vessels, without serious injury arising in one or other of the 
processes, a little reflection would show to be impossible, and expe- 
rience has proved that it is so. 



• Conlinned from October and NoYember Nos., and Conrluded. For Dr. Bvanf' 
method of ascertaining the quantity of fu^ar contained in niccharine liqaids, sec Novem- 
ber No. Review, paee 375, Vol. Vi. ; and for a description of the Saccharonieter,etc. etc, 
■ce the elegant article of our frirnd, J. P. Brnjamiu. in Vf.j V. For other inlvriuaiicii 
a pen Rnpar, conmit the six volonoct of Commercial Review, now published — the 
extensive repository of such information in this or any other ooantry • They can be 
at oar office. — £d. 
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That this plan has been continued up to the present time is not 
the fault of the planter. Until recently the introduction of fine 
SiJgars into this country was virtually prohibited by the extraordinary 
differential duties attached to them. The planter, consequently, 
sought to obtain, by the cheapest means in his power, the largest 
possible quantity of an article best suited to give him a money re- 
turn for his labors. Thus the sugar manufacture in the colonies 
was restricted to the obtaining from cane-juice a semi-crystallized 
concrete, which we recognise in Muscovado sugar. 

Under such circumstances, it is not surprising to find old authors 
rapturously extolling a plan which, whatever might be its imperfec- 
tions as a means of obtciining a thoroughly good product, allowed, as 
was then imagined, the planter to produce such a one at least as his 
position exclusively permitted, with economy, with little trouble, and 
without the exercise of much manufacturing skill. 

A knowledge of what really occurs when cane-juice and syrups 
are evaporated and concentrated in this manner, might lead to a 
doubt whether economy either in time, labor, fuel, or money, is 
effected thereby; indeed it is now generally acknowledged, that not 
only is this plan unfitted for the manufacture of a superior quality 
of sugar, but that the objects which alone admitted of its defence 
are attained far less completely than its admirers imagined. For the 
form of the pans, their globular bottoms, and the distances which 
exist between them, cause them to present a comparatively small 
effectivelv heating surface; whereas the mass of masonry, in the 
shape of c(.pper walls, arches, &/C., instead of being kept as cool as 
possible, offer even a larger amoutit of surface for the absorption 
of the caloric than the vessels which it is intended to heat. 

That this system can be continued, except at a great jacrifice, 
cannot be disputed; we should therefore attempt by every l^ipns in 
our power to remedy its defects. The object that I have pr9licipa11y 
had in view throughout these pages has been to obtain improved re- 
sults, by inculcating a knowledge of correct principles, rather than 
by the reconmiendation of new and expensive machinery. Pursuing 
the same design, we will now extend our inquiries as to the best 
way that amelioration of this part of the process can be attained 
at the smallest cost, and with the least disturbance of the present 
plan. 

The manufacture of sugar comprises three operations, namely, 
defecation, evaporation, and concentration, \^hich are so distinct 
from each other, both in the mode required to perform them, and 
the objects to be attained by them, that their separation is in- 
dispeiisnble. 

Ev;jp(iraii(»n has for its object the concentration of cane-juice to 
the consitsteiicy of a syrup of that degree of density best suited to 
the process which ir has afterwards to undertjo. Thus, if the syrup 
is to be tillered thronuh animal charcoal previously to its concentra- 
tion into siirrir, the <iensity which is best Miiied for this purpose is 
27^ or ^*s ' Ht'.iiiine ; but if this operation is not to be performed, 
the evapor.'ttK n may be prolonged until the syrup has acquired a 
density of 30^ or 32^, 
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Evaporation of cane-juice is best performed by ebullition at the 
ordinary atmospheric pressure. That degree of heat, at this stage, 
during which the sugar is largely diluted, when judiciously applied, 
so that the syrup may not be exposed to it longer than is absolutely 
necessary, is always beneficial, and often essentially necessary : for, 
otherwise, a larger portion of the nitrogenized matters, which have 
not been entirely removed, would be retained, and the crystallization 
of the sugar would be less complete. 

The means required to eflfect these purposes, it is obvious, are of 
very great simplicity, and may be attained as tjllows : — 

1st. By retaining the present plant, the teache being taken away, 
and the hre made under the second copper. In this case the four 
coppers constitute the evaporating apparatus, and are to be employed 
for that purpose exclusively. The cane-juice, after defecation, is 
passed into the one most distant from the fire, and successively into 
the others, where it is to be skimmed and ladled, as at present, until 
it shall have attained, on arrival at the la.st, the density required, 
when it must be skipped either into charcoal iilters, into a cistern 
placed for its reception, or into the concentrating vessel, as will be 
described presently. 

This arrangement would be a very great improvement upon the * 
present plan, and it may be obtained without much alteration in the 
plant, or without any outlay of money beyond that which is now re- 
quired for keeping the copper walls in order ; nevertheless it is in 
many respects still very imperfect. 1st. It requires the use of 
megass as fuel, in consequence of the distance which the flame has 
to pass over 2d. It requires a larger quantity of fuel than is neces- 
sary to produce the amount of evaporation demanded. And Gd. It 
requires the labor of four men to ladle the liquor from copper to 
copper. 

These, I think, are reasons sufficiently satisfactory for advising 
the introduction of some other system, whereby those expenses 
would, in a great measure, be spared. I am, however, too well 
aware of the unhappy condition of the colonies to expect that, for 
the present at least, any improvement which requires even a small 
outlay of money to eflfect, will be generally adopted, if the same re- 
sults, though at a greater cost, can be obtained by means which 
every estate now possesses. 

2d, The next alteration in the plant which 1 propose, consists in 
substituting for the present coppers a large flat-bottomed vessel, 
made of cast-iron or copper, of an oblong shape, with the angles 
rounded off, to protect them from the action ot the fire. It should 
be divided in the centre into two equal compartments, by a metal 
plate containing a valve, by means of which the liquor may be 
passed from one into the other when required 

It must be hung in such a manner, that the flame may come in 
contact with every part of the bottom, but be prevented from touch- 
ing the sides. 

The dimensions of the vessel will depend upon the work to be 
performed by it. On an estate having \hTee c\ax\^«t% o^l *^v^^ ^^^^a^ 
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each of which can be filled by the mill, and the juice boiled and 
Altered in three quarters of an hour, the size required for the evapo- 
rating pan would be fourteen feet in length, seven feet in width, and 
eighteen inches in depth. Two such would be necessary. 

When set, the pan should be surrounded by a sloping border of 
lead, in the same way as the present coppers, to admit of the rise of 
the liquor during ebullition. The separation between the compart- 
ments should be of the same elevation as the pan itseif, so that the 
contents of one side may readily overflow into the other. The skim- 
mings are to be taken away when necessary, but as no ladling is 
required, one man would be sufficient to perform all the duties re- 
quired by it. A large cock should be attached to one extremity, by 
which the syrup may be drawn off when sufficiently concentrated. 

The vessel should never be completely emptied, except at the 
close of the day. Generally, the quantity taken away each time 
will be equal to the contents of the clarifier, less the water lost by 
evaporation. To effect this when the juice is at 10^ Beaume, the 
rate of evaporation must be about 200 gallons, and the quantity of 
syrup obtained in consequence, 100 gallons at 27^ every three 
quarters of an hour. 
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The above diagram will enable us to understand the pan more 
accurately than we could do, probably, by description only. - 1. The 
outline of the pan. 2. The furnace on which it is hung. 3. The 
pan set in mason work. 

3d. The evaporating vessels may be, if it should be thought pre^ 
erable, arranged in another manner. Should this plan be adopted, 
the apparatus will consist of two flat-bottomed vessels, either of iron 
or copper, (m the latter case the bottom should be made to curve 
inwards.) In shape they should approach a square, the angles being 
rounded off; and, instead of being hung upon the same plane, the 
upper edge of the lower one should be on the same elevation as the 
bottom of the one above. They should be so set, that the fire 
applied to the lower one will serve to heat the upper one also. 

Their size should correspond with the work to be performed by 
them; and, supposing it to be the same as that given in the prece- 
ding plan, the upper vessel would require to be, at least, twelve fe0t 
long, eight feet wide, and eighteen inches deep; the lower one» 
nine feet long, eight feet wide, and eighteen inches deep. 

The clarified cane-juice is to be received by the upper vessel, and 
after undergoing a certam degree of evaporation, is to be transmitted 
to the lower one by means of a cock. 
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Gay Lussac has remarked, that liquids are more easily coiiTerted 
into vapour, ivhen ia contact with uneven and angular surfacea, 
than when these are smooth and polished. ETaporation may be 
greatly promoted, also, by increasing the extent of the beating 
surface of the vessel in which it is carried on. 

These facts have been taken advantage of in the arts, and 
avaporating veBsela are now frequently made with their bottoms 
corrugated, which, by increasing the heating surface, augments 
likewise their evaporating powers. A patent was taken out two or 
three years ago for producing a similar eSisct, by extending from 
the outside of the bottoms of pans, a great number of metallic studs 
or projections about two and a-half or three inches long. 

The evaporating properties of every vessel may be greatly in- 
creased by these contrivances. I therefore think that more 
attention should be bestowed upon thero by planters in general than 
what has hitherto been done. 

It has been found that the material of which the evaporating 
vessel is composed, influences the temperature at which ebullition 
takes place. When a glass vessel is coated inside with a thin film 
of shellac, the temperature of water boUing within it has been 
observed at 320^, or even higher. This teaches us the necessity of 
keeping the bottoms of the evaporating vessels clean, and free 
from those deposits so frequently found adhering to the inside of the 
coppers. 

Steam has within the last few years been extensively employed on 
the continent as the heating medium for evaporating the defecated 
juice of the beet-root ; indeed, it is now the one almost exclusively 
employed in those countries, in all the operations of this manufac- 
ture in which the action of heat is required. 

The kinds of apparatus which have been constructed for the 
employment of steam, as the agent for procuring heat, have been so 
various as not even to admit of their enumeration. They may, 
however, be divided into those which consist of shallow vessels with 
double bottoms, into the space between which the steam is admitted, 
and into others which are deeper, and in which a copper steam pipe 
is introduced in the form of a coil or spiral. 

The evapi>ratiuo which takes place in these vessels is ofien 
extremely rapid, and there cui be no doubt, that in other toa^e^M 
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they present a marked superiority over those vessels which are 
heated by means of the direct action of fire. These advantages, as 
far as regards the process of evaporation of cane-juice from its 
ordinary density, until it assumes the state of a syrup at 27^ or 28^ 
Beaumo, we must inquire into. 

Whatever be the medium employed to produce evaporation by 
ebullition at the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere, it is evident, 
that the liquid acted upon, must in every case rise to the tempera- 
ture necessary for the performance of this action. Steam offers no 
exception to the rule ; but it enables us to effect ebullition in liquids 
with great rapidity, and, at the same time, with less liability to 
burning than can be performed over the naked fire ; because it 
admits of the heating surface being increased to almost any extent, 
and of its being at the same time immersed in the fluid to be heated. 

Steam is very manageable, and admits of the amount of caloric 
applied to the liquids being regulated at pleasure, so that in the case 
before us the heat may be instantly withdrawn, and the evaporating 
vessel be converted at once into a simple cistern, when we require 
to empty it of the syrup. 

These advantages, offered by the use of steam, as a means of 
effecting the evaporation of cane-juice, are certainly very great; 
and, on a large estate, requiring a new plant for the boiling-house, 
its introduction would, no doubi, in many respects be very bene- 
ficial. But whether it can be introduced with real advantage into a 
boiling-house already erected, in which the plant is in perfect order, 
and where the estate does not produce annually 400 tons of sugar, 
is less certain. 

In the first place the removal of the present plant, and the substi- 
tution of another upon the above principle, would be attended with 
a very considerable outlay of capital ; in the second, such a change 
is not absolutely demanded, for the results obtained in the processes 
of defecation and evaporation over the naked fire, may, with an 
ordinary degree of care and watchfulness, be equally satisfactory; 
and lastly, the only decided advantage possessed by this method, is 
the entire removal of the heat from the pan when required, without 
the trouble and annoyance of damping or drawing the fire. A very 
great advantage, certainly; but will it compensate the capital 
invested for its attainment? 

Although the employment of steam possesses all the above advan- 
tages, it is far from being so Economical a method of producing 
evaporation as the open fire. How well soever an apparatus on this 
principle may be constructed, the loss of caloric will be considerable, 
and the consumption of fuel will be proportionately great. This is 
a serious drawback to the recommendation of steam, for, coupled 
with the additional expense of the plan, it will go far to neutrali?^ 
its advantages. On those estates, however, where the vacuum pan is 
used for concentrating the syrups, that is, where steam is already in 
use, its extension to the other processes of the manufacture might 
be effected at so small an increase of expense as to render it 
profitable. 
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Whatever be the means employed to evaporate the defecated 
liquor, expedition is urgently demanded, for the shorter the time 
that it is subjected to the boiling temperature, the less will be the 
risk of any of the catalytic decompositions being induced. 

Cleanliness in this, as in all the processes, should be strictly 
observed. 

The scum, as it arises in thin, insulated films, should be removed 
and thrown back into the clarifier, as the syrup which it retains is 
too pure to be converted with profit into rum. 

Having, by the foregoing operations, succeeded in obtaining a pure 
and well defecated syrup of the required density, the colonial sugar- 
maker has arrived at that stage of his operations which corresponds 
with the first steps taken by the refiner in Europe ; and from this 
point these two branches* of industry ought to be considered identi- 
cal. The former, however, is in a position of much less difficulty 
and embarrassment than the latter, for he has the power of exercis- 
ing a discretionary opinion as to the extent to which the succeeding 
operations may be carried on, or whether it be to his interest to 
adopt them or not. He has obtained, if his efforts have been suc- 
cessful, a bright transparent syrup of the color of pale sherry, capa- 
ble of granulating with facility on due concentration, and of forming 
a fine canary-colored Muscovado sugar. It is simply a matter of 
economy, whether this is to be the object sought to be attained, or 
whether, by the application of additional care, pains, and labor, his 
profits may not be more than proportionately increased by the superi- 
ority of the result obtained. 

In the first case, he will at once proceed to the operation shortly 
to be described, that of concentration; in the second, he will follow 
the example of the refiner one step at least in his business, namely, 
in the filtration of the syrup through a bed of animal charcoal. 

The application of the fact, that vrgetable charcoal possesses the 
property «>f discharging color firom syrups, to the purposes of art, 
was one of the greatest modifications that had taken place in the re- 
fining of sugars up to the period of its introduction in .1805. 

In the year 1811, it was discovered that animal charcoal possessed 
the same power in a considerably greater degree, while its employ- 
ment was not attended with many serious evils, which were found to 
accompany that of the former. 

M. Derosne was, I believe, the first who caused the introduction 
of animal charcoal into the refineries of France. Some short time 
afterwards it was introduced into those of this country. 

The mode of employing this substance at first was as follows: — 
The Muscovado sugar was dissolved in boiling water, in such pro- 
portions as to form a solution of about 30^ Beaume ; the animal 
charcoal, in the state of a very fine powder, was then added, and 
the whole was mixed together by means of an oar. A quantity of 
bullock's blood was afterwards thrown in, the stirring being contin- 
ued. The mixture was allowed to boil for a second or two, and then 
filtered through a blanket and basket, until the introduction of the 
bag filters, when the latter were universally sab«lvV,\i\ft4 ^^\ >!eAX\>^^ 
and imperfect raethod. 
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Some years ago M. Dumont, being struck with the great angmen- 
tatioD of power which aninial charcoal presents when employed as a 
filtering agent, and when syrups were allowed to perccJate through 
layers or beds of it, afler many efforts, succeeded in constructing 
filters on this principle, which have since been in general use, and 
which bear his name. 

However employed, the action of animal charcoal upon impure 
syrup is in the highest degree extraordinary, and has never as yet 
been satisfactorily explained. 

The object sought on the first introduction of this substance into 
the refineries in France was that of discharging color merely ; but 
on being used for this purpose in the factories of beet-root sugar, it 
was quickly perceived that it possessed other properties equally im- 
portant, and not less beneficial. Syrups treated by it were rendered 
crystallizable, which before, from their viscid character, had no dis- 
position to granulate. . Others that were slightly acid became neu- 
tral ; and those containing an excess of lime had this excess removed. 

It was afterwards discovered that many of the bitter and aromatic 
principles of vegetables were destroyed, when infusions prepared 
from those substances were filtered through beds of animal charcoal. 
Latterly the experiments of Dr. Garrod have shown that animal 
charcoal possesses still more wonderful properties — that it is, in fact, 
an antidote to some of the most virulent poisons of the animal and 
vegetable kingdom, as prussic acid, strychnine, aconitine, 6lc, That 
gentleman has shown that when solutions of any of the alcoloids are 
mixed with washed, or purified animal charcoal, in the proportions 
of half a grain of the former to half an ounce of the latter, the fil- 
tered liquid possesses no poisonous property whatever. Vegetable 
charcoal produced very little, and lamp-black no effect whatever, in 
this respect. 

The manner in which the animal charcoal acts in the production 
of these results is quite incomprehensible. Its chemical character* 
istics seem to be unchanged, nothing appears to have been added 
to it in chemical combination, nor does anything seem to have been 
abstracted, except those powers themselves, which are, however, re- 
stored, either by fermentation or by re-burning. 

If we look to its chemical composition for a solution of the effects 
produced, we receive no information, for it consists of charcoal 10 ; 
phosphate of lime and carbonate of lime, 88; silica and iron, in the 
state of an oxide, 2. 

Many other bodies, as chlorine, sulphurous acid, alumina, dirC, 
have the power of destroying certain organic coloring matters; but 
none of them can discharge that color from syrup which is induced 
by its continued exposure to a high temperature : animal charcoal 
being the only agent at present known possessing this property. 

The beneficial results obtained by the action of animal charcoal 
on the syrup obtained from cane-juice, are — 1st. Decoloration, 
which extends both to the sugar and molasses. 2d. Abstraction of 
any excess of lime which it may contain. 3d. The neutralization of 
an/ firee acid. 4th. The removal of nitrogeQized matters. 5th. 
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The amelioration of that viscid condition which iiftpissated cane- 
juice frequently presents. 6th. The promotion of granulation. 

It follows, therefore, that the employment of animal charcoal en- 
ables us to obtain a laraer amount of sugar, and a great improve- 
ment in its quality. The molasses, also in consequence of the light- 
ness of their color and their freeness from viscidit} , Kre, when the 
syrup from which they were produced has been thus treated, fitted 
to yield in their turn a very superior quality of Muscovado sugar. 

It is, however, on the syrups obtained from the beet-root that the 
action of animal charcoal is the most decided, and the benefits re- 
sulting from its use most clearly evinced. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether, deprived of the assistance rendered by this substance, that 
branch of industry could be pursued with profit. « 

There has been no such urgent necessity for its employment in 
the colonial boiling-houses, which, coupled with the expense atten- 
dant upon its introduction, has caused its perhaps unmerited neglect 
there. But if it can be employed with economy and great benefit 
in the refineries in Europe, is is surely worth inquiry how far the 
same results may be obtained in the colonies. 

Were animal charcoal extensively employed throughout the West 
Indies, a new branch of industry must necessarily accompany it ; 
namely, that of its manufacture and re-burning. There would be no 
difficulties met with in this respect. 

There are certain varieties of charcoal, which, so far as regards 
the decoloration of syrups, possess powers scarcely inferior to bone 
black. Of these, the one which results from the destructive distilla- 
tion of bituminous shale is pre-eminent. I have made many experi- 
ments with this variety of charcoal on syrups of different kinds, and 
have invariably succeeded in improving their color to a very consid- 
erable degree ; but it is said not to possess to an equal extent the 
property of separating the lime and albuminous principles. Such, 
it is probable, is the case, and the benefit derived from its employ- 
ment in the manufacture of beet^root sugar would therefore be lim- 
ited ; but as the syrups from well-defecated cane- juice contain those 
substances in very minute quantities, these objections may not be 
equally applicable to them. The properties of this substance are 
improved by re-burning, and its price would not exceed the fourth 
of that of animal charcoal. 

The asphalte of Trinidad, submitted to destructive distillation, 
affords an excellent charcoal, which there is every reason to believe 
possesses considerable powers in discharging color from syrup. 

Although vegetable charcoal in its ordinary state is of little value 
as an agent for bleaching saccharine liquids, its powers in this re- 
spect may be considerably augmented by proper management. 

Let 30 lbs. of it, reduced to a fine powder, and then washed care- 
fully in water, slightly acidulated with muriatic acid, and afterwards 
with pure water, be mixed with 70 lbs of clay, in the form of a 
paste, and the whole be set by to dry ; then let it be broken into 
small pieces, and calcined in a close iron vessel at a white heat for 
two hours. On its withdrawal it nnst be receiYodioLtAi^x^Vx^s^ 
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boxes out of the contact of the air, or instantly cooled with asper- 
sions of cold water, and reduced into ^ coarse powder. This forms 
an excellent substitute for animal charcoal, as it possesses consider- 
able discolorating powers. 

There is also another preparation which answers this purpose 
tolerably well. Take 100 parts of clay, prepared as above, 4<» parts 
pf tar, and 500 parts of common coal bruised very small; blend the 
whole into an uniform mass, dry in the sun, break it into pieces, 
and calcine in a retort. ■ 

Both the above preparations can be employed in the way of 
titration only. 

Their powers, V7hen enervated or destroyed, may be renewed by 
reburning. # 

The advantages derived from the use of animal charcoal in boiling- 
houses of the West Indies, were they confined to the discharging of 
the colour from the syrups merely, would be so considerable, from 
the increased value of the products, that it is surprising its introduc- 
tion has been on so limited a scale. Its great price as an article of 
commerce, and the labour and trouble entailed by its repeated 
calcinations, have operated, it must be admitted, as powerful reasons 
against its more general employment. 

If, after due evaporation, it is decided to pass the syrup through 
charcoal, one of the following plans may be pursued: 

Dumont's filter consists of a quadrangular pyramidal vesse], made 
of wood, the base being uppermost, it has a double bottom, the 
upf)er one being composed of a piece of basket-work, or a perforated 
metal plate. In the space between the two is inserted a cock, and 
a metal tube which rises to the same elevation as the vessel itself, 
also communicates with this part of the apparatus. Upon the per- 
forated false bottom a piece of flannel is spread, on which the animal 
charcoal, reduced t(» the state of a coarse powder, or in grains, and 
moistened with a little water, is carefully and evenly spread, until 
about two-thirds of the vessel is filled with it. Over the charcoal is 
placed a perforated cover or a piece of basket-work, and the filter is 
fit for use. 

The hot syrup is now poured in, 
and allowed to percolate slowly 
through; the air and water being 
forced onward by the pressure, 
escape through the tube. On arri- 
ving within the space between the 
true and false bottom, the cock is 
turned, and the filtered syrup escapes. 
These vessels are about three feet 
wide at the top, two feet at the bot- 
tom, and about three and a half feet 
deep. Four such would be required 
to be in use in a boiling-house. 
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making three hogsheads of sugar per diem. They may be employed 
for three or four days succeeoifely : after that period the charcoal 
requires to be revivified. 
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Pe.yron*s filters. — These filters are composed of a series of cylin- 
drical copper vessels, each having a double bottom, as those of 
Duinont, and being hermetically closed at the top. They are clo»ely 
packed with animal charcoal, and into^the upper part of the first 
vessel is introduced a pipe for the admission of the syrup, which is 
made to descend from a sufficient height, or which is forced in by 
raeansof a pump in such a manner that, from the pressure employed, 
it passes rapidly through the charcoal, and is received by the space 
between the two bottoms Here it enters another pipe, which 
conveys it to the upper part of the second filter placed close by. 
Thus it contiuues through the whole series, until it is at last drawn 
off by a cock placed for the purpose in the last vessel. 

Each of the cylinders is 
: six feet high, and three feet 
in diameter. Three of them 
would be required in a 
boiling-house making three 
hogsheads a day. They act 
well for about five or six 
days. The charcoal is 
never removed from them ; 
but when its powers acquire 
to be restored, boiling water 
is introduced for the purpose of washing away as much as possible 
the syrup remaining in the interstices. The sweet liquid which 
comes away is thrown into the evaporating vessels, while the filters 
are put into some warm place that fermentation may ensue. It is 
stated, that this fermentation is completely terminated afler twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours. In this way, the organic matters which 
had neutralized the decolorating powers of the charcoal are de- 
stroyed ; and to restore its properties nothing now is required but 
an effective washing. This is best performed by the injection of 
hi^h pressure steam for half an hour ; when steam is not used in the 
boiliuj^-house, hot water must be passed through in a continued 
stream until it comes away clear and limpid. 

These filters have answered their purpose very well both on the 
continent and in London ; but strange to say, they exert little action 
upon syrups obtained from the beet-root. They appear, however, 
to be well suited for the colonies. 

The simplest, and certainly not the worst kind of charcoal filter, 
is one thit can be made in a moment on any estate. Take a clean 
rum puncheon, and at the distance of two or three inches from the 
bottom, make a support sufficient to retain a piece of basket-work, 
corresponding in size to that part of the cask. Into the space 
between this and the bottom affix a cock. Fill the cask up to 
about two-thirds of its height with charcoal, carefully, so as to avoid 
all inoqiialitics of surface, and cover it with another and similar 
piece of h-iskct-work. The filter is now prepared. Introduce the 
hot syrup gradually and cautiously until the puncheon is entirely 
full ; let it remain in contact for two hours, and then turn the cock. 
The first portion of sjrap thai ccMonea innq n'l^ ciwiVi^ m\\i>sNfc 
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particles of charcoal ; it should therefore be returned to the evapor- 
atjiDg vessels. 

Four puncheons, so arranged, would be required in an ordinary 
boiliug-house. The other filtering substances described above an- 
swer very well when used in this way. 

By the performance of the before-mentioned operations on the 
cane-juice, a syrup will have been produced. This syrup may or 
may not have been filtered through animal charcoal. In the first 
case its density will be 27^ or 28^ Beaume, being the degree best 
suited for that purpose ; the relative amount of its constituents will 
be 50 parts of sugar and 50 parts of water in 100, and the tempera^ 
ture of its boiling point will be 219^ or 220^ Fahr. In the second 
case the density of the syrup will be somewhat greater, and it may 
conveniently be stated at 32^ Beaume ; then the amounts of its 
sugar and water will be as 60 of the former to 40 of the latter in 100 
parts, and its boiling point will be 224^. 

Syrups having these degrees of density may be exposed for a short 
time to a temperature equal to the one above, without the occurrence 
of much injury ; but if the period of its exposure be protracted, or if 
its temperature be augmented (a necessary consequence of its in- 
creasing density by a continued ebullition), changes in the compo- 
sition of the sugar will, as formerly shown, inevitably ensue. 

These changes will be produced even in the purest syrups when 
thus treated, but they take place more rapidly, and exist to a greater 
extent when the syrup holds in solution those organic and saline sub- 
stances which are found in cane-juice. 

For this reason the process described as evaporation should now 
cease, and should be replaced by another for the purpose of continu- 
ing the inspissation of the syrup to a point somewhat beyond that of 
Its perfect saturation when boiling. Although this operation cannot 
be effected without evaporation, it demands the application of some 
plan by which it may be performed with the smallest possible risk of 
the occurrence of those changes which are so liable to result from a 
high temperature. 

We have already seen that sugar is soluble in i its weight of cold, 
and in \ of its weight of boiling water ; consequently boiling syrup, 
when thoroughly saturated, must deposit on cooling, f of its sugar, 
the remaining f being held in solution by the water. In other words, 
a boiling syrup, composed of 5 lbs. of sugar, and 1 lb. of water, will, 
when it becomes cold, have deposited in the form of crystals 3 lbs. 
of solid sugar, the other 2 lbs. being dissolved in the 1 lb. of water, 
thus constituting 3 lbs. of mother liquor or molasses. 

The temperature required for the ebullition of a syrup, consisting 
of 5 parts of sugar and 1 part of water, varies according to its purity 
from 238^ to 239^ Fahr. But as it is desirable in sugar-making to 
carry the evaporation somewhat beyond the point of saturation, the 
temperature of the boiling syrup, when of the density usually required, 
18^240^ or 242^, and occasionally somewhat higher. 

Syrup cannot be submitted to this temperature without sustaining 
injury. 

If we take a quantity of sugar in the stale called cniBhed liuDpt, 
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whi«h 18 one of almoet entire purhy. and after dissolving it in an 
equal weight of water so as to form a syrup, submit it to evaporation 
in a fiat-bottomed copper pan over a naked fire, using the greatest 
care that the bottom of the pan alone be exposed to the fire, we shall 
perceive that little change takes place in its appearance at first, but 
m a short time, as the liquor approaches its granulating point, it 
gradually acquires a yellowish tint, which becomes deeper, and as- 
sumes a reddish color as the process continues. The same results 
are observed if, instead of an open fire, high pressure steam be em- 
ployed to effect the evaporation. In neither case, it is probable, has 
the temperature of the liquid exceeded 240^. 

In the Journal de Pkarmacie for 1842 will be found an account of 
some most interesting experiments made by M. Soubieran, to illus- 
trate the effect of heat on saccharine liquids. That gentleman ex- 
posed syrups to the action of heat in an apparatus so constructed, 
that as evaporation went forward the water was returned to the sugar 
almost as soon as it was separated, and the uniform density of the 
liquid was consequently preserved. The changes produced in the 
suffar were tested by means of the polariscope, and the following re- 
sults were observed : — . 
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The syrup now became black and acid. It held suspended in it, 
and also deposited as a precipitate, a dark brown or black powder. 
The sugar was entirely decomposed. In another experiment the re- 
sults were : — 

Syrup, primitiTe rotation - - -f-71* 

" afW IB hours • • • — 8 

" " 36 " - - - —15 

The effects in this experiment were much more rapid, as the syrup 
was exposed to the heat of boiling muriate of lime. 

There is no necessity for presenting to the reader a detail of all 
the experiments performed. It will be sufficient to state, that each 
of them showed a result corresponding with the above. 

These results consisted, I st. In the gradual disappearance of the 
cane-sugar. 2d. in its being replaced by the glucose or the sugar 
of fruits. 3d. In the production of a black carbonaceous powder, 
and formic and acetic acids. 

It was also shown, that these changes were prompt in direct ratio 
to the degree of heat which tlie syrup attained, and to the state of 
concentration of the latter. 

The presence of lime in pure syrup retarded the changes ; but if 
only a very small quantity of glucose was found combined in the 
syrup, lime, on the other hand, tended rather to hasten them. 

M. Soubieran next inquired whether these chanaes took place 
during the proceis of refining Huacovado sugar. With this porpoie 
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he visited an establishment in the neighborhood of Paris, in which 
the syrups were concentrated at a low temperature (in vdcuo). He 
then discovered, that by this treatment the syrup underwent no 
change, and that the glucose originally contained in the Muscovado 
sugar passed entirely into the treacle. 

Another evil to be avoided in the concentration of syrups of high 
density, is that of caramel ization or burning. It may be said, that 
by ordinary care and attention, the risk of producing this effect, even 
when the operjition is carried on in an open vessel exposed to the 
direct action of the fire, is not great ; but those who are acquainted 
with the mode of concentration practised in the West Indies know 
tha: this accident is unavoidable in those boiling-houses in which the 
common plant is in use. 

In studying this branch of our subject, three circumstances must 
be attended to ; namely, the apparatus best suited to perform it, the 
kind of syrup to be operated upon, and the knowledge or skill of the 
person operating. 

It is of the highest importance, that every process which enters in- 
to the art of sugar-making should be well and completely performed ; 
but if there be one among them to which this is more applicable than 
to another, it is probably that of concentration. Fortunately, this 
operation has attracted much attention, and the means devised to 
perform it have consequently been much ameliorated. 

As now conducted in the colonies, with very rare exceptions, con- 
centration is merely the last stage of evaporation to which the cane- 
juioe is submitted in the first copper, or, as it is called, the teache. 
This vessel, like all the others which adjoin it, is in form the seg^ 
ment of a hollow sphere ; its upper rim is surrounded by a lip or 
flanche, by which it is suspended over the furnace below. The ma- 
son work into which this flanche is inserted, is constantly in a glow- 
ing heat, so that damping or even withdrawing the fire is insufficient 
to extin^Tuish the intensity of the temperature to which the syrup in 
this vessel is always exposed. 

By such an arrangement, concentration may, it is true, be effected 
with considerable rapidity, but never without inducing great loss 
both in the quantity of sugar produced and also in its quality. 

The amount of loss from this cause alone it would be difficult to 
estimate with accuracy ; indeed it varies much in the different colo- 
nies, but it may with safety be estimated at 10 per cent. 

In Barbadoes an attempt has been made to remedy many of the 
evils arising from the action of intense heat upon the contents of the 
teache, and with some success. It consists merely in diminishing 
the size of the vessel, so that by increasing the number of skips in a 
given time, the syrup, from the shorter time required for its sojourn 
in the vessel, is less liable to change than it would be were the ves- 
sel larger .ind the skips less frequent. 

I have, when speaking of evaporation, shown the necessity of re- 
movin2[ the teache from the other coppers, and of entirely separating 
from each other two operations which cannot be performed simul- 
taneously. I have now merely to add, thai this is indispensable. 
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The colonial 8iigar>hoiIer does well in exercising his judgment 
upon- the propriety of adopting or rejecting new schemes, a new 
plant, or new machinery ; but he certainly can have little judgment 
to exercise, if he continue much longer the present method of con- 
centration in a spherical pan placed over the same fire that heats the 
other coppers. 

It would be useless to enumerate all the evils that thence arise, 
for they are too well known, and too generally admitted to require it ; 
our time will be better occupied in trying to obviate them by means 
as simple and at a cost as small as possible. 

The first improvement upon the present method, therefore, consists 
in placing the teache over a separate fire, and in giving it a slight 
modification of form. In the latter respect, it should be a circular 
vessel about 45 inches in diameter, and 14 or 15 inches in depth, the 
bottom of which should be slightly convex, that is, arched upwards ; 
and it may be supplied with a cock for drawing off the syrup when 
duly concentrated. 

The bottom alone should be exposed to the fire ; and to accelerate 
the operation, this part may be corrugated, or studded with metallic 
knobs, as before described. 

The fireplace may also be modified with advantage, and probably 
such a plan as the one indicated in Mr. Porter's work on sugar, 
would be found well-suited for the purpose. 

By this arrangement, the heat is more equally distributed over 
the bottom of the pan, in consequence of the products of combus- 
tion being obliged to pass through the different openings into the 
flue, previously to their escape into the chimney. 

The teache, so fitted, resembles somewhat the concentrating pan 
of the refiner of by-gone days. We can by its means modify the 
heat applied, without interfering with the evaporation going on in 
the other vessels ; and the bottom alone being exposed to the fire, 
there is much less risk of charring or burning the sugar than in the 
method now in use. 

Some years ago a concentrating vessel of a peculiar shape was 
much in use in the refineries and sugar-houses in France. From 
the way in which its contents were evacuated, it was called a chau" 
diere d bascule. It was a shallow pan, having a mouth-piece or 
spout, and resembled in shape somewhat a common coal-scuttle. 

It was placed upon, but not fixed into, the mason-work of the fur- 
nace; it was, however, attached to it, anteriorly, by means of an 
iron bolt, in such a manner, that a certain motion was permitted 
around this point. To the back part was fixed a rope, which passed 
over a pulley, by which means the vessel could be tilted up, and its 
contents poured into any receiver. 

The furnace on which it was placed resembled in principle the 
one last described. 

The superiority which this pan presents over the former, consists 
in the facility by which its contents are removed from the Action of 
the fire at the time of skipping. It has never, I believe, been in use 
in thb country ; and even in France, ivhere it was once extensively 
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employed, it has been entirely superseded by more improved iiri^ii- 
tions. 

Steam has been of late very generally used on the continent, as a 
means of concentrating the syrups from the beet-root by ebuliitiao 
under ordinary atmospheric pressure. 

The various kinds of apparatus that have been constructed on 
this principle are far too numerous to mention, and the greater num- 
ber have already fallen almost into oblivion. Those which have best 
succeeded consisted of pans of different forms, into which the steam 
was introduced either by a false bottom or by a spiral tube. The 
latter mode is preferable. 

A concentrating vessel on this plan, when well-constructed, eva- 
porates with very great rapidity. Its employment, also, is necessa- 
rily unaccompanied either by charring or the production of caramel, 
from sudden or intense heat ; for the heating surface is immersed in 
the liquid to be heated, and is never of a temperature sulSciently 
high to produce its immediate decomposition. For these reasons 
concentrating vessels of this kind have been most strongly recom- 
mended. 

But we must remember that the temperature is equally as high in 
syrups which are caused to boil by means of steam, as in those in 
which this action is produced by immediate contact with the fire» 
and that in syrup of high density this temperature is sufficient to 
convert a large portion of the sugar into glucose in a short space of 
time. 

So far as I can learn, the introduction of these vessels into the 
colonies has not been attended with any considerable success; 
which, coupled with the want of adequate skill to repair the appa- 
ratus when out of order, has operated against their more general 
employment. 

Indeed, an injury to the steam-pipe, sufficient to allow the smallest 
possible escape of steam of high pressure into the syrup, would be 
followed by results far more injurious than what daily occur in the 
common teache from the application of the fire of the furnace. 

•Should the proprietor of a sugar estate be desirous of using high 
pressure steam in his boiling-house, it must be better worth hie 
while to do so at once judiciously and effectively, by combining it 
with the advantages derived from a diminished atmospheric pressure^ 
although at a somewhat greater cost. 

I cannot, therefore, recommend this description of teache ; for 
the advantages which it offers over the cha!ididre k bascule, or even 
over a well-constructed copper vessel placed upon its own furnace, 
are not, on the whole, balanced by its greater cost in the first in- 
stance, the increased expense attendant upon its application subse- 
quently, and by the additional trouble and labor incurred by its in- 
troduction into a boiling-house, for the accomplishment of so partial 
an object. 

By the above methods the concentration of the syrup is effected 
by an active ebullition, under the entire pressure of the atmosphere, 
consequently, at a temperature so high, that the operation must be 
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carried on with great rapidity, otherwise the sugar would receife 
great injury, although that produced by charring or burning would 
be obviated. 

To prevent the occurrence of the evils arising from a high tem- 
perature, Mr. Howard, in the year 1819, took out a patent for con- 
centrating saccharine liquids '* in vacuo." 

It is well-known that liquids boil at a temperature inversely pro- 
portionate to the pressure exerted on their surfaces. If we take a 
Florence flask, containing a little water, and hold it over the flame 
of a spirit lamp until the water boils, and the steam escapes freely, 
then suddenly remove the lamp and cork the flask carefully, it will 
be perceived that the water will cease to boil, but that on plunging 
the flask suddenly into cold water, ebullition will recommence, and 
that it will again cease on holding the flask over the lamp. In this 
experiment the air is driven out of the flask by the steam, which 
forms an atmosphere of its own in the upper part of it. When the 
flask is corked and plunged into water the steam is condensed, a 
vacuum is formed, and the water begins again to boil, because the 
pressure has been removed from its surface. 

Mr. Howard took advantage of this fact, and reduced the experi- 
ment to practical utility. For the purpose he had in view he in- 
vented an apparatus consisting of a globular copper vessel, enclosed 
within an iron or copper jacket, and between the two steam was in- 
troduced to heat the syrup contained within the former, which was 
the boiler or concentrator. To this was afiixed a tube for the escape 
of the vapor as it arose, which was condensed by a jet of water, in- 
troduced for the purpose. An air-pump was likewise attached to 
form the vacuum in the flrst instance, and afterwards to get rid of 
the condensed vapor. 

Many improvements have been added to the original design of 
Howard, but the principle has always been retained. The essential 
ameliorations, however, may be confined to two— the heating of the 
syrup by a long coil of steam-piping, introduced into the interior of 
the pan, and the condensation of the vapor, and its ultimate escape 
by means of an extensive metallic worm, kept cool by the continued 
pouring of an artificial rain. 

I cannot enter into a description of all the modifications that this 
method of concentrating has been made to undergo. That infor- 
mation can be much better supplied by any of the large copper- 
smiths, who are in the habit of manufacturing the various kinds of 
apparatus applied to the manufacture of sugar. 

Every vacuum pan should be furnished with a thermometer to 
point out the temperature to which the syrup contained within it is 
exposed, and a barometer to measure the amount of exhaustion pro- 
duced in the vessel. It is customary to consider this exhaustion as 
a force, and to describe its degree by the number of inches that the 
mercury in the tube rises to, less than would be produced by the 
pressure of the atmosphere at the time. For instance, if the pres* 
sure of the atmosphere be equal to 30 inches, while that within the 
pmially-exhausted eooceRtrator be equal to three ifM.K«& oi^V^^'A^Vk 
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usually said that an amount of vacuum or exhaustion has been ob- 
tained equal to 27 inches of mercury, that being the difference of 
pressure exerted in the respective cases. 

There is no mode of concentrating syrups at present known which 
offers advantages equal to those of the vacuum pan, when well con- 
structed and in good working order. For to a very large heating 
surface resulting from the steam jacket, and the extent of steam pipe 
inserted in the interior of the vessel in the manner of a closely packed 
spiral, is added the greatly increased evaporating power caused by the 
diminished pressure on the surface of the liquid. 

It has been proved that for every ^ of an inch that the barometer 
rises or falls, there is a corresponding rise or fall of the boiling point 
of water equal to xVtny °^ * degree, and consequently that where 
that fall is equal to 27 inches, the boiling point of water, instead of 
being at 212*^, must be at 164^.5. Under such circumstances a 
rapid concentration of cane syrup can be effected at a temperature 
ranging between that point and 180^ Fahr., and, as the experiments 
of M. Sou bier an have shown, without the accompaniment of any 
change in the chemical composition of the sugar. 

This plan of concentrating syrup embraces the two conditions es- 
sential to the successful performance of the operation, namely, rapid- 
ity and a low temperature. 

Unfortunately its general adoption — ^that is, its introduction on 
every estate, will for ever be impossible, in consequence of the great 
outlay required for the purchase of the apparatus, the skill required 
for its management, its liability to get out of order, and the necessity 
of more efficient workmen for its repairs, than are as yet to be found 
in the colonies. The first of these objections is not so applicable to 
large estates as it is to small ones, as they offer a larger scope for 
getting the return of an adequate interest on the money so invested ; 
and in such a case the others would be overcome by the necessity 
which would arise of obtaining that knowledge from abroad which ia 
hot to be had at home, were there an urgent demand Tor its supply. 

There can be no doubt that, on those estates which, from their ex- 
tent and the fortunate position of their owners, will admit of the 
sinkin^r a capital sufficient to obtain the vacuum apparatus, in con- 
junction with steam defecating and evaporating vessels, and a power- 
ful and well-constructed mill, the ameliorations which would result, 
both in the quantity and the quality of the products, obtained under 
a prudent and intelligent management, would fully compensate the 
expense incurred ; but how few are the estates which at the present 
time are in such fortunate circumstances ! 

Some years ago Mr. Kneller patented an invention for concentra- 
ting saccharine and other liquids. The apparatus consisted of a 
pan, into which were introduced a number of pipes for the purpose 
of conveyiniT air into the liquid to be evaporated. The air was 
forced through the pipes by means of bellows or any other blowing 
contrivance. 

M. Brame Chevalier effected considerable improvements in this 
plan by substituting high pressure steam for the naked fire as a iieal- 
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ing medium, and hot, or rather dry air, for the cold and humid air 
of the atmosphere. 

This method of concentrating syrup has been in use both in Eng* 
land and in France, although now discontinued in both countries. 

The operation was rapid, and the temperature was preserved be- 
tween 160<^ and ]90^. It is probable that if the vacuum pan had 
not been known, and in general employment at the time^ the intro- 
duction of this plan would have met with greater encouragement. 

But the results obtained by the latter were not equal to those of 
the former, whilst its first cost was Little inferior, and its working ex- ' 
penses, &c., were quite as great. 

Mr. Augustus Gadesden, one of the most intelligent sugar refiners 
of London, introduced, some months since, to the notice of the West 
India proprietary body resident in the metropolis, a plan for concen- 
trating syrup at a low temperature over the open fire, and at the or- 
dinary pressure of the atmosphere. 

This gentleman's apparatns consists of an iron or copper pan, 
having nearly the form of the half of a hollow cylinder, in which is 
placed a drum or wheel adapted to the shape of the vessel, and 
formed of a number of metal rods, so arranged that the evaporating 
surface given to the syrup is increased as much as possible. The 
wheel, half its circumference being immersed in the liquid, is kept 
constantly revolving ; so that by exposing fresh portions of the heated 
syrup to the action of the atmosphere at each succeeding revolution, 
the evaporation of the aqueous particles is rendered more rapid than 
it otherwise would be while the temperature is at the same time in a 
corresponding degree reduced. 

The time required to take off a skip in a pan containing one ton 
of sugar varies from two and a half to four hours, and the tempera- 
ture of the syrup varies from 150^ to 180^. 

From the principles on which this method of concentration are 
based, it is evident that its successful working will depend upon the 
degree of dryness of the atmosphere, and on the rapidity with which 
the air passes over the surface of the syrup. The apparatus should 
therefore always, when it is practicable, be placed at the windward 
side of the boiling house, at sill events it should be beyond the influ- 
ence of the vapors which arise from the evaporating vessels. 

I used a small concentrating vessel of this description in the island 
of Madeira. The time required for taking off a strike containing 
fourteen moulds of fif\y pounds each was two hours, and two hours 
and a half The results were highly satisfactory ; the temperature 
never exceeded 160^. It has also been in operation during two crops 
in Berbice, where its success appears to have answered every expectap 
tion formed of it. Such, however, has not been the case in the trials 
made of it in Barbadoes. for accounts from that island state that it 
occasioned a considerable amount of froth, and that the time occu- 
pied in taking off a skip was longer than was contemplated. 

In Berbice the pan was worked by an intelligent boiler man sent 
out from this country for the purpose ; in the latter instance its man* 
agement was intrusted to the sugar boilers of the colony. 
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The frothing no doubt was owing to the inccMnplete defeealioD of 
the cane-juice, and the non-separation of the whole of the albuminous 
principles ; if so, the ad(iition of a drachm or two of washed butter 
would in all probability have proved a remedy. 

In the prospectus it is stated, that this method of concentration is 
not intended to supersede the vacuum process, but that it is recooH 
mended as a cheap and valuable substitute for it on estates where, 
owing to its high price, the latter cannot be introduced with advan- 

The great simplicity of its construction and its easy managemenl 
certainly recommend this pan, if it is found in other respects to 
Viswer equally well the purposes proposed. 

In whatever vessel the concentration may be performed, it is an 
operation which always requires considerable skill and ability to con* 
duct properly. It is in this stage of the manufacture that the benefits 
derived from the carefbl defecation and evaporation of the cane-juice 
will be evinced ; for the difficulties will be slight, if those operations 
have been efficiently performed, compared with those which are cer- 
tain now to arise if negligence or carelessness have been evinced in 
the antecedent stages. 

When concentration is performed at a high temperature, that is, 
by ebullition under the ordinary atmospheric pressure, whether the 
heating medium be the naked fire or high pressure steam, our prin- 
cipal object ought to be to arrive at ^^ proof ^ with as little delay as 
possible. This should likewise be our object when the operation is 
performed at a much lower temperature ; but in the latter case expe- 
dition is not of such extreme importance, and we therefore have it 
in our power to induce crystallization of the sugar simultaneovslj 
with the concentration of the syrup. 

The term *^ proof ^^ is applied to certain appearances which indi* 
cate that the syrup has arrived at the degree of concentration required 
for the deposition of at least f of the quantity of sugar which it con- 
tains. It is obvious that these appearances will be modified accord- 
ing to the purity or impurity of the syrup and hs stage of concentra- 
tion. 

When the cane-juice is of a healthy character, and when all Um 
preceding operations have been well performed, the following appear* 
ances are observed during its concentration in the open pan. The 
boiling syrup is clear and transparent, it does not mount or rise in 
foam or froth, the ebullition is quick and sharp, the bubbles succeed- 
ing each other with rapidity, and bursting as they arise. As the vo^ 
^spissation advances, the syrup is seen to run from the edge of the 
skimmer in a thin broad sheet, which separates as if it were cut 
sharply off with a pair of scissors, and never hangs down in long ad- 
hesive strings ; it communicates to the eye the sensation of being a 
sharp, short crispy fluid, possessing little tenacity or viscidity, and 
the sound of its ebullition communicates to the ear a similar idea. 

On taking a very small quantity of syrup as it approaches proof 
between the forefinger and thumb, and permitting it to remain until 
sufficiently cool, we shall perceive, on separating these parts firon 
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each other,— Ist, that it divides into two small poiftions or drops, the 
lower one of which, attached to the thumb, is larger than that ad- 
hering to the finger ; 2d, that the portions become pretty nearly 
equal, and their division is effected by a wider separation of the fin- 
ger and thumb ; 3d, on a separation to the extent of half an inch, a 
slight column of syrup is produced which remains for an instant, and 
then breaks at its inferior extremity ; 4th, a thin thread is produced 
on a somewhat wider separation, and on breaking the extremity curls 
up in the form of a hook, and gradually retracts to the portion which 
remains on the finger ; 5th, on a still wider separation, the thread on 
breaking is so thin as to be scarcely perceptible at its lower end, 
which is drawn upwards in the form of a cork-screw. 

If the concentration be carried a little beyond this point, the thread 
when broken does not retract upon itself. 

The thermometer, as the inspissation proceeds, will indicate a 
temperature from 236^ to 242° ; and the proportion of water con- 
tained in the syrup will be, in the instances denoted by Nos. 1 and 2, 
16 parts in 100, while in the 5th it will be less than 10 parts in 100. 

The latter is the highest proof that can with safety be given to 
syrups by concentration over the fire ; in the colonial boiling houses 
the proportion of water is rarely reduced below 12 per 100. 

When concentration is performed at a low temperature, the amount 
of water may be very much diminished, indeed it may be entirely 
dissipated, and the sugar may be obtained in a perfectly dry state. 

It is not, however, judicious so to do ; and the best point that the 
sugar boiler should seek to obtain is that in which the relative amounts 
of sugar and water are as 90 to 10, In this case the amount of 
crystallized sugar obtained will be 70 lbs., and that of molasses 30 
lbs., in every 100 lbs. It may frequently happen that this point will 
be too high, and that a better -result may be obtained by allowing the 
concentrated syrup to be a little more free. 

There appears to be an opinion pretty generally received, that by 
*' boiling stiff** at a low temperature, there is considerable economy 
in fuel, time and labor, and that the extract obtained is greater. 
This is an error ; for in all these respects the results are much the 
same, whether the operation be a eontinuous one, or whether it be 
conducted twice or thrice over. 

I mean, that if, after having obtained as much of the sugar lis is 
produced by a primary crystallization of the syrup, we submit the 
mother liquor which escapes to a second concentration and crystalli- 
zation, the quantity of fuel will not be increased, the time required 
for the effective drainage or curing will be shorter, and the labor will 
be to a very small degree only augmented, whilst the amount of ex- 
tract will be equally great, and its marketable value will be higher. 

There is also another object which the sugar-boiler attempts to 
obtain while concentrating syrup at a low temperature ; namely, the 
simultaneous production of the crystallization of the sugar. This 
should always be effected, if possible. For this purpose, the opera- 
tion should commence upon a comparatively small quantity of syrup. 
The pan should be filled only to oae-thiid of its capacity, syrup be* 
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ing slowly added as the evaporation of its water proceeds, ontil in- 
cipient granulation commences, which is known by the appearance 
of spark, that is, the reflection of a ray of light from an incipient 
granule, exhibited in the syrup when drawn between the finger and 
thumb. 

When spark is perceived, a fresh charge of syrup is to be added, 
and the concentration should l)e pushed until a portion of the sugar 
is crystallized. 

The supply of syrup should be continued,, (but always in small 
quantities at a time, care being taken that the grain, having once 
formed, is not re-dissolvcd,) until the pan is sufficiently full, when 
the skip must be taken off, should it in the opinion of the boilerman 
be duly concentrated. 

The judicious performance of this operation requires both prac- 
tice and skill, neither of which can be acquired from any written 
description. 

The foregoing remarks are applicable to cane-syrups of good 
quality, and which have been properly defecated and evaporated. 
But how frequently does it happen that syrups are found to have a 
very different character from the above, and to offer other appear- 
ances during their concentration ! 

Acid Syrups may arise from many causes : 1st, from disease or 
injury in the canes ; 2d, from the incipient souring of the cane- 
juice ; 3d, from the deficient quantity of lime employed in defeca- 
tion, &c. From whatever cause the acidity may have arisen, syrups 
of this kind generally want transparency, and their dimness or mud- 
diness increases as the evaporation goes forward. They boil tolera- 
bly freely at first, but as their density increases, the ebullition is less 
brisk, and the color becomes somewhat darker. The latter is more 
remarkably the case during concentration, when this operation is 
effected at a high temperature ; but if it be conducted in vacuo, or 
by other means which permit of its performance at a temperature of 
160^ or 170°, the color is little heightened. When this evil exists 
only in a moderate degree the sugars have a light color, but the 
grain is small, and they do not cure quickly. The molasses are 
more abundant than the point to which concentration has been car- 
ried would indicate, and their crystallization is often difficult to 
effAjt. 

The remedy for this condition of the syrup would be the addition 
of a little lime-water during the evaporating process ; but its pre- 
vention in the first place, and where that is impracticable, (if it ever 
be,) the neutralization of the acid in the clarifiers, should be e^ 
fected. 

Alkaline Syrups may be caused by the too abundant addition of 
lime to the cane-juice, either in the clarifiers or afterwards. When 
this evil exists in a moderate degree only, the injurious consequences 
may be confined to the production of too dark a color in the syrup, 
and in the sugar obtained from it. The grain of sugar product 
from such syrup is generally good, and the molasses separata 
readily. 
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When the excess of lime has been very great, or when this sub- 
stance has been employed so as to completely neutralize the cane- 
juice in which the lactic acid fermentation has commenced, the 
syrup during concentration will probably present features resembling 
those which are observed in what may be called — 

Saline and Viscid Syrups. — This state of the syrup results from 
many causes, which have been explained in the first part of the 
book. Anything, in fact, which causes an unusual excess of the 
saline constituents in the cane-juice, as their absorption from the 
soil, or their formation by the addition of lime to neutralize cane- 
juice which has become sour, or whatever may establish the viscous 
fermentation in this fluid, must be so regarded. When thus affected, 
the concentration of the syrup at a high temperature is oflen im- 
practicable. It is viscid, gummy, and adhesive, running from the 
ladle or edge of the skimmer in long strings. 

Its ebullition is very irregular and very slow ; the bubbles seem 
to traverse half the surface of the liquid before they burst ; they 
appear like large adhesive blisters, which not unfrequently collapse, 
and for a moment leave the heated mass in a state of repose. I 
once witnessed a syrup of this kind burst into a flame from the Are 
under the teache being urged with a hope of expediting the concen- 
tration. 

I'he sugars produced are dark, heavy, clammy, and deliquescent. 
Occasionally their granulation will not take place at all. 

Syrups of this kind demand concentration at a low temperature; 
it is the only means by which can be obtained from them a remu- 
nerating quantity of a marketable extract. 

Albuminous Syrups, — From imperfect defecation a small quantity 
of albumen and caseine may remain dissolved in the syrup ; and for 
reasons already explained, this may be caused either by the presence 
of an acid or an alkali. 

Albuminous syrups always produce during their evaporation and 
concentration a large quantity of froth, which rises faster than the 
skimmer can take away, and is often the source of considerable an- 
noyance. The addition of a small quantity of butter or sweet oil 
will generally cause the froth to disappear, as if by magic, and the 
rest of the operation to go on favorably. The presence of the small 
quantity of this substance suflScient to effect the purpose is not inju- 
rious ; on the contrary, it seems to facilitate the process of curing. 

It occasionally happens, that after due concentration the syrup, 
instead of showing a disposition to granulate, assumes the appear- 
ance of a semi-fluid substance of great tenacity and adhesiveness, 
such as we may suppose would be produced by a mixture of equal 
parts of mucilage and sugar. 

The term " smear** is applied by sugar-refiners to syrups of this 
kind. 

It is a condition not confined to impure syrups only, but it like- 
wise occasionally occurs in those of the greatest purity. It takes 
place, however, much more frequently in the former, particularly in 
those which contain a large quantity of saline matteiti^ aa in ^^^^ 
tyrupa, molaases, dtc 
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The real nature of smear is not known. It probably <lependf 
upon some electro-chemical change, excited in the molecules of tht 
sugar during the process of concentration ; but which, however, it 
not permanent, for syrups thus affected will, if \e(t to themselves for 
some time, gradually become more and more crystalline ; or if tbej 
be diluted by the addition of a little water, and be again concentra- 
ted, granulation will ensue, as if nothing had previously happened. 
Grenerally their exposure in a heater for a short time to such a teiB> 
perature as will preserve their fluidity, is sufficient to destroy this 
character, and to restore the crystalline powers of the sugar. 

Before proceeding farther, I must remind the sugar-boiler 
that whether he concentrates his syrups highly or the reverse, 
that is, to a point that indicates the amount of water at less thta 
ten per cent., or to one that shows this quantity to be somewhat 
greater than twelve per cent. ; in other words, where the molasses 
will be less than thirty per cent., or greater than thirty-six per cent- 
he must not lose sight of the process which is to succeed, and to 
the effective performance of which the syrup, during concentration, 
ought to be adapted ; namely, the complete separation of the mother 
liquor, or molasses, from the sugar, with facility and despatch. 

I believe that this point has not been sufficiently attended to by 
the persons in charge of the few vacuum pans, which are at present 
in operation in the colonies. It is probably owing to thLs cause that 
the sugars hitherto produced by that apparatus evince, bj their 
clamminess and stickiness, the imperfect curing which thej have 
undergone, and which either diminishes their marketable value, or 
demands an expensive process of liquoring to remedy. 

The foregoing calculations it may, perhaps, be necessary to 
state, are based upon the supposition that syrup is composed of 
sugar and water only. But when foreign substances are likewise 
present, as is the case when the syrup is obtained immediately from 
cane-juice, some allowance must be made for the disturbing action 
produced by them, and which will be in direct ratio to their amount 
The changes produced in the cane-juice during the various (^ra- 
tions to which it is submitted when conducted as they at present are, 
will likewise cause other deviations from the rule. Thus we gene- 
rally find that the quantity of sugar is less, and that of the molasses 
greater, than the amount of water contained in the syrup is sufli- 
cient to account for. 

In the manufacture of sugar as at present pursued in the colonies, 
the syrup, afler its due concentration in the leache, is passed directly 
into the coolers. This operation is denominated ** skipping" or 
'* striking/* and is effected either by ladling, or by means of a copper 
skipper, a vessel so adapted in shape as to (it the interior of tha 
teache, and to admit at once the contents of that vessel through a 
valve made for that purpose. The skipper when charged is rapidly 
raised by a crane, and it is supposed, that the great injury which the 
sugar is apt to undergo at this particular time, owing to the intense 
heat operating upon a highly inspissated syrup, is thus in a great 
measure prevented. 
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The coolers usually employed are shallow wooden troughs, Tarying 
in size from five to ten feet in length, and from three to five feet in 
width, but in depth they never exceed one foot or sixteen inches. 
In some of the islands these vessels are made of copper, but with 
what object I am ignorant. 

Two skips at least, and usually several, are shot into each cooler, 
where they are allowed to remain until granulation has commenced, 
and until the saccharine mass has acquired sufficient solidity to per- 
mit of its transportation to the hogshead, without risk of its leaking 
entirely into the molasses cistern. 

During its sojourn in the cooler, the hot and inspissated syrup is 
occasionally stirred about for the purpose of mixing together the 
different skips, and to obtain throughout them a uniform temperature ; 
in other words, to reduce them to the temperature of the surrounding 
atmosphere, with as little delay as possible. If such have been the 
motives which have caused the planter hitherto to treat his concen- 
trated syrups in this manner, assuredly he could have devised no plan 
better suited to obtain his ends, for the position of the coolers in the 
boiling-house exposes their contents to the strong gusts of wind 
which are admitted on all sides into the building, and the shallowness 
of these vessels causes the heated syrup which they contain to present 
a very large surface to the cooling influence of the atmosphere. 

By pursuing this plan, the inspissated syrup is most effectually and 
rapidly cooled ; and as at the state of concentration to which it has 
been previously brought it contains a quantity of sugar more than 
sufficient for its saturation, the latter is deposited in an amorphous 
or semi-crystalline state, and diffused through the chilled and viscid 
molasses. 

The half^rystallized sugar and the mother liquor or molasses being 
thus blended together, form a doughy and homogeneous mass, which 
is cured with difliculty, and presenting in the sugar obtained an im- 
perfect crystallization, which is denominated by refiners false grain. 
Moreover, that portion of the molasses which escapes carries with it 
a large quantity of sugar, while that which remains adheres to each 
small particle of sugar with great tenacity, and is there retained bjr 
a kind of capillary attraction. 

We see, therefore, that by pursuing the system now in use the 
eooUng of the syrup is promoted, but its crystallization and perfect 
curing are prevented. 

When the mass of sugar and molasses has become sufficiently 
cooled, it is dug out of the cooler, shovelled into a bucket or some 
other vessel, carried into the curing house, and then thrown into 
the hogshead as if it were so much manure, where it remains until 
the drainage of the molasses is sufficiently complete to admit of its 
shipment. To assist the cooling process the curing-house is generally 
open to windward, and it is not unfrequently kept as cool as possible. 

Had the planter intended to convert the cane-juice into dough or 
bird-lime, he could scarcely have invented a more successful method 
of accomplishing his purpose ; but to obtain sugar, a more ill-judged 
method, or one more defective in principle, could not be emplofed. 
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Concentrated cane-juice, even when in a state of the^ greatot 
purity, always contains a certain amount of saline matters, more or 
less soluble, which, by their combining with sugar, form higUy 
deliquescent compounds. 

Whatever may be the reason, cane-juice is at present seldom ad- 
mitted into the clarifiers tree from a small admixture with lactic acid, 
which demands the employment of a large quantity of lime for iff 
neutralization. 

Generally an excess of lime remains in the syrup, its separatioii 
not having been effected by the use of filters. In this way the 
quantity of saline matter is preternaturally increased. 

Cane-juice likewise contains a considerable quantity of a highly 
hygroscopic organic substance, which I have called the deJiquesceot 
matter of Hervey. 

These substances are not crystallizable ; and were the concentrated 
syrup treated in a proper manner they would quickly separate froa 
the sugar, and pass away in solution in the mother liquor. But bj 
pursuing the present system all the constituents of the cane-juice are 
bound up together, and form a homogeneous, pasty, and semi-crjstal- 
line mass, in which the vinous fermentation is sooner or later estaln 
lished. 

The result is as might, a prioriy be imagined. The sugar being 
bound up with these foreign substances, gradually melts away like 
ice in warm weather The drainage, which is seen issuing on all 
sides from the hogshead, does not consist merely of the mother liqum^* 
that is, of the sugar held in solution by the water retained in the 
syrup, and the uncrystallizable and deliquescent saline bodies abore 
mentioned, hut it is formed by the gradual melting of the entire coih 
tents of the cask — a bodily wasting away of the product of all our 
labors. 

Thus a hogshead containing 200 imperial gallons of concentrated 
syrup will weigh about 2,H60 lbs. net, which ought to produce, if the 
manufacture had been properly conducted, 2,000 lbs. of good sugar 
and H(iO lbs. of molasses, deliverable in England, but which usuillj 
gives only 1,680 lbs. of an imperfectly crystallized extract, and MO 
lbs. of molasses, the remainder being the loss sustained by leakage, 
dLC. From the 1,6:^0 lbs. of sugar, when it has been submitted to a 
process of refining, rarely more than 75 per cent, of crystallized sugar 
is obtained in the form of loaves, lumps, pieces, and bastards; there 
being 20 per cent, of uncrystallizable treacle and 5 per cent loss. 

This enormous loss in crystallized pro<luct, it is true» is not caused 
exclusively by the improper system of potting now pursued ; it is 
caused in part by other errors also, committed in the antecedent 
stages of the manufacture. But it is to the former cause alone that 
the slow and imperfect drainage, the loss in weight occurring daring 
the voyage home, the leakage of part of the crystallizable sugar, ana 
the retention of the saline and other uncrystallizable matters, the 
presence of which is so injurious to the sugar, are owing. 

It is said that the colonial sugar boiler, in pursuing the present 
method of potting and skipping, only follows the example of the sngar 
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refiner of former years, who skipped his syrup when sufficiently con- 
centrated into a cooler, where it remained (being stirred occasionally 
with an oar) until crystallization was established. There is, however, 
no parallel between the two cases. It was the business of the refiner 
to form his sugar into loaves and lumps ; and it was necessary that 
they should be compact, and present a uniformity of grain. He was 
therefore compelled to skip his concentrated syrup into some vessel 
which would permit of its being stirred or moved about during the 
time that granulation was commencing. But he took every care that 
the syrup should not be chilled, and while still in a fluid state he 
poured it into the moulds in which the granulation was completed. 
Had he acted as the planter now does, the sugar would not have 
drained, the afler processes would have been accomplished with diffi- 
culty, and would have been attended with a heavy loss. 

Of all the branches into which the manufacture of sugar is divided, 
none admit of being so easily reformed as the one before us ; but 
here, as elsewhere, a knowledge of the principles which should guide 
us in its performance is essential. 

When the syrup has arrived at that point of concentration which 
is desirable, the next objects to be attained are, 1st, as large an 
amount of crystallization as possible ; ^<2d, as distinct and perfect a 
crystallization as possible ; and 3d, as a result of the two former, an 
easy separation of the molasses. 

Crystallization may be considered as m variety of the attractive 
force by which particles of similar matter are drawn together, and 
are then so arranged that the whole puts on some regular and deter- 
mined form ; so that it not unfrequently happens that by a merely 
external examination of this form of crystal, its nature and coropositioo 
may be ascertained. 

To enable particles of matter to assume the regularity of form 
which crystals exhibit, it is obvious that they must have freedom of 
motion. This is usually effected by reducing the substance to be 
acted upon either to a gaseous or liquid state. 

When a substance is reduced to a liquid state, by its solution in 
some appropriate menstruum, as water, aJcohol, dtc, its particles are 
considered to be disposed at regular distances in the liquid. If the 
quantity of liquid be considerable, the particles are too far apart to 
attract each other; but if the quantity of the liquid be diminished by 
evaporation, the distances diminish, and at length the particles enter- 
ing within the sphere of each other's attraction are drawn together 
by certain laws which induce them to assume a definite form, as a 
cube, a rhomb, a prism, d6C. Other particles remain dissolved in 
the liquid, forming what is called the mother liquor. 

That this phenomenon may be effectually produced, it is essential, 
as just stated, that the particles have great freedom of motion, and 
whatever tends to prevent this tends likewise to check crystallization. 
If the menstruum be limpid and thin, the effect is produced most 
favorably ; but if it be thick, adhesive, and tenacious, the reverse 
will occur. 

The tixe and regularity of form in the crjsCals will be inflaeneed 
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by the rapidity of the evaporation. If this process be slowly con- 
ducted, the particles unite with great regularity ; if it be hurried, the 
crystals are irregular and confused We have good exaoiples of the 
two cases in loaf sugar and sugar candy. 

If these data be applied to the management of the syrup when 
skipped, such a plan should be pursued that the sjrrup may be pre* 
served in a state as free as possible from viscidity or tenacity, so as 
to admit of the easy approximation of the saccharine particles. For 
this purpose the contact of cold air, and particularly draughts of 
wind, should be avoided ; and to prevent the too sudden or rapid 
cooling of the syrup, it should be exposed to a gentle and uniform 
temperature. That the crystals of the sugar may be perfect in form, 
distinct, and sufficiently large, the syrup should be placed in such a 
condition that the process of crystallization shall not be too hurried. 
It must, however, at the same time be borne in mind, that the results 
of the operation must be regarded in a commercial rather than chemi* 
eal point of view ; consequently, that the time allowed for its perform- 
ance should be no more than what is absolutely necessary ; for im 
this, as in all other branches of manufacture, time is capital, and can 
be spared only at a certain sacrifice. 

To effect these objects, the concentrated syrup should be ski(^NMi 
immediately into moulds or forms, or into large wooden cases <k a 
size sufficient to contain a hogshead of sugar. In either case these 
receivers should be placed in a curing house, the uniform temperature 
of which is carefully preserved, and from which all currents of m 
are excluded. 

When forms or moulds are employed, their size should be as great 
as can be given to them consistent with a facility of their being lifted 
and reversed when their contents are required to be taken away ; 
because they will occupy less space, a less amount of labor will be 
required to discharge an equal weight of sugar, the cooling of the 
syrup, in consequence of its greater bulk, will proceed more slowly, 
consequently the crystallization will go forward for a longer time, and 
will in every respect be more complete and perfect. 

The moulds having the holes at their extremities plugged up with 
a piece of rag, are to be placed side by side over jars which rest od 
the floor of the curing-house»; or they may be fixed in holes cut ia 
tables made for the purpose, under which are gutters for carrying 
away the molasses as they escape. These vessels are to be filled in 
succession with the syrup from the teache ; and when crystallization 
has advanced so far as to form a crust or pellicle on the surface of 
the syrup, a wooden knife must be introduced, for the purpose of 
separating the crystals on the surface and those which adhere to the 
sides of the vessel, and dispersing them throughout the mass. This 
operation should be repeated once or twice, otherwise the crystals 
which always appear first at those parts of the syrup most exposed to 
the cooling action of the atmosphere will drive the liquid portion to 
the centre of the cone. The drainage under such circumstances 
would be tedious and incomplete, and the lower half of the sugar 
likewise, from the peroolstion of the dark molasses throagh it, would 
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be soiled. Moreover, if the cooling took place very rapidly, the 
crystallization of the sugar would be replaced by the formation of 
compact rocky masses, which would never undergo complete drainage. 

When the contents of the moulds Have attained throughout the 
temperature of the curing-house, which will be in 24 or 36 hours, 
the plugs should be withdrawn, and the molasses allowed to escape. 

It sometimes happens, that in consequence of an insufficient con- 
centration of the syrup the sugar in the moulds is too free, and a 
quantity of crystals may escape with the molasses. When this is 
the case, it is advisable to introduce into the hole at the apex of the 
mould a hollow cone of tin or copper similar in shape to an extin- 
guisher, which is pierced with a number of small holes of such a size 
as to admit of the escape of the molasses, but which will retain the 
crystals of the sugar. 

The curing-house ought to preserve a great uniformity of tempera- 
ture — that of 90^ being the one best suited for all purposes. This is 
readily effected without artificial aid within the tropics. AH currents 
of air should be prevented, and light should be freely admitted ; the 
windows which are now left open should be glazed and closed, or, 
still better, glass sky-lights made in the roof may be advantageously 
substituted fbr them. 

The refiners of Europe always employ moulds for potting their 
sugars, and in many respects they offer advantages over the kind of 
ves^sel I am about to describe, for the drainage from them is more 
rapid and more complete, and the sugar in consequence is more 
speedily and noore effectually cured. They also admit of a more easy 
and more successful syruping afterwards, should it be desirable to 
submit the sugar to that operation. On the other hand, their use 
requires more labor, a more spacious curing-house, and I think that 
the crystals of the sugar are both smaller and less perfect than when 
the following plan is employed, which, perhaps, on the whole, at the 
present time, is the one best suited to the colonies. 

A sufficient number of water-tight wooden chests or boxes, varying 
in size from three to four and a half feet cube, according to the 
quantity of produce daily obtained, are to be placed side by side on 
the joists of the curing-house, in such a way as to leave between every 
two rows a passage or gangway for the use of the people employed 
in the works. 

Each box should be provided with a false bottom placed about two 
inches above the lower one. It may be formed of a sheet of metal 
perforated with a great number of minute holes, of fine metallic wire 
or of wicker-work, and must be so strengthened as to admit of its 
supporting the weight of the superjacent sugar. The false bottom 
may be covered over with a piece of coarse sacking, on which is to 
be spread a layer of dry sugar, about an inch in thickness. A 
wooden plug, a cock, or, still better, an American molasses' slide, is 
to be inserted into the space between the two bottoms ; the apparatus 
is then complete. 

Skip afler skip of the concentrated syrup is to be poured into this 
vessel until it is full. Each skip as it is poured in must be blendad 
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with those which have preceded it, so as to equalize the temperature 
of the whole. 

When the vessel is filled, its contents must be allowed to remain in 
a state of repose until a film of crystals is seen upon the surface. A 
slight stirring will then be required to disperse the crystals, which 
roust be repeated occasionally until all danger of the formation of a 
cavity in the centre is past. 

So large a bulk of hot syrup necessarily requires a much longer 
period to cool than would be demanded by the contents of a large 
mould. Three or four days will, however, be quite sufficient for the 
purpose. 

When the mass has set, has become solid, and has acquired 
throughout the temperature of the curing-house, the plug must be 
withdrawn and the molasses suffered to escape. 

The form of the crystallizing vessel may be modified in a variety 
of ways. The following may be employed with advantage. Instead 
of a false bottom it may have three or four holes of three quarters of 
an inch in diameter bored into it. These holes should be fitted with 
wooden plugs, which can be withdrawn when the drainage is required 
to begin. 

When the concentration of the syrup has been effected at a low 
temperature, in such wise that crystallization of the sugar has taken 
place at the same time, it is customary to skip into a heater, that is, 
a vessel surrounded by a steam jacket. By this means the tempera- 
ture of the syrup is preserved, and very frequently augmented several 
degrees. It is here kept for some time, being frequently and briskly 
stirred, so as to mix together the different skips, to equalize cheir 
temperature, and to diffuse the crystals as much as possible. 

In consequence of the regulated degree of heat to which the syrup 
is submitted during this process, it is presumed to be placed in a 
c<mdition best suited to assist the crystallization of that portion of it 
which, from over saturation, has a tendency to separate in a solid form, 
and which would do so in an amorphous or semi-crystalline state, 
were the temperature not kept up. While in this fiuid state it is 
passed into the moulds, and is then treated in the manner described. 

Tliis operation is essential to the refiner, but it is questionable 
whether the advanta^res that it offers to the planter are sufficient to 
compensate for the additional trouble and expense that its employment 
would entail. 

Indeed, I think the use of the heater may safely be dispensed with 
in those colonial boiling-houses where the syrups are concentrated 
at a low temperature, and one of the former plans of skipping into 
cold granulating vessels be substituted for it. When concentration 
is produced by ebullitio.*) in the open air, the employment of the 
heater would be inadmissible. 

It is now several years since a patent was taken out by Mr. Hague 
for " certain improvements in the method of expelling molasses or 
syrup from sugar." This plan consists in placing the concentrated 
syrup in a vessel which has a false bottom perforated with many 
minute holes. When the mass is sufficiently consolidated, a vacaam 
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18 formed in the space between the two bottoms, into which is inserted 
the suction-pipe of an air-pump for the purpose. By the pressure of 
the atmosphere it was imagined that the molasses would he expelled, 
leaving behind them the solid sagar. 

The same principles are carried out in an improved manner in 
the pneumatic pan lately patented by Mr. Cooper. 

In the granulating or curin? apparatus of the latter gentleman, the 
concentrated syrup can be skipped directly from the teache ; and 
when the granulation is completed, on a sufficient amount of exhaus- 
tion being effected, the resilience of the cane-work, of which the false 
bottom is constructed, is overcome, and the molasses are forced away, 
leaving the crystallized sugar behind. 

Pneumatic curing vessels, however, of whatsoever construction 
they may be, perform the purposes for which they are intended very 
inefficiently, when employed upon the badly granulated sugars 
made at the present time in the colonies. The attraction between 
the false grain of the sugar and the surrounding viscid molasses cannot 
in this manner be overcome ; for whatever may be the degree of 
vacuum obtained, a large portion of the soft and yielding sugar is 
forced away in the drainage, and a quantity of molasses more or less 
considerable is still retained. But when the sugar has been manu- 
factured in a skilful manner, when the grain is large, bold, and dis- 
tinct, an apparatus of this kind, there can be little doubt, may be 
employed with considerable benefit in the economization of the time 
at present required for the " curing" 

When the drainage from the sugar in the moulds or chests has 
ceased, or when the molasses come away very slowly, it is at all times 
advisable to assist their more perfect separation by artificial means. 
The process by which this object is obtained may be said to consti- 
tute the essential part of the art of refining, as by it we have it in our 
power, provided the previous stages of the manufacture have been 
skilfully conducted, of obtaining sugar of the most perfect whiteness 
and purity — the only limits in this respect being the commercial 
consideration of profit and loss. 

The means formerly employed by the refiner and beet-root sugar 
manufacturers of Europe for effecting this object, consisted in apply- 
ing to the upper surface of the sugar a ** magma" composed of clay 
beaten ap with water to the consistence of a thick cream. The water 
being in a great measure retained in the clay, as in a sponge, separates 
slowly from it, and percolates gently and gradually through the sugar, 
forcing the dark molasses before it. In the course of a few days the 
clay becomes dry ; it is then removed, a fresh supply is administered, 
and this is repeated until the sugar acquires the color desired. 

This process is still pursued in Cuba and the Brazils ; but there 
are certain disadvantages attending it which are sufficient to cause 
its total abolition in every boiling-house, namely, its inefficiency for 
the purposes intended, the great loss of weight produced by the 
dissolution of the granulated sus^ar in the water, and the length of 
time required for its performance. The following system ought 
always to be substituted for it. 

VOL. VI. NO. VI. 3 
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Liquoring or syruping the su^ar has for its object the replacing of 
the dark-colored molasses by another liquid of greater purity and of 
lighter color. The liquid to be selected for this purpose must be of 
a sufficient density to force the molasses before it as speedily as can 
be done with benefit; it must be incapable of dissolving any portion 
of the sugar with which it comes in contact ; it must be much lighter 
in color than the molasses to be displaced ; it must be innocuous 
to health, and of such a nature as not to diminish the degree of 
sweetness of the entire mass. 

The only liquid with which we are acquainted, that possesses all 
these qualitications, is a light-colored syrup, of such a density as to 
indicate its saturation at the temperature of the atmosphere. 

When, in the judgment of the sugar-boiler, the ^contents of the 
moulds or cases are sufficiently cured to admit of their being liquored, 
he must proceed as follows. The crust which always exists on the 
upper surface of the sugar must be removed to the depth of one or 
two inches, and an even and perfectly smooth face must be given to 
the sugar below by means of a curved knife and a towel. The sugar 
which has been removed must be crushed fine, and mixed with cold 
water to the consistence of mortar, so as to form a magma, or paste, 
free from lumps, in which state it is to be returned, and spread over 
the face of the sugar as evenly as possible. 

In a few hours the face of the sugar will have become again suffi* 
ciently free from moisture to allow the liquor or syrup to be poured 
on it. 

To prepare the syrup we may employ either the refined lumps 
imported for the purpose, or sugar expressly prepared in the boiling- 
house ; or, perhaps, what will in general be found most advantageous, 
a quantity of syrup taken from the evaporating vessel, and rendered 
of the density required by the addition of the necessary quantity of 
footings or headings. 

However prepared, the syrup must have the color which the quality 
of sugar we may be desirous of obtaining will demand. For this 
purpose, when the liquor is not prepared from the refined sugar, it 
is essential that it should be passed through a charcoal filter, or that 
it shall be blown up with fine charcoal and blood, and afterwards 
filtered through bags. 

If the syrup be prepared from sugar alone,* its concentration must 
be carried on until it has a density of 31^ 5' Beaum^, when cold. 
If it be prepared from liquor from the evaporating vessel and dense 
and pasty footings, its density must be about one degree higher. 

When perfectly cold, the syrup must be poured to the depth of 
two inches over the sugar prepared in the manner just described ; 
and it is necessary that a smooth and even face shall have been 
formed ; otherwise the syrup is liable to percolate very unequally, and 
often to escape through holes and passages which it makes for itself. 

In the colonies it will seldom be necessary to " syrup" more than 
once ; but if a still better color be required, the operation may be 
repeated. We may, if we choose, as I have already stated, by the 
use of very colorless syrup, produce a sugar equal to the best crushed 
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lamps of the European refiner. It may, however, be doubted whether 
carrying the process of syruping to the extent practised in Europe 
will be, on the whole, profitable. 

Sugars which have undergone this process, even to a limited ex- 
tent, are not improved in color only, but they are also much drier, 
less adhesive, their grain is more distinct, and they suffer no loss of 
weight from leakage during the voyage home. 

The process of syruping or liquoring the sugar is not merely an 
improvement upon the old method of claying, for the principles oh 
which the two act are different. By the use of the clay we obtain 
merely the beneficial results which are caused by the washing of the 
crystals with water, and these are effected at a considerable loss. 
For the water as it percolates dissolves more or less of the sugar with 
which in its passage it comes into contact ; and in consequence of 
its union with the molasses, its bleaching effects are confined to a 
small distance beneath the surface. But a solution of sugar of the 
required density being in a state of perfect saturation cannot so act : 
it already contains as much sugar as it is capable of dissolving at 
the surrounding temperature ; and its action is consequently con- 
fined to the purely mechanical one, of forcing by its weight and 
pressure the molasses before it, and of occupying their place. 

On the surface of sugar which has been syruped there is formed 
a hard crust of very little thickness, but which is always of a deeper 
color than the sugar underneath it. This crust may be removed, or 
it may be bleached by covering it with a damp cloth, which acts in 
the same way as moist clay. 

It has been recommended to use strong spirits of wine for the 
purpose of discharging the molasses from sugar. As this plan pre- 
sents no advantages, and as it is one attended with considerable ex- 
pense, it has never been generally adopted. 

When the pneumatic curing pan is employed, the molasses may 
always be effectually discharged from the interstices of the sugar by 
causing a quantity of fine syrup to be forced through when the curing 
is sufficiently complete. But the quantity of syrup required for the 
purpose must be very considerable, owing to the form of the pan and 
the large surface of sugar which is exposed. The process, therefore, 
when applied under these circumstances, will necessarily be a very 
expensive one. 

When the sugar after it has been syruped is sufficiently dry, it 
must be taken out of the moulds and cases, and put into hogsheads 
or bags ready for its shipment. Those portions, however, which still 
remain moist, may be used for making the syrup for liquoring : they 
may be put into smaller vessels to undergo a renewed drainage, or, 
if very clammy, they may be returned into the concentrating vessel, 
and there be mixed with the syrup which it contains. 

When practicable, some advantage would be obtained by exposing 
the sugar to the heat of a stove for a day or two previously to its 
being placed in the hogsheads, but not sufficient to repay the expense 
of erecting a building for the purpose. 

By the mode at present pursued of potting in the ho^ahead^ t^ 
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drainage as it escapes pasoes directly into the molasses' cistern, » 
cavity situated immediately beneath the beams of the curing house. 
This cistern is consequently exposed and open. It is lined with 
cement, and is seldom in a perfect state of repair. 

Here the molasses remain until they are shipped, or until they are 
required for distillation. The result is, as might be expected, rftts, 
cockroaches, and other vermin, creep in and assist, by their decom- 
position, the rapidity and degree of the fermentation, which, onder 
any circumstances, is sooner or later certain to arise. 

In the palmy days of West India prosperity this lax and improper 
system may in some degree have been excusable, owing to the highly 
remunerative prices obtained for all the produce ; at present it can 
only be considered as one of extravagance, and therefore of loss. 

In the first place, a quantity of molasses is always lost, either in 
consequence of the leakage of the cistern, or from its absorption bj 
the cement. 2. Owing to the evaporation constantly going on, a 
quantity of a soft, whitish, and amorphous sugar, is precipitated to 
the bottom of the cistern. 3. The vinous and acetous fermentation 
set in, and a part of the saccharine matter is converted into carbonic 
acid, alcohol, and acetic acid or vinegar, while another part is con- 
verted into uncrystallizable glucose. Thus from a fluid possessing 
a bland, sweet, and sugary taste, the molasses are often changed into 
one having an offensive smell and a foreign and disagreeable taste. 
During the voyage these changes continue, and often increase in in- 
tensity, from the high temperature existing in the hold of the ship. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all the injuries which they hare received, 
the molasses, on their arrival in this country, find a market, and by 
the skill of the purchaser are converted into sugar, of a quality 
superior to that from which they were originally obtained. 

Can there be a greater proof of the ruinous management of a West 
India sugar estate than this fact? (In Jamaica, owing to the high 
price obtained for the rum, the molasses are wholly converted into 
that spirit, and the loss is considerably diminished in consequence ; 
but in those colonies from which molasses are exported, the decom- 
position which they undergo is a serious item in the depreciation of 
revenue of every estate.) 

>iany planters assert that molasses cannot be concentrated so as 
to afford sugar by the plant now in use. I know not how they have 
arrived at such a conclusion ; for in the Mauritius, where the dis- 
tance from a market causes the exportation of the molasses to be an 
unprofitable speculation, the first and second syrups are always re» 
boiled, and not unfrequently the third also. The plant of that island 
is the same as the one in use in the West Indies. 

At present the West India proprietor for the most part distils one 
part of his molasses, the remainder is shipped to this country or to 
America. If it is found more beneficial to send them to an English 
market than to distil them on the estate, it is evident that the profit 
which there attends their conversion into sugar is obtained at the 
expense of the proprietor, who has to submit not alone to that loss, 
but likewise to the one which results from their deterioratioii, aad 
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this cannot be less than from ten to fifteen per cent., and probably 
it is much more. 

There can be no doubt that the molasses ought to be converted 
either into rum or sugar on the spot where they arc produced, and 
at as short a time after their separation from the sugar as possible. 
The first may not be a remunerative operation ; but either the second 
must be, or else the manufacture of sugar from cane-juice is one 
altogether profitless. For while the expenses attendant on the culti- 
vation of the canes, and the concentration of the juice into sugar, 
are considerable, those required for the boiling of (he molasses are 
very small indeed, the amount of evaporation necessary for their in- 
spissation seldom exceeding twenty per cent. 

Were the concentration of the green syrup or molasses generally 
practised, the economy that would result would not be confined to 
the increase in the quantity of sugar that would be obtained ; but 
the adoption of the plan would also admit of a considerable improve- 
ment in its quality. It is now the object of the planter to extract at 
one operation from the cane-juice as great a quantity of sugar as he 
can, the consequence is, that the point of concentration is often 
carried too far. This appears to have been the case whenever the 
method of c«>ncentrating in vcumo has been pursued ; and although 
the crystallization is in those cases generally very perfect, the separa- 
tion of the molasses from the sugar is rarely found to be complete, 
and the value of the latter article is thereby rendered less than what 
it would otherwise have been. 

If the conversion of the molasses into sogar be decided upon, 
every means ought to be adopted to perform the operation before 
their fermentation shall have commenced. Instead, therefore, of 
allowing the drainage to pass into an open cistern, the syrup should 
be collected in gutters, made of tin or wood, placed for the purpose 
underneath the crystallizing vessels, and by this means be conveyed 
into clean puncheons so fixed as to receive it. 

At the end of the week, at the latest, the molasses should be 
worked ofE This may easily be done ; as Saturday, a day on which 
no work is performed in the greater number of the colonies, may be 
set apart for the purpose. 

Molasses, like the original syrup, may be concentrated either over 
the naked fire or by steam, at a high or low temperature ; and the 
same directions are applicable to them as were before given for the 
cane-syrup. We should remember, however, that the poorer the 
syrup the more stiffly will it require to be concentrated ; so that if 
the syrup which drains from the molasses-sugar be concentrated, it 
should be inspissated as highly as is consistent with its ultimate 
drainage. 

The more stiffly these low syrups are concentrated, the greater 
will be the temperature required for curing the sugar produced from 
them. 

After every consecutive concentration the molasses acquire an in- 
creased density. When it becomes equal to 44^ Beaume, crystalli* 
zation can no longer be induced. 
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The drainage which comes away from the first sugar after Sfriip- 
ing, should be carefully separated from the molasses theiiiselTes; it 
should be returned to the evaporating vessel, and there be mixed 
with the defecated cane-juice. The drainage from the nuJasses- 
sugars or bastards, when syruped, may be mixed with the first qaalitj 
of the molasses, or it may be thrown into the concentrating vesael at 
once. 

The sugar obtained from the first molasses ought always to be 
liquored, and the syrup used for the purpose should be made firom 
the sugar obtained from the cane-juice. 

Concentrated molasses are sometimes too poor to bear much stir- 
ring in the crystallizing vessel. 

The time required for their crystallization is in proportion to their 
richness, and may vary from twenty-four hours to a week. The 
drainage should not be suffered to commence until the necessary 
quantity of grain is fully formed. 

It is by producing a superior quality of molasses, that one very 
considerable advantage is obtained by the filtration of the evaporated 
cane-juice through animal charcoal. When this process has been 
pursued, the molasses may be concentrated without undergoing any 
previous treatment. When it has not been resorted to, the molasses 
have a darker color, and they are more viscid and tenacious ; never* 
theiess, they may likewise be reboiled, or otherwise concentrated, at 
once, and the sugar produced will be of a tolerably good quality. 

But in England molasses are either blown up with fine charcoal 
and blood, or with alumina : they are then passed through bag filt- 
ers, and afterwards through deep beds of animal charcoal. In the 
colonies the filtration through charcoal would be far firom economi* 
cal, as the force of the charcoal would be expended on bleaching a 
liquid, a portion of which, after the extraction of a profitable quan- 
tity of sugar, is destined merely for distillation. 

Dark and viscid molasses are much improved by being blown up 
with a little sulphate of alumina and chalk or lime, in the manner 
described in the chapter on Defecation. When this is performed, 
they should be reduced by the addition of a small quantity of water 
to the density of 32^, 33^ Beaume ; and, after ebullition in a cc/pper 
vessel, be passed through bag filters. This operation will not be 
urgently required if the molasses be submitted to concentration at 
as short a period as possible after their separation, and before fer- 
mentation has commenced. The results produced by it are, how- 
ever, always beneficial. 

When the last drainage from molasses sugar becomes at length so 
poor, as in the judgment of the planter to be unfit for a profitable 
concentration, it should be conveyed to the still-house to be con- 
verted into rum. 

The number of times that the molasses may be submitted to con- 
centrition will depend upon many circumstances: in the West 
Indies, twice probably will be the utmost that this operation will be 
performed, even when the cane-juice is rich : the third runnings in 
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all eases will, there can be little doubt, be most advantageously 
used for distillation. 

When the syrup shows no sign of granulating, this result may 
often be obtained by stirring through it a small quantity of dry sugar 
to form nuclei for the crystals. 

For the perfect curing of sugars obtained from low syrups, the 
temperature of the curing-house should be at least 100^, when that 
point can be obtained without inconvenience ; and the air should be 
as free from moisture as possible. 

We have now gone through all the operations which collectively 
form the manufacture of sugar from cane-juice. It has been shown 
that each of them possesses an evident and distinct purpose, on the 
attainment of which the successful result of the whole will greatly 
depend. The principles on which their right performance is based 
have been explained, and the application of those principles has, I 
hope, been proved to be both easy and simple. My reward will be 
great, could I be assured that the reader, if he be a planter, will rise 
from the perusal of the foregoing pages with clearer views than he 
before had of the theory of his art ; that he will have acquired the 
conviction that it possesses none of those mysterious difficulties with 
which his imagination has too frequently clothed it, and that he will 
thereby be encouraged to practice it with pleasure to himself, and 
with profit to his employers. 

Let us again take a short and retrospective view of these opera- 
tions, the better to impress upon the memory the objects which by 
their means we wish to obtain. 

1. The canes should be cultivated with a view not merely to their 
size and abundance, but we should, at the same time, by every 
means in our power, cause them to yield a juice as rich in saccha- 
rine matter, and as free from all impurities as possible ; and to pre- 
vent the evil which would result from decomposition of the juice, 
when cut, the canes should be conveyed to the mill without loss of 
time. 

2. We should attempt to get from the canes the largest quantity 
of juice, either by improved mills, or by close attention to the fitting, 
bracing, feeding, dtc, of those now in use; by sprinkling the me- 
grass with water, or by exposing it to steam, and by repassing it be- 
tween the rollers. 

3. We must employ the best means in our power to defecate the 
cane-juice ; that is, to make this liquid approximate as near as we 
can to a solution of sugar and water only. Its speedy exposuie to 
the action of a high temperature must be effected, and the greatest 
caution must be practised in the administration of the " temper^ 
Umer 

4. The defecated liquor should be evaporated to the density of 
32^ Beaum^, or to any other suitable degree, with the greatest ex-> 
pedition; care being taken, at the same time, that the carbonization 
of even the smallest particle of the sugar be prevented, by constant- 
ly preservmg in the pan a depth of liquor sufficient to cover thaf 
part of it which is exposed to the fire, 
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5. The object of filtering the liquor through animal charcoal, is 
the more perfect removal from it of the albuminous principles, ex- 
cess of lime, coloring matter, acidity, &.c. 

6. That the concentration of the syrup to sugar, proof shoald be 
effected with rapidity, and at the lowest temperature possible. 

7. That to promote an abundant and perfect crystallization, re- 
pose, moderate warmth, and an equable temperature are necessary ; 
and to effect the better curing of the sugar, these two operations 
should be performed in the same vessel. 

8. That to induce the complete separation of the molasses, the 
sugar, when sufficiently cured, should be submitted to the process of 
liquoring. 

9. The molasses must be concentrated before any fermentative 
change shall have commenced. 

Such are the objects that the planter has in view (whatever may 
be the means selected for obtaining them) in his efforts to extract 
sugar from the sugar-cane. In ray humble opinion at least, a know- 
ledge of the principles on which those operations are based will be 
found to benefit him far more than the supply of the most expen- 
sive machinery and apparatus, where this knowledge is wanting. Il 
is not the instrument that makes the musician, neither does it follow 
that the most perfectly arranged boiling-house will produce the best 
sugar, where the skill which ought to direct its management is 
wanting. 

A sugar boiler who understands his business will always be able 
to accommodate his means to his purposes. 

A little reflection will show, that all the foregoing operations may 
be performed, more or less satisfactorily, in a variety of ways ; that 
is, by keeping in view the objects sought for, the merely mechanical 
contrivances introduced to effect them may be modified almost infi^ 
nitely. We have sufficient examples of these contrivances, in the 
great number of patents which, within the last few years, have been 
obtained m this country, and in France, for improving the manufac- 
ture of sugar, and in the various and costly machinery lately intro- 
duced into some of our own, as well as into several foreign posses- 
sions. In not any two cases, probably, is the plant exactly alike. 
On one estate the evaporation is performed over the fire, on another 
by means of steam, while in the central factory of Guadaloupe this 
process, as well as the subsequent one of concentration, is conductp 
ed in vacuo. 

It must not be supposed that I undervalue the importance of those 
inventions ; on the contrary, I consider them as improvements in the 
highest degree, and as such deserving the greatest commendation; 
but it cannot be denied that the results which have followed their 
precocious introduction into the colonies, have generally indicated 
that both proprietors and planters have commenced at the wrong 
end ; that they have sought perfection without having previously ac- 
quired the knowledge necessary to attain it. Moreover, the vast 
majority of estates are so encumbered, and capitalists have yet so 
little confidence in the results of free negro labor, as to preclude, for 
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the present at least, the possibility of their possessing generally new 
and expensiye apparatus ; I must, therefore, reiterate my conviction, 
that the great element of success in the planter is such a knowledge 
of his business as will enable him to improve the circumstances 
which surround him. 

I have already pointed out a method, unaccompanied with expense, 
of improving the present arrangement of the boiling-house. I shall 
now proceed to mention one or two others. 

Let us suppose that a planter has to conduct the management of 
an estate, on which the boiling-house contains, for manufacturing 
purposes, merely five old-fashioned teaches constructed of iron ; that 
there shall be a great deficiency of available means, and that poverty 
admits only of the least expensive improvement in the plant. Much 
even here may be done : an increase in the quantity of juice obtain- 
ed from the canes, equal to from 5 to 10 per cent, over that previously 
expressed, will, in all probability be effected by the bestowal of a 
little care and attention upon the mill. The removal of the teache, 
and the substitution for it of a circular flat- bottomed concentrating 
vessel, made of copper, and set upon a separate fire, will be requir- 
ed. The remaining pans will continue in situ, the fire being applied 
underneath the one which before was the second, but which in the 
new arrangement will be the first. A set of bag-filters, fitted as near 
as possible to the first pan, that is, in the place previously occupied 
by the teache, completes the alterations. The cane-juice, on being 
received in ihe grand copper, is exposed to the action of heat and 
lime, that the separation of the nitrogenized substances may be as 
complete as possible. If the pans be made of iron, the defecation 
cannot be assisted by the addition of a little sulphate of alumina, in 
consequence of the action which the sulphuric acid would exert 
upon that metal ; the hydrate of alumina produced by the decompo* 
sit ion of the sulphate should therefore be substituted. 

The scum should be removed in the usual manner ; and when the 
liquor in the vessel which is placed over the fire acquires the density 
of 32^, it should be passed into the bag-filters. After filtration the 
syrup is to be concentrated, and the sugar should be crystallized in 
boxes of a size suited to the work to be performed. 

By this mode of treatment the amount of crystallized extract will 
be much greater, and its quality will be sup^ior to that obtained 
when the ordinary method of manufacture is pursued. 

Should we be desirous of effecting a still greater improvement in 
the quality of the sugar, a quantity of fine animal charcoal may be 
thrown into the liquor when duly skimmed and defecated, in the 
proportion of from five to six pounds of the former to one hundred 
gallons of the latter ; and when the liquor in the first copper has 
acquired the density of 30^, two pounds of dried blood, previously 
dissolved in five or six gallons of cold liquor, are to be thrown in and 
briskly stirred; ebullition will recommence almost immediately, 
when the whole should be skipped into the bag-filters. When the 
pans are made of copper, the defecation may be rendered more 
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effectual by decomposing the sulphate of alumina while in coottct 
with the caiie-juice by the addition of linne or chalk. 

To assist as much as possible the work of the filters, sieves, coo- 
structed with metallic wire, may be suspended over each copper, and 
the liquor in its progress forward should be caused to pass tl2rough 
them. The meshes of course should be as small as is compatible 
with the rapid transmission of the liquor. 

Another modification in the arrangement of the plant consists in 
retaining all the coppers as they now are, but confining their use to 
defecation and evaporation merely. The cane-juice, after defecation 
and the removal of the scum, is to be evaporated to 33^, and oo its 
attaining that density it is to be conveyed from the teache to a large 
clarifying vessel, made deeper than those which are usually so called, 
and capable of holding three or more skips. To each skip as it 
enters should be added a quantity of fine animal charcoal, and when 
the vessel is sufficiently charged, blood, either fresh or dried, roust 
be thrown in. Heat must then be applied, and when ebullition has 
fairly commenced, the fire is to be damped and the liqMor must be 
run into the filters. 

If the merits of Qadesden's concentrating pan be found on expe- 
rience to correspond with the reports now received respecting it, 
this apparatus ought to replace the open vessel, in which concentra* 
tion can only be effected at a high temperature, whenever the means 
of the proprietor will admit. 

Slight alterations in the plant, similar to the above, are, I am 
afraid, the only improvements that the poverty of many proprietors 
of sugar estates will admit of being effected in the boiling-house, at 
least for the present. 

Were the sugar colonies in a more prosperous condition, so as to 
encourage the formation of new establishments for increasing the 
production of their staple, the following considerations should direct 
us in the choice of locality and the mode of erection : — 1. The 
obtaining of a cheap motive power. 2. The easy supply of fuel 
other than megass. 3. The facile communication with a good ship- 
ping place. 4. The economical and effective arrangement of the 
plant. Let us apply these desiderata to the construction of a boiling- 
house capable of making 300 tons of sugar. 

Of all motive powers, none can be compared with water in point 
of economy, nor is any more effective when the supply is permanent, 
abundant, and skilfully applied. Its mode of application should be 
that of an overshot wheel. 

The mill should be of the most solid and artistic construction, and 
should be composed of four rollers. It ought to be sufficiently 
elevated to permit of a gentle descent in the passage of the cane- 
juice into the clarifiers. Those vessels should be three in number, 
and they may either be square to economize space, or altogether of 
the form and size of those now in use : their contents may be heated 
with dried cane-tops or megass, and ebullition of their contents must 
be induced as quickly as possible. 

The clarifiers should likewise be so raised above the level of the 
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evaporating vessels as to permit the defecated and filtered cane-joice 
to run from the lower cistern of the filters directly into those vessels, 
without the assistance of a pump or monie-jus. 

The evaporating vessel or vessels should be constructed on the 
plan of either of those recommended in the chapter on that subject ; 
and to its discharging extremity there should be attached a cylin- 
drical copper cistern, resting on the floor of the boiling-house, and 
raising to a level with the bottom of the evaporator. The cistern 
should be closed at top, and it should communicate with the evapo* 
rator by means of a pipe, on which is affixed a stop-cock. 

In it also is to be introduced the whole of the working barrel of a 
small force-pump, for the purpose of raising the syrup either into the 
charcoal cisterns, when they are used, or into the cistern fi'om which 
the concentrating vessel is to be supplied. The evaporation should 
be effected by coals. 

The objection raised against the use of pumps is the liability to 
souring of the liquor induced by the decomposition of a small quan- 
tity which is absorbed by the wood, leather, and tow of the clack 
valve, bucket, d&c. This is entirely obviated in the pump patented 
three or four years ago by Messrs. Palmer and Perkins, which is 
composed entirely of metal, the valves being merely elliptical disks 
of copper. These pumps also are worked with the greatest facility, 
the friction being reduced almost to a nullity. 

For the purpose in question it is impossible to recommend thb 
kind of pump too strongly ; for by its use we have all the advantages 
of a hot or cold monttjus in a boiling-house, where, from the absence 
of steam, the latter is inapplicable. 

When a pump is eniployed to raise boiling liquids, it may perhaps 
be necessary to mention that the working barrel should be immersed 
in the fluid to be raised. 

The modes of filtration through, charcoal have been described. 

As the employment of steam is not contemplated in a boiling-house 
constructed upon this plan, the choice of a vessel for concentrating 
the syrup is limited to one of .those in which this kind of beating 
medium is not required. 

There are few situations which possess all the above advantages 
for the establishment of a sugar factory : one or more of them will 
generally be absent. For instance : we not unfrequently see that, 
for the purposes of getting a good water-power, other considerations 
have been entirely overlooked at the time when many estates were 
established. This is more frequently observed in those islands which 
have offered great advantages in this respect. Water is an excellent 
and cheap power, which should always be taken advantage of when 
the other requisites are present at the same time ; but it is one which 
we should not hesitate to sacrifice when they are absent. 

Steam is a motive power, by the employment of which we almost 
always hav^ it in our power to select a situation for the erection of 
sugar works which will possess all the other advantages; for which 
reason there can be little doubt this agent will be one hereafter roost 
generally adopted. 
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When steam is the motive power employed in a sugar ikctorj 
newly established, it may also be the agent selected for the produo- 
tioD of heat, should it be thought necessary.* 

* It has at all times been known to the planter that the losses sustained 
in one way or other in the manufacture oi sugar have been considerable; 
but the sources of those losses, and their real amount, were, until lately* 
subjects on which a very general ignorance prevailed. The extensive 
researches which have of late been made in organic chemistry, and the 
application of this department of science to the manu&cture of sugar, as 
well as to other branches of art which have required its assistance, have 
given us much clearer views on both these points than we formerly had ; 
and we are now able to arrive at the most accurate conclusions respecting 
the amount of losses sustained, as well as furnished with the means, if we 
choose to avail ourselves of them, of discovering the causes which produce 
them. 

It has been ascertained, by experiments so numerous and so varied as 
not to admit of a doubt respecting the accuracy of the results obtained by 
them, that the stem of the sugar-cane consists essentially of two elemen- 
tary portions or divisions, the one being the woody fabric or skeleton of 
the plant, the other the fluid contained within it ; and that the relative 
proportions which the two bear to each other may be stated in round 
numbers to be ten parts in weight of the former, and ninety parts of the 
latter in every one hundred. 

It has likewise been ascertained, that while the proportions between 
these two parts of the plant preserve a great degree of uniformity, there 
is often found a considerable difference existing in the quantities of the 
respective constituents of the latter or fluid portion ; which constituents 
consist of sugar, salts, nitrogenized proximate vegetable principles, and 
deliquescent matter, hold in solution u a large amount of water. 

It has also been ascertained, that the combined quantities of all these 
bodies contained in a given amount of cane-juice bears a tolerable close 
ratio to the specific gravity of that fluid ; and also, that as the proportion 
of the other substances is always small compared with that of the sugar, 
the density of the cane-juice is for all practical purposes a good indication 
of the amount of the latter, which it contains. 

It has further been ascertained, that whatever may be the amount of 
saccharine matter contained in cane-juice, it is invariably of that kind 
known as crystallizable or cane-sugar ; and that, if by the term molasses 
be meant a fluid containing any other variety of sugar than the above, 
such a substance does not exist m the cane-juice. 

The molasses are always to be considered as a result of the manipula- 
tions to which the cane-juice has been submitted, so that when that liquid 
has been judiciously treated, the molasses which have been obtamed 
constitute merely the mother liquor resulting from the crystallization of a 
portion of the sugar, they must, therefore, be composed of the other 
portion of the sugar, and the before-mentioned components of the cane* 
juice which have not been separated by defecation, in a state of solntioB 
in water ; but when, on the other hand, the manufacturing processes have 
been improperly perforin ed, the molasses will be found to contain other 
matters likewise which have been produced by changes induced in the 
sugar, as glucose, mannite. gum, the glucates and melasmates of lime, &c. 
The latter is generally the case in the common molasses of the market. 

Cane-juice having a specific gravity of 1073, or 10° Beaura^, at a 
temperature of 60*=', contains 18 percent, of solid matter, of which 18, minus 
about 7-1000, is sugar. At a temperature of 80^ the same amomit «f 
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tfngar woald be indicated by a density somewhat below the above ; and it 
may be safely stated without exaggeration, that at the degree of heat 
common to tropical countries, cane-juice of this density contains fully 18 
per cent, of pure sugar. 

Experiments performed for the purpose have proved over and over again 
the truth of the above statements. They have further shown that the 
density of cane-juice during crop is generally higher than the one given, 
and that the quantity of sugar contained in^ that tluid not unfrequently 
exceeds 22 per cent. For the purpose I now have in view, however, 1 
shall take the average density of cane-juice at 10° Beaum6. and the 
unoimt of its sugar at 1 8 per cent. ; and as the old wine gallon is the 
measure still in use in the colonies, I shall retain it in the following calcu- 
lations. 

From the foregoing data it follows that 3000 gallons of cane-juice of the 
density of 10° Beaum6 weighs 25,752 lbs., and that they ought to yield 
4635 lbs. of dry saccharine extract. This is not to be considered merely 
M a theoretical formula, or as a result which can be obtained only in the 
laboratory of the chemist ; it is one which can likewise be produced on a 
large scale, and in every well-arranged boiling-house. It is true, indeed, that 
the extract which will be produced in the latter case wiU not consist 
enarely of crystalUized sugar, for the small portion which will remain 
when the operation is terminated, will form, m consequence of its com- 
bination with a disproportionately large quantity of salhie matter, a crumb- 
ling mass, that rapidly deliquesces on exposure to the atmosphere. 
Nevertheless, the whole of the contained sugar will be procured. Any 
one may satisfy himself that this is practicable if he chooses to take the 
trouble. The experiment will be moet conveniently performed at a low 
tmaperature, as in vacuo ; but this plan is not essential, and sufficiently 
oomplete results may be obtained by evaporation and concentration in 
appropriate vessels over the naked fire and in the open air. After defe- 
cation the cane-juice is to be concentrated to the point that indicates its 
•ftturation when boiling ; the svrupshould remam in a state of repose 
until crystallization is completed. The mother liouor, when separated, 
should be concentrated to the same point, and tne operation is to ba 
repeated until the extract obtained will no longer crystallize; the latter 
must be dried at a gentle heat, and then the whole must be weighed. 
The amount will be eoual to that indicated by the density of the cane- 
juice. The quantity ot dry uncrystallizable extract will be found to vary 
at different times, owing to the purity of the cane-juice and its freeness 
from saline matter; but, generally, if the experiment be successfully 
performed, it will not exceed five parts in one hundred of the whole. 

I do not mention this experiment as a system of manufacture to be 
followed in the boilinf -house ; indeed, the difficulties attending its complete 
performance during the height oi crop would be to great, and the benefits 
that would be derived would not be sufficiently remunerative ; I mention 
it only as a means by which a planter may satisfy himself that the results 
mentioned above are true, and that they may be obtained on a large scale 
were it necessary. I have produced in the way of manufacture, from 
cane-juice of a specific gravity of 1073, one pound four ounces of beauti- 
fully crystallized sugar, and three ounces ot dry uncrystallized extract, 
from every wine gallon, which is rather more than 17 per cent. 

If the statement made in the foregoing part of tne book, that the 
average quantity of cane-juice expressed by the mills in the different 
colonies, does not exceed 50 per cent, of the weight of the canes be true, 
it is evident that the quantity of canes which now yield 3000 gallons of 
jvicet contain in fact 5400, and that, emterii jpon^M, the amount of 
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saccharine extract that they ought to produce should b^ 8343 lbs. instead 
of 4635 lbs. 

Let it be assumed also that the weight of the $tem9 of canes grown 
upon one acre of land is 30 tons, or 67,200 lbs., the quantity of juice (if it 
be of the above density) which they contain, is 7065 wme gallons, or 
60,480 lbs. ; and the amount of saccharine extract 10,886 lbs., or four 
86-100 tons. 

I do not suppose that by any method yet known this result conld be 
obtained on a large scale, and in the way of manufacture ; I give the 
calculation only as a standard whereby we may compare the one at 
present produced, and thus be able to see the losses sustained. The 
portion of the loss alone which is not remediable by care and good 
management is the one that depends upon our imperfect means of expres- 
sing the juice. But who is hardy enough to say that such will always be 
the case ? Can no means be invented by which the loss that arises firom 
this cause may be prevented ? We snould possess a remedy at oncet 
were it satisfactorily proved that the process ot M. Michiel could perform 
what it promises. 

I have stated that by paying attention to the mill, the quantity of cane- 
juice may be increased from 50, the present amount, to 70 per cent. ; in 
which case the juice produced from 30 tons of canes would be 47,040 lbs., 
and the amount of dry saccharine extract 8467 lbs., or three 78-100 tons; 
which, when the cane-juice has a density of 10^, is the one which can 
always be obtained by the means we now possess. 

Wnen we extend our inquiries into the results actually obtained in the 
colonies, such difficulties present themselves, owing to uie want of data, 
as to prevent our forming an opinion with anytning approaching to 
accuracy. We know indeed that a considerable loss is sustained in every 
case ; we know, in a great measure, the causes on which the loss depends ; 
hut of the proportionate extent in which each cause separately acts in the 
production of the entire loss we are wholly ignorant. So unsatisfactory 
IS our knowledge respecting colonial statistics, that the only conclusions 
that can be arrived at of the capabilities of a sugar estate, or the work 
performed upon it, are those which are founded upon the gross amount of 
Its produce ; and this, set against its current expenses, shows the profit or 
loss for the year — the only question of this kind which has yet been solved. 

We will, however, apply the little knowledge we possess on this truly 
important subject to two widely different and extreme cases. 

Accounts recently received from British Guiana state, that at the 
beginning of the present crop, 3000 gallons of cane-juice were required to 
make a hogshead of sugar. The hogshead, on its arrival in England, 
weighed 15 cwt., or 1680 lbs. nett. It is probable, but not stated, that 
the quantity of molasses drained from the sugar was about 12 cwU, 
which — 33 per cent, of water contained — gives 900 lbs. as their weight 
when dry ; consequently the entire amount of dry saccharine extract avail- 
able for tne market was 2580 lbs. Let us suppose that the quantity of juice 
expressed was, as in the former cases, 50 percent., and that an acre of 
land yielded 30 tons of canes, the quantity of juice obtained from them, 
therefore, would be 33,600 lbs., and that of dry extract coxdd not exceed 
3500 lbs. 

In Barbadoes it is not uncommon to see an acre of canes produce three 
hogsheads of sugar of 15 cwt. nett, and a proportionate quantity of 
molasses. We will again suppose, in this case as in the others, that the 
weight of the canes was 30 tons, and the yield of the juice 50 per cent., 
the quantity of mice would be 33,600 lbs. ; which gave 5040 lbs. of sugar, 
and three puncheons of raolasse&---33-100 water=2240 lbs. dry molasses ; 
or a total of 7280 lbs. of dry saccharine extract. 
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The following table will enable ns to compare, at one view, theciB 
different results : — No. 1 gives the products of 30 tons of canes, presuming 
the density of the cane-juice to be 10°; that the whole of it has been ex- 
pressed, and that the manufacture has been judiciously conducted. No. 2 
gives the products of an equal weight of canes : the density of the cane- 
juice 10°, the quantity expressed 70 per cent, and the manufacture 
properly performed. No. 3 shows the products presumed to have been 
obtained in British Guiana at the commencement of the present crop from 
a similar weight of canes ; and No. 4 shows the products obtained from 
an acre of canes in Barbadoes^ the weight of which is likewise presumed 
to be 30 tons :— 

Amount of Ex- Amoant of Ez- 
Weightof Weight of Wnigbtof tract per 100 IIm. tract per 100 Ibe. 

Canes. Juice. Extract. of Juice. ofCanea. 

1 30 tons.... 60,480 lbs 10.886 lbs 18 16-20 

2 30 tons.... 47,040 lbs 8,467 lbs 18 12-6 

3 ; 30 tons 33,600 lbs 3,500 lbs 10 5 

4 30 tons 38,600 lbs 7,280 lbs 21-6 10«8 

Although the data which have formed the basis for the calculations in 
the two last lines of the table are as incomplete as they well can be, yet if wq 
confine ourselves simply to the inspection of the different amounts obtained 
of saleable extract, and of these at least we have sufficient evidence, we 
cannot but express our astonishment. 

The great excess in products which the Barbadoes estate ^ows over 
the one in British Guiana cannot, I think it will be admitted, be attributed 
to any superiority that the old-fashioned vertical wind-mill in use in the 
former colony has over the well constructed steam-mill of the latter; 
neither can it be attributed to the greater weight of the canes, for it is not 
probable, if we are to judge from their size, that the weight of the canes 
taken from an acre of land in Barbadoes exceeds 30 tons. It cannot be 
accounted for hy the presumption that the Barbadoes sugar-boiler sur- 
passes in skill his brethem of Guiana ; for if this were the case, and there 
IS no reason for supposing so, the quality rather than the quantity of su^ar 
would be afieeted, as in both colonies the same system of manufacture it 
in force. It may be that many causes which we, from want of accurate 
information, may not be able duly to appreciate, have been in operation 
perhaps in both instances, tending either towards good or towards evil in 
the results produced by them ; and we are compelled to believe that the 
predominant one will be found in the cane-juice — in its richness in the 
one case, in its poverty in the other. If this cause be a true one, the 
specific gravity cKf the cane-juice of the Barbadoes estate must have been 
as high as 1090—1095, or 12^ to 13^ Beaume; while in that of Guiana 
it could not have exceeded 1040, or 6** to 6*^ Beaume. 

It therefore follows that in the latter case, presuming the above suppo- 
sition correct, the cause of loss would be attributable to the. injudicious 
custom, which, unfortunately, too generally obtains throughout the West 
India colonies, of cutting the canes without regard to their fitness for the 
pur]K)ses for which they are destined. 

It has been explained, I trust in a sufficiently intelligible manner, that 
during the rapid vegetation of the cane, the saccharine matter is re- 
absorbed from the cefls almost as rapidly as it is deposite<l in them, and is 
employed for the purposes of nourishing the plant, and affording materials 
for the formation of its new parts. To cut the canes when in such a con- 
dition imiicntes either ignorance or carelessness on the part of the person 
so doin^T, for the result must necessarily be extremely prejudicial, if we 
regard it only in the light of an economical management of the property. 
It 18 evident that under such drcnmstances the extract obtained mav be 



aanxadilecl rme hal£ wiiile die e'wxpnnaam. EttqmrecL and coBseqnently tfc« 
f^umncy tut fneU will be hx likt^ pcnwrdtn. !2icr<e«a«d. For iiisciin<:«^ let tt 
^ ^npptMw^d chac she caBe-jiiio« u ^> ric^ ul in sMcciisrizie conadtaentB m 
0} arndiici^ ld<^)0 lbs. oif crv-ftAiline •^Tamit* smi 3^)0 Ib&^ of mnlafwct firam 
L JOO ^aiiim.<ir the amoont of e^-aponcixi ts> be 4lffiected would be aboot 890 
gailoiia. Whereaii, were she cane-j^oee of « qnsiity wmilnr to due 
(ie3»erit>ed in the Guiana egiMZe. tha: ia^ were ic so poor as CD yield only 
die above amoant fff extract from 3»)t» ssDiniii^ die evmporacioii demanded 
z&iuc be eqnai to ^00 gallnos, and d&e tfiuncicy of 6iel neeeaMoy cd eflecf 
it oaiuc be 3^ tiraen ji^eater than in dke ibrmcr c«ie. Boc eke money lorn 
swstaiaeA woalrl not \>e confined to the deficiency of extract obtained, or 
itift inieriohty in qiiality ; bat it would extend tkroo^ aU the operatiooa of 
cmltiTa^on likewifle. 

Anocher mmrce of Iom, and one which baa been aac^tadned with 
tolerable accuracy, although I believe that it haa been on the whole na- 
dervalaed, in that which reHaIt4firDm the leakage ofdie sngaron ^pboard. 
It woald appear from the evidence which we poMeas respeetiag^ it, to vary 
from 10 U* 16 per cent., the averaj^e bein^aboat 12| per cent. — in money- 
▼alae, er|aa] Ut the price of the freij2;ht. The loas thas arisng is owing to 
die delirjne^cent oatare of the tmgar iutelf, which depeaida partly opon the 
retention r/f a wmall (|oantity of valine matter, pardy opoa ouidkiifitl mana- 
factnre, bnt generally opon the simnltaneona action of buck caiL9e&. 

The other caa«ef» of Uiw soiitained by the sreater aaaiber of migar 
plantations which have hitherto been ascertained, I have already allaaed 
to; a recapitulation of the whole may, however, be me^d. 1. Injn- 
diciooii cnltivatirm of the canes; 2. the commencement aad coatiniiatioii 
of the crop when the canes are unsuited to the porpoaea of manofiurtare ; 
3. the imperfect expreasion of the juice; 4. unakiliid maaafiactare ; 
5. leakage on shipboard. 

The lose produced by each of these causes respectively bo doabc varies 
in every instance, and we have no means by which we can ascertain its 
amount with accuracy ; but the average loss which arises from the actioa 
of them all conj(nntly, may without exaggeration be calculated at cent, 
per cent. ; it is often, indeed, as the preceding table shows, very mack 
more. 

The causes, it is true, are in general operation throughout all the sugar- 
growing countries, and therefore the depressed condition of our oolooies 
cannot be attributed exclusively to their existence. But a due considera- 
ticm of them would suggest the means of counteracting many of the 
difficulties incident to the present transition state of West India property. 

The first step to.be taken for the remedying of an evil, is a close mves- 
ti?ation of it, so that we may thereby arrive at a knowledge of its nature. 
How little iu this reHoect has hitherto been done ! It is a subject of such 
vast importance to tne well-doing of our su£ar-producin£; colonies, that 
every available raeann should be adopted, with as little delay as possible, 
for throwing upon it the fullest and clearest light. Every estate should 
possess a book in which should bo inserted the chemical character of the 
soil, the mode of cultivation pursued, the nature and quantity of manure 
employed, the weight of canes produced per acre, their description. 
whether plants, rattoons, ag(.', &c., the quantity of juice expressed by the 
mill, the density of that fluid and its other peculiarities, if it have any, 
the amount of sugar and molasses obtained, &c. 6cc. 

I do not suppot*e that Huch a measure could be carried out at once — ^it 
ought, however, to be commenced immediately, although it be but 
p€irdallY so ; neither do I suppose that the whole of the canes are to be 
wmgheii as they come to the mill, and the whole of their juice to be 
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measnred; but I mean that samples taken from the different cane fields 
^ould be submitted to these trials as frequently as circumstances will 
permit, so that both the manager and the proprietor may be possessed of in- 
formation approaching to accuracy respecting matters in which they are 
80 deeply concerned, and^n the knowledge oi which they are at present 
lamentably deficient. 

The colonial planter will probably answer this proposal by a statement 
that the labor which he has at his command is inadequate to tht; calls at 
present made upon it. He may, moreover, in answer to an appeal made to 
him with a view to encourage any attempt at the amelioration of his art, 
pf it is to be accompanied by the sinking of additional capital, however 
small,) say, that in the state in which he hnds himself he can scarcely pay 
the current expenses of his property, and that until he can feel assured 
oi sufficient labor for every ])urix)se of his cultivation and manufacture 
on reasonable terms, he can neither have courage, nor inspire those who 
have the ability to assist him with confidence, to undertake the outlay of 
capital which, like much of that which is already invested, may prove 
fruitless. 

Without questioning the justness of these views, for it is evident that 
confidence in the result must be the basis of every investment of capital, 
it may yet be doubted whether, on the one hand, too much stress has not 
sometimes been laid upon the admitted deficiency of labor, and on the 
other, t(X) little consideration has been given to the possibility of finding 
a remedy in the adoption of better modes of culture, and of improvements 
in the manufacture of sugar, which are demonstrated to be attainable. 
There is at least a great variety in the circumstances of the several 
colonies. In most of tnem it is perfectly practicable to supersede manual 
labor to a great extent by the use of the plough and other implements 
employed in Europe. This chan;^e has indeed already made considerable 
progress; but any hesitation or delay in arloptiiig so r)bvious a meann of 
economy is quite inexcusable. Wherever this substitution can be etl'ected, 
and it is nevertheless neglected, there can of course be no ground on 
which to rest any argument from a deficiency of labor. In some of the 
colonies, however, it is not everywhere practicable ; and one of the most 
important — British Guiana — is, from the nature of the country, at present 
wholly dependent upon manual labor. 

Of all the West India colonies, the last mentioned has probably been 
the most forward in pursuing judicious attempts at improvement. A 
gentleman of the highest scientific attainments has been engaged as agri- 
cultural chemist. His first report on thorough drainage has just reached 
this country, which, for the mass of valuable information contained in it, is 
alike creditable to the perseverance and talents of the author and the good 
sense of the inhabitants. Therein is shown the injurious results produced 
in the staple manufacture, owing to the imperfect system of drainage at 
present pursued — the im|)ossibility of using the plough or horse-hoe in the 
cultivation of the soil, the loss in the quantit)' of sugar obtained, estimated 
at one ton per acre, and its inferiority in quality, owing to the su|)erubun- 
dance of salt in the soil. A small patch of land has been appropriated Ity 
the colony for testing the improved results expected to be enectcd by the 
system of covered drains, ** but no idea is or can be entertained by in- 
dividual proprietors of introducing it on their estates, owing to its great 
expense, solely caused by the present price of labor. 

Other examples might be given to illustrate the urgent necessity of an 
adequate supply of labor, and the imp<»ssibility of effecting even the most 
elementary and essential improvements without its aid. But it is pre- 
sumed that, while undue importance need not be ascribed to the introav ~ 
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ticm of laborers as afibrding the only means of relief, bo doubt can be 
entertained that it is highly expedient to encourage a steady and conataid 
flow of immigration as being eminently calculated to promote the pros- 
perity of the colonies, and prove beneficial to all parties.* 

* Dr. Erans derotes tbe few remaioiag pages of his work ellUrely to tk« West India q 
which is not to importaai to our readers, aa we have already publiahed bhcIi waaMtmr of Iks 
Ib our next, however, we wiU notice these pages. — Ebitob. 



AISSICAN CITIES. 

1. ^MOBILE. 

Ahono the most flourishing of soathem ports, is the city of Mobile, mad h 
^tifying to observe, that, notwithstanding the rainoas laws of the last year 
shippers of prodnce, the aggregate >alae of exports from Mobile has becm 
than last year, as follows : 

JEXP0RT8 OF MOBILE, TIAR INDINO JUNI 30, 1848. 

/ 1847 . / 1848 s Total 

3d qr. 4th qr. Ist qr. 2nd qr. fiscal yt _ 

In American vessels. ...1,744,724. .1,020,781. ...2,627,576. .2,247,613 7.640UI94 

Inforeign vessels 116,077.. 150,488.... 2,507,713*.. I.BIO.775 4^mjOG9 

Total 1.860,801 1,171,269 54S7;289 3,768,388 11,927,747 

As compared with former years, the results are as follows : 

1842. 1845. 1,846. 1847. 1848. 

In American vessels... 6,937,570 6.615.568 3,159,550.... 3,197,209 7,640.094 

In foreign vessels. ...4,028,105. ...3,899,706.. ..2,100,767. ...5,857,371. ...4,287.063 

Total 9,965,671 10,515,274 5,260,317 9,064,580 11,927,747 

Thi4 is a gratifying result, as far as aggregate value goes. Of coarse, the ex- 
ports are composed almost altogether of cotton, and in spite of the low pricei^ 
the value has beei^ comparative in quantity aa follows : 

SXPOKTS or COTTON TO FOREIGN PORTS FROM MOBILE FOR THE TWO TKARS 

Ended 3ist Aug,, 1848. EncUd Sist Aug.^ 1847. 

Where exported. Bales. Pounds. Value. Bales. Pounds. Value. 

1^Gl.Bk-it'n, in Am. shlps.115.834.. 58,432.641 .$3^762.535 69. ...30,931.. 15,039,196 $1,585^096 le 
do BritUh ships. .112,345. .56,443,576. .3,783,344 89. . . 98,779. .48,132,870. 5,075^779 71 

IVMal to GU BriUin. . . .328,179 114,676,216 $7,545,680 58 499,710 63.170,996 $6,600^75 87 

1^ Prance, in Am. ships. .. 57,682.. 29,064,030.. 2,047.731 87.... 36.294.. 16,675^048. 1,857.637 M 
do in French ships, 4,150.. 2.110^906. 151,147 47.... 2,999.. 1,475,640. 147,964 M 

Total to France 61,832 31,174,934 |2,198.879 34 39,293 18,150.688 |S,005.fltt C8 

ToSpain. in Am. ships*.... 1,520.. 755.484.. 54.473 09.... -. — — 

do in Spanish ships 5,409 . . 2,496,631 . . 188,089 79. . . . 7.836. . 3,437,330. 364,tt0 1» 

TotaltoSpain 6,929 3,250,115 $242.562 88 7^38 3,437.330 $364,»o1d 

To HoUsnd 696.. 323.758.. 17,528 67.... .ir- _ — 

To Belsrium 7,702. .3.H70,258.. 974,912 94.... — — — 

ToIIaroharg 5vl02..2,587,r>38.. 181,141 06.... 5^293.. 9,597,896. 960,753 !• 

ToSardinia 4.932.. 2.480,328.. 150.109 71.... — _ — 

ToAustris 1.056.. &24.436.. 35.899 71. ... 4,036.. 2.090.596. 909,1 16 0» 

ToBremen 2.723. .1.371,360.. 93.448 93. ... 4,053.. 1.997,649. 908,448 30 

Total to other foreign ports, 22.141 11,157,678 $753,04102 l.%382 6..'i96,134 $67&317 80 

Grand Total 309,081 160.458,894 $10,740,363 89 190.221 91.355.148 $$,64»»0a$ 8ft 

* laeiwliiw 1,445 balea shipped to Cute. 
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The import of foreign merchandise to Mobile, for the fix monthi ending 
with June, were as fuUuws : 

IMPORT I5T0 MOBILE. 

/ First qr.— 7 % » Second qr.— -> 

Am. vess. For. vess. Am- vess. For. vess. Total Duties. 

1847 89^^ 6,042 15;W1 27,510 138,281 36,190 

1848 41,811 50,155 16,825 9,703 118,4&4 31,563 

LuMBER.~»The trade in lumber is increasing every year-- and although our tab- 
alar statements furnish a faithful account of all that has been reported at the Cua- 
tom House, we are convinced they do not embrace more than a moiety of what 
has left our bay within the last year. Several of the mills on the borders of our 
navigable streams have contracts for furnishing lumber with New-Orleans and 
elsewhere, which keep vessels in constant employment in its transportation, and 
of which we have no regular account. A number of ships h^ve been freighted 
lor Havre, Barcelona, etc., with spars and timber suited to naval purposes, but we 
have no accurate means of estimating the value of these exports. The trade in 
Inmber is valuable, and from the extent of our forests is capable of almost an in- 
definite extension. Exports of sawed lumber, agreeably to the tables kept, 
amount to 7,619,093 feet — previous year, 5,734,134 feet; staves, 563,200; cedar 
logs, 1,602; timber, pieces, 4,511; spars, 977; masts, 353; deck-plank, 7,228 ; 
oars. 5,828; handspikes, 10,596; shingles, 581,388; laths, 122,000. 

Miscellaneous. — The exports of corn and flour— considerable quantities of 
which were shipped hence last year — have been to but a very limited extent the 
present season. 5,1 13 sacks of corn, and 678 bbls. Hoar, is all of which we have 
any account. Some small quantities may have gone coastwise. There have been 
shipped for export, 331 bales, and 8,527 loose hides; 1,051 bales rope cuttings; 
3 hhds., 85 canks, and 217 bbls. tallow; 35 bales deerskins; 11 bales wool; 6,300 
oow horns ; 4 casks, 1 tierce and 16 bbls. beeswax ; 281 boxes tobacco; 81 bhd* 
■od 66 tierces sugar; 147 bbls. tar, (a new article of export ;) 210 bbb. potatoea. 

2. — ^MBMPHIS, TKNN. 

■trSlllESS STATISTICS— OOHPRISI NO THB DUFBRSPT DBSCRIPTIOITS OF BUSIITBaS Iff 

MEMPHIS. 

CspitsI mibject to tustioa. 

39 Dry Goods Stores 9466,600 

42 Grocery and Produce stores- 145/100 

7 Clothing stores 48,000 

10 Drug stores 60,000 

8 Haitiware and Cutlery stores 06,000 

2 Shoe stores 20.000 

1 Hat store 3,000 

3 Bookstores 20,000 

3 Jewellry stores 20,000 

1 Quecnsware store 6.000 

2 Cegar and Variety stores 6.000 

5 Carriage stores 25,000 

5 Wholesale Liquor stores 21,000 

4 Furniture stores 23,000 

2 Confectionary stores 6fiO0 

1 Music store ^ SfiOO 

8 Dry GKx>ds and Conunisaioolloasea, say 300,000 

19 Grocery « «• 600.000 

800,000 

01.718,600 
4 Auction and Commission Hooaes, city tax $200 

3 General Agents, city tax 30 

4 Brokers and Exchange dealers j 500 

14 Pealers, city tax 120 • 

40 Retailers of* Liquors, city tax 250 

8 Livery Stables, city tax 250 

100 Draya and CartBy city lax 100 
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CHARLESTON. 

"Tiiliiv^iif « the tax returns for 1847 — 1848 : 



ItHi .-Mail? -i.T 1-47 SIO.475^1 a 50 $?>2,396 99 

^^icK, l.}0-:>.a37 a 15 18,127 86 

SftA.^ II niiii.' 3.4-2'i.f«)0 a 1 p. c... 34 » 

iH...,iiv 76;j,t>S0 a 50 3,91 B 44 

!K-..m. M v-iii^L-e 48,1 >? a 60 213 93 

-<.t».^ ,s':^ .v-;. f \ears 9,012 a S2| 22„VW 00 

Sa-r^ iii».f-'' *-.ve\ear8 2,924 a $lt 3,635 00 

■"?^t. >ni.'.'^ :- c: .'UiMaie 1 a $3 3 00 

>*.t^i -^ .-.■>. r.i- sale 1S6.200 a :'7i 6V! 25 

i«. ■:»->, 143 a Sio 3.575 00 

; aL .^ 4t a $121.... 562 00 

i*. -.:;,•- 157 a S15 2.355 00 

.i.-uA-:> 12 a S7i 90 00 

••u..-^ 20 a SIO 200 00 

H.N^- 5i«aS5 2,9i*() 00 

!..>i^ 124 a $2J 310 00 

JAic K'»M.-s J c. private sale 6.264 a Ip.c... 52 64 

h^^ 472 a S3 1,416 00 

•f%j»: i«.^ricu» s."!' ix^or— females, from 1 4 tc» 18 43 a S3 129 00 

from IS to 50 353 a S5 1.790 00 

males, from 16 to 21 56 a S5 280 00 

laborers and mechanics 208 a SIO. 2.060 00 



S117.3S7 67 
IncivweiD 1849 693 86 



$118,081 52 



;??*. fca-.evr 1-M»< SlOy534,198 a 45 $47,403 P6 

Vi . .^.i.t Af l-.i-'47 320.000 a 50 160 00 

>u X • ^fc- 1.80:i>20 a 15 2.7a"i 23 

2,MS916 a 5") 1j.»)6.1 04 



r^^ .:■ , v-ansifnt 2»275alp. c 2*75 

. vx ... '. i:Kvme 72;>.470 a 00 4.376 ?2 

^.... 32.3.7r:S a Ip.c... 3.237 8-J 

.. I ii>uraMct» 93,229 a 60 559 37 



....X 11,S52 a S»2{ 26,fVi7 00 

"v, X ^..l ,.a[ llie j»talc 16 a Si 4? 00 

v. X . ..t;r^a:e 19R.10i a ,37^ 74.i 11 

•^.. '. iod^-e 81,601 a 60 4-9 96 

. ,.. .X ll0aS25 3.50000 

..^ XX 42aS12J.... 52500 

>.. ..^.v 162 a $15 2^3000 

.>. ,x,. 18 a $71 135 00 

•w ^ 16 a $10 160 00 

.ry. >. 1 a $5 5 00 

1^.^. 606 a $5 3,a30 00 

...^v. 115a$2i 28750 

^x. 477 a $3 M31 00 

^. ,^ x^ u* . . ^v»».»r— t'emaies, from 1 4 to 18 45 a $3 135 00 

from 18 to .50 36*5 a $5 1.8« 00 

males, from 16 to 21 61 a $5 320 00 

lalK>n>r8 and mechanics 221 a $10. 2,210 00 



$118,081 52 
m 1W8 693 86 

I. IMPORTS INTO ST. LOUIS. 

t ,^'Uif>arative table, showing the receipts of the principal arti- 

. *'x>*rie.'«, at tiie landing in this city, fnim the Ist of January 

i»c vears 1846. 1847, and 1848, which we make up fnim 

.*.> H'lit've to be as nearly cornrct as can be airive*! at. la 

*vl !»ijlpment8 of proiluce fmm p:)intfl above for New-Or* 

.. .ir liny that is bnMight in by wagons; consequently, it 

iM^« tum all that is brought into our market. Had wa any 
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■Mans of a0Cftrtaining,-with nny degree of accuracy, the amoDiitof export from 
this city, il would exhiUil a tuucb larger amount, aud more aatiafactury evidence 
of ibe extent uf our trade. — [ Western Journal. 

1848. 1847. 1846. 

Tobacco, hhds 4,701 3,460 5^38 

Hemp, bales 24,831 59,647 21,28S 

Lead, pigs 338,618 358,.V28 420,352 

Flour, barrels 150,979 23r>.374 113,316 

Wheat, bushels 938,252 1,644,429 1,200,871 

Coru, bushels 240,028 844,673- / 427,259 

Oais, buHhels 161,010 162,665 — 

Rye,buHheU, 3,840 2,212 3,247 

Barley, bushels 65.036 28,198 13,641 

Beans, barrels 2^340 3,200 2,283 

Sacks 1.267 2,.3e2 ^'- 700 

Flaxseed, bbis 6,416 3,555 1,790 

Fruit,*bbl9 5,697 7,550 3,374 

Sacks 2,960 8,361 1,088 

Potatoes, bbls 900 1.820 2,733 

Sacks 47,420 19,330 19,906 

Pork, bbls 68.4'^5 35,992 43,621 

Half bbls 943 250 39 

Beef, tierces 3,415 1,162 — 

Bbls 2,295 2,386 12,208 

HaH bbls — 192 126 

Bacon,t casks and tierces 26,505 11.450 9,058 

Bbls and boxej 4,481 1,090 457 

Balk meatt lbs 6,625,244 9,522,418 700,430 

Lard, tierces 3.482 — — 

Bbls 70,912 28.293 23.537 

Kegs 9,544 7.175 12,269 

Batter, bbls 666 6i0 547 

Kegs, firkins. &c 1,946 1,290 1,565 

Cheese, casks 22- •. 53 270 

Boxes 3,142 2,379 5,463 

Tallow, tierces and casks 121 40 105 

Bbls 287 171 916 

Beeswax, bbls 325 315 338 

Packages 382 460 374 

Beef hides 40.443 42,836 50,267 

Whiskey, bbls 17,065 13,638 15.705 

Sagar, hlids 17,500 8,136 8,048 

Bbls and boxes 5,784 11,517 2,493 

Molaases, hhds. and tierces 153 368 — 

Bbls 19,215. 4,707 8,580 

Coflfee, bags 33.556 30.296 42,913 

Balt,t sacks and bags 118.472 58,150 70,682 

Bbls 14,379 11,602 35,135 

* Ineludin^frreen and dried apples and dried peaches. 

t Including bacon and pork iu saU. 

X Including Liverpool, Turk's Island, Cadiz, 8lc 

5. CINCINNATI. 

The progress and present condition of the Queen City of the West, are thus 
briefly stated in a letter to the N Y. Evening Poxl: 

'* Cincinnuii is siluuted on the Ohio, 494 miles from its mouth, and 455 miles 
from Pittsburg. It extends three miles along the river, and two back from the 
water. The city is regularly laid out. Many of ilie streets are adorned hv fine 
edifices, and shaded by beautiful trees. The population of Cincinnati in 1820 was 
10,000; in IP30, 24,831; iu 1840, 46,338; and at the present time it is more 
than ino,000. The city contains^ 72 Churches, au Astronomical Olwervjtory, 3 
Colleges. 4 Medical Schools, 1 Law School, and numerous Female Seminaries 
and Classical Schools. 13 daily, 25 weekly, and 4 monthly periodicals are pub* 
liahed here. There are in Cincinnati severdl extensive Foundries, numerous Cut> 
too and Woollen Factories, and manafiKtorim ot aiokoiX Q^^rj Vvdl^. '^>a\ >^«\s{<^* 
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■inesfl io which Cincinnati excels every other place is Pork-paekinr : 487,049 
bog* were packed here daring the last yeap— 4 12,000 of which were killed in the 
ciiy. Supf>o8in^ their average weight was 200 lbs., their total weight woald be 
nearly 100.000. 000 lbs., which, if equally distributed, would give every man, 
womau, uud child in the Uuited States, each iive pounds of pork. Just back of 
the city lies a range of hilU. which are crowned by two beautiful villages. Mount 
Auburn, and Walnut Hills Being about 200 or 300 feet above Cincinnati, the 
■ituation of these villages is exceedingly beautiful. They overlook the city, and 
the river for several miles above and below Cincinnati, and Newport and Coving- 
ton on the opposite shore, in Kentucky. Walnut Hills is the seat of a flourishing 
Theological Seminary of the New Stliool Presbyterian Church, the President of 
which is the ventrrable Lyman Beecher. D. D. Mount Auburn is principally 
composed of the residences of men doing business in the city. The cottages and 
dwellings in tliis village are, many of them, very elegant buildings. The grounda 
about them are highly adorned, though there is very little of shrubbery that is 
merely ornamental. The useful and the beautiful are combined in the pear, the 
peach, the plum, the apple, and the vine." 
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The following is an exhibit of the Imports and Exports of leading artieleffinio 
and from Cincinnati in the last and previous year, ending August 31. 



IMPORTS. 

1847-8. 1847-6. 

Com, buph 361,315 896,258 

Com meal, bash -29.542 56,775 

Cheese, casks 164 483 

Cheese, boxes 138.800 120^01 

Cotton, bales 13,476 12,528 

Coffee, sks 80,242 59,339 

Flour, brls 151.518 515,506 

Lard, brls 37,978 21,991 

Lard, kegs 41,71-1 22,722 

•Molasses, brls 51.001 27,216 

Oats, bush 194,557 372,427 

Pork and bacon, hhds- • • 4.420 .5,476 

Pork, tc8 140 ...124 

Pork, brls 69,828 .40,581 

Pork, in bulk, lbs 9,643,063 -.8,027 ..199 

Sugar, hhds :..27,1.'>3 16.649 

Sugar, brls 11.175 7,196 

Sugar, boxc-s 2,928 5,179 

Wheat, bush 670,813 590,809 

Whiskey, brls 170,436 184,639 



EXPORTS. 

1847-8. 

14,811' 

3,615. 

2,937,. 

28,315^ 



Beef, brls 

Beef, tierces 

Butter, brls 

Baiter, kps 

Com, sacks 

Corn meal» brls 

Cheese, bxs 

Cotton, bales 

Coffee, sks 

Flour, brls 201,012 

Lard, brls 81,679 

Lard, kgs 208,606 

Oats, sacks-.' -•• ••41,675 

Pork and bacon, hhds ••37, 162 
Pork and bacon, tierces,- 8,862 

Pork and bacon 186,886 

Pork, balk, pounds ••4,7 59, 188 

Sue^ar, hogsheads 11,559 

Tnllow, barrels 5,689 • 

Whiskey, barrels 186,509 • 



1847-6. 

• •10,387 
.-.7,990 
..•1,348 

• •31,194 
53.021 •..•258.198 

19,999 88,882 

59.379 70,104 

•6,123 5,01» 

18,.587 13.037 

- 581,990 
. • 49,878 
•150,823 
.140,0«7 



.. 31,528 
.. 7394 
.•137,218 
3,476,856 
••••4,998 
..••4,543 
' •183,928 



6. FIRST RECEIPTS OF COTTON AT NEW*ORLEAN8. 



The Concordia Intelligencer furnishes the following. We beg the able editor 
not to suppose for an instant that our neglecting to credit Col. Clairbome's statis- 
tics of the War Department was intentional. Our regards for the hUeUigeneer 



are of too high a nature. 

1823 Sept. 20 4 bales. 

1824 July 30 1 

1825 Aug. 28 10 

18-26 Au^. 15 17 

1827 SepU'15 33 

1B28 « 7 6 



1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 






19 2 

. ** il8 13 

. *' 10 4 

Aug. 18 3 

, " 24 1 

« 28 28 

. « 29 1 



1836 Aug. 24. 

1837 * 20. 

1838 " 

1839 « 

1840 " 

1841 July 



26. 

.'5. 

9. 
31. 
25. 



18't2 

1R43 Aug. 17 1 

1844 July 23 4 

1845 <• 30 1 

1846 Aug. 7 7 

1847 « • 9 2 

1848 « 6 1 



.1 bales. 

.1 

.1 

.5 

.1 

.1 or more. 



u 



u 
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7. NEW-ORLEANS VITAL STATISTICS. 

Oar friend, Dr. Feuner, of this city, who has been preparing some able and 
most laborioas articles for the Afedical Jonmal upon Yellow Fever, furnishes the 
following statistics. They are taken from the books of the Cbirity Hospital, 
which hecoDsiders '' the must extensive fever hospital in the world.** 






▲ DMISBIOIf IN THE CUARITT HOSPITAL. 

•i 

o 

Intermittent Fever,.... 3 27 35 39 28 65 187 151 18 66 93 72 794 

Yellow Fever _ _^ _ _ _ — _ 174 W2 252 37 8 lllS 

1842. 

Intermittent Fever,.... 45 29 35 39 45 124 160 169 144 140 110 61 1092 

Remittent Fever, 4 — 1 3 4 8 12 34 41 35 11 3 155 

Yellow Fever, — — 1 _ — — 47 247 93 23 — — 410 

1843. 

Intermittent Fever,.... 31 30 35 31 19 40 70 98 128 136 149 76 843 

Remiitent Fever, i — — 1 — 9 40 75 49 12 8 10 205 

Yellow Fever, —_-_ — -.__ 23 188365361111 15 1053 

1844. 

Intermittent Fever,.... 66 49 41 32 44 75 176 258 255 261216 116 1689 

Remitient Fever, 242 142430 47 67 55 53244 

YeJiow Fever, 2 2 — — — 1 1 1 68 52 25 — 152 

1845. 

Intermittent Fever,.... 7 75 57 44 79 112 145 96 279 196 189 124 1403 

Remiitent Fever, 2 1 — 1 11 17 38 34 33 17 — — 154 

Typhoid Fever, 7 6 5 2 10 8 11 14 18 20 15 23 139 

Yellow Fever, 1 — — — — — — — — — — — 1 

1846. 

Intermittent Fever 79 58 75 76 ft5 138 214 227 359 376 310 81 2078 

Remittent Fever, 33 5—762 922 36 73 103 

Typhoid Fever 30 13 7 5 10 12 14 17 5 7 23 52 196 

Yellow Fever, ^_ — _ — — _ — 298332 4 148 

1847. 

Intermittent Fever,.... 144 117 98 153 140 211223 74 53 258 380 341 2192 

Remittent Fever, 4 1 4 9 J7 38 69 64 25 12 18 8 269 

Typhu8 and Typhoid,.. 40 23 54 180 231 389 64 3 1 10 160 347 1602 

Yellow Fever _ _ _ _ — 5 148 1611777 219 49 2 2811 

Whole number of diseases admitted into the Hospital, 1841, 4380; of fevers, 1991. 
1842, 4404 ; of fevers, 1758. 1843, 5013, 2222. 1844, 5846, 2207. 1846, 6136, 1763. 
1846,8044,2603. 1847, 11,890, 6901 fevers. 
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I. NEW-ORLEANS. 



At the close of another commercial year we proceed to digest, from all the 
sources within our reach, the commercial results presented by New-Orleans for 
1847 48. We shall still find much for proud gratulation. 

The ibUowing tables are from the admirable publication of the Priefi 
CmrmU: — 
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A TlBLI OuHBimg a 



-vt^> •fMnr-Hjf *»c rrtxrpit af tkt priMcipal at 
-le year (attinf 31»( ^a^iuf, 1813, vitk tKti 

AidelaiL Abmbl *™' Vila*. 

*ppl« bhU 39^l§|300 (IIS^S! 

■ n'd tn.1... ■ S8.909 W 00 9M,»», 

Rit..,. ,L.,i„L,..l. .1,,, 16,210 30 00 3S4,300 
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■•""U born-lB BOa *) 00 ' 

B»r bsmis as.sw 800 s 
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BuS-doKiilMU iiiitki HSSOO 
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vnilra ...(.,, ii.7,-.ii < 00 67.roo i 

■Ol^T. L.l,l, 3ft 3 00 1,0-ia ■ 

OlMf.i>M<>rD. .bbl, 3»,000 60 19S.000 
PrMd Applei Mad 
_ ISieJii.. .bUL. 1^83 3» 

n*Uian — bjf iswaooo 
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. 1847- 

Wbilbar Eiponed. Sugar. 

hhda. bbla. 

N*w York 360M aeoo 

Philadelphin liJS08 1513 

Ch»rleilon, 8. C 3J5S 539 

Aavtmaah 806 .. . 

Providence * Brinol, R. 1 

Bmiob 3674 869 

Ballimorc 11149 333S 

Ucfulk. ) 

Richinanil 1: Pelenb'rg.Vl { 8888 g«| 

AlexsndrUi, D. C 330 .... 

Mobile 5310 1604 

Apalachicoli ud Femcoli. I7;8 426 
Otfaer PniU. 171 373 

Toul BBiea Il«« 



tei frvm Ike itienor, durimg 
■ilimaled average attd leUI 



fop) "II- IJ.i""ni'(i 16 i,>ta.a« 

i--..l>l.l.4..rfc. A^r. M 75 a5U.4l» 

.Ui bl>l< 7,1(60 g 00 ibM 

lintwil bbli S337 20 00 46.Ut 

<:■"« btU 1.199 25 00 gs.TO 

laid bbU 5,401 30 00 lOi^M 

Hi Bniad7,..bbli 4 15 00 M 

ilcw. bbli 151.861 9 00 303.701 

i. bU> 356.480 8 SO 3,03Q.O« 



bulk... 






«Mjai 



Miri^.hbdi 
■ aodboiat.. 

y.v.'.'.;;!bbi. 

itniu>....b.i 

. . .bbl. Il .k. 


118 3 00 

9.133 11 OO 

135'.3;0 7 00 
4.260 4 00 
149.1^1 1 80 


7M8> 

93.450 

4.7« 

17.040 

se9,6» 

S.QOU.O0* 


IV 






ToI.llnl84.'i-46. 17,IBJ.4«« 

Total in 1314-45 S7,IM,l3i 



nv» TtAM, (dp t 




11BS6 90633 M1I3 MBl 4a&] ' 



OOMMEROS OP AHBRICAll ClTIBfl. 



«ff 



-1845-46.- 



1844^5.- 



-1843-44.- 



Sugar. Molata—. Sugar. MolmutM. Sugar. Molautt. 
Whither Exported 

hbdt. bbli. hhds. bbli. hhdi. bbla. hhdc bbla. hbds. bbU. hhdi. bbte. 

New-York 33068 2448 3002 17515 49442 6794 9875 34322 11422 S17 1882 15744 

Philadelphia. 21804 2421 580 13925 21392 1422 2418 11575 8478 697 354 4SI4 

Charleston, S. C. . . 3412 1198 2 6328 4426 95 .... 5610 1502 5467 

Savannah 1063 65 .... 8214 782 10 .... 2686 483 ISM 

Proridencn and 

Bristol, K.I 579 280 1472 1051 475 55 

Boston 3208 1288 318 1402 6062 •543 2124 14221 217 1001 

Baltimore 9143 1672 185 518112564 480 547 10943 5492 43 586 5S3I 

Norfolk ) 562 30» 

Richmond and } 3997 1315 37 3767 4500 908 96 6029 

Peler»burjr,Va. 5 1500 1 .... 1581 

Alexandria, D. C. . 175 428 201 95 84 880 350 

Mobile 5739 1020 10 13464 3534 668 76 5218 3257 17 .... 3836 

Apalacbicola and 

Penaacola . . . . 1067 158 .... 8039 838 103 .... 1795 1070 548 .... M40 

Other Peru 533 8 .... 671 760 339 391 881 43 22 113 ^90 

Total 83208 11493 4703 67314 104501 10561 17094 94415 33395 1544 3400 49MB 



IXPORT9 OF FLOUR, PORK, 
THREK T£ARS, 



BACON, I.ARD, BEEF. LEAD, WHISKEY AND CORN, FOK 
FROM 18T BEPTEXBER TO 31ST AUGUST. 

184748!^ ^ 



3 

o 

Ports. Bbls. 

New-York 80940 

Boston 210545 

Philadelphia 36452 

Baltimore 50 

Charleston 6235 

Othrr coastwise ports. 39635 

Cab* 14038 

Other foreign porU . . 94624 

ToUd 472519 



o a 
Bbls. Hhds. 



S 

n 



.•3 



103885 

104290 

15920 

31439 

2328 

13241 

2134 

45126 



10542 
5655 
5482 
6028 
4218 

11865 

918 

1356 



299871 

391690 

.'(9()98 

74947 

9777 

13203 

132407 

413603 



6663 
8523 

575 
1538 

311 
8735 

427 
80630 



358989 9785 

144181 687 

79438 4326 

10431 5364 

35 13419 

.... 37977 

i755 563 



i 



Kgs. Bbls. Pigs. Bbls. Sks. 



262333 

868S0I 

6067 

• • • • 

6937 

59007 

59486 

560630 



318363 46054 1395496 41381 504839 71090 1833861 



, 1846-47.1 ^ 

iZ (L, m *A n iA ^ o 

Ports. Bbls. Bbls. Hhds. Kgs. Bbls. Pigs. Bbls. Sks. 

New-York 63877 77838 3480 809945 9167 339560 8310 107800 

Boston 96507 76755 8379 16513 9053 133917 1163 139678 

Philadelphia 13296 5247 852 53377 564 135489 4856 15394 

Baltimore 3637 17167 1159 35251 556 9903 7108 3353 

Charleston 37730 1004 8875 5363 150 465 8180 800 

Other coastwise porta. 8381 11033 11093 13813 3943 1000 33005 43849 

Caba 43051 1093 1015 144002 467 149 ... 133796 

Other foreign ports.. 1053037 40394 3053 393714 39096 13716 743 8076998 

TV>t«L 1310906 830580 85004 907977 51996 084856 63850 95an6IS 



eOMMBRCS OP AMBBICAN GinU. 

/ 1 845U6 J X 

>^ 

0) 

-^ 8 •« *s '2 •- P 

U« &* (Q >^ fiiJ > O 

Pocti. Bbls. Bbls. Hhds. Kg^. BbU. Pigs. Bbls. SkB. 

:«a»-Y«rli 83854 88228 2873 204323 SlfS 309681 4098 ITOISB 

Bu^tuo 122148 89164 846 190.->4'4 3501 1?93C4 159 889533 

Phitaaeiphm 250 29783 1238 69153 99 70113 647 3671 

Bifcliiuiore 19523 729 39619 446 11961 2175 1000 

C!i4ffu»i«Mi 11476 28*< 1962 5677 275 4«20 8982 87953 

Oin«:rcvii6Cwia«port4.. 68441 13434 12720 20671 4490 ^60 41869 175588 

Cub* 7094 1WJ5 610 92336 391 

Ouitfrtorvifo ports..... 279931 28354 64 168621 43798 174086 260 211574 

Total 57J194 272319 21042 790904 581G2 718285 58181 941589 



r9^ In tlM above, the Export* to Mobile, du;., ria the Fontchartraio Railroad aad New 



are iacluded. 



mMfTHliT ARRIVALS, OP SHIPS, BARKS, BRIGS, SCHOONERS, AND STEAMBOATS^ FOR 
FIVE TEARS, FROM IST SEPTEMBER TO 3l8T AUGUST. 

, 1847-48. s / 1846-47. . 

>fc«i»^ t i i i 'i i i tu i & i ^ t i 

99|>fi»(Bb«r.. 17 13 15 41 6 93 184 37 12 19 42 7 117 141* 

October. ..43 27 18 44 12 144 288 78 30 31 80 7 226 177 

November . 146 45 31 62 15 299 266 67 35 63 63 9 237 381 

iKxviiiber. . 99 61 66 72 14 312 311 72 45 62 43 8 230 337 

4«uiUi*rv 102 82 74 97 18 373 349 78 64 91 99 6 338 346 

Kw)>ruary... 97 60 59 74 16 306 316 42 34 63 65 5 229 298 

Bifurvh 97 50 47 82 17 293 327 83 53 72 105 1 314 317 

Ai»ra 73 42 40 68 11 233 250 86 41 45 86 6 864 293 

M^y 90 42 35 96 22 285 229 77 51 87 166 11 392 284 

Juue 88 39 33 49 20 229 171 51 38 5^ 101 19 863 251 

July 68 34 24 59 26 211 152 53 30 52 67 16 218 174 

jVu^Utfl 36 14 20 51 29 150 134 45 18 24 52 14 153 135 

TMmL 955 509 462 795 206 2927 2977 769 451 663 989 109 2981 4034 



, 1845-46. N , 1844-45. , 

^>t^vwU»r 24 7 7 14 52 164 26 9 12 8 55 180 

vXU'iKT 86 25 20 26 157 234 69 16 14 6 105 165 

\ovcu*bv"r 81 22 33 39 175 220 74 25 29 28 156 333 

Uvvvmi*^* 80 49 48 42 219 245 83 39 37 29 18? 289 

»Hiiu.i> G7 77 74 62 280 298 118 48 57 48 271 279 

S\i»4U.w=> 29 21 36 50 136 293 52 44 5U 52 204 378 

^ viw 67 24 33 32 156 299 93 40 62 49 244 281 

Vj.a 110 40 47 37 234 294 78 34 48 34 194 843 

Ma,x 60 30 27 61 178 271 32 19 12 25 88 288 

u v. *< 25 42 30 141 184 52 12 6 14 84 168 

Jv 52 24 39 61 176 161 23 8 8 12 51 154 

V^..-i* 43 33 41 64 181 117 18 3 10 11 42 90 

liK^ 743 377 447 518 2085 2770 718 297 351 316 1683 8590 
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I I -M I I 

CO ffi n w H CO 

Scpteinl>er 22 7 14 27 70 104 

October 55 13 21 25 114 178 

November ^ 117 36 53 36 24J 230 

December 81 43 49 6) 230 309 

January 65 24 42 47 178 292 

Febraary 73 32 37 40 182 278 

March 69 25 40 38 172 270 

April "82 29 54 39 204 262 

May 46 22 30 32 130 236 

Jnne 29 16 16 25 86 188 

July 10 5 12 10 37 120 

August 16 4 8 13 41 103 

Total 665 256 376 389 1686 2570 



OOMPABATIVE STATKMKIIT OP THB RICEIFTS, EXPORTS AND STOCKS OF COTTON. AT 
THE FOLLOWING PLACES AT THE DATES ANNEXED. 

Stocks on 
hand Sept. 1. 

Ports. 1847. 1846. 

New-Orleans An^stSl 23,493 6.332.. 

Mobile August 22 24,172 7,476.. 

Savannah August 24 7,787 5,922.. 

Charleeton August 25 £9.655 8,709. 

Florida August 12 2,108 1,088., 

Virginia and N. Carolina August 12 488 200., 

Texas August 29 32 1.500., 

New-York August 14 83.2r)9 46,539. 

Other Ports August 12 26.682 20,950. 



Received 


since Ist 


Sept 


1847. 


1846. 


1,188.733 


707,324 


436,930 


322,750 


241.065 


233,790 


260,223 


348,976 


150.817 


127,9 8 


7,598 


17,203 


39,742 


9,500 



« 



Total Bales 197.636 98,716 2,325.108 1,767,461 

Toul to dates. 1846-7 98,7i6 1,767,461 



Increase this year 98,920 557,647 

juccrca se» ..•..•...•••••••....... .... .»•• •••• 



Exported from September 1, 1847, to data. } 

To Toother Total U.Statei 

Ports. Great To Foreign Foreign North*n 

Britum. France. Ports. Ports. Ports. 

New Orleans Aug. 31 654.083 140,968 154.807 949.858 252.0.39 

Mobile Aug. 22 224.673 61,212 29,070 314,955 107.638 

Savannah Aug. 24 119,897 5,177 1,411 126.485 93,94« 

Charleston.- • Aug. 25 153.090 29,579 16,177 198.846 97.835 

Florida Aug. 12 40,338 .... 7,674 48,012 98.360 

Virginia dc N. Carolina. Aug. 12 68 ■• • 364 432 1.958 

Texas Aug. 29 772 772 28.289 

New York Aug. 14 108,049 37,992 41,730 187.771 

OtberPorts Aug. 12 7,420 1.412 2,646 11,478 

Total Bales I,307,r.l6 276.340 254,651 1,838,609 680.365 

Total to dates, 1846-7 823,210 236^87 161.235 1,220,532 597,009 

^^a^^m^^m^^^^^ W^MB^HI^^M^^ v^h^HB^^Hbb^ ^^i^b^^^bb^^^^M ^^^^^^iM^^o 

Increase this year 484,408 40,253 93.416 618,077, 83,356 

^^vCVwSBQ •«••••■••••••••• •••• *••• •••• ••«• •••• 



omofBacK o* AiiKmicAjf cmam. 



Exported fr, Sfpt. I, 1846, to dates in '47. Stocks on 

To To other Total U. States haod and oa 

Great To Foreign Foreign Northern ship-board. 
Britain France Pons. PortsL Ports. 1848. 1847. 

fifmrOrleaiM-- Aug. 31 385.368 95.719 M.920 565,007 159.501 37.401 23.493 

Mobile Aug. 22127.518 38,638 19,784 185,940 97,853 28,062 27.607 

Savannah. Aog. 24 107,227 11.150 944 119.321 96,089 9,450 5,661 

Ckariedton Aug. 25121,662 51.452 17,228 190,336 156,040 11,602 28.478 

Florida. Aog. 12 30,896 2,592 3,238 36,726 73,029 2.345 2,285 

Vir^niaJcN.GaroUnaAag. 12 152 159 6.417 700 650 

Texas Aug. 29 543 543 8,080 747 32 

fifew York Aug. 14 49.440 36,111 34,898 120,449 .... 56,960 108,013 

Other Pons Aog. 12 947 425 686 2,058 

Total Bales 823,210 236,087 161,235 1,220,532 597,009 147,267 196,219 

Total lo dates, 1846-7 196.219 

Increase this year.. ..... . .... •••• .... .... .... .... .... 

Uecrease. ......... * .... •... .... .... .... .... 4t5,!r92t •... 



We have takro from NewX)rleaoi the amouDta received from Mobile, Florida and T« 
from CbarlcktoD, tlio rocoipU frum Savannah — and Mobile the receipts from Florida. 

•X porta from Oeorfntown to ^fnw•York are added to the Ch^rlefton receipts, and the ex- 
from Darien to Liverpool and Nnw-York are added to the Savannmh receipts. 

TIm e.xport!t from Mobile and Florida to New^Orleans, and those from Savannah to Chariettoa, 
b««a dadacted from Exports to Northern Ports. 



BXrOSn OF COTTON AND TOBACCO, PROM lfXW-ORLEAN8, FOR TSff TKAR9 — COM- 
MXNCllfO 18T 8XFTXMBXR, AMD XADIWG 31ST AUGUST. 

Cotton — Bales. 



Whither Exported. 



• 

CD 


• 


• 

CO 


• 


• 


• 
CO 


eJ 


• 

1^ 


• 




• 


T 


: 


: 


: 


C) 


I 


T 

1^ 





I 


CO 

ol> 


•^ 


"^ 


3; 


^ 


s 


1-^ 


•^ 


^ 


CO 


CO 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 

9*^ 


00 


00 

1^ 


9^ 



Uvsrpool 619817367810 531993 929675 418817 624681 933990 396010 450M3 »TI«S 

UoMioa 48 159 S025 518 61 38 304 113 • 

«Imxu» & Greenock 27996 10596 17893 36213 21865 35831 15574 20415 96669 7390 

GiKSM, Falmouth, Ac 6270 6103 8134 17975 14893 15939 10740 9188 13560 S49t 

C«Kk, Belfast, &c 810 14181 .... 2183 2926 1108 4393 45« SI3i 

||»vr« 123856 90103 146153 112995107973 159658161103 157277 906311110978 

BMdeaux. 3178 330 2315 2314 1418 2861 2i47 2807 6561 1348 

HATseitles 8650 3323 6806 7857 7462 9982 16992 21933 31980 6371 

Naala, Cette and 

Ruueo 9975 1963 4254 1854 3137 8374 9930 1914 5609 9070 

AMtorUam 1831 .... 3019 1253 1360 2593 584 .... 3688 49 

EolMrdaB dt Ghent. 304 505 53 2355 512 2173 2907 .... 709 

tVMMu 8716 4369 3419 9211 8770 13303 6369 1706 1084 47 

AMwerp, *c 14170 2912 7p38 7196 8499 17693 5209 2264 7377 .... 

il«Mb«irg 7091 7466 3585 9123 3156 13GC4 5678 2983 6846 310 

Quttaiihurr 4887 4376 3877 1630* 403 114 386 2793 8904 047 

4|Mua and Gibraltar.. 32565 17705 1679 831 ... 401 78 561 l.'Oe 1935 

MaviUM. Mmico, Ac. 35408 9376 39800 62083 33151 31177 13818 19002 30S04 3380 

Qmmns TrtMte, Ac... 45328 30542 53607 37201 19707 17668 10610 16801 2565(1 4B90 

Cluua 1490 8353 4303 

0(k«r0>r«i6a ports.. 13057 6579 8050 3367 1308 1343 174 90 1044 IIS 

!ib« York 67.')78 55187 74757 52880 83814 48036 31315 55930 46354 68175 

l^uw. 143989 75546 111666 75357 73400 73891 54063 81636 54949 4M97 

F^tidcuce. R. L.... 1566 470 5783 78 911 674 1910 3132 1811 3701 

Vkj)»Jvlt>hia 16213 13582 13690 6784 6919 3353 8846 5721 6195 0371 

%)%iiuui<». 12338 7288 5507 3640 4698 3278 1703 4832 3045 3450 

IWuiMuuih. 5733 3491 2769 1053 4136 .... 2658 9U25 5099 5380 

-HMi*. 3132 1437 910 2483 3280 3000 3716 581 6090 7171 

UcusUaI©*. 1500 2500 5000 6000 3500 8000 1722 

1201897 734506 1054857 984616 895375 1088870 749967 831388 94939D 579119 
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RECAPITULATION. Cottotl — BoUs. 



Whither Exported. 



00 

.1 




CO 

1 


T 




T 

CI 


01 

T 


1 


o 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 



5623S0 585888 527675 679438 42H50 430310 504768 308787 

159528 1-25020 119080 180875 1832r2 183931 240490 120787 

28841 33035 17907 50882 21207 9836 23743 14M 



Ormt Britain^ 654083 385368 

France 140968 95719 

North of Europe.... 50056 26297 
South of Europe and 

China. 104751 57623 

Goartwiae 252039 159401 

TouL 1201897 724508 1054857 964616 895375 1068870 749267 881288 949320 57917f 



84086 9t2458 52855 43543 23506 36364 57754 94» 
220082148215 176958 134132 99832160847 122566 137734 



Tobacco — Hhds. 



whither ESzported. ^'^^'^^^^^co 

000000000000000000 

Liverpool 8706 3374 8976 4947' 8808 6788 6930 5252 3827 4115 

London 10008 5173 12888 6475 8291 9851 7212 8732 4320 3725 

Glai^w &. Greenock — — — — — — — — — 37 

Cowe5«, Falmouth, 

&c 1153 1148 2641 1131 5424 10798 6837 6681 998 671 

Cork, Belfast, dec. ... — — — — — — — — — — 

Havre 2201 1159 2215 3514 4846 4648 4037 4234 3655 1459 

Bordeanx 128 242 1067 1565 1156 2332 1004 814 1107 -^ 

Marseilles 2625 8096 1006 3934 5102 4665 1933 1774 1644 315 

Naotz, Cette ind 

Amsterdam '...'! _ _ 451 50 3775 3700 1138 — ~ 884 

Rotterdam Sc Ghent. 75 568 1104 1014 917 3933 1883 . _ . 

Bremen 5252 4446 6328 12012 9602 7888 8997 4013 8464 1366 

Antwerp, dec 3371 1652 4294 3862 2178 5657 3690 1319 1090 — 

HamboriBr 339 403 161 786 8303 1477 3401 1064 1465 — 

Gottenbarg. 945 949 943 909 734 963 9|6 1559 745 938 

Spein and Gibraltar... 7692 11795 9843 6749 10781 4496 7204 4148 3843 3400 

Havana. Mexico. Ac. 617 ~ — 903 1601 1063 981 1030 1013 618 

Genoa. Trieste, dec.. 3386 5046 3375 3001 1556 1760 550 8 44 506 

China — — — — — — — — — -^ 

Other foreign ports.. 975 1008 396 794 IIT/ 317 516 667 343 315 

New-York. 9573 5456 4848 6936 6960 10533 1090 7466 8133 6174 

Boston 1619 3664 913 4998 3565 3650 3351 3109 3868 861ft 

Providence, R. I — —•— — — — -- — — — 

Philadelpliia. 1369 3779 1030 3536 1386 8845 936 8136 1963 1881 

Baltimore 300 301 437 476 1167 3433 806 517 819 88« 

Portsmouth — — — — — — — — — — 

Other coastwise ports 838 115 317 8145 1100 3194 325 387 483 885 

Western States... .. — — — — — — -- — — — 

Total 60364 50376 63045 G8679 81949 89691 68958 54667 40436 30780 

RECAPITULATION. 

Great Britain 19867 9695 34505 12553 33533 37437 20969 30665 9139 874ft 

France 4954 3497 42R8 9013 11104 11645 6974 6813 6606 177ft 

North of Europe 10475 8018 133011905130175 31618 20252 6040 6005 8654 

South of Europe 

and ( hiua 12079 17849 12516 11029 14349 7536 9053 5645 5008 480f 

Coastwise 12989 11317 7435 17033 13098 21655 10810 13505 13684 19809 

TotaL 60364 50376 63045 68679 81249 89691 66056 54667 40436 90788 
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8TATK1IE1IT OF COTTOM. 

Stock on hand Ist September, 1847 Bales 213,499 

Arrived since the 25th ultimo 4,920 

Arrived previously 1 ,208,885 

Total receipts for twelve months 1,213,805 

Addition made from waste and damaged cotton and samples ; 

estimated 2 ,000 

1,215,80S 



1^39,29« 

Exported since 25th ultimo 612 

Exported previously 1,201 ,285 

Total Exports for twelve months , 1 4201.897 

Stock on hand 1st September, 1848 Bales 37401 

STATEMENT OF TOBACCO. 

^ Stock on hand Ist September, 1837 Hbds. 22,336 

Arrived since 25th ultimo 432 

Arrived previously 55,450 

Total receipts tor twelve months .« 55,88S 

78,218 

Exported since 25th ultimo 1,585 

Exported previously 58.779 

Total Exports for twelve months 60.364 

City consumption, baling, &c 3,000 

63.364 



Stock on Hand Ist September, 1848 Hhda. 14.854 

COMPARATIVE ARRIVALS, EXPORTS AND STOCKS OF COTTON AND TOBACCO AT NEW- 
ORLKANS, FOR TEN TEARS — FROM IST SEPTEMBER, EACH YEAR TO DATE. 

Coltzn^ Bales. Tobacco-^ HkdM. 

Years. / — \ / ^ \ 

Arrirals. Exports. Stocks. Arrivals. Exports. Stocki. 

1847-48 1,213,805 1,201,897 37,401 55.882 60,364 14.851 

1846-47 740,669 724,.508 23.193 55,588 50,376 2-2,336 

184.>-46 1,053,633 1,054,857 6,332 72,8^)6 62,045 17,924 

1844-45 979.238 984,616 7,556 71,493 88.679 7,673 

1843-44 910,854 805.375 12,934 82.435 18,249 4.850 

1842-43 1,089,642 1,083.870 4,700 92,509 89,891 4.873 

1841-42 740,155 749.267 4,428 67,5,55 68,058 2.255 

1840-41 822,870 821.2i8 14.490 53,170 54,667 2.758 

1839-40 954,445 949,320 17,867 43,827 40,436 4.409 

1838-39 578,514 579.179 10,308 28,153 30J80 1,294 

COMPARATIVE RATES OF EXCHANGE ON LONDON, PARIS, AND NEW-TORK, OlT 
THE 1st of each MONTH, FOR THREE TEARS PAST. [60 day biUs.] 

, 1847-48. V . 1846-47. . / 1845-46. > 

Load. Paris. N.York. Lond. Paris. N.York. Lood. Paris. N.York. 

pm. dis. pm. dis. pm. dlt. 

September 5| 5 35 1} 8 5 31 1^ 9^ 5 26 | 

October 6} 5 40 2J %\ 5 32 If 84 5 31 2 

November 5 5 45 3} 7 5 41 1} 8 5 32 2 

December 5 5 45 2| 5i| 5 48 l| 6 5 37 21 

January 8 5 32 2j 4| 5 50 2 7 5 36 24 

February 84 5 32 24 5 5 45 2J 6| 5 37 2| 



March 7\ 5 35 24 3 5 56 2} 6} 5 37 21 

April 7\ 2 2 5 55 21 74 5 85 2 

May 4 2| 5 5 45 l| 8| 

June 6| 2| 44 5 40 2| 

July 74 5 20 l) 5 5 36 2 

AugOflt 84 5 17 \ 4^ b^ \\ 1 



'i 



5 


26 


5 


31 


5 


32 


5 


37 


5 


36 


5 


37 


5 


37 


5 


85 


3 


31 


5 


40 


5 


42 


^ 


W 



1 



KB at AMIRMAH cinis. 



On iSe firil of each mjrnih during a period of Jicc ftart—togeiker milk dtt total 
rtaipU at Nen Orleam. and Iki lolai cropi of Iki Uiuttd SUitet. 

1847-18. 1846-17, I31.S-46. 1S44-4S. 1843-44. 



September. I0|itl3 

October 10 oil 

November 7Ja &\ 

Deretnber. 6^ 7J 

January (\a 7| 

February <l|a B 

March 6Ja - 

April. 

Jiuw. 



jQly 



. «1« 7* 

. 5 a 6i 



7J.. 9 71,. 81 f. a7\ 

81all) 6J« «J .'.i« 71 

9 alOj 7 a 8 bin l.j, 

9 alOl Gin 7| 4)a rl) 

10 fliM ■■■ -' ■* ■■ 

UiilZ 

9iaM 
lOlalll 
lOJolii 

9ifllli 

94air.i 



6ta 8 

7la »: 
-. . . M»i<4 
' 7] 41n ■;{ 8|al0 
,81 5 fl -.i Bid 91 
a »| .^i« 7i Tia 9j 
-, PI 513 Ti tijo 8| 
as 5i« 7i 7 « 31 
a B <iU 71, 6ia 8 J 
a Si 6ia 7% 6ja B 



Bole*. Bale*. Bnlea. BhIm. Bales. 

Receipt*— New-Orleani .1.108.733 707.3S4 i.a53.<>33 979,^38 910^54 

Crop uf liuited Stiitet. S.3SO,0M 1,800. OOU 3.100.537 3,400,000 2,030.409 



September 5 

Oulober 5 

November 3 n 51 

December Sjo S 

JaiiuBTv SoS 

February aja »1 

March aia ,S 

April 2}«5 

May ija 1) 

Ju.H- lU il 

July ajo 4| 

Aujpul a|o 44 



1847-8. 


1846-7. 


1845-6. 


ie44-,s. 


1843-4. 


C«i.. 


r.nu- 


Cgu. 


Cu. 


CMfc 


.5a7i 
.5«74 


&l> 


6«fil 
6« 7i 


5 a 91 


i»:? 



4jn 7 4 n 6) 3 n 51 

3 a 71 4ifl Bl -Jia i* 

.1 8 71 iaCi 'Jia SI 

.-.i« -i 1 a ei J a 5i 

5|fl 7j I a fij .'. a 6] 

5 a 7i 4|q Gi 5 a 6i 

5 a 7i la lij 4i« (if 

3 a 71 4 a BS Ifa «1 

SJa a 41a 71 Sja 7 



5 a G| 
41a ri 



aal^ CtBU. Coiu. CiBU. Chu. C«u. 

September 38 a33 IS a-H 34 aS7 30 a38 IS all 

October '2H o-ia 30 a>S 31 «!4 24 a26 33 a34 

November 931n23 36 a-itij 31 0^3 30 oai 14 sSOl 

December I9ial94 33 aSS^ W a~ .■■ tOiMOi iO ail 

Joiiuary 17 al71 2iirU 3t afU' t6ial74 '2^,03 

February 17 ol9 17 a~ 31'VtIl Uiol6 a-J o33 

Manh IS a3l 39 a291 3?iM3 30^021 33 aS* 

April 15 a3l 35 a30 2S aasj 35 a38 33 a25 

iilay 12 al6 26 a30 23 a23i 34 a37 25 aSej 

June 13 a20 26 a^lO 18 n'2-i IB o37 24 aSS 

July IS ^0 2fl aM 15 aao tO aST «* -«• 

Anvut lft«SD 28a3l 1» all « «t 1 

VOL. n.-~-iio. JL & 



COHIRRCB or AHUICAH CITni. 



iMT-e. 

September 4)08 

October 4 a S 

November Sja 5| 

December h\a 6 

jHDuary h\a 6 

February K\a 5| 

Muroll 5 a 5* 

April bjd 5i 

Msy 4Jo hi 

June 4ia4| 

July 4ia S 

August 4 aK\ 



184S-6. 131 4-S. 1843-4. 
DolUrL Dollui. Dalian, 



3ifl 4 3ia *\ 


—a 6 


**" 4| 




SJo 43 




5 a 5 4ia SJ 


4 a -1^ 


4 o 4J 


k\a a 7ia Bj 


4 Jj 




4|o a 51a 7 












5ia 6 4|a Sj 
6 a 6 41a 5 
51a 6 4a «! 


4 a 41 


4^a 4 


4Ja48 
4ia 4i 


41^ 4 
41° 4 


6|a 7 3|a 4^ 


31- -11 


llja 3 




31a I) 


31i. 4 



MoDthB. He It. Primt. 

t t 

Beptembar 15 a— ISAalSJ.. 

OuUiber 13iaI3i 12|al2i.. 

Novoinbor 13|aisi Ilia— .. 

Deceml>er 10|all 8|o 9 .. 

Janunry 9 a 9j 7 a 7i.. 

February 9^0 91 7 a 7}.. 

M«rch 9 o 9j 7 a 7i.. 

April eja 9 6Ja 7 .. 

May 81a S| ela 7 .. 

June 9I0— 7|a 7^.. 

July 10 -- 7|ta7i.. 

AuguBt 10 alOi 7io B .. 



9|a9| 
e)a 9 
91a 9i 
4 eHj 
.5 al5i _ 

15 al5i ISJa 

16 alfil 12; 
I5|a161 13. 
-\ai6i ]3ia 



12! 

131 



i s -9 s 



< ■< 



E ^ 



Nnvemlier 45 17 39 — 30 — — 3 — — — 8 135 

Dcc<rral>er 73 23 56 9 _ — — — _ — 10 1 170 

January 41 31 sa 7 37 8 — — — — 3 — 189 

Februury 39 37 68 2 — 3 — 1 1 — 3 — 142 

March 65 19 69 3 — 7 3 3 — 9 6 13 395 

April 37 37 172 1 20 23 — — 1 30 16 16 343 

May )5 32 49 1 — 8 — — 1 18 8 — 132 

June 7 19 12 1 — 1 — 8 — 9 II — 64 

July 3 11 3 — — 2 — — — — 1—30 

Anguit I 12 2 — — — — — — — IS 

Total 336 213 657 24 67 51 2 13 3 B6 57 32 1511 

AIh) about 600 from varunu Mktes, with Cattle, Sbaep, Hog*, Lumbar, 
&C.— making a total of 3,111. 
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COMPARATXVB PRICI8 OP CORIT, IN SACKS, ON THK FIRST OP BACH MONTH, POR 

PIYK TEARS. 

1847-8. 

Months. Cu. 

September 50a55 . 

October ft0a75. 

November 41/s50. 

December 45a50 . 

January 54a60. 

Febroary 40a55 . 

March 36a42. 

April , 30a38. 

May 22a28. 

June 32a36. 

July 33a39. 

August 36a42. 



1846-7. 


1845-6. 


1844-5. 


1843.4. 


Cts. 


Cts. 


CU. 


Cta. 


.36a40.., 


..40fl42.. 


..43a44.. 


..42a43 


.60/105.. 


. . 3.ia38 . . 


..40fl— .. 


..37a40 


.58a75.. 


..45a50.. 


..43a45.. 


. . 34a35 


.60a70.. 


..80a82.. 


..34a37.. 


..43a45 


.65a67.. 


. . 55a63 . . 


..370,38.. 


. . 36a38 


.80a90.. 


:.40a50.. 


..38a40.. 


..32a33 


.75a90.. 


..47a52., 


...40ail.. 


..35a35 


.80a95.. 


..42a50.. 


...35<i36.. 


..40a42 


.55o70.. 


..40a50.. 


...35a38.. 


..40a41 


.65a80.. 


..35a40.. 


..28a32.. 


. . 33a35 


.65a7.5.. 


.-25a32. 


...30a34.. 


. . 40a43 


.40a50.. 


..30a35., 


..34a36.. 


..40/145 



COMPARATIYE RATES OP FREIGHT ON COTTON AND TOBACCO, TO LIVERPOOL, 
HAVRK, AMD NEW-YORK, ON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, FOR THE PAST 
TWO TEARA. 



Months. Livei^ 

pool. 

September JcL . 

October f 

NoVfcmber | 

December ^ 

January 7-16 . 

Febmary J 

March 15-32 . 

April 9-16 . 

May 9-16 . 

June 7-16 . 

July I 

August .'. .. 5-16 . 



Cotton— Per Pound.- 



1847-48. 

Havre. 

. ^^ii. • ■ 

. li . 

. ij .. 

. 1 . 

. 1 

. 1 

. 15cl6.. 

. 1 



New 

York. 

Jet 

h 
I 

h 
I 

h 
h 
h 



I 

! 



Liver- 
pool. 

Jd. 

h 
I 



9-16 
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IMPORTS OF 8PE0IK, POR THREE TEARS, PROM IST SEPTEMBER TO 31ST AUGUST. 

1847-48 $1.«45.808 

1846-47 G.680.050 

1845-46 1.872,071 , 

1844-45 :...• t^AA^V^ 
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fORBlOM MKBOBAVOIZI.— >01RKCT IMPORTS OF COFFBI, 8UOA.R AiVD SALT* VOS 
THRXB YJCARS, FROM IST SKFTKMBBfl TO 2lST AUGUST. 

1847-8. 1846-7. 1845-6. 

OofTee. Havana bags 8,590 43,931 10,899 

Coffee, Rio bags 239.37 1.... 205.1 11 215.031 

Sugar. Havaua boxes lt>,574 45,889 5,442 

8alt, Liverpool...: sacks 300,943.... 3 44,852 259,481 

Salt, Turk's Island. &c bushels 361,184. . . . 194,431. , .. 1 10,849 

The following Tables are tuketi i'rom the Commercial Timest and are interesting 
as giving the results tor the different months: 

RBCBIPTS, BXPORT». VALUB AND STOCKS OP COTTON, AT NZW-0RLBAR8, Iff MOMTMUT 

PBR1008. FOR 1847-48— No. 1. 

1847-48. Rec'd. Bxp'ts. Price. Val. Ex. Stock«. 

Months. bales. bales, oeots. $ balea^ 

September 31,838 24,835 11| 1^213,802 30,476 

October 109,973 40,058 lo| 1,808.617 100,491 

Noveml>er •. . 1 03.201 68,955 71 2,270,687 134.637 

December 133,464 109,529 7| 3,374,852 158,572 

January 183,354 113,450 ?} 3,883,394 228,476 

February 172,796 135,255 7^ 4,202,7.Q9 266,017 

March 188,897 187,437 7| 5,866,677 267,477 

April 142.043 162,766 7| 4,928.557 215,454 

May 78,664 157,124 6 4,006,552 169,4^ 

June 34,263 84,289 6| 2,418,640 11^68 

July 17.211 89,555 6} 3.530,109 35.724 

August 33,504 50,885 6} 1.279,757 38,835 



• 



EXPORTS AND VALUE OF TOBACCO, WHISKET AND LEAD.— Na 3. 

1847-48. Tobacco. Value. ^^*'*" Value. Lead. Value. 

key. 

Months. hhds. • bbls. 5 pigs. • 

September 13,340 615,200 3,251 26.008 37.064 92,760 

October 2.324 11«).200 3.133 25,064 46,126 115.315 

.November 1,209 63.450 8,535 68.280 60,654 151,635 

December 8.116 40.3,800 9.469 75.752 47,026 117,565 

.Ijiimary 788 39,400 6.530 52,240 1&.825 47.062 

Febnmry 1,602 80,100 6,'143 51,544 15,071 37,677 

March 2,399 119,950 8,977 71,816 12,123 30,307 

April 3,426 171,300 8,433 67,464 74,716 181.785 

May 3.284 194.200 6.663 58,304 70.304 175,360 

June 1,494 324.700 4,034 32,272 67,429 168,579 

July 8678 433.900 1,.533 12,656 95,413 238,532 

August 10,095 504,750 1,318 10,544 40,584 101,460 

EXPORTS AND VALUB OP SUOAR. MOLASSES, FLOUR AND CORN. — Na 3. 

1847-48. Sugar. Value. Molasses Value. Flour. Value. Com. Valae. 

Months. hhds. • bbls. $ bbla. $ sacks. • 

September 442 22.100 50 400 17.820 89,100 24,134 91,711 

October 395 19.750 249 1,992 30,637 153,185 13,813 12,431 

November 4,548 2'J7,400 11,4.13 91,464 31.458 157,S90 32,973 t9.«79 

December 12.081 6O4.O.0O 14,348 114.784 60,643 303,215 38,249 35,494 

January 1,1,393 669,6.'50 19.872 158,976 49.506 247,530 78,479 70,631 

February 23,168 1,108,460 19,464 155.713 63,762 318,810 183.641 164,376 

March ..19,088 954,400 13,7^3 109.784 29,903 145,515 228,387 805,548 

April 9,954 477,700 5,113 40,994 71.059 355,395 366,041 339.436 

May 5,a24 267.200 3,545 38,360 34,050 170,350 146,118 131.506 

Jane. 3.006 100.300 779 6.833 37,345 136,735 104.675 94.907 

Jaly 1.844 93.200 943 7,544 33,349 116.745 98^41 83»ai6 

AasuBlt 344 17,900 794 5,799 96.464 159.490 18,666 16;a4 
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EXPORTS OP PORK, BACOH, LiRD AND BKKP. — No. 4. 

1847-48. Pork. Value. Bacoo. Value. I^i-d. Valua Beef. Value. 

Mootha. bble. • hhds. 9 kegs. • bbls. ■ • 

September 1.238 12,280 319 15.9.50 ^624 22,:>d9 196 1,568 

Ociobor. 2.480 24.800 6.54 .12.700 8.865 26,.'>95 103 824 

November 6,265 62.650 674 3:K700 2:j.776 71,328 802 6,416 

December 33,208 333.0.S0 3,161 158.0.50 94.430 283.290 7.394 60.752 

Jaoaary 46.671 466,710 5,364 269,200 125,011 465,033 10,025 80.200 

February 49,235 492,350 9,115 45.5.750 29.1,499 886.49? 3,649 29.192 

March 75,201752,010 8,.58 1 429.050 429. 4G7 l,28rt.389 7,943 62,744 

April 53.5.52 573,510 9,377 22.5.367 22:),367 676.101 6 559 52,472 

May 27,398 273.980 4,340 82,722 82,723 248,169 1.882 15.2.56 

Jane 12,685 126.850 1.489 28,062 28,062 84.186 1,186 9,488 

July 6.559 65,590 1,541 21,279 21,279 63.837 1,492 11,936 

Aagosl 3.781 37,810 577 28,3.50 13,654 40,962 650 4,800 

VALUE OF EXPORTS FROM .^TEW-ORLEANS.— No. 5. 

Summed up, as per Table No. 1 — Cotton; No. 2— Tobacco, Whiskey and Lead ; 
No. 3 — Sugar. Molasses, Flour aud Corn; No 4— Pork. Bacon. Lard and 
Beef, arranged in monthly periods, from September 1, 1847, to date. 

1847-48. No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. Total. 

Months. • S S • $ 

September 1,213 808 733.968 133.311 52,967 2.134.054 

October 1,808.617 2.56.579 187.3.58 84.919 2,337.473 

November 2.270,687 283.365 .56.5,829 174,094 3.293.97,5 

December 3,374,862 599,117 1,047,473 835,172 5,8.56.624 

January 3.483,294 141,502 1,146,787 1,281,133 6,052,816 

February 4.302 799 166.321 1,747,298 1,863,789 8.080,207 

March 5,866,677 222,073 1,415.2.57 1.532,193 9036,190 

April 4,928.557 440.549 1,113.2.35 1,732.943 8,215.284 

May 4,006,662 423,264 591,316 824,405 5.845,647 

June 2,418.040 525..544 337.464 293,474 3,574,522 

July 2.569.109 68.5.088 299,505 218,413 3,772.115 

August 1.279,757-616,754 179,025 111,922 2,187,758 

In re^rd to the great staples. Cotton, Sugar, Tobacco, Western Produce, Hemp 
and Coffee, we extract at length from the able pen of Mr. Littlefield, of the Prices 
Current: — 

CoTTOM. — The first arrival of tiie new crop was on the 9th Aupist — being two 
days later than the first receipt of the previous year. The quantity was only two 
bales, and these, as usual with the first receipts, were sold at fancy prices. The 
whole quantity of the new crop received up to 1st Sept. wais 1089 bales, against 1 40 
bales in 1846, 6846 in 1845, and 5720 in 1844 ; and the sales up to the same date 
embraced some 350 bales, at 11} a 12|| cents per lb, the quality ranging from 
Middling Fair to Gbod Fair. Prices gave way somewhat as the receipts in- 
creased, and on the 1st October the range was 10 a 11 cents for Middling to Fair, 
though this yielding of the rates was more attributable to the difficulty of efTect- 
ing exchange negotiations than to any other cause, as the demand had nearly kept 
pace with the arrivals. No further material change took place until about the 
middle of October, when advices of a severe pressure in the Eiigludi money 
market gave a downward inclination to prices, which was rapidly accelerated by 
each succeeding steamer's accounts, bringing intelligence of immense commercial 
failures in Great Britain and various parts of the Continent, which continued to 
spread until the whole fnltric of EuroiHian credit was shaken to its foundation. 
This state of things, so sudden and unlooked for, of course could not fail to ope- 
rate most adversely upon the Cotton interest, and the rapid depression in Liver- 
pool, acting on the market here, produced a panic, under the influence of which 
some sales were made on Wednesday, the 17tlf November, at 5| a 5| ceatt 
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Middling, being a decline of fiftp per cent in a period of little more than two 
mnnths. This great depression, however, w;is but momentary, as bnyera haviuc 
UKrans at command at once came forward, and the market immediately recovered 
fully one cent per pound from the lowest point. From the middle of November 
Ui the lalter part of March the market maintained a g(Kxl degree of steadinesf, 
the purchaser for France. Spain, and other parts of the Continent, and for oar 
Northern fwrta, in addition to those for Ki:glaiid. being Mitlicieur to sustain prices 
within a range of 6|| a 7| cents for Middling to GikkI Middling during the period 
above mentioned. On Thursday, the 23d March, the startling intelligeQce was 
njceived of a revolution in France and the abdication of Louis Phillippe. This 
at once put a slop to business, an«l buyers for France withdrew altogether, not 
since to re-enter the market to any mipnrtant extent. The first inteiligeaoe, 
(which was tele^T^phic^ was speedily confirmed, and was immediately followed 
by accounts of the rapid extension of the revolutionary movement throughout 
nearly all the countries of Europe, and thns again, and to a wider extent, were 
Europcjin credit and commerce prostrated. These untoward events (in a com- 
mercial point of view) at once save a backward movement to the Cotton market, 
and a rapid accumulation of obstacles to the progress of business soon depressed 
prices to a lower point than we have alreaciy noted, and to within a fraction of 
the lowest point ot 1843. These obstacles were the entire withdrawal — as al- 
ready mentioned— of the buyers for France, and also those for most parts of the 
Continent, and the imjwssibility, for a time, of negotiating exchange, even on 
England, to any important extent. Thus, for a period the market was left almost 
entirely in tlie hands of Northern buyers, and the absence of competion carried 
down prices in the early part of May to A\ a h\ cents for Low Middling to Got^d 
Middling Louisiauas and Mississippi^, which was the lowest point of the season. 
From this extreme depression there has been a gradual recovery, with slight fluc- 
tuations, but the amendment has been the result rather of unusmdly low treigbts, 
and a more favorable state of the exchanges than of any very flattering accounts 
from abroad, though latterly the advices in regard to the state and prospects of 
trade have been somewhat more encouraging. Tennessee and North Alabama 
Cottons were, as usual, neglected while the market continued to be abundantly 
supplied with the low and middling qiudicies of Louisianas and Mississippis, and 
most holders, finding it impossible to sell at anything like what might be consid- 
ered a reasf>nable price, were com])elled to resort to shipments to some extent, 
in order to relieve themselves of excessive stocks. Not many sales of round lists 
occurred until about the middle of April, at which time the market opened at 4| 
a 5 cents fo/ low to good round average lists, but subsequently fell to 4^ a 4| 
cents, at which range the bulk of the ailes wore made. The market closes with 
a stock on sale, including all descriptions, estimated at about 10,000 bales, and a 
total stock on hand, inclusive of all on shipboard not cleared, of 37,401 bales. 

The total receipts at this port since 1st September last, /rom all $ources^ are 
1.213,805 bales. This amount includes 25,072 bales received from Mobile, and 
Florida, and from Texas by sea. [That jiortion of the Texas crop which reaches 
us via R(*d River cannot be distinguished from the product of Louisiana.] De- 
ducting from our total receipts the above amount received from Mobile, \ lorida 
and Texas, the remainder shows our receipts proper to be 1,188,733 bales, or an 
increase of 481,409 bales as compared with last year. The total exports during 
the wmif* period are l,20l,8f)7 bales; of which 654,083 bales w^ere shipped to 
Great Britain, 140,J)68 to France, 154,807 to the North and South of Europe, 
Mexico, vtc , and 252,03& to United States ports, including 1500 bales to Western 
States. The increase, as compared with last year, is 268,7 15 bales to Great 
Britain, 45,249 to France, 70,887 to the North and South of Europe, &«., and 
95.538 to United States ports. The total receipts at all the Atlantic and Guif 
pryrts, up to the latest dates received — as shown by our General Cotton Table- 
arc 2,325.180 bales, against 1.767, 46J bales to snme dates last year; showinff so 
increase of 557,647 bales. This amount, however, it should be tmderstood, does 
not represent the total crop of the United States, as the grand result caimot be at- 
Uiined until full returns up to the Ist September are concentrate at one point. 
The duty of making up the total crop has for a series of years devolved upoo 
the editors of the Neio- York Skipping and Commercial List ; and properly so 
from the nearer proximity of then* point of publication to Europe ; and shoold 
the forthcoming statement be made up on the osoal basb, with the raceipti 
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«t Mobile, Florida and the Atlantic ports, between the last dates* in onr table and 
the 1st September, the stocks on h:iiHl at Macon. Augusta aud Flamburgb, and 
the receipts overland at i'liiladelphia and Baltimore, it is probable tlint the 
total crop of 1847-8, as thus computed, will not vary materially from 2,350,000 
bales. 

Sugar. — At the date of our last annual report, the Cane crop, then advancing to 
maturity, presented mosr flattering promise ; and in our closing remarks under this 
head we took occasion to state that there was good reason to expect that the pro- 
duct of this important staple of our state would excef:»d that of any previous 
year since the introduction of its cultivation. Thi.s result has been reolized, be- 
yond all question, though we are again unable to present the exncl amount of 
the crop, and for tlie sumo reason stated la4»t year, viz : that tho piurties who hnve- 
heretofore ascertained the product of each plantation annually, and published 
statements embodying their researches, have not resnmed their labors. We have 
agahi, therefore, to resort to popular estimate, and this places the cix»p at 2*^,000 
hnds,, excluMive of "cistern bottoms" — being an excess of 100 000 hhds. over 
last year, and of 40,000 hhds. over any prcN-ious year. This, willi 4000 hhds. es- 
timated to be on hand at the close of last season, would make a supplv of 244,000 
hhds. The distribution of the crop, as uearly 4is can be ascertained, has been 
as follows, all the items being necessarily estimated, except the exports coast- 
wise, which, according to our table, are et^ual to about 92.000 hhds., including 
tlie shi^)mcuts out of toe state from Attakapas; consumption of the city, and of 
places m the utiighboring states, furnished m small parcels, of which there is no 
record, and including supplies for the army in Mexico, 15,000 hhds. ; taken for 
refining in the city and state, 10,000; stock now on band in the state, 12.000; 
leaving as the (piantity taken for the West, 115.000 hhds. This would give the 
Vfeii 45.000 hhds. more of Louisiana sugar than was estimated to be taken last 
ye/u*; but it should be borne in mind that she then took of Cuba sugars e(|ual to 
about 20.000 hhds — making her actual supply 90,000 hhds. This year the in*^ 
ports from Cuba have been companitively light, being barely equal to about 
5,000 hhds. ; and supposing the West to have taken one-half this (|uantity, the 
actual increase over last year would be about 20,000 hhds., which is not an im- 
probable amount, considering the low prices, the increase of population, and the 
extensifm and improvement of the facilities of transportation. The qutuitity 
shipped to the Atlantic ports is equal to about 84,000 hhds., or an increase of 
38.500 hhds. over last year. 

The first arrival of the new crop was on the 2d of October, five days earlier 
than the first receipt of the previous year. The quantity was only two hhds., 
and these were disposed of at 5^ cents per lb., being badly drained and of ilark 
color. From this date to the close of the mouth, there were no transactions of 
imiMirtauce, the receipt* of new crop being motlerate, oud the quality was so in- 
ferior that a great portion was unmerchantable and unsaleable. Prices, conse- 
quently, rapidly gave way, and by the first of November the range was 3 a 5J 
cents for lofenor to Choice — Fair 4 J a 4|. These continued to be the current 
rates until the close of the month, when the increasing stock caused pricei^ to give 
way ^ a cent per fliu, the extremes being 2.^ a 5 cents for Inferior to Choice — 
Fair 3^ a 4. This reduction, however, produced a more active demand, bnyert 
for the North, who had heretofore kept aloof, having come forward, and pur- 
chased quite freely. Frotn the close of November to the early part of May there 
were no very marKed changes in prices. Occasional fluctuations of an | tf :| of a 
cent took place, the inferior qualities being most atfected. The month of May 
proved a very dull period, and during the latter part of it prices reached their 
lowest point, the extreme quotations bemg \\ a A\ cents for Inferior to Choice- 
Fair 3| a 3A. Since then the rates have recovere<l somewhat, though with a 
limited business, and the closing <piotatious for lots on the Levee are 2) a 4^ 
cents for Inferior to Choice — Fair 3^ a 3|. The first sales noticetl on plantation 
took place in the early part of November at 4 a A^ cents per pound Crops 
round were generally ^eld at 4 cents, but buyers would not come forward at 
this rate, aud several planters resorted to shipments to the North aud West, on 
their own account. By the Ist of January sues were made at 3j cents for bir 
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cro|M, bat Bubtfeqaently buyers, both on speciiltitiuu »iid for i»!iipiiMnt. cmne Ibr- 
wnrd more (riH;]y, and considerable sales took place tlin>uf;h the months of Jjid^ 
Feb.. Mnrch. ^Kx., gencnilly at 3j a A cents for Fair to Prinu' crops, though tDome 
lot« bn)ii^'ht 4.4 ceuUi. lii May Um lowest |M)int was tourhwl. wbeo M*nie iwlm 
wore MJMilu Hi 3 <ciiis lor fair cni}>s. Theie ih Mill »ni unM<unl (inantity rfmain- 
ing in planters' bumU, and tlie wbolc slock now on hsiud in the state in estiuiated 
at 12.000 Ithds. Tlie quantity received at tbc Levfc for >ude bits been 128.113 
hlids. against U-2,00() Idids. last year. Respectinp the tinulity of last year's crop, 
we may nMunrk, that it has presented an unusually low average. This (act we 
frequently alluded to in tlie course of the season, Httributing it to the low tem- 
pera' ure of the grinding season, which wjis not favorable for the manufacture of 
sugar, 'i'he twjncity of the Priin<* and Choice qualitie.**. made by the onliiiary 
pnM'.cM, has been niMtter of c(uni»ljiint thnnighout the season. 

With re.sf)ect to the iri-owinj; er«>p, it seems to be generally conceded that the 
prospe<.'ts for a Iwri^c yield aix' by no means as flattenng as they were at this pe- 
riod la.st year The Stubble, or Rat toon Cane, is represented m many sections to 
be almost an entire failure, and the Plant Cane generally is said to be less nenr 
to maturity by some weeks ; thus rendcriufr the liability to damage by frost more 
inmiinent. It in true, there has been a considerable increase of cu1ti\'atioii, par- 
ticularly on Red river, some of the upland parishes, and in Attakapus, but it is 
■up{)osc*d that, other julv(*rse circumstances will more than counterbalance thif 
advantage, and that in no event is the crop likely to reach the anxiunt produced 
laHt year. In our neighboring stat'* of Texas the Sugar culture is steadily advanc- 
ms. and intelligent parties with whom we have conversed, estimate the pnKluct- 
o! this vear at 4,000 hhds. The foUowing table will exhibit th? annual pniduct 
of Louisiana for a series of years, by which it will be seen that the Cane culture 
is liable to remarkable fluctuations ui its results, according to the character of the 
seasons. 
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In re'?»inl to a market for the coming crop, we are imder the impression that 
the prt>6pectM are in favor of a higher average than wjis realizeil last year, even 
with a vtHT fuW yield, as the requirements of our own country ai-e constantly in- 
crejisinij, whih? the product of .several of the West India Islands, which has here- 
tofore been brought into competition witli our own staple, is likely to be reduced 
to a ct)mparatively unimportant amount by the voluntary abolition of slaverj' on 
the part of the home governments, and by ser\'ile insurrection. The same causee 
will reduce the supply for the European markets, and a stable arrangement nf 
European ditliculties. which would re-establish confidence and revive commerce, 
w«)uld jloubtless tend to rtrscue this important staple of <mr state from its present 
depression, on l>oth sides of the Atlantic 

Tobacco.— On the 3l8t Auuust, 1847, we clos«l our tables with a stock of 
Tobacco on hand, including all on shipboard not cleareil. of 22.330 hhds., but of 
this amount tliere were rem;iiniij;; on sjde only wime 750 hhd.^s. Pric<'s, which 
h:id bo'Mi gradually advancing for a pm'iiKl of some ten or twelve weeks, were 
thon fiun at tlie tbilowinj tpiotutions — say for Lvf^f 2 ^ 2| ; Lraf, coinmo:i. 3 a 
3J. fair 4 a 4J, fine ."> ti 5|, choiro 6^7; Srsrf^r A«vi/. fillet.-; and 'wmpi>er8, 2J a 
12 cents ywr lb. Fmin Isl Sjjpt.-mber to the bejiinning of Maix'h no change of 
any iireat moment (K-eurred. th»* ."^tock being too sninll and t(M> poorly assorted to 
admit of any operations of niagnitufle. Early in November we had occasion to 
advance our quotation"* i a \ a cent, the greatest improvwnent being in the finer 
grades, and on tlio 5th of the same nxiuth four hhds. of the new crop anived^ 
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being some four weeks earlier than the first receipt of the preceding yettr. Even 
up to the latter part, .of March, hownvor. owiug to the moderate extent of the 
supply and to the steudiness uf the demand, (notwithstaoding a further advance 
of 4 a ^ a cent in prices, our qnotations for choice then being 6J a 8 cents^ there 
had been no accnmnlation of Htock. At this juncture intelligence of the French 
revolution reached uh. There were many conflicting views among dealers as to 
the probable conrse of the new government of France with regard to the To- 
bacco monopoly, and as to the effect which it would be likely to have upon the 
trade ; but the immediate consequence of the news, and of thib diversity of opin- 
ion, was a partial suspension of operations. The arrivals for some weeks con- 
tinued moderate, and as factors evinced no disposition to press their stocks on 
the market, the few sales made, altliongh at prices rather in favor of the buyer, 
showed no marked decline. Toward the end of April, however, the receipts 
had commenced to be more liberal, and during the ensuing three weeks the arri- 
vals embraccHl about 10.000 hhds., while the sales reported in tlie same time 
amounted to but 1500 hhds., though it was stated that probably as much more 
had been disposed of privately. This state of things gave buyers greatly the 
advantage, and when, on the 20th May we resumed our quotations, which we 
had, owing to the unsettled and uncertain state of the market, been compelled to 
omit for several weeks, they were, for Lug*, 2 a 2| ; Leaf, inferior, 2| a 3, com- 
mon, 31 a 3|, fair 4 a 4|, good to choice 4i a 5^ cents; being a decline of | a 1 
cent on the common qualities, and of 1 J a 2^ cents on the finer grades. At these 
reduced rates there were sold, up to tlie first of July, about 7000 hhds. At this 
time the quantity on sale exceeded 11,000 hhds., and as buyers appeared but lit- 
tle inclined to operate largely, unless at a further reduction, while sellers were 
naturally more disposoid to close off their stocks on the approach of the sickly 
season, prices again receded ^ a i a cent., the sales of the month reaching 6000 
hhds. During the last month the demand has been fair for the period of the sea- 
son, and the transactions have amoimted to some 4000 hhds., though a great por- 
tion consisted of the description known as " Yellow Banks," which has been 
most sought after. Prices nave about recovered what they lost in July, and 
owiug to the superior character of most that has been sold daring the past month, 
our figures stand higher than they did in Jime, our present quotations being, for 
Lttga, factory, 1| a 1|, planter's, do., 2 a 2| ; Leaf inferior to common, 3 a 3| ; 
fair to fine. 4 a 5, choice and selections, 5^ ^ 6 cents per lb. The amount now re- 
nu.ining in factors* hands is estimated at about 5000 nhds., a considerable portion 
of which is held at rates decidedly above our closing quotations. 

In our last annual report we obser^'ed that the course of the Tobacco market 
during the preceding year had varied greatly from the general antici[iation. The 
same remark applies equally to its course for the past season ; but in 1846-7 it 
was much more favorable than there was any reason to suppose it would be ; 
while during the commercial year just closed, well-based calculations have been 
completely disappointed and overthrown by a train of circumstances which could 
not be foreseen or provided against. The revolution in France, already referred 
to, gave a severe blow to the market before any considerable portion ot the crop 
was disposcMi of. and the hostilities between Denmark and Hoistein, and the c(»n« 
sequeut blockade of some of the German ports caused an abatement of demand 
to some extent from that quarter. 

It was well understood lust fall that the crop was a short one.. It is true, that 
our receipts, as compared with thotue of last year, show little or no deficiency ; 
but of the 15.000 hhds. received from 1st Sej[>tember to 1st March, not more 
than 2000 were of the new crop ; and deductmg the remaining 13,000 from the 
total arrival**, the receipts of the past crop amount thus far to only about 42.000 
hhds. Of the whole quantity receiveti during the past twelve months, there have 
been in<«pectcil at the State Warehouses 34.628 hhds., of which 4746 hhds. were 
Mason county. For full infonnatiun in regard to comparative receipts, exports, 
stocks. &c., we refer to our tables. 

As repirds the extent and character of the growing cnip, we would merely 
state at this early period, that there are advices in town fnim many sections, an- 
nouncing serious injury to it, both in quantity and qualit}' — (jwinp in the first 
plac:e to drought at the time of planting, (though this was confined to ftarticnlar 
sections of considerable extent) and more recently to excessive rains throughout 
the entire Tobacco- growing region. On hiabead, however, we tkall, no aoubc, 
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be able to fhrnish oar readera with more de6nite uifinmatioii some fe^r 
heuce, when we shall take otxaaion to recar to the subject. 

Western Produce. — Our records show an immeuse falling olT in the igni- 
tions in the leadiui; articles under this head during the past year, a^ compared 
with the season ending the 1st September last. It will, of conrse, be remembered 
by all that a famine in Rurope had produced an extraordinary demand for bread- 
stufis, and the consequent elevation in prices brought forth fi*om our well^Ied 
granaries not only the abundant pnxluct of the ihen current year, but also the 
hoarded surplus of previous seasons. It was thus that our rei*eipt8 here, as well 
as at the other shipping ports of the country, suddenly rose to double those of 
the year immediately preceding, and to an amount many fold greater than those 
of any previous year. The very thorough manner in which the West ga\-e up 
her supplies in 1846-7, and the comparatively limited foreign demand during the 
past seaM)n, have carried back our receipts of Bi'eadstuflTs to less than ane-luUf 
what they were last year. Thus our arrivals ol Flour are 706.958 barrels, aga'uist 
1,617,67.1 barrels last year; of Indian Corny equal to 3.600.000 bushels, against 
7,065,000 bushels last year; of Wheat, equal to 300.000 bushels agauist 1.670.000 
last year ; of Com Meal, 47,543 barrels, against 88,159 barrels last year. The 
Exports show a corresponding reduction. The total Exports of JRotir amount 
to 472,519 barrels, against 1,319,506 barrels last year. Of this quantity 15.416 
barrels have been sent to Great Britain and Ireland, 88,676 to the West Indies, 
&c., and the remainder to coastwise port8. Of Indian Corny the total Exfiorts 
are equal to 3,059,000 bushels, against 6,303,000 bushels last year. Of this quan- 
tity, 1,360,000 bushels have been shipi>ed to Great Britain and Ireland, 173.000 
to the West Indies, &c., and the remainder to coastwise ])orts. Of IVkeat. there 
have been exported to forei^ ports barely 35,000 bushels — nearly all of which 
was to Great Britain — the bulk of the receipts being ship[>ed to the North, and 
a portion consumed in our city mills. According to a table published in the 
New- York Shipping and Commercial List, the comparative exjiorts of Breadstuffs 
from the various ports of the United States to Great Britain and Ireland, from 
September Ist to August 1st in the two past years, stood as follows : 

1846-7. 1847-8. 

Flour bbls 2,99-:>.3l9 178.782 

Corn Meal bbls 826,.536 10-2.318 

Wheat bushels 3,464,400 219,917 

Com bushels 15,800.917 4,134,912 

Rye bushels 84,333 none. 

Oats bushels. 426.881 none. 

Barley bushels 308,324 none. 

The speculative maaia of the previous year having subsided, there haa of 
course been more steadiness in pnces, and the following iigures exhibit the ex- 
treme fluctuations of the season in this market: — Flour — Ohio to the best St. 
Louis City Mills — lowest point August, $3 87 1 a $4 25 ; highest point January, 
$5 50 a $6 per bbl. Indian Com — lowest point May. 23 a 30 cents ; highest 
point December, 58 a 65 cents per bushel, in sacks. Wheat — lowest point Aug.. 
621 a 75 ; highest point November, |1 12J per bushel, in barrels anJ sacks. It 
is understood that the crops throughout the country geneniUy an* abundant ; and 
as the foreign demand is scarcely likely to exceed that of last year, there seems 
a strong probability that prices for the coining year will rule at a rather low 
average. The trade in Prt>tu*i(?n«, particularly Pork and Lanl, has been more 
extensive than last year, there having been a considerable increase in the sup- 
plies, as will be seen by reference to our tables. Our space will not ]>emiit u« 
to follow these articles in their various fluctuations, and we must therefore con- 
tent ourselves with noting the extreme rates of the season, which have been as 
follows: — Pork, Mess, highest point September 11th, $14 75 a $15; lowest 
point April 26th, $8 a $8 12 i ; Primt», highest point September Uth, $12 50 a 
$12 75; lowest point December 22d, $6 50 a $7 per bbl. Lord, highest point 
September 18th. 11 a 15; lowest point April 26th, 3^ a 5| cenl^ per lb. The 
total Exports (all packages being reduced to kegs.) are equal to 1,395.496 kegs, 
against 907,977 kegs last year; and the ExporUi,foreign,are 546,010 kegs, against 
437,716 kegs last year ; or an increase of 108;294 kegs. Other articles, of more 
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or \em importance, cUiim some notice under this head, but our limited space ad- 
monishes U8 that we must pass on to a review of other leading commodities. 

Hemp.— In oar last annual report we stated that our information respecting the 
then growing crop led us to the conclusion that the supply would be much less 
than during the previous 8eas(m, as the crop in Kentucky did not promise well, 
and there was likely to be a material falling off in the arrivals from Missouri, 
owing to the fact that a considerable portion of the receipts of la^t year waa 
made up of parts of several cwps which hatl been detained from market by low 
waiters, &c., in previous seasons. The reiJiilt shows a much larger deficiency 
than wp anticipated, the receipts since Ist September laat to this date beuig only 
21,584 b'lles, against 60.238 bales last year; or a decrease of 38,G54 bales. There 
Was quite a large stock remaining over at the openiu|; of the season, which had 
been detained by the high rates of freight, and tnus the exports of the past year 
considerably exceed the receipts, being 27,240 bales. Of this quantity, all has 
been sent to the Northern ports, cxce]>t 224 bales to London and 1 4 bales to 
Bordeaux. The great deficiency in the receipts has of course had its influence 
upon prices, and the first sale of ^ood dew-rotted was in the early part of Sep- 
tember, at $120 per ton. This pnce was claimed fur all the lots arriving for a 
period of several mouths, but ncding no purchasers they were sent forward. 
Indeed very few sales have been made here this season, owing to higher limits 
than buyers were willing to pay, and nearly the whole receipts have been for- 
warded to the North on accoimt of the Western dealers. The highest point of 
the market was that above noticed, and the lowest about the middle of May, 
when a lot of about 300 bales dew-rotted was Kold at $C2 50 per ton. The com- 
parative receipts, and average prices, for a series of years, will be shown by the 
tbllowing table : 

Bales. .Per ton. 

1842-43 14,873 $80 00 

1843-44 38,062 $66 00 

1844-45 46,274 $60 00 

1845-46 30,980 $60 00 

1846-47 60,238 $98 00 

1847.-48 21,584 $115 00 

With regard to the coming season's supply, we observe that the crops of the 
West are said not to promise well, particularly in Kentucky; and as the latter 
state does not produce enough for her bagging and rope manufactories, but 
draws a considerable portion oi her supplies for this purpose from Missouri, there 
does not seem likely to be any considerable increase m the quantity to come for^ 
ward for the Atlantic markets. 

CoFFKB. — This article continues to maintain a leading position among the for^ 
eign pnxluctions that seek our market, though the business of the season has not 
reached an extent equid to that of last year, in the aggregate, while prices at 
the same time have ruled lower. The following statement shows the imports, 
stocks, &c. : 

Bttimated stock out of grocers* hands on 1st September, 1847, of all 

kinds bags 15,000 

Impfjrts direct firom Rio de Janeiro 239,37 1 

Cuba, Laguayra, St, Domingo, &c 8,590 

247,961 

Beceived coastwise for sale (estimated) 20,000 

Biaking a supply of. 282,961 

Against a supply of 312,042 bags last year, or a decrease of 29,081 bags. There 
is an increase of 34,260 bags in the receipts from Rio, as compared with last year, 
while from Cuba, &c., there is a decrease of 34,341 bags, and a further decrease 
in the estimated receipts coastwise for sale of 21,000 ba^s. The present stock 
out of grocers* hands is estimated at about 5,500 bags — viz., of Rio 5.000, and of 
oUier descriptions, 500 ; showing that the quantity taken for the consumption 
of the West and South has been 277,50abagi against 297,000 bags last yew; a 
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decrease of 19,500 bags. This falling off cannot l>e attributable Co an actnd 
ductioD in the cotisumption, which is uiiquestioaably qn the increase, but it i^to 
be accounted for by the fact xhM dealers have drawn a Idrger portion of thrir *u|>- 
plie« than usual from the Atlantic raarketu. besides having a considerable surplus 
of last year's purchases. The first direct import of the seasnn, from Ri«», was on 
the 2d October, being nearly two months earlier than the first cargo arrival last 
year. Some sales were made at7| a 7| cents, but the market soon settled dtiwu 
to a range of 7 a 7| cents, according to quality, and conlinoed so for some time. 
Early in Dt^c. the prices gave way to 6^ a 7 cents, but about the middle of .la«iu- 
ary the market rallied a little, under the suppo:?ition that the diflSculty of dis- 
posing of Sterling Exchange in Rio would arrest further shipments to this country ; 
but the advance was only temporary, the supply on the market beine rather 
heavy. In March, the stock being much reduced, prices again recovered to 6| a 
7^ cents, but the outside figures were current only a short period, the highest rate 
for some months subsequently being 7 cents for prime. The closing rates, are for 
ordinary to prime Rio 6 a 61, Cuba 6.f a 7 cents per lb. The last direct import 
from Rio was on the 19ih July, and tlie supplies since then have come from the 
North. In another part of our colnmns will he found a table, showing the direct 
imports from Rio, Cuba, &c. for a period of three years. 



COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS — NEW-TORK CANALS, AND NEW-ORLEANS FROM WEST. 



/ Flour, bbls. x 

N.York. N.Orleans. 

1836 928,116 

1837 914,171-. •• 

1838 1,079.001. ••• 

1839 992,603-.. . 434.984- 

1840 1,833,959 • • • 482,523- 

1841 1,647,492- •• 496,194- 

1842 1,577,555- • . . 439,688- 

1843 2,073,708- • • . 521,175- 

1844 2,222,204- . • • 602,507- 

1845 2,517,250. . • . 533,312- 

1846 3,063,441- . - - 837,985- 

1847 3,952,972. • • 1,617,675. 



-Wheat. 



N.York. N.Orleans, 
bush. bbls. dc ska. 

. 824,855-..- 

. 592,037 .- 

. 551,589 
• 682,752- 

1,559,859- 
. 781,055. 
. 928,347- 
. 827,346- 

1,262,249- 
-1,620,033- 
-2,950,636- 

4,143,830 



Corn, bush. » 

N. York. N.Orleans 



. 17,280. 
. 63,015-. 
. 2,621- 
.134,868- 

• 118,248- 

• 86,014- 
- 64,759 
-403,786- 

833,649- 



1,593 
24,768- 
32.049 
8,6.59 
119,762 
366,111 
186,016- 
17,861- 
35,803 
1,610,149 
6,053,845 
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Pork, Beef, Butter & Lard, 

N.York. N.York. N.York. 

bbls. bbls. Iba. 

1836 37,968 • • .23,933- • • . 8,592,662 

1837 37,536 • . . 13,883. • • • 7,042,627 

1838 19,768- . • - 6,98b- - • • 8,616,710 

1839 41 ,983. • • . 12,650- • • • 8,298,400 

1840 59,711.. .29.839. ... 13,708,000 

1841 115,150. • . . 18,113 . . . 16,157,653 

1842 79,235. .21,437.... 19,182,930 

1843 63,777-... 47,465 ... 24,215,700 

1844 63,646-... 50,000 .•• 22,696,300 

1845 45,1.53... 67,699.... 24,890,255 

1846 80,093-. -•45,600..-. 28,198,658 

1847 76,179- • . 71,266. . • • 27,072,000 



Cheese, 
N. York. 

lbs. 
14,006,972 
15,.564,826 
13321,571 
14y'>39,.588 
18,820.000 
14,171,081 
19,004.613 
24,335,260 
26,674300 
27,542361 
35,560,118 
40,844,000 



EXPORTS— .NEW-ORLKANS, YEAR ENDING 30TH JUNE, 1848. 

Product of the United States.'^ 

3d Quarter, 4 th Quarter, 1st Quarter, 2d Quarter, 

In American vessels to 1847. 1847. 1848. 1848 

Foreign countries... $3,297 .322 $5,731,775 $7,372,330 $6,240,142 

♦'Foreign" " " 911,323 1,163,105 5,3.'>3.774 4.273,951 

''Coastwise 3,745,771 5,627,935 11,317.460 7,142,435 



12,954,416 12,522,815 24,048,564 17,656,528 



Total 4 Quarters — Export. 



$67,182,323 
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3d Quarter, 4thQuartery 

1847. 1847. 
Tonnage Entered, 

Am. vesselBfor For. ports.. 3.26 1,368 6,318,636 

For. " •• " "... 549,545 4.894,964 

Coastwiae 7,936.368 13,870,825 

Tonnage Cleared. 

Am. veaselfl for For. ports. 7,7 10,648 5,465.362 

For. •' *• '* ".. 1,189,162 1,572.371 

Coastwise 7,446,:):>9 11,110,117 

Total ton* 28,093,650 43.284,275 



Ist Quarter, 2dQuarter9 

1848. 1848. 

5,820,885 4,550,274 

8,393,384 2,919,943 

16,070,354 15,408,066 

7,943,460 7,667,704 

6,698.983 5.408,353 

17,892,705 15,996,053 



62,820,771 51,960,393 



1847-48 

1846-47 . 

1846-47. 

1846.47. 

1846-47. 

1848... 



1847. 



...Grand Total, Out and In Tonnage tons 186,146,454 

..Grand Total, •* " " " ( Kxcludiug coastwise; " 84,341,400 
..Grand Total, New. York, ( " '* ) •' 161,241,300 

..Foreign Export, Ntw-York » $49,844,368 

" New-Orleans 41,051.633 

. . .Grand Total Receipts at New-Orleans from the interior, 

chiefly by the Mississippi river 779,79,151 

...Grand Total Receipts at the Hudson River, New- York, ) 

by all the canals. What portion of them are car- V 73.094,414 
ried on the Railroad to Boston we cannot leam. . ) 



IIKW-TORK, 



The imports at New-York for three years past, from January Ist to Augntt 
31st, are a.s follows: — 



Articles. 



1848. 1847. 1846. 



Articles. ' 1848. 1847. 1846L 



Brandy, hf. pipes 5,092 
Do. ur. casks 
andbbls • • 5,118 

Coal, ions 25,2»U 

Cocf>a, bags • • 4.718 
Cochineal, co 

rr)on8 485 

Co(reo,bags 302,(523 
Cotton, bales • 255,139 
Duck, bales • •• n60 
l>o. pieces- •• 6,986 
E Ware, crates 

and casks - 20,203 
Figs, drums, dec. 26,923 

Gin, pipes 2,675 

Hemp, bales- • 36,357 

Do. tons 138 

Hides, bales- • • • 675 

Do. No 744,515 

Iran. bar. ions - • 18 603 
Do. pig. tons • • 38,226 
Do. sheet. h(x>p. 

&c.. bdls -120,459 

lodigo. casi'S- -■ 1,152 

Dt>. ceroons- 1,0-6 

Lesd, pigs 2f>6,BV3 

Molasses, hhds 65,7:U 

Do. tierces ().0'27 

Da bbls-- 31,898 

OUve Oil, casks- 225 

Do. boxes 

and bskta.' 



7,292 3,073 

6,2')2 2,719 

29,lf)2 10,890 

bSG9 3,747 

11 443 I 

329,369 257,:n3 | 

226,717 237,727 ; 

794 269 I 

1,896 554 



Pepper, bags- 
Pimento, bogs 
Hags, bales • 
Uaisins, casks 
Do. boxes 
Do. drums 
Rice, tierces- 



25,705 

10,240 

16,307 

3,956 

154,810 

190 



10,032 
6,GB2 
7,614 
3,759 

57^43 
1,184 



6,666 
6,389 
8,388 
2,066 
67,839 
91,90 



18,573 

92,715 

1,765 

37.421 

107 

7*35 

575,126 

17,422 

23.807 

105.608 

844 

513 

968,886 

(>5,111 

6^18 

16/)92 

621 



20,069 

11,091 

1,657 

31,414 

34 

605 

116,.538 

10,7-16 

11,073 

S6,lll 

776 

911 

192,542 

60,374 

4,670 

18,330 

93 



- 20,873 
Rum. puncheons l,98i 
Salt, bushels- - l,007>9O9 1,209,931 652^000 
Saltpetre, bags • 10,512 11,733 6,213 



24,082 20,607 
1,689 1,109 



ugar, 



hhds -•• 88,874 70,714 69,312 

tierces- 1,906 481 548 

bbls 13,024 15,140 6,460 

boxes • • 80,938 113,165 65,630 



Do 
To. 
Do. 

Do bags 

Tin, banca. &c.. 

slab^ 3.5^506 

Do. plates, bxs 113,067 

Tobacco, hhds - 9,850 

Do. bales and 

ceroons-- -• 

Wines, butts dc 

pipes 668 

Do. nhds. and 

half pipes - 8,000 
Do. qr. casks 27,16(1 

Do. bbls 3,197 

Do. boxes 19,025 

Wool, bales 9,192 



83,107 13,007 32,230 



18,950 16,163 

74,716 137,686 

6,892 13,587 



14,463 10,566 11,270 



632 



797 



5.225 8,09*5 

13,708 2.5,618 

1,581 70,717 

14,956 9,763 

5,883 122429 

[Sew- York Skipfim^ Lim. 



33,733 19,391 7,366 
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STATISTICS OF LOUISIANA SUOAB. 



STATISTICS OP lOniSIllti SUGAR. 

We have made up iome statistics from the tables of Mr. Champomier, which 
were published for several years, but are uow discomiuued. This eeutleman col- 
lected his facts by correspoudence and personal atteudence, and though he may 
have been led into many errors, they are altogether too unimportant to affect the 

feneral results. Nothing so reliable can be had from any other source. We 
ave several times attempted to continue Mr. Cbampomier's plan, and may yet 
do BO, though we understand Mr. Burke, of the Patent Office, contemplates some- 
thing of the same kind. 



LOUISIANA SUOAR STATfSTtCS. 



Parbhea. 



Sugar Houaea, 
No. 



Product, 
hhda. 



AverafB product Plaaten, 
Sugar House. fCo. 



1844-5. ]845-«k 1844-5. 



1845-6. 



1844-5. 1845-6. 



184S.6. 



Pointe Coupee 5- 

West Baton Aouge. 19- 

East Baton Rouge 18- 

Ibervill 69 

Ascension 48- 

St. James 67- 

St. John 56. 

St. Char.es 37- 

JefTerson 24 ■ 

St. Bernard & Orleans • • 23- 

Plaquemines 36- 

AssumpiioQ 62- 

Lafourche 49- 

Terrebonne 42- 

St. Mary 147 

St. Martin 36- 

Lafayette ' 4- 

Vermillion 13- 

8U Landry 8- 

Red River Parishes of J 
Avoyelles, Rapides > • ■ 
Catahoula, Concordia ) 

Calcassieo 

We«l Feliciana — 

Cistern Sugar 



40 888- 

52 4,247. 

35 4,474- 

116 16,463- 

63 19,223- 

81 21.519- 

61 13,575- 

39 12,532 

29 11,218- 

26 6,941- 

45 14,761- 

137 11,990 

98 14,205- 

78 12,661- 

179 18,795- 

69 4,419- 

7 372- 

19 862- 

26 1,179 



••• 1,206 173- 

••• 4,961 230. 

••- 4,222 240. 

•••15,624 230- 

• -16.906 400- 

..-17,515 310. 

•9,909 230 

••10,650 320- 

••• 7,541 460- 

•• 5,670 260. 

-11,321 400 

•12,076 175- 

•••11,116 280. 

••12,080 290- 

• -24,722 120- 

••• 5,246 120- 

••• 366 90 

.-• 1,176 65 

••• 1,362 130 



...300-.. 


51 


... 95. • 


. 78 


...120... 


• 64 


.134..- 


194 


...264-.. 


96 


...216 .. 


-197 


...165-.. 


'145 


...273-.. 


. 94 


...260-.- 


• 49 


..-210-.- 


- 47 


...251 .. 


- 77 


... 88-.- 


206 


...113... 


164 


•-164-.. 


104 


...132.- 


283 


... 76 - 


115 


.- 52.. 


• 11 


... 61 .. 


- 33 


... 52... 


37 



27- 

11 
2 



. 119 
. 9,876- 



•■^» • • • ^^m • • . ^M 

"■^" • * • 111* • • • ii 

^^v* • a • ^m^» • • • A 



Total 764 1,240 191,324 186,650 260 160 2,0n 



PRODUCT SUGAR HOUSES. 



Producing 1000 hogsheads and over,- 



« 900 


<• 


(• 


*' 800 


*( 


« 


" 700 


« 


(( 


« 600 


i< 


<« 


« 500 


« 


<< 


« 400 


n 


(1 


" 300 


i( 


K 


« 200 


« 


(i 


" under 200 


« 


« 



1845. 

.. 8-. 
.. 3-. 
.. 8-. 
.. 20 . 

• 20 . 
. 43- - 

• 45- . 
. 99-. 

104- - 
407.. 



1846. 



2 

•• 1 

4 

- 18 
20 

. 46 
98 

.154 

897 



PLANTKRS PRCDUCING OVKR 1000 H008HBAD8.* 



RMcCall 1019 

D. F. Kenner 115S 

Breniiers 1 170 

Valctim Aime 1152 

Henry Doyle 1539 



Oarcia & Co 1015 

L. Labranche 1016 

L. Millandon, (3 estates) 2035 

Preston, (2 estates) 2324 



For every hofsliaadl ofaafar o«« barral of 



iapro4ao«d. 
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Thus nine planters produced as much as the 8 1 plauters of St. Martins, Lafay> 
ette, St. Landry, Vermillion and West Baton Bouge, and one-sixteenth of the 
whole crop. 

About 160 planters produced one-half of the whole crop. 

It is to be observed, however, that many planters have intesests in other es- 
tates than their own, and others have estates lu different parishes. Several have 
often an interest in the same estate. 

Adding: the cistern bottom sugars, used by the refiners, the crop of 1844-5 ex- 
ceeded 200.000 hogsheads. The number of steam sugar mills that year was 408, 
the rest being horse. Whole number of plauters then. 900. 

The estimate of 1845-6 includes the cistern bottoms. Mr. Champomier esti- 
mated there would be in operation in 1847, from returns made to him, 1240 sugar 
houses, owned by 2077 proprietors. They appear in our table of 1846 as in pro- 
greu; 204 expecting to worK in '46 and '47, and 81 in '47 '48. From the stimu- 
lant given to the sugar culture by the high prices of 1847, and the very low rates 
of cotton in 1^48, the new bayou and river lands taken into cultivation, and espe- 
cially the region on the Red River, the whole number of sugar mills in Louisiana 
in 1849-50. will scarcely fall short of 1,500. About one-half of the mills are by 
horse power, though steam is being rapidly substituted. 

If we consider the whole territory oi Louisiana, and compare the country south 
of Rapides Parish, excluding the Florida parishes, we shall find about one-half of 
the state adapted to #ie sugar culture. Probably not one-twentieth is now culti- 
vated in sii^ar. There are many parishes in which it is not planted at all. 120,- 
000 out of '200.000 hogsheads, which the state produces, are made by the parishes 
on the river abuve aod below the city. The crops of Red River parishes, the 
present year, we have not learned; but from 30 houses may estimate 7,000 hogt- 
heads, perhaps 10,000. 
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Sir: 
As the object of your Review is to foster the talent and resources of the Soutb- 
West, you will permit ine to direct your attention to a paragraph, (copied from 
the Baltimore Sun,) which has ^ue the round of the city press without com- 
ment. It states that a new Dredging Machine, manufactured per orokr of the 
Second Municipality, has just been completed, etc., etc. 

Could not this machinery have been made in this city or state f I will answer 
this question by stating, that there are within the bounds of the Second Munici- 
pality, no less than/cwr shops, capable of making this machinery, and I think that 
It was ill bad taste, and also impolitic, for the aldermen to send tor it to Baltimore, 
or any other place, thereby intimating that our mechanics were not competent to 
make such ordinary machinery as that used in dredging operations, when it is 
well-known that machiueiy, requiring the greatest accuracy and finish, is made in 
this city. 

The Board of Aldermen must know that the past season has been a dull 
one, particularly to those en<;aged in making machinery, and how much better 
would it have been tor the money expended on this dredging machine to Imve 
been kept in this city, giving employment to our own worksno()s, and thereby 
indirectly replenishing the treasury from whence the money emanated. Bring 
a resident of the city, and feeling some pride in its credit, I could not let this 
matter pass in silence, as I have frequently censured individuals for getting work 
done abroad at the expense of those persons among whom they obtain their own 
livelihood.^ 

Respectfully, yfturs, 

A Mechahic. 

* We are williof that • mechanic abould be beard, thong h his conplainti if ainat the liberal 
public spirit of the Second Municipality ia hardly deaervad. We know their dispoeiiion loauataia 
aative aits and nanufactoraa. — lEofroa. 



^ 
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BDITOR'g IBM -CIAIR. 

Since our last issue we have received— 

1. Nos. 25, 26, 27« Chamberi* Miscdidny, which requires three more numbers to . 
be completed. This is one of the most popular, useful, and interesting productions 
of the a^e, and as such should commend itself to the wide.st circulation. One of the 
numbers before us contains the Jjije of a Negro Slave, in which it is intended to bold 
up the '* horrors " of negfro slavery in our Southern States. The picture, as usual, is 
false; thongh we will not allow the work on that account to be prejudiced in our 
mind. Boston : Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. New-Orleans : J. C. Morgan. 

2. BlackwooiPa Magazine for September. We received from the publishers, 
through J. C. Morgan, agent for New Orleans, the last issue of Blackwood. The 
contents are as usual sprightly and instructive The low price at which this work is 
published, should bring it within reach of all. # 

3. Southern Quat&rly Eevieia : Charleston, S. C. 
North American Review: Boston, Mass. 

These works come to us in about the same aise and same appearance, but repre- 
sent the tones, feelings, and sentiments of sections far remote, and in many reepecti, 
antHgonistic. It would be invidious to characterize either as the most able, though 
our prejudices are naturally in favor of the Southern work. Contents, North 
Amerirati: "Williams' China; ' "Campbell and Stevens' Virginia and Georgia;" 
" Life of Tyndalc ; " " Novels of the Reason ; " " Mills' Political Economy ; " " Lord 
Sidmouth ; " " Protestantism in France ; " *' Prose Writers o( Germany ; " ** Scottish 
Peasants, drc.'' Contents, Sotuhern Qunterly : "Progress Political Economy;" 
"South Carolina in the Revolution;" " Carlyle's Works;" " Fugitive Poetry of 
America;" "Danger and Safety of the Republic;" " Keligious Instruction <rf 
Slaves ; " *' Army in Texas ; " « The French Republic ; '• " Mariborough," &c. 

4. Southern Literary Messenger, Richmond, Va. ; Western Journal, St Louis ; 
Plough, Loom and Anvils Philadelphia; Banker^ s A/ag/';?t/i<!, Baltimore. These four 
monthly periodicals are regularly upon our table. The *' Messenger '* is always 
attractive for its literary contents. Mr. Skinner is giving a wide popularity to his 
** Plough, Arc," and the present number richly deserves that favor. The •* Western 
Journal " contains i>ix original articles, and is printed in handsome style. Contents 
«* Banker's Magazine," October, 1S48:— 

1. Transfers of Bank Stocks. 

2. United States' Stocks. 

3. Bank Virginia. 4. Bank of Albany. 

5. Bank Statistics. 7. Bank Items. 

6. Commercial Crises of 1847 in Britain. 
8. Exchanges, &:c, &c.. dec. 

Complete bound setts of this work may be obtained from the Pnblisbery whieh ara 
very desirable. 

Emory's New Mexxco and Calfomia, printed by order of Congress. Abert's Report 
an New Mexico, by authority of Congress. These two works are in hand for elaborate 
review in our next numbers. We are indebted to tbe kindness of Lieut Abert 
Hon. Henry Johnson for copiea. 
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UNIVERSIT7 OF LOUISIANA —N£W-ORLEANS. 

Qlbtninistratocs : 



^i 



HONORABLE ISAAC JOHNSON, Governor of the Sute of LoaiuaiUL 
Ez-Omcxo. ^ ** GEORGE EU8TIS, Chief Justice Supreme Court. 

** A. D. CROSSMAN, Mayor of the City of New-Ortouia. 

HON. PRESTON W. FARRAR, i LEVI PIERCE, Esq., 

HON. MAUNSEL WHITE, M. M. COHEN, Esq., 

HON. R. C. NICHOLS, W. P. HORT, M. D.. 

L T. PRESTON, Eaq., W. C. MICOU, Esq., 

ISADORE LABATUT, M. D., { C. ROSELU8, Esq. 

FRANCIS L. HAWKES, D. D., Prattdent 



HBDIOAIi DBPABTHBIfTt 

JOHN HARRISON, M. D., Profeasor of Physiology and Pathology- 

JAMES JONES, M. D., Profesaor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine. 

WARREN STONE, M. D., Profesaor of Surgery. 

J. L. RIDDELL, M. D., Profesaor of Chemistry. 

A. H. CENAS, M. D., Profeasor of Obstetrics and of the Diseaaea of Women and Childrra. 

O. A. NOTT, Bl D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

A. J. WEDDKRBURN, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

Y. R. LE MONNIER, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

liAW DBPABTHBIfTi 

HON. HENRY A BULLARD, Profesaor of the Civil Law. 

HON. THEODORE H. McCALEB, Professor of Admiralty and Maritime Law. 

RANDAL HUNT, Esq., Profesaor of Commercial and Criminal Law. 

HON. THOBIAS B. MONROE, Profesaor of the Common Law, Constitutional Law, A«. 

DBPABTJHBIfT OF POIilTICAIi BCOIfOiHYy COiHiBBBCBy dte«i 

J. D. B. DE BOW, M. A., Profeaaor. 

HBDICAIi DBPABTiHBIfTi 

The Lectures in this College, lately concluded by the graduation of a large claaa, will 

oo the 9(Hh of November, in the capacious edifice on Common-street, which the builden are 
rapidly finbhing. Having adopted and maintained a high standard of medical education, the pro- 
fewors, from their connection with the City Hospital, CQJoy superior advantages for practical is. 
atnietion in clinical Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery. There is a fine amphitheatre in the Chn. 
rity Hospital, for surgical operations and lectures. Opportunities for the pursuit of practical 
anatomy are unequalled — subjccU being supplied gratuitously in any number. For further infor- 
nation, persons will please address the Dean for the printed circulars and catalogue. For Um 
eorrecuon of false atateoMnU it is proper to mention that the expenses of boarding, Sui^ in thia 
city are much reduced, that the midemic yellow fever never prevails after the first week in No- 
wnfoar, and that hereafter contagious diaeaaes will not be promiscuously admitted into the aadi- 
•al warda of the HoepitaL 

JAMES JONES, M. D., Dean. 

liAW HBPABTnBIfTi 

TIra Leetwres and instmction in thb department will commence on the aeeond Monday of No- 
Tember next, and continue until the 1st of May. 

Those by Professor BcnxAKO will embrace History of Roman Law, Analysis of the general 
principles of Roman Law, on the approved method of the Gorman School ; Jurisprudence ef 
Louisiana, compared with Roman Law, and French and Spanish Codes ; outline of Land Tillaa 
in Louisiana, derived from Spain, France, and United States. 

Those by Professor McCalkb will embrace Admiralty and Maratime Law, International Law, 
including Law of Prize, ri^hu of Peace and War, Treaties, etc. ; Jurisdiction United Statea 
Courts, Supreme, Circuit, District, Instance, and Prize Courts, &c. 

Those by Professor Hunt will embrace Commercial Law, as It relates to mercantile peraona, 
property, contracts, remedies, partnerships, corporations, bills of exchanire, freight, aven^;*, 
insurance sale, guaranties, lien, Slc., Slc. ; Criminal Law and Practice ; Law of Evidence. 

Those by Professor MoNZOB will embrace the Common Law and Equity, Jurispmdenee, and 
Practice and Pleadings in Civil Cases ; Constitutional Law. 

Chief Jastiee Eusrii will deliver a series of Lectures on the Rights of Persons and theConiiet 
of Laws ; and Chustian RoaxLius, Esq., will assist as Adjunct-Professor, in the depai Iniaat nf 
CivU Law. 

Students must produce satisfactory evidence of good moral character. 

The degree of Bachelor of Laws conferred on those who have attended two Couraea otUm' 
tnresL or one ftiU course after having studied at least one year in the oAee of a Cou n aa l li ff t 
Unr, and nflnr alriet wmmlntion by all Che Profeaaora. A Diploaa fttn the law facnl^y eTlH 
UnirenityftanMMnilnnUMMa topraetiee in the eonrta of ' ~ . .. 

f 
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there will be frequent ezaminations. There will be organized also, a Moot Court, which will ba 
holden once every week, preaidcd over by one of the Professor*. 

So city in the United States has the advantages which New-Orieans posaesaea for the ready 
and penuct acquirempiit of tlie Modern Languages. Good Board can be obtainod, varyinf Aom 
twenty-five to thirty dollars per month. 

The Price of Tickets for the Course is fixed at $100, or $35 for each Professor. 

H. A. BULLARD, Dean of the Faculty. 
Access to a good Library aiTorded the Students. 

DBPABTSIEIVT OF POI^ITlCAIi ECOIfOiHYy €OilI]llER€B» 4ke.i 

The counif^ of instruction will be conducted by Oral Lectures and examinationa. Though pri- 
marily intended for the large and important class engaged in, or preparing for Commercial 
life, it is at the same time oddrcued to all who are pursuing a liberal education, with a view to 
any of the profcMiious. No subject can bo more generally interesting and importan t than those 
which rrJutc to the industry, refrources, and wealth of nations, and the laws which"* nflucnce their 
progress or decline. The course will embrace 

I. Relations of Governments and Industry ; sources of National Wealth and progress, etc ; 
production, dietrihution, and conitumption of wealth. 

II. Hihtury and Progress of Covmerck. its Principles and Laws ; Home and Foreign Commerce ; 
TariffH, Treutieii, Life Insurance ; Roads, Canals, Shipping, and Revenue ; Systems of Recipro* 
city ; Balances of Trade ; Mercantile and Navigation Systems : Colonies and Coli->nial Systems ; 
Banks, Finances, Accounts, Transportation, Book-keeping, Principles of Merchant Law ; Com- 
merce of Nationis Ancient and Modem; Geography of Commerce; Commodities of ConuBerce; 
Literature of Commerce, etc., etc. 

III. Projrress and re.^ului of AoKtcuLnmAL SciENCS; Principles of Agriculture ; Comparative 
condition of Agricultural, Commercial, and Manufacturing Communities ; Statistics of Agricul- 
ture, etc. 

IV. Origin and Progre^ of the MANurACTiTRiNO Ststkm ; its relations to the other Pursuits; 
Invention and Machinery in Manufactures ; Condition of the Manufacturing Classes ; Statistics 
of Manufactures, etc. 

A course of Lectures will be delivered upon the Pxooucss OF ram AaneBiCAN Rxfublic, and 
occakional Public Lectures upon the same subjects. The advantages of Public and Privata Li- 
braries, Reading Rooms, and Business Experience eigoyed in New-Orleans are unrivalled. 

Lectures begin in November and continue throughout the winter. 

Students will have the advantage of any of the other chairs of the Univenity, by paying the 
usual feev. A Tutor in the Modern Languages, Book-keeping, etc., etc., will be provided tor 
moderate additional foes. Applicants will apply early. 

J. D. B. DE BOW, ProfesM»r. 

There is an Academic Drpartbrnt attached to the University, under charge of C. C. Aiv- 
THON, A. M., and five additional Teachers. 

The various other chairs of the Literary and Scientific departments of the Universitj wiD ba 
arganixed, it is hoped, at an early day. 



M. M. COHEN, Administrator and Secretary of the Board. 



JOHN 8. >VORTH, 

Large Retail Store for the sale of Gentlemen 
and Ladies' 
FINE BOOTS AlfD SHOBS, 

TEUNKS, VALISES, CARPET BAGS, Ac, 

Under the St. Charle.s Hotel, comer of 

COMMON-STREET, NEW-ORLEANS. 

Always on hand, at the above Store, a large aa- 
•ortmeni of the above articles (Wholesale) at our 
Newark Factory prices. 
|^*Jlf«iiK/actory— 346 Bromd-H.,N*wrk, N. J. 



O. M. WOOZETCRAFT, M. D., 

Is now devoting a great portion of his profea- 
gional time in the prosecution of the above spe- 
cial Practice. From the length of time and at- 
tention which he has paid to this particular 
tonach of Practice, he flatters himself that he 
kas attained that degree of perfection in treat- 
ing that class of diseases so common, and yet so 
■nch neglected among Females, which can only 
be obtained by unremittmf and undivided at- 
tntioB to the one class of diseaae. 

Residence, No. 183 ST. JOBEFH 8T^ 



>V. 8. MORGAN, 

WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, 

NO. 37 CANAL STRKBT. 

Third door below Camp-street. 

^ff* Watches, Jewelry, Canea, UmbreDaa and 
Fancy Goods. .^^ 

NEW CLOTHING STORE. 



JOHIf flOVTBIWBIiK. Sk CO.* 

91 CANAL ST., under Flaater'a Hotel, 

Keeps constantly on hand Fashionable Clodh 
ing of every description.— Bov's Clothing, Plan* 
tation SuitB, Gentlemen's Fumidiing Goods, 
Trunks, Carpet Bags and Umhrellaa, ud erery 
article usually kept in a well stocked ClocUaf 
Store. 
1 

A. COJUCAir. m. DTAS. W. T. lIAttlB. 

KIRKMAN, DYA8 A CO., 

WHOIiBSAIiB OBOCBBSy 

ftdflMTAS 



LAWRENCE ii BLOOD, 
to mW LEVBB. 
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"eagle GIN-STAi\'D, 

MANL'FACTUREH RT 

BATES, «yDE& CO., BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 




Gro. H. Grai 



3,gents : 






J. Hi 



hd & Co., Yhzou 0]ty. Mat. 
UI1. ML-mpbiB. T.-1III. 
AHD IlnnAn, nalvvHtiin. Texu. 
1 HiBBAKi). Nngioleim, AHi. 
Flicg. l)Hcli.-t.>r'» llciul. MliX. 

'triilly iavilL- the 



r SlCo., Boalnn. 
ciRAKT. NVw-Orluuu, La. 
.If'. M.ibile. Aim 

ItAKKU &. LITTI.K. NbIcIiPZ, MlM. 

Tatmir. Hint Sl Co.. Viclul>ur(!li, ilc 

Tho uuili!n>i|;iKil, niiu>iifnclDrera lit tlio Faulk (ii k-Sti 

atlouliim iirCulUiu I'lmiteni, luul iiiIiitji iaturc^leil. to wiid 

iinprovfnieiitit in thdr Giii-SUndsnow offorcd fiirmilc; — 

The fminp (if the in;ichiiie, whirli is loefMi-nliiil b> the ilii nihil ity oiul accni 

workiuL- iif tbf irartK, in conMIwIiil in n mnn- permaarM hiicI milwLiuiliiil ni:uj 

than Ciniini-lv. Iisvini: vigbt [hmIh it llIuuJl^ nod n poriniuii-utly aei-urcd uhI Imi 

tocrtlicr with ,ii>iiit-lHiiti<. 

Tl Detnchc*] Gntut," whicli bnvc been in tiituiudvo lue Eir iiiHiiy yean. 



e cliilb 

(bnii ure l>clii>v<-d tu li 

TliR " Iin]in>ve(l 






ill tiiany rcxjifctH ti> any mIict limn nf prulc. 

_..., ." nxwitly milled to (ho Ea°lo Gin-nlanil, in bu- 

liVTiiI hi cimibim.- all the ailvmilugM i>f the rylimliT nr close, iind Ihi- wingril ni 
open HnmliniaT '-'' — "'— ''' — ' '- ' ■"- "' ' .^-n-. .•.. 



uiiling the niijectinn* to whirn bulh tlicw funus arc liable i-~4be 
J iHipniir iH nir fiv tU- ilnift of the KMml a iwuiviil thniii^'li upviiiiig in the 
i-liiMili. mill finriil init iH'twi-mi tbu n>w< uf liri^Kll'-*. In tlii< wiiy ii nioir 
ml iiiiirurin ciimiil U pMiililiJuiI. (lie inoli'K. iltrt iuhI fiilne t-via nix miiro 
unity ili«'iipi3iil fruni liio tilireH. ami ihi- fiimii'il (iiiliiii. ubi-n ib-liviTiil inti> 
lit riHnn.bm tbnt )H!ciiliBr"ciiinbiU"ur"cardivl"H]i|H'aniut'i>Hiwell kiHiwn' 
ili-n in llint Miifile. 
TliiTi- ari- iiiiiiiy tiiiiKir iiiipn>Tnni>nl*. thiI jii-otioHihy lu Ih' tii>'iitHiiinl in Ihii 

[iiiM, may bi' ulilaiwd 



minor II npn'Tnni'iilji. tml Ji" 
1 Ihi (•iiiuil l» adJ t» Ibe mmi 
of ibc NitiHCirlory npiTUliiii 
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ISRANG & WAGNER, i J. P. PHILLIPS, 

i§mmihe rm CUihing mJMmmufmeimrtf, \ •/MWJCTPMOJrBBM^ 



_ __ „ • For the vale of R*»«I K^tute, SUveis and erery 

V. ISRAIIG, I dobcription of Property, 

MILITARY AND^CIVIC TAILOR,^ 15 Bank'. Arc«di«, New.Orle.i». 

n "P vjArrrnfi I R'firencet :—Wm. haughhn & Co., hiWvrd, 

u. r. WAi^Wiia, j,^^^,,y ^ ^^ , ^y Arthur, Hon. T. Laudry, 

PLANTATION GOODS, CLOTHING, Lieut (iovernor, K. G. Rwor^ Ralph Kinfr, 

Military Goods and Gontlemeu'a Furnishing ^<«>-Or/«aiu; Raphael Talpdonn. Ej«q., Thomaa 

Store. Hondorfton, Kli Montffomnry. Natchez; Gro. 8. 

•-=s=. jn ..^..< All. J -»- *kM ^ik^^Mm* - .«.•— ' YerjTPr, E«|., ThoDiHA Robbtns, Wm. Markhain, 
i:^ All orders filUd on the tkoriest motiee. , ^^^^ VickahMrgk, Mist. 

8'J i?Ia|[aaine, corner of Poy draM««C« 



GOOD AND FASHmNABLE CLOTHING. | 

OJTB FMtMCB STOMIB. I 



A. P. QAHESCIIK. P. B. OAKBACHS. 

A. P. & P, B. GARESCHE. 

Slttorness at Cam, 

AI.FRED imunrBOE & CO., I S2INT LOUIS, MO. 

JTe. 34 •yimgrnximemtireetf \ rsf^ The collection of claiims and all other 

rofeMi 



Have now tlip Ihti^^hI stock of Clothinf and profetwional bunineiw, will receive prompt at- 
Oentlcmon'M Furniyliinff Goodi* in thr South : tention. 

and ai. all our jroodn are manufactur<Hl expre«ly ^y. ^ ^^^udnBXon, they f*f«r to the follow- 
for own retail .ale we consequently ha%-e the ; j^ ^„ti/^ ._p. rhoutein. Jr.. Em,., F. Gail- 
AillfMt awortment of every description of Cloth- j^j^^^ ^^^ „ (,^„^.„ ^^ ^.^ ,jii ., j,^^. 
hipr in New^)rlean«: and in requcMiug . cal ^^^^^ y^^^ ^^y^^^ Putterton A Co. Hon. 
fVom all who read this, we do »o with the fullest . „^„ „. Gilpin, Me«*n.. Wm. Mu^-rr & Co, 
confiilcncj. that we are able to meet their wi«he«^ . phji^Jelphia ; A. McKeever, i-Ifq., New4>rlean;. 
and nnord the iivint perfect batisfartion to all r 1 « ^ « 

our cuHtoiiierfi. The 6yi#tem of buNinoM which ' 

we have e^tahlihhed cunnot but be Mtisfartor^' '. HYDE dg OOODBICB9 

to the purrhuM^r. Every article In our »torei* 15 ChmrireM^treti . JY^tr^OrtemmM^ 

offered at the loweft price at which it ran be l\ipnKTi.'K« iw 

■old, and no reduction run in any iiistnnc<' be l.nPOKlnKS Or 

madp. If uAer the purchuife of any article any Fine Watrhe» and Jewelry. Silver and Plated 

diintatiiifactitm exintN, it inny be returned and Ware; fine Guns Lampii, Military and Fancy 

exchanged, or the money will be refunded. Goods. 



A. C. VAW EPP», 

Is prepared to supply Silk Reels, Iiooma, &c., Malberry Trees and 
Seeds of the best Varieties, and Silk Worm Egga» 

Prompt! V and upon reaRonnble terms. Also, *o rrant rigrht to make and use 
"GILLS PATENT VENTILATED CRADLE.' 

Mr. E. would connect himself with a well directed effort for establishing a FILA- 
TURE and NUR8EKY, in some favorable location it the South, and invites oorres 
pondenec on the subject. 



JOSEPH R. ANDERSON, 

PROPRIETOR OF THE "TREDEGAR IRON WORKS," 

Manufactures [from best cold blast Charcoal Pig metal,] every deacription of 
Bar Iron, Say Rounds, Squares, Flats, Bands, Hoops, dec, and ail kmds of Castings 
and Machinery, 

Sugar iHills, (Engines anl^ (^orst SWWb. 

He bcjETs leave to call especial attention to the Sugar Miils, manufactured at his 
works, and is auhorized to n^fer to Judge Joshua Baker, Franklin, La., as to the 
advantage of these Mills who will also afford any information in relation to his opera- 
tions and responsibility. 

He solicits encouragement from the Southern community generally. 
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€ABTER*S 

IMPROVED COTTON GINS. 




6. BURKE & CO., 

rORS ANr GENERAL COMA 
CHIEF AGENTS FOR THE 

E. CARVER & GO'S 
IMPROVED COTTON GINS. 



NO. Te ntAOAXINE 

OPriWlTE THE CANAL DANK. 



Qlgenit: 



CORK & MANLOVE. 
V. B. ERNEST. 
BROIKiHTON fr MDBDOCK. 
N. McCrNDALL. - 
T1TI'.'< & C... - 
HORTON & CLARK, 
ttlLMETtCO.. - 



JTB w^9mE.mMrm. 



VicknlnirB. MJM. 
Nalchn;, du. 
Hmlnpy. do. 
Biiyou Sara, La. 
" niibi*, Tenn. 



Ui'imibi*, 
H<ikile, A 
MnntgnDuiry, do. 



PHCENIX FOUNDRY, 

ORETKA. 



gi«i-n bjr luiy ciuiciTii in Ihr cniiDiry. He toticili the palnmiifie c>r Biiftiir V\ant- 
rn and olheni. pinlpriiig himwir, thai for wcirkmannlilp aiid deipatch, b» »(■!>- 



BILVUTEB BBMHBTT. 



t,- 



COMMERCIAL REVIEW ADVERTISER. 



WILLIAM DINN, 

SKBDSnAIf AND FI.ORIST» 

No. 11 COMMON-STREET, 

Plover Garden at the end of ApoUo-ttreet, 

NEW-ORLEANS. 

1^7" Garden, Farm and Flower Seeds ; Gar- 
den Tool^ Agricultural ImplemenU: Fniil Trees 
of all kind* ; Shrubbery. Green-hooM PlanUi ; 
Batch Bulbous Flower Roots.— Books on Gar- 
dening, Farming, Sec., for sale on reasonable 
IMioes. 

UPHOLSTERYp PAPER HANGINGS, 
Jhuuparent Window Shadet, ifC, ^c., SfC. 

WHOLESALE AlTD KETAILy 

NO. 58 CHARTRES STREET, 

A Splendid Asbortment just received. 

r^ Paper Ilauging done in the best manner 
and warrautcd. 

DUBOIS A VENN. 



HOVEY'S TRUNK MANUFACTORY, 

CLINTON AVKNIE, BROOKLYN, L. L 

f!^* Repository— 188 PoarUt., New-Vork; 
9 Canal-frt., Ncw-Orlcuus. ^^'-^ 

j."h7~palmer7 

Especial attention given to FlamUUiom 
a« GkAVIER-St.. NEW-ORLEANS. 



and~>^a 



Q. N. MORISON, 
WHOIiESAIiE DBVOGII9T, 

and Dealer in Paints, Oils, Glass, Dye-Stufis, ^^t 
19 MAGAZINE-STREET. 



SAMUEL JONES, JR., 

[Lato Tulbot, Jones & Co., Baltimore.] 

Commieeion anb i^orioarbing 

MERCHANT, 

NO. 4ff POYDRAS-ST., NEW-ORLEANS. 

HYDE & MOSS, 

0uctfon anH €:ommi8s(on iHercliants, 

Sellers of and Dealer^ in all kinds of 

MERCHANDISE, 

No. 13 CancJ street, running through to 
26 Common stretty Nrw-Orh-ans. 

Whnrr buyors «>f njorrliriiidisi' r.iii. at nil tini(>!«. 
find trn«id hsirmiiiix nt private .sale, or ut inictioii. 
of (Jn>i*iTii'>, tStiiplR Dry (ioott^ Ri>ai1y->l:i<tr> 
Cloiliiiii'. Ilitts Il'MitH. SliiK'f, ami ;i iTnal vsiriiMv 
of ollit-r ariic-lox «>r:rr>MiTul u««*, iLlw:i\.-i at jL'roatly 
rriluriMl priri'S at wll«»h'.-:ilo. 

COXE & CO., 

CoriK-r ufMACJAZIM: AND POYDKAS STS.. 

NtliV-OIil.F.ASS. 

Import iind liavr cnnxtaiitly on hniul, a liirfrr 
asoortniriit (»f Fn'i>li luid (loiniiuo Drufr." aud 
Medicinrn, whirb aro wurnmli'd pure, audoflfcr- 
m1 for Male upon reasonable icnns. 



FROST at CO., 

DEALEBS IN 

BMts« Sli«es» CUflilBSi 
Plamtafi^a G««4n, 

lO HAGAZLNE, between Canal &, Couimon-sts. 

NEW-ORLEANS. 



MILLSPAUGH A MAUNSELL, 

0t)i)i ({ri)anbler6 ^ ®roceT6, 

NO. ff4 FRONT LEVEE, 
Third Moniclpality, between Enchien and Port- 
streets, 

NEW-ORLEANS. 

g:^" Ship and Cabin Stores and Family Gro- 
ceries put up at the lowe^t market prices, and 
delivered free of expense. 



NEW CLOTHING STORE. 

Under St. Charles Hotel, corner (:<»nim«n-rtrcpl. 
FASHIONABLE CLOTHING. 
A complete and frencral aswrtraont of >upprio >' 
Reudy Made Clothini? and FurniKhint' fiooil* 
always «>n hAud.— The clothinij i> from thwr 
own Manufactory. Purcbn^prs ure inxitvd to 
call and examine' their jro«Kl>— wJmto tbry will 
not only fmd the best and moM fa>«hion«l>le niadp 
GarmentN but decidedly cheiiper thau at auy 
other Clothing House in the city of Ncw4>rleans 
M06RIDGE A ANTHON, 
Under St. CkarUs UoUU comer Common tr 



WHOLESALE CLOTHING STORE. 

TAiriiOB A BADDBN, 
3ff JVagmxiwte^lreeiy 

Comer of Gravier-street. (Granite Build iuRs, op- 
posite Bank's Arcade,) 
Receive weekly from thr.ir Manufactory in New- 
York, fresh supplier to thoir »tock of TLOTH- 
IXG, mode in th« moi«t fa-^hiouablR style, which 
tlipy noil at the lowest New-York pricei*, wh»)le- 
sale and retail. 



NEW-ORLEANS 

AGHIOnLTtTHAL WAREHOUSE; 

R. L. ALLEN, 

Expressly for the sale of 

PLANTERS^ AND FARMERS' 
IMPLEMENTS : 

PlnwH, UarrowH, Roller^ Corn Planter-*, Cul- 
tivutorr:. Drill Barrow-, Ritapinir M-uIiim'S, 
; SrvthoK. Kakcf, Ilor.-r rowfrf. Hay, Straw :ind 
Stalk t'titteR*, ('orn Shollfr?. Corn. Rit ♦•. and 
(irain Mills Axt'S Cotton Gins, Hotv, .•^pudc*. 
Shovok Jbc. Jtc, &c. 



P. R. FELiIi Ac CO., 

MmporterM •f amd MBrmi^ra im 

CROCKERY. CHINA AND GLASS-WARE^ 

WHOLESALE AND UETAIL, 

j.^V. 84 r«MiiMN-«#.t .Trtr-OrfrsHM. 

I ^ '^'-' Plated (f nrnian Silver and Britiinnia Cas- 
: tors. Tea Setts, Forks oud i^poons, Table Cul- 
' lery, Tea Tmys, Lamps, du:^ Ac. 
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^^■1 imiiiniiiiiiilH 

^^^^^P*^3blD5 Oil =0,3 ;iD T^^^^M 










STANFORD UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES ^H 
STANFORD AUXILIARY LIBRARY ^3 
STANFORD, CAIIFORNIA 94305-6004 
(650) 723-9201 
salcifcjgsulmail. Stanford, edu 
All boc^are subject lo recall. 
V DATE DUE 
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